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PREFACE. 


ToK  cwt»uta  of  this  yoIuim  ^e  ^s93ntUll7  th^ 
»iQei  as  those  of  the  volume  prefU^d  tQ  Washi^^q^ 
T0iv'9  WmTiNG3f  It  h^ing  desigp^d  phi^fly  for  read^ 
e^f  who  may  90t  have  access  to  that  worl^y  such 
additioQs  havia  be^n  made,  as  the  pre^rihed  space 
wwld  admky  and  as  would  contribute  to  enhance 
its  y^lue  m  this  form  of  a  separate  pubUcatioa. 

Th^  materials  for  the  Life,  a»  weU  a3  for  thp 
Jbjrge  workff  have  been  drawn  from  a  great  variety 
of  aources ;  &O01  the  mapyscripts  at  Moui^t  Vernon^ 
papers  in  the  public  offices  of  London,  Paris,  Wash- 
mgtQUj  a*d  atf  the  old  Thurtejwa  States;  awd  also 
from  the  private  papers  of  many  of  th«  principal 
JkadeiQS  w  thp  RpvolutioNu  The  entire  mas3  of  manu- 
jsoripts  left  by  <!wMral  Waphwgton,  opn^istiyig  of 
more  thw  itwo  hwdried  folio  vohwes,  was  in  the 
author's  hands  ten  years.  From  thf»se  materials  ^t 
has  been  his  aim  to  select  and  combine  the  most 
important  facts,  tending  to  exhibit  in  their  trae  light 
the  character,  actions,  and  opinions  of  Washington. 
The  narrative  form  was  chosen,  as  the  best  suited 
to  his  object.     He  has  not  attempted  to  write  an 
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essay,  dissertation^  or  eulogy,  but  has  confined  him- 
self to  a  biographical  sketch,  introducing  events  and 
incidents  in  their  natural  order,  with  no  other  re- 
marks or  reflections  of  his  own,  than  such  as  seemed 
necessary  to  preserve  just  proportions  in  the  parts, 
and  a  unity  in  the  whole.  Such  has  been  the  au- 
thor's aim;  how  far  he  has  succeeded  in  attaining 
it,  the  reader  will  judge. 

In  delineating  the  career  of  Washington,  nearly 
the  whole  of  whose  life  was  passed  on  a  conspicuous 
public  theatre,  it  is  not  possible  for  his  biographer 
to  avoid  encroaching  at  almost  every  step  on  the 
department  of  history.  His  personal  and  public  acts 
were  so  closely  identified  with  each  other,  that  they 
can  seldom  be  separated.  The  narrow  limits  of  this 
narrative,  compared  with  the  extent  of  the  subject, 
would  not  allow  of  digressions ;  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  task,  no  more  could  be  done  than  to  touch 
on  the  historical  events  in  which  he  was  immediately 
concerned,  although  these  may  have  been  intimately 
connected  with  many  others  of  great  moment.  Who- 
ever would  understand  the  character  of  Washington, 
in  all  its  compass  and  grandeur,  must  learn  it  from 
his  own  writings,  and  from  a  complete  history  of  his 
country  during  the  long  period  in  which  he  was  the 
most  prominent  actor. 

Jajxuakt,  1839. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Ozigin  of  the  Waahiofton  Family. — John  and  Lawrence  Waahington  emi- 
grate to  America. — Birth  of  George  Washington.  —  Hia  early  Edncation.— 
His  Fondness  for  mathematical  Studies  and  athletic  Amusements,  and  hia 
methodical  Habits.  —  A  Project  formed  for  his  entering  the  British  Nary  as  a 
Biiddupman.  —  He  becomes  a  praotioal  Surreyor. — Engagea  in  the  Em- 
ployment of  Lord  Fairfax.  —  Continues  the  Business  of  Surveying  for  three 
Tears. — Appointed  Adjutant  of  one  of  the  Districts  in  Virginia.  —  Voyage 
to  Barbadoes  with  hia  Brother. 

The  name  of  Washington,  as  applied  to  a  fionily,  in  cBAPm 

proved  firom  authentic  records  to  have  been  first  known  • 

about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  There  was  wiSSi^tM 
previously  a  manor  of  that  name  in  the  (3ounty  of  Dur-  *^^* 
ham,  in  England,  the  proprietor  of  which,  according  to  a 
custom  not  unusual  in  those  days,  took  the  name  of  his 
estate.  From  this  gentleman,  who  was  originally  called 
William  de  Hertbum,  have  descended  the  branches  of  the 
Washington  family,  which  have  since  .spread  themselves 
over  various  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  America. 

Few  individuab  of  the  family  have  attained  to  such 
eminence  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  as  to  give  perpetuity  to 
the  memory  of  their  deeds  or  their  character ;  yet,  in  the 
local  histories  of  England,  the  name  is  firequently  mention- 
ed with  respect,  and  as  denoting  persons  of  consideration, 
wealth,  and  influence.  Among  them  were  scholars^  divines, 
and  lawyers,  well  known  to  their  contemporaries.  Several 
received  the  honors  of  knighthood.     Sir  Henry  Washington 
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CHAPTBB  is  renowned  for  his  bravery  and  address  in  sustaining  the 
''  siege  of  Worcester  against  the  Parliamentary  forces  dur- 
ing the  civil  wars,  and  is  commended  by  Clarendon  for  his 
good  conduct  at  the  taking  of  Bristol.  For  the  most  part 
it  would  appear,  however,  from  such  facts  as  can  now 
be  ascertained,  that  the  heads  of  families  were  substantial 
proprietors  of  lands,  residing  on  their  estates,  and  holding 
a  reputable  staticm  in  the  higher  class  of  agricult\irists. 
Proofs  of  their  opulence  may  still  be  seen  in  the  monu- 
ments erected  in  churches,  and  the  records  of  the  transfer 
of  property. 

Jr  SSSUI  ^^  *^®  y®^  1638,  the  manor  of  Sulgrave,  in  Northamp- 
tonshire, was  granted  to  Lawrence  Washington,  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  for  some  time  Mayor  of  Northampton.  He  was 
probably  born  at  Warton,  in  Lancashire,  where  his  father 
lived.  The  grandson  of  this  first  proprietor  of  Sulgrave, 
who  was  of  the  same  name,  had  many  children,  two  of 
whom,  that  is,  John  and  Lawrence  Washington,  being  the 
second  and  fourth  sons,  emigrated  to  Virginia  about  the  year 
1657,  and  settled  at  Bridge's  Creek,  on  the  Potomac  River, 
in  the  County  of  Westmoreland.  The  eldest  brother.  Sir 
William  Washington,  married  a  half-sister  of  George  Vil- 
liers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Lawrence  had  been  a  student 
at  Oxford.  John  had  resided  on  an  estate  at  South  Cave 
in  Yorkshire,  which  gave  rise  to  an  erroneous  tradition 
among  his  descendants,  that  their  ancestor  came  firom  the 
North  of  England.  The  two  brothers  bought  lands  in 
Virginia,  and  became  successful  planters. 

lota  wmii.  John  Washington,  not  long  after  coming  to  America,  was 
employed  in  a  military  command  against  the  Indians,  and 
rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel.  The  parish  in  which  he  Uved 
was  also  named  after  him.  He  married  Anne  Pope,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lawrence  and  John,  and  a  daugh- 
ter. The  elder  son,  Lawrence,  married  Mildred  Warner,  of 
Gloucester  County,  and  had  three  children,  John,  Augus- 
tine, and  Mildred. 

Augustine  Washington,  the  second  son,  was  twice  marri^ 
ed.    His  first  wife  was  Jane  Butler,  by  whom  he  had  three 
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flons  and  a  danghter  y  Batler,  who  died  in  infancy,  Law- 
rence, Augustine,  and  Jane,  the  last  of  whom  died  likewise        *• 
when  a  child.    By  his  second  wife,  Mary  Ball,  to  whom 
he  was  married  on  the  6th  of  March,  1730,  he  had  six 
children,  Oxobgk,  Betty,  Samuel,  John  Augustine,  Charles, 
and  Mildred.     Okobox  Washinoton  was  bom  in  West-  Birth  of 
moreland  County,  Virginia,  on  the  22d  of  February,  1732,  w3Eift«i. 
being  the  eldest  son  by  the  second  marriage,  great  grand- 
son of  John  Washington,  who  emigrated  to  America,  and 
the  sixth  in  descent  firom  the  first  Lawrence  Washington 
of  Sulgrave.* 

At  the  time  of  Oeoi^e  Wadiington's  birth,  his  father 
resided  near,  the  banks  of  the  Potomac  in  Westmoreland 
County ;  but  he  remored  not  long  afterwards  to  an  estate 
owned  by  him  in  Stafford  County,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Rappahannoc  River,  opposite  Fredericksburg.  Here  he  liv-  gejjof  kn 
ed  till  his  death,  which  happened,  after  a  sudden  and 
short  illness,  on  the  12th  of  April,  1743,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
nine.  He  was  buried  at  Bridge's  Creek,  in  the  tomb  of  his 
ancestors.  Little  is  known  of  his  character  or  his  acts.  It 
appears  by  his  will,  however,  that  he  possessed  a  large  and 
▼aluable  property  in  lands ;  and,  as  this  had  been  acquired 
chiefly  by  his  own  industry  and  enterprise,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred, that,  in  the  concerns  of  business,  he  was  methodical, 
skilful,  honorable,  and  energetic.  His  occupation  was  that 
of  a  planter,  which,  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, had  been  the  pursuit  of  nearly  all  the  principal  gentle- 
men of  Tii^nia. 

Each  of  his  sons  inherited  firom  him  a  separate  plantation,  hii 
To  the  eldest,  Lawrence,  he  bequeatiied  an  estate  near 
Hunting  Creek,  afterwards  Mount  Yemon,  which  then  con- 
sisted of  twenty-five  hundred  acres ;  and  also  other  lands, 
and  shares  in  iron-works  situated  in  Tii^inia  and  Maryland, 
which  were  productive.  The  second  son  had  for  his  part 
an  estate  in  Westmoreland.  To  George  were  left  the  lands 
and  mansion  where  his  father  lived  at  the  time  of  his  de- 

*  flee  an  teconiit  of  tlie  Warfangton  Panpily  in  the  Appendix^  No.  L 
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C0APTW  cease;  and  to  each  ol  the  other  sons  an  estate  of  six  or 
^  seven  hundred  acres.  The  youngest  daughter  died  when 
an  infant,  and  for  the  only  remaining  one  a  suitable  provis- 
ion was  made  in  the  will.  It  is  thus  seen,  that  Augustine 
Washington,  although  suddenly  cut  off  in  the  vigor  of  man- 
hood, left  all  his  children  in  a  state  of  comparative  inde- 
pendence. Confiding  in  the  prudence  of  the  mother,  he 
directed  that  the  i»roceeds  of  all  the  property  of  her  chil- 
dren should  be  at  her  disposal,  till  they  should  respectively 
come  of  age. 

Rifl  mother.  This  weighty  charge  of  five  young  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  was  eleven  years  old,  the  superintendence  of  their 
education,  and  the  management  of  compUcated  afhirs,  de- 
manded no  common  share  of  resolution,  resource  of  mind, 
and  strength  of  character.  In  these  important  duties  Mrs. 
Washington  acquitted  herself  with  great  fidelity  to  her 
trust,  and  with  entire  success.  Her  good  sense,  assiduity, 
tenderness,  and  vigilance  overcame  every  obstacle ;  and,  as 
the  richest  reward  of  a  mother's  solicitude  and  toil,  she  had 
the  happiness  to  see  all  her  children  come  forward  with  a 
fair  promise  into  life,  filling  the  sphere  allotted  to  them  in 
a  manner  equally  honorable  to  themselves,  and  to  the  parent 
who  had  been  the  only  guide  of  their  principles,  conduct, 
and  habits.  She  lived  to  witness  the  noble  career  of  her 
ddest  son,  till  by  his  own  rare  merits  he  was  raised  to  the 
head  of  a  nation,  and  applauded  and  revered  by  the  whole 
world.  It  has  been  said,  that  there  never  was  a  great 
man,  the  elements  of  whose  greatness  might  not  be  traced 
to  the  original  characteristics  or  early  influence  of  his  moth- 
er. If  this  be  true,  how  much  do  mankind  owe  to  the 
mother  of  Washington. 

staiaortdo.  Under  the  colonial  governments,  particularly  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  the  means  of  education  were  circumscribed. 
The  thinness  of  population,  and  the  broad  line  which  sepa- 
rated the  rich  fiK>m  the  poor,  prevented  the  establishment  of 
schools  on  such  a  basis  as  would  open  the  door  of  instruc- 
tion to  all  classes,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  higher 
seminaries  of  learning.    Young  men  destined  fcnr  the  learned 
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professions,  whose  parents  could  afford  the  expense,  weie  obaftbh 
occasionally  sent  to  England.  But  the  planters  generally  '* 
sought  no  other  education  for  their  sons,  than  such  as  would 
fit  them  to  be  practical  men  of  business.  In  a  few  cases, 
this  was  derived  firom  a  private  tutor  ;  in  others,  from  a 
teacher  of  the  common  schools,  whose  qualifications  would 
naturally  be  limited  to  the  demands  of  his  employers,  and 
who  was  seldom  competent  to  impart  more  than  the  sim- 
plest elements  of  knowledge.  When  he  had  inculcated 
the  mysteries  of  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  keeping 
accounts,  his  skill  was  exhausted,  and  the  duties  of  his 
vocation  were  fulfilled.  If  his  pupils  aspired  to  higher  at- 
tainments, they  were  compelled  to  leave  their  master  be- 
hind, and  find  their  way  without  a  guide. 

To  a  school  of  this  description  was  Geoi^e  Washington  Hb  twiy 
indebted  for  all  the  aids  his  mind  received  in  its  early  dis-  i^^o- 
cipline  and  culture.  How  fisur  he  profited  by  these  slender 
advantages,  or  was  distinguished  for  his  application  and  love 
of  study,  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  results.  Tradi- 
tion reports,  that  he  was  inquisitive,  docile,  and  diligent; 
but  it  adds,  that  his  military  propensities  and  passion  for 
active  sports  displayed  themselves  in  his  boyhood ;  that  he 
formed  his  schoolmates  into  companies,  who  paraded,  march- 
ed, and  fought  mimic  battles,  in  which  he  was  always  the 
commander  of  one  of  the  parties.  He  had  a  fondness  for 
the  athletic  amusements  of  running,  jumping,  wrestling, 
tossing  bars,  and  other  feats  of  agility  and  bodily  exercise. 
Indeed  it  is  well  known,  that  these  practices  were  con- 
tinued by  him  after  he  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  mature 
life.  It  has  also  been  said,  that  while  at  school  his  pro- 
bity and  demeanor  were  such,  as  to  win  the  deference  of 
the  other  boys,  who  were  accustomed  to  make  him  the 
arbiter  of  their  disputes,  and  never  failed  to  be  satisfied 
with  his  judgment.  Such  are  some  of  the  incidents  of  his 
juvenile  years,  remembered  and  related  by  his  contempo- 
raries after  he  had   risen  to  greatness. 

There  are  not  wanting  evidences  of  his  early  proficiemcy  »iwr^^ 
in  some  branches  of  study.     His  manuscript  schodbooks, 
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CHAPTER  from  the  time  he  was  thirteen  yeais  old,  have  been  pre* 
'•  served.  He  had  already  mastered  the  difficult  parts  of 
arithmetic,  dnd  these  books  begin  with  geometry.  But 
there  is  one,  of  a  previous  date,  which  deserves  notice,  as 
giving  an  insight  into  the  original  cast  of  his  mind,  and 
the  subjects  to  which  his  education  was  directed.  It  is 
singular,  that  a  boy  of  thirteen  should  occupy  himself  in 
studying  the  dry  and  intricate  forms  of  business,  which 
are  rarely  attended  to  till  the  affairs  of  life  call  them  into 
use,  and  even  then  rather  as  an  act  of  necessity  than  of 
pleasure.  But  many  pages  of  the  manuscript  in  question 
are  taken  up  with  copies  of  what  he  calls  Forms  of  TFrtt- 
ing,  such  as  notes  of  hand,  bills  of  exchange,  receipts, 
bonds,  indentures,  bills  of  sale,  land  warrants,  leases,  deeds, 
and  wills,  written  out  with  care,  the  prominent  words  in 
large  and  varied  characters  in  imitation  of  a  clerk's  hand. 
Then  follow  selections  in  rhyme,  more  distinguished  for 
the  sentiments  they  contain,  and  the  religious  tone  that 
pervades  them,   than  for  their  poetical  beauties. 

RaietoTBe.  But  the  most  remarkable  part  of  the  book  is  that,  in 
which  is  compiled  a  system  of  maxims,  and  regulations 
of  conduct,  drawn  from  miscellaneous  sources,  and  arrang- 
ed under  the  head  of  Rules  of  Behavior  in  Company  and 
Conversation.  Some  of  these  are  unimportant,  and  suited 
only  to  form  the  habits  of  a  child ;  others  are  of  a  higher 
import,  fitted  to  soften  and  polish  the  manners,  to  keep 
alive  the  best  affections  of  the  heart,  to  impress  the  obli- 
gation of  the  moral  virtues,  to  teach  what  is  due  to  others 
in  the  social  relations,  and  above  all  to  inculcate  the  prac- 
tice of  a  perfect  self-control.  • 

In  studying  the  character  of  Washington  it  is  obvious, 
that  this  code  of  rules  had  an  influence  upon  his  whole 
life.  His  temperament  was  ardent,  his  passions  strong, 
and,  amidst  the  multiplied  scenes  of  temptation  and  ex- 
citement through  which  he  passed,  it  was  his  constant 

■  '         '  ■  I  I  I  I  I imp- 

*  A  Belection  from  these  BuUs  ^  BdimU^  raSkj  be  ^nd  ia  the 
Appeadtz,  No.  IL 
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effort  and  ultimate  triumph  to  check  the  one  and  subdue  W4^fm 
the  other.  His  intercourse  with  men,  private  and  public,  '' 
in  every  walk  and  station^  was  marked  with  a  consis- 
tency, a  fitness  to  occasions,  a  dignity,  decorum,  conde- 
scension, and  mildness,  a  respect  for  the  claims  of  othersi 
and  a  delicate  perception  of  the  nicer  shades  of  civUity, 
which  were  not  more  the  dictates  of  his  native  good 
sense  and  incomparable  judgment,  than  the  fruits  of  a 
long  and  unwearied  discipline. 

He  left  school  in  the  autumn  preceding  his  siicteenth 
birthday.  The  last  two  years  had  been  devoted  to  the 
study  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  surveying,  fcHr  which 
he  had  a  decided  partiality.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
his  friends,  discovering  this  inclination,  encouraged  him 
in  yielding  to  it,  with  the  view  of  qualifying  him  for 
the  profession  of  a  surveyor,  which  was  then  a  lucrative 
employment,  and  led  to  opportunities  of  selecting  valuable 
new  lands.  During  the  last  summer  he  was  at  schooli 
we  find  him  surveying  the  fields  around  the  schoolhouse 
and  in  the  adjoining  plantations,  of  which  the  boundaries, 
angles,  and  measurements,  the  plots  and  calculations,  are 
entered  with  fonnality  and  precision  in  his  books. 

Nor  was  his  skill  confined  to  the  more  simple  processes  gi»ggj» 
of  the  art.    He  used  logarithms,  and  proved  the  accuracy  ^ 
of  his  work  by  different  methods.     The  manuscripts  fill 
several  quires  of  paper,  and  are  remarkable  for  the  care 
with  which  they  were  kept,  the  neatness  and  uniformity 
of  the  handwriting,  the  beauty  of  the  diagrams,  and  a  ' 
precise  method  and  arrangement    in  copying   out   tables 
and  columns  of  figures. 

These  particulars  will  not  be  thought  too  trivial  to  ^^^ 
be  mentioned,  when  it  is  known,  that  he  retained  simi- 
lar habits  through  life.  His  business  papers,  daybooks, 
legers,  and  letter  books,  in  which  before  the  revolution  no 
one  wrote  but  himself,  exhibit  specimens  of  the  same 
studious  care  and  exactness.  Every  fact  occupies  a  clear 
and  distinct  place,  the  handwriting  is  round  and  regular, 
without  interlineationsy  blots,  or  blemishes;  and,  if  mis- 
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takes  occuired,  the  faulty  words  were  so  skilfully  enseJ 
and  corrected,  as  to  render  the  defect  invisible  except  to 
a  scrutinizing  eye.  The  c<»istructing  of  tables,  diagrams, 
and  other  figures  relating  to  numbers  or  classification, 
was  an  exercise  in  which  he  seems  at  all  times  to  have 
taken  much  delight.  If  any  of  his  farms  were  to  be 
divided  into  new  lots,  a  plan  was  first  drawn  on  paper; 
if  he  meditated  a  rotation  of  crops,  or  a  change  in  the 
mode  of  culture,  the  various  items  of  expense,  labor,  pro- 
ducts, and  profits  were  reduced  to  tabular  forms,*  and  in 
his  written  instructions  to  his  managers,  which  were  an- 
nually repeated,  the  same  method  was  pursued. 

While  at  the  head  of  the  army  this  habit  was  of  espe- 
cial service  to  him.  The  names  and  rank  of  the  officers, 
the  returns  of  the  adjutants,  commissaries,  and  quarter- 
masters, were  compressed  by  him  into  systematic  tables, 
so  contrived  as  to  fix  strongly  in  his  mind  the  most  essen- 
tial parts,  without  being  encumbered  with  details.  When 
the  army  was  to  march,  or  perform  any  movements  re- 
quiring combination  and  concert,  a  scheme  was  first  de- 
lineated ;  and  at  the  beginning  of  an  active  campaign,  or 
in  the  preparation  for  a  detached  enterprise,  the  line  of 
battle  was  projected  and  sketched  on  paper,  each  officer 
being  assigned  to  his  post,  with  the  names  of  the  regi- 
ments and  strength  of  the  forces  he  was  to  command. 

During  the  presidency  it  was  likewise  his  custom  to 
subject  the  treasury  reports  and  accompanying  documents 
to  the  process  of  tabular  condensation,  with  a  vast  expen- 
diture of  labor  and  patience ;  but  it  enal^led  him  to  grasp 
and  retain  in  their  order  a  series  of  isolated  facts,  and  the 
results  of  a  complicated  mass  of  figmres,  which  could 
never  have  been  mastered  so  efiectually  by  any  other 
mode  of  approaching  them.  Such  were  some  of  the  bene- 
fits of  those  parts  of  his  education,  to  which  he  was  led 
by  the  natural  bent  of  his  mind. 

Except  the  above  branches  of  the  mathematics,  his 
acquirements  did  not  extend  beyond  the  subjects  usually 
taught  to  boys  of  his  age  at  the  common  schoolff.     It  is 
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even  doubiM  whether  he  received  any  ^infitmction  m  the  oB4pmi 
principles  of  language.  His  earliest  compositieins  were  of-  ^' 
<en  faulty  in  grammatioal  constmction.  By  practice,  read- 
ing, and  study,  he  gradaally  x^rereanie  this  defect,  till 
at  length  he  wrote  with  accuracy,  purity  of  idiom,  and 
a  striking  appropriateness  of  phraseology  and  clearness  of 
style.  In  the  choice  of  his  words,  to  express  precisely 
and  forcibly  his  meamng,  he  was  always  scrapnlous.  In 
tfiis  respect  his  language  may  be  said  to  have  reflected 
the  image  of  his  mind,  in  which  candor,  sincerity,  and 
directness  were  prevailing  traits. 

No  aid  was  derived  from  any  other  than  Ms  native  AMmiBtei 
tongue.  He  never  even  commenced  the  study  of  the  ai^-  fagta 
cient  classics.  After  the  French  officer  had  joined  the 
American  army  in  the  revdution,  and  paxtioularly  while 
the  forces  nnder  Count  de  Rochambeau  were  in  the  coun- 
try, he  bestowed  some  degree  of  attention  on  that  lan- 
guage; but  at  no  time  could  he  write  or  converse  in  it, 
or  indeed  translate  any  paper. 

While  at  school  a  project  was  entertained  by  his  friends, 


Ibrhlin  to 

which,  if  it  had  been  matured,  would  have  changed  his  m»tu 
own  destiny,  and  perhaps  have  produced  an  important 
influence  upon  that  of  his  country.  His  eldest  brother, 
Lawrence,  had  been  an  officer  in  the  late  war,  and  served 
at  the  siege  of  Carthagena  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Being 
a  well  informed  and  accomplished  gentleman,  he  had  ac- 
qniied  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  General  Wentworth 
and  Admiral  Yemon,  the  commanders .  of  the  expedition, 
with  whom  he  afterwards  kept  up  a  friendly  correspon- 
dence. Having  observed  the  military  turn  of  his  young 
brother,  and  looking  upon  the  British  imvy  as  the  most 
£rect  road  to  distinction  in  that  line,  he  obtained  for 
George  a  midshipman's  warrant,  in  the  year  1746,  when 
he  was  finirteen  years  old.  This  step  was  taken  with  his 
acquiescence,  if  not  at  his  request,  and  he  prepared  with 
a  buoyant  spirit  lor  his  departure ;  but,  as  the  time  ap- 
proedied,  the  solicitude  of  his  mother  interposed  with  an 
antbomy,  to  which  nature  gave  a  claim. 
2 
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At  this  critical  juncture,  Mr.  Jacksoiii  a  fidend  of  the 
*•  fionily,  wrote  to  Lawrence  Waahington  as  follows.  '^  I  am 
afraid  Mrs.  Waahington  will  not  keep  up  to  her  first  res- 
niMitep  olution.  She  seems  to  dislike  George's  going  to  sea,  and 
b|!^ao-  says  several  persons  hare  UM  her  it  was  a  bad  scheme. 
She  offers  several  trifling  objections,  such  as  fond,  un- 
thinking mothers  habitually  suggest;  and  I  find  that  one 
word  against  his  goii^  has  more  weight  than  ten  for  if 
She  persisted  in  opposing  the  plan,  and  it  was  given  up. 
Nor  ought  this  decision  to  be  ascribed  to  obstinacy,  or 
maternal  weakness.  This  was  her  eldest  son,  whose  char- 
acter and  manners  must  already  have  exhibited  a  promise, 
full  of  solace  and  hope  to  a  widowed  mother,  on  whom 
alone  devolved  the  charge  of  four  younger  children.  To 
see  him  separated  firom  her  at  so  tender  an  age,  exposed  to 
the  perils  of  accident  and  the  world's  rough  usage,  with- 
out a  parent's  voice  to  counsel  or  a  parent's  hand  to  guide, 
and  to  enter  on  a  theatre  of  action,  which  would  for  ever 
remove  him  from  her  presence,  was  a  trial  of  her  fortitude 
and  sense  of  duty,  which  she  could  not  be  expected  to 
hazard  without  reluctance  and  concern. 
BMidMwitii       Soon  after  leaving  school  he  went  to  reside  with  his 

his  brother  ^ 

LftWMDoe.  brother  Lawrence,  at  his  seat  on  the  Potomac  River, 
which  had  been  called  Mount  Yemon,  in  compliment  to 
the  admiral  of  that  name.  The  winter  was  passed  in  his 
favorite  study  of  the  mathematics,  and  in  the  exercise  of 
practical  surveying,  merely  with  the  view  of  becoming  fa- 
miliar with  the  application  of  principles  and  the  use  of 
instruments.  At  this  time  he  was  introduced  to  Lord 
Fairfax,  and  other  members  of  the  Fairfax  family,  estab- 
lidied  in  that  part  of  Yirginia. 

Lawrence  Washington  had  married  a  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Fairfax,  a  gentleman  of  consideration  on  account  of 
his  wealth,  character,  and  political  station,  being  many 
years  a  member  and  for  some  time  president  of  his  Mar 
jesty's  Council  in  the  Colony.  His  seat  was  at  Belvoir, 
a  short  distance  firom  Mount  Yemon.  He  had  an  inter* 
esting  family  of  several  sons   and  daughters,  intelligent 
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and  cultivated,  yriih  whom  George  associated  on  tenns  osAPm 
of  intimacy,  and  fonned  attachments  that  were  ever  after  ** 
valuable  to  him.  In  the  father  he  found  a  Mend  and 
adviser,  as  well  as  a  man  skilled  in  afiairs,  of  wide  ex- 
perience, and  of  an  enlightened  understanding*  To  his 
fortunate  acquaintance  with  this  family  he  wad  mainly 
indebted  for  the  opportunities  of  performing  those  acts, 
which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  subsequent  successes 
and  advancement. 

Lord  Fairfax,  a  distant  relative  of  William  Fairfax,  was  m^ 
a  man  of  an  eccentric  turn  of  mind,  of  great  private 
worth,  generous,  and  hospitable.  He  had  been  accustom- 
ed to  the  best  society  to 'which  his  rank  entitled  him 
in  England.  While  at  the  University  of  Oxford  he  had 
a  fondness  for  literature,  and  his  taste  and  skill  in  that 
line  may  be  infeired  from  his  havii^  written  some  of 
the  papers  in  the  Spectator.  Possessing  by  inheritance 
a  vast  tract  of  country,  situate  between  the  Potomac  and 
Rappahannoc  Rivers,  and  stretching  across  the  Allegany 
Mountains,  he  made  a  voyage  to  Virginia  to  examine 
this  domain.  So  well  pleased  was  he  with  the  climate 
and  mode  of  life  that  h6  resolved,  after  going  back  to 
Ehigland  and  arranging  his  affairs,  to  return'  and  spend 
his  days  in  the  midst  of  this  wild  territory. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speaking,  he  had 
just  arrived  to  execute  his  purpose,  and  was  residing 
with  his  relative  at  Belvoir.  This  was  his  home  for 
several  years;  but  he  at  length  removed  over  the  Blue 
Ridge,  built  a  house  in  the  Shenandoah  valley,  called 
Greenway  Courts  and  cultivated  a  large  farm.  Here  he 
lived  in  comparative  seclusion,  often  amusing  himself  with 
hunting,  but  chiefly  devoted  to  the  care  of  his  estate, 
to  acts  of  benevolence  among  his  tenants,  and  to  such 
public  duties  as  devolved  upon  him,  in  the  narrow  sphere 
he  had  chosen;  a  friend  of  liberty,  honored  for  his  up- 
rightness, esteemed  for  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and 
bis  practical  virtues.  He  died  at  the'  advanced  age  of 
ninety-two,  near  the  close  of  the  American  revolution. 
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1  Wdliaffi  Fpkiiax  wm  h^  in  England  He  joined  the 
^  anny  in  early  life»  and  'served  |n  Spain;,  vent  next  to 
174&  the.  East- Indies,  aad-aftefwards  toot  part  in  an  expedi- 
tion against  the  Island  of  New  Providence.  He  was  suc- 
cessively governor  ofiUiat  Island,  and  chief  justice  of  the 
Bahamas;  and  was  4hence  transferred  at  his  request  to 
an  office  in  New  England.  While  there  he  yielded  to 
%e  ^/§oTij^it^)^^j(|r'(I#ord.  {^rfM  t^  t^^  the  agency  of 
his  affairs  in  Virginia,  and  had  been  several  years  in 
that  emplojmient,  ,  whe^  Ihe  latter  assumed  the  charge 
into  his  own  hands. 

The  immense  tr^ts  of  wild  lands,  belonging  to  Lord 
Fairfax  ^  tife\  rich  ^lraHeys*  /ff  fhf  AUegany  mountains, 
had  n<tt'  Ifeen^  surveyed.'"  Settlers'  were  finding  their  way 
up  the  >itifeams,  selecting  the  fertile  places,  and  securing 
an  occupancy  without  warrant  or  license.    To  enable  the 
proprietor  to  claim  liis  ^qni^ents  and  give  legal  titles,   it 
was  necessary  .that  those  land^  should   be  divided  into 
Appointed     lots  and  aocurately  measured,      3.0. favorable  an  opinion 
ik^feiulk.    ^^  ^^  formed  of  the  abilities  aiid  attainments  of  young 
'Vf^a^iipgton,  that  he  intrusted  to  him  this  responsible  ser- 
vice f  and  he  set  off  on  his  first  surveying  ejq)edition  in 
MiyEch,  just  a  month^  firom  the  day  he  was  sixteen  years 
old,  accompanied  by  Gec^e  Fairfax,  the  eldest  son  of 
.    William  Fairfax. 

The  eiiterpris«E    was  arduous,    requiring  discretion  and 

'  skill,  and  attended,  wilh  privations  and  fatigues  to  which 

g«pioyedi»^he'  had  not  been  acmistomed.      After   orossing   the  first 


^xyJmT  '*^®  ^^  *^^  Ali^sganies,^  tho  party  enf^ed  a  wilderness. 
uIm.  pioQj  that  time  their  nights  were  pasi»ed  under  the  open 
sky,  or  in  t^ents  or  rude  cabins  affording  but  a  treacher- 
ous^ sbelteir  against  the.  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The 
winds  .sometimes  beat  upon  ^hem,  and  prostrated  them  to 
the  ground.  Winter  still  lingered  o^  the  summits  of  the 
mountains,*  the  rivers,  swollen  by  melting  snows  and  re* 
cent  rains,  were  impassable  at  the  usual  fords,  except  by 
swimming  the.  horsey  ;ihe  roads  and  paths  through  the 
woods  ll9:«re^  obstructed  by  swamps,  rocks,  and  pceciittoeB. 
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The  lands  Borveytd,  by  him  lay  on  the  Sooth  Branch  of 
the  Potomac,  seventy  miles  above  its  jmiction  with  the        *• 
other  branch  of  that  river.  174a. 

The  task  was  executed  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  give 
entire  satisfaction  to  his  employer,  confirm  the  good  opin- 
bn  of  his  friends,  and  establish  his  reputation  as  a  sur- 
veyor. On  other  accounts  it  was  beneficial  to  him.  It 
inspired  a  confidence  in  himself  kindled  firesh  hopes,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  new  successes.  He  had  moreover 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  parts  of  the  country  hitherto 
little  known,  which  were  to  be  the  scene  of  his  first 
military  operations;  and  had  witnessed  modes  of  life, 
with  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  become  ^miliar 
in  fulfilling  the  high  trusts  that  awaited  him.  During 
this  expedition  he  was  also  present  at  an  Indian  war- 
dance,  and  had  his  first  interview  with  a  race,  on  whose 
condition  in  peace  and  war  he  was  to  have  a  wider  in- 
fluence  than  any  other  man. 

Having  received  a  commission,  or  appointment,  as  a  public 


surveyor,  which  gave  authority  to  his  surveys  and  enaUed  pat>ueMr. 
him  to  enter  them  in  the  county  offices,  he  devoted  three 
years  to  this  pursuit,  without  any  intervals  of  relaxation 
except  the  winter  months.  Portions  of  each  year  were  pasfr* 
ed  among'  the  Alleganies,  where  he  surveyed  lands  on 
branches  of  the  Potomac  River,  which  penetrated  fai  in 
a  southern  direction  among  the  lofty  ridges  and  spurs  of 
those  mountains.  The  exposures  and  hardships  of  these  ex- 
pediticms  could  be  endured  only  for  a  few  weeks  together. 
As  a  relief,  he  would  come  down  into  the  settled  parts, 
and  survey  private  tracts  and  Jforms,  thus  applying  himself 
to  the  uninterrupted  exercise  of  his  profession. 

There  being  few  surveyors  at  that  time  in  Virginia,  and  gg^^^j; 
the  demand  for  them  large,  the  pay  allowed  few  their  ser-  JJ2J$I«. 
▼ices  was  proportionably  high.  By  diligence  and  habits 
of  despatch,  the  employment  was  lucrative  ;  and,  what 
was  more  important,  his  probity  and  talents  fi>r  basineas. 
were  at  a  very  eariy  age  made  known  to  gentlemen,  whose, 
standing  in  society  rendered  their  friendship  and  interest 
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cuAPTEft  a  substantial  benefit.     During  these  three  years  his  home 

^        was  with  his  brother  at  Mount  Temon,  as  being  nearer  the 

1751.     scene  of  his  labors  than  his  mother's  residence;  but  he 

oAen  visited  her,  and  assisted  in  the  superintendence  of 

her  affairs. 
Miiiury  In-       At  the  age  of  nineteen  his  character  had  made  so  favor- 

■p«ctor  with  ^ 

iSiS"^  ^  ^^^  ®^  impression,  that  he  was  appointed  to  an  office  of 
considerable  distinction  and  responsibility  by  the  govern- 
ment of  Virginia.  The  frontiers  were  threatened  with  In- 
dian depredations  and  French  encroachments,  and,  as  a 
precautionary  measure,  it  was  resolved  to  put  the  militia  in 
a  condition  for  defence.  To  cairy  this  into  effect,  the 
province  was  divided  into  districts,  having  in  each  an  of- 
ficer called  an  adjutant-general  with  the  rank  of  major, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  assemble  and  exercise  the  militia, 
inspect  their  arms,  and  enforce  all  the  regulations  for  dis- 
cipline prescribed  by  the  laws.  George  Washington  was 
commissioned  to  take  charge  of  one  of  these  districts.  The 
post  was  probably  obtained  through  the  influence  of  his 
brother  and  William  Fairfax,  the  former  a  delegate  in 
the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  latter  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernor's Ck>uncil.  The  pay  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year. 

ftJmuiurT        H^®  miUtary  propensities  had  not  subsided.     They  rather 

wSZHr  increased  with  his  years.  In  Virginia  were  many  officers, 
besides  his  brother,  who  had  served  in  the  recent  war. 
Under  their  tuition  he  studied  tactics,  learned  the  manual 
exercise,  and  became  expert  in  the  use  of  the  sword.  He 
read  the  principal  books  on  the  military  art,  and  joined 
practice  to  theory  as  far  as  circumstances  would  permit. 
This  new  station,  therefore,  was  in  accordance  with  his 
inclinations,  and  he  entered  upon  it  with  alacrity  and  zeal. 

Sfalbi^ti^  But  he  had  scarcely  engaged  in  this  service,  when  he 
was  called  to  perform  another  duty,  deeply  interesting  in 
its  claims  on  his  sensibility  and  fraternal  affection.  Law- 
rence Washington,  originally  of  a  slender  constitution,  had 
been  for  some  time  suffering  under  a  pulmonary  attack, 
which  was  now  thought  to  be  approaching  a  dangerous 


ftirBwtM. 
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crisis.     The  physicians  recommended  a  voyage  to  the  Weist  chafivr 
Indies,  and  the  experiment  of  a  warmer  climate.    The        '* 
necessity  of  having  some  friend  near  him,  and  his  attach-     l^^l* 
ment  to  George  were  reasons  for  desiring  his  company. 
They  sailed  for  Barbadoes  in  the  month  of  September,  1751, 
and  landed  on  that  island  after  a  passage  of  five  weeks. 

The  change  of  air,  the  hospitality  of  the  inhabitants,  the  ^J^JJ^** 
novelty  of  the  scene,  and  the  assiduous  attentions  of  his 
brother,  revived  the  spirits  of  the  patient,  and  seemed  at 
first  to  renovate  his  strength.  But  the  hope  was  delusive, 
and  the  old  symptoms  returned.  The  trial  of  a  few  weeks 
produced  no  essential  alteration  for  the  better ;  and  he  deter- 
mined to  proceed  to  Bermuda  in  the  spring,  and  that  in  the 
mean  time  his  brother  should  go  back  to  Virginia,  and  ac- 
company his  wife  to  that  island.  Accordingly,  Oeorge  took 
passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  the  Chesapeake,  and,  after 
encountering  a  most  tempestuous  voyage,  reached  home  in 
February,  having  been  absent  somewhat  more  than  four 
months. 

He  had  been  but  a  shorjt  time  in  Barbadoes,  when  he  was  2lJn^  ^ 
seized  with  the  smallpox.  The  disease  was  severe,  but, 
with  the  aid  of  good  medical  attendance,  he  was  able  to  go 
abroad  in  three  weeks.  The  journal  kept  by  him  during 
the  two  voyages,  and  at  Barbadoes,  fragments  of  which  have 
been  preserved,  shows  the  same  habits  of  minute  observa- 
tion and  power  of  deducing  general  results  firom  small  par- 
ticulars, which  distinguished  him  on  all  occasions.  At  sea 
he  daily  copied  the  log-book,  noted  the  course  of  the  winds, 
the  state  of  the  weather,  the  progress  of  the  ship,  and  inci- 
dental occurrences,  applying  to  navigation  the  knowledge 
he  had  gained  of  a  kindred  art.  In  the  Island  of  Barbadoes, 
every  thing  attracted  his  notice ;  the  soil,  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, modes  of  culture,  fruits,  commerce,  military  force, 
fortifications,  manners  of  the  inhabitants,  municipal  regula- 
tions, and  government;  on  all  of  which  he  wrote  down 
summary  remarks  in  his  journal.* 

*  The  foUowing  is  an  extract  from  his  journal,  written  at  the  time 
of  his  leaving  the  Island.    **  The  Governor  of  Barbadoes  seems  to  keep 
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OBAPTKE       The  £i8t  letter  firom  his  brotfier  st  Bermnda  gaye  an 

, — h encomaging  account  of  his  health,  and  expressed  a  wish 

I7ft8.    .|i^|^  i^  ,^^  should  join  him  there ;  but  it  was  iidlowed 
jiiy  ssth.    ]^j  anotiief ^  of  a  different  tenor,  which  prevented  her  depar- 
jj^oThto  lure.     Finding  no  essential  relief,  ha  came  home  in  the 
uwraoM.     summer,  and  sank  nqudly  into  his  grave,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-four,  leaving  a  wife,  an  infant  daughter,  and  a  large 
circle  of  friends,  to  de^dore  a  loss  keenly  felt  by  them  all. 
Few  men  have  been  more  beloved  for  their  amiable  quali- 
ties, or  admired  for  those  higher  traits  of  character,  which 
give  dignity  to  virtue,  and  a  charm  to  accomplishments  of 
mind  and  manners. 
^nTJ^ii      ^^  ^^  melancholy  event,  new  duties  and  responsibilities 
JjjJJj^      devolved  upon  George.     Large  estates  were  left  by  the 
deceased  brother,  the  immediate  care  of  ^hich  demanded 
his  oversight.     He  had  likewise  been  appointed  one  of  the 
executors  of  the  will,  in  which  was  an  eventual  interest  of 
considerable  magnitude  pertaining  to  himself.     The  estate 
at  Moimt  Vernon  was  bequeathed  to  the  surviving  daugh- 
ter ;  and,  in  case  of  her  demise  without  issue,  this  estate 

ft  pfoper  ttate,  Itras  werj  retired  ftad  at  fittle  szpense,  and  is  a  geatla- 
maa  of  good  sente.  As  he  avoids  tlw  enron  of  his  piedeceMor,  he 
gives  no  handle  for  complaint ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  by  declining  much 
familiarity,  he  is  not  over-zealously  beloved.  Hospitality  and  a  gented 
behavior  are  shown  to  every  gentleman  stranger  by  the  gentlemen  in- 
habitants. Taveras  they  have  none,  except  in  the  towns ;  so  that  trav- 
ellers are  obliged  to  go  to  private  hooses.  The  people  are  said  to  live 
to  a  great  age  where  they  are  not  intemperate.  They  are,  however, 
very  unhappy  in  regard  to  their  officers'  fees,  which  are  not  paid  by 
any  law.  They  complain  particularly  of  the  provost-marshal,  or  sheiiff- 
general,  of  the  island,  patented  at  home  and  rented  at  eight  hundred 
pounds  a  year.  Every  other  officer  is  exorbitant  in  his  demands.  There 
ve  few,  who  may  be  called  middling  people.  They  are  very  rich  or 
very  poor ;  for  by  a  law  of  the  island  every  gentleman  is  obliged  to  keep 
a  white  person  for  every  ten  acres,  capable  of  acting  in  the  militia,  and 
conseqneatly  the  persons  so  kept  cannot  but  be  very  poor.  They  are 
well  disciplined,  and  appointed  to  their  several  stations ;  so  that  ia  aay 
alarm  every  man  may  be  at  his  poet  in  less  than  two  hours.  They  have 
large  intrenchments  cast  op  wherever  it  is  possible  to  land,  and,  as 
oatnre  has  graady  assisted,  the  islaad  raiQr  not  impcoperlj  be  said  to 
be  one  entire  fortification.*' 
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and  other  lands  were  to  descend  to  Geoige,  with  the  reser-  chaptbb 
yation  of  the  use  of  the  same  to  the  wife  during  her  lifetime.        '* 
Although  he  was  the  youngest  executor,  yet  his  acquaint-     1752. 
ance  with  his  brother's  concerns,  and  the  confidence  always 
reposed  in  him  by  the  decei^sed,  were  grounds  for  placing  the 
business  principally  in  his  hands.     His  time  and  thoughts, 
for  several  months,  were  taken  up  with  these  affairs,  compli- 
cated in  their  nature,  and  requiring  delicacy  and  caution  in 
their  management 

His  pdyate  employments,  however,  did  not  draw  him  Biidoti« 
away  from  his  public  duties  as  adjutant-general.  Indeed 
the  sphere  of  that  office  was  enlarged.  Soon  after  Governor 
Dinwiddle  came  to  Virginia,  the  colony  was  portioned  into 
four  grand  military  divisions.  Major  Washington's  appoint- 
ment was  then  renewed,  and  the  northern  division  was 
allotted  to  him.  It  included  several  counties,  each  of  which 
was  to  be  visited  at  stated  times  by  the  adjutant,  in  order 
to  train  and  instruct  the  militia  officers,  review  the  com- 
panies on  parade,  inspect  the  arms  and  accoutrements,  and 
establish  a  uniform  system  of  mancsuvres  and  discipline. 
These  exercises,  so  congenial  to  his  taste,  were  equally 
advantageous  to  himself  and  to  the  subordinate  officers,  who 
could  not  fidl  to  be  animated  by  his  examine,  activity,  and 
enthusiasm. 


B* 
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CHAPTER   II. 

The  French  make  Encroachmentfl  on  the  Western  Frontiers  of  Virginia.  •* 
Claims  of  the  French  and  English  to  the  Western  Territory  considered.  — 
Mijor  Washington  is  sent  bj  the  Qoremor  of  Virginia  to  warn  tiM  Intru- 
ders to  retire.  ~  Crosses  the  Allegany  Mountains.  -*  Meets  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  River,  who  accompany  him  to  the  French  Carrison.  —  Indian  Speech. 
—  Interviews  with  the  French  Commander.  —  Perilous  Adventures  during 
his  Journey,  and  in  oroMing  the  Allegany  River.  •—  Betams  to  WilMama- 
burg  and  reports  to  the  Governor.  —  His  Journal  published.  —  He  is  ap* 
pointed  to  the  Command  of  Troops  to  repel  the  Invasion  of  the  Frontiers.  — 
Governor  Dinwiddle. 

CHAPTER       The  time  was  now  at  hand,  when  the  higher  deaCinies 
"•        of  Wa^ngton  were  to  unfold  themaelTea.     InteUigenco 
1753.     came  from  the  frontiers,  that  the  French  had  crossed  the 
BncroMh.     Lakes  from  Canada  in  force,  and  were  about  to  establish 
prenchud    Dosts  and  oroct  fortifications  on  the  waters  of  the  Ohio.     It 
was  rumored,  also,  that,  alarmed  for  their  safety,  the  fn^ndiy 
Indians  were  b^[inning  to  waver  in  their  fidelity ;  and  the 
hostile  tribes,  encouraged  by  the  pres^ce  and  8U{^rt  of  the 
French,  exhibited  symptoms  of  open  war.    The  crisis,  in 
the  opinion  of  Goremor  Dinwiddle  and  his  Council,  called 
for  an  immediate  inquiry.     A  messenger  had  already  been 
sent  over  the  mountains,  in  the  character  of  a  trader,  with 
presents  of  powder,  lead,  and  guns  for  the  Indians,  instruct- 
ed to  ascertain  their  temper,  penetrate  their  designs,  and, 
above  all,  to  trace  out  the  artifices  and  movements  of  the 
French. 

This  messenger,  either  intimidated  or  deceived  by  the 
savages,  executed  his  mission  imperfectly.  He  went  as  far 
as  the  Ohio  River,  met  some  of  the  firiendly  sachems,  deliv- 
ered his  presents,  stayed  a  few  days  with  them,  and  then 
returned.  He  brought  back  various  reports  concerning  the 
French,  narrated  to  him  by  the  Indians,  who  had  been  in 
their  camp  at  Lake  Erie,  and  who  magnified  their  strength 
and  formidable  appearance,  telling  him,  that  they  took  every 
Englishman  prisoner,  whom  they  found  beyond  the  Allega- 
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nies,  because  all  that  cotmtry  belonged  to  the  French  King,   chapter 
and  no  Englishman  had  a  right  to  trade  with  the  Indians  in        "• 
the  King's  territory.    ^  1753. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Irtish  ministry,  anticipating  firom  ^JJ^JJ'*'' 
the  pohtical  aspect  of  affairs  a  ruptnre  with  Prance,  de-  j;^^^^ 
spatched  orders  to  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  build  two  forts 
near  the  Ohio  River,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  possession, 
driving  off  intruders,  and  retaining  the  alliance  of  the  In- 
dians, or  holding  them  in  check.  Thirty  pieces  of  light 
cannon  and  eighty  barrels  of  powder  were  sent  out  from 
England  for  the  use  of  the  forts. 

These  orders  came  too  late.  Before  they  arrived,  the  5?fel 
governor  of  Canada  had  been  diligently  emjdoyed  for  a 
whole  season  in  pushing  forward  troops  across  the  Lakes, 
with  munitions  of  war  and  other  supplies,  and  a  footing  had 
already  been  gained  in  the  heart  of  ti^  disputed  territory. 
Bodies  of  armed  men  had  likewise  ascended  the  Mississippi 
fiom  New  Qrieans  to  act  in  concert,  and  established  them- 
selves on  the  southern  waters  of  the  Ohio.  The  object  was 
to  form  a  Hue  of  military  posts  from  Louisiana  to  Canada, 
and  thus  confine  the  western  limits  of  the  English  colonies 
within  the  Allegany  Mountains.  Thus  far  had  the  French 
advanced,  before  the  British  government  began  any  active 
measures  to  counteract  them. 

A  question  here  occurs,  of  much  historical  interest,  but  ^^'^■* 
ot  too  wide  a  compass  to  be  discussed  in  this  place.     What  JJ'^'JJSJ 
right  had  England  or  Prance  to  the  territory  in  dispute?  SitSSuU 
Although  each  party  set  up  many  pretensions,  it  would  be  ^>«f«»^ 
diffictilt  in  reviewing  them  to  strike  the  balance,  because, 
when  compared,  it  could  not  be  shown,  that  even  a  jdau* 
sible  aj^ument  existed  in  favor  of  either  side.     England 
rested  her  claims  on  Indian  treaties,  and  the  Prench  fortified 
theirs  by  still  higher  authority,  the  treaties  of  Ryswick, 
Utrecht,  and  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  by  the  fact  of  prior  dis- 
covery. 

It  was  always  the  policy  of  the  English  to  keep  up  a  smba 
good  understanding  with  the  Six  Nations,  a  powerful  con- 
federacy bordering  on  Lalce  Ontario.     By  their  position  they 
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fonned  a  bamer  against  the  French  in  Canada;  and,  as 
"'  they  had  no  good  will  towards  their  Indian  neighbors  on 
1753.  the  other  side  of  the  Lakes,  who  adhered  to  the  French,  it 
was  found  practicable,  by  repeated  presents  and  a  good  deal 
of  management,  to  retain  their  fidendship.  These  tribes 
{pretended,  that  at  some  remote  period  they  had  conquered 
all  the  region  west  of  the  mountains,  as  fiar  as  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  On  the  strength  of  this  assumption,  they  made 
treaties  with  the  English,  ceding  to  them  the  lands  within 
that  space,  and  confirming  the  title  by  such  forms  as  were 
prescribed  to  them.  This  was  the  basis  of  the  English 
claim.  But  the  Indians  dwelling  on  the  lands,  and  whose 
ancestors  from  time  immemorial  had  dwelt  there,  neither 
participated  in  these  treaties  nor  assented  to  them.  On  the 
contrary,  they  declared  themselves  the  only  rightful  ownersi 
and  denied  the  authority  of  the  Six  Nations  to  meddle  in 
the  matter. 

The  French  insisted  on  the  right  of  discovery  and  occu- 
pancy. Father  Marquette,  La  Salle,  and  others,  they  said, 
had  descended  the  Mississippi,  and  settlements  had  been 
made  south  of  Lake  Michigan  and  on  the  Illinois  River, 
years  before  any  Englishman  had  set  his  foot  westward 
of  the  great  mountains;  and  European  treaties,  in  which 
England  was  a  party,  had  repeatedly  recognised  the  title 
of  France  to  all  her  actual  possessions  in  America.  So  far 
the  ground  was  tenable.  But  a  position  was  assumed,  aa 
a  concomitant  or  consequence,  of  a  more  dubious  character. 
The  French  maintained  it  to  be  an  axiom  in  the  law  of 
nations,  that  the  discovery  of  a  river  gave  the  discoverer 
a  right  to  all  the  country  watered  by  the  streams  flowing 
into  it.  Hence  the  passing  of  Father  Marquette  down  the 
Blisdssippi  in  a  canoe,  invested  his  sovereign  with  a  title 
to  the  immense  valley  bounded  by  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tains  on  one  side,  and  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  oth^. 
However  gravely  such  a  hypothesis  may  be  advanced, 
however  ingeniously  defended,  its  fallacy  is  too  obvious  to 
be  pointed  out 
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From  these  bints  it  is  clear,  that  neither  of  the  contend-  gbaptek 
ing  parties  had  any  just  claim  to  the  lands,  about  which        ^ 
they  were  bcfginning  to  kindle  the  flames  of  war.     They     .175  3. 
were  both  intruders  upon  the  soil  of  the  native  occupants.  ^*  JJ^^* 
Of  these  proprietors,  it  was  not  pretended,  that  any  purchase  UiSi^S?"" 
had  been  made  or  attempted.     It  was  not  strange,  that  they  ^**^^ 
should  look  with  astonishment  upon  so  singular  a  transac* 
tion,  as  that  of  two  nations,  in  distant  parts  of  the  world 
unknown  to  them,  entering  into  a  quarrel  about  the  right  of 
seizing  their  property.     When  Mr.  Gist  went  into  that  coun^ 
try,  on  a  tour  of  observation  for  the  Ohio  Company,  two 
sachems  sent  a  messenger  to  ask  him  ''  where  the  Indians' 
lands  lay,  for  the  French  claimed  all  the  land  on  one  side 
of  the  Ohio  River,  and  the  English  on  the  other.     This 
pertinent    inquiry    contains   a  forcible    statement    of  the 
whole  merits  of  the  case,  fieur  outweighing  all  the  treaties 
referred  to,  whether  made  in  Europe  or  America. 

Such  were  some  of  the  original  grounds  of  the  contest,  in  ^JJJ^^ 
which  nearly  all  Europe  was  involved,  and  which  terminat-  ti**^*'. 
pi  in  severing  from  France  the  larger  portion  of  her  posses* 
sioBs  on  the  western  continent.  The  result  is  well  known. 
The  terms  of  the  peace,  so  humiliating  to  the  national  pride 
of  France,  were  endured  no  longer  than  till  an  opportunity 
offered  of  retaliation  and  recompense.  This  presented  it- 
self much  sooner  than  could  have  been  foreseen,  in  the 
war  of  the  Amerifian  revolution;  and  it  may  safely  be 
said,  that  the  first  blow  struck  on  the  Ohio  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  series  of  events,  which  ended  thirty  yei^a 
afterwards  in  establishing  the  independence  of  the  y1ng^^fl^ 
Colonies.  We  shall  hence  find  Washington  acting  a  prom«- 
inent  part  in  this  great  drama  from  its  very  commence- 
ment to  its  close,  gaining  strength  and  rising  higher  and 
higher  at  every  stage,  the  defender  of  his  country's  cause, 
equal  to  all  occasions,  succeasfid,  and  triumphant 

As  a  first  step  towards  executing  the  orders  of  the  min-  WMhingtoB 
isters,  Grovemor  Dinwiddle  resolved  to  send  a  commissioner  eommitdo*. 
m  due  form,  and  invested  with  suitable  powers,  to  conlSor 
with  the  officer  commanding  the  French  forces,  and  in*- 
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quire  by  what  anthority  he  presumed  to  invade  the  King's 
dominions,  and  what  were  his  designs.  The  commission 
was  delicate  and  hazardous,  requiring  discretion,  ability, 
experience  in  the  modes  of  travelling  in  the  woods,  and 
a  knowledge  of  Indian  manners.  These  requisites  were 
believed  to  be  combined  in  Major  Washington,  and  the 
important  service  was  intrusted  to  him,  although  as  yet 
but  twenty-one  years  old. 

He  was  instructed  to  proceed  without  delay  to  the  CHiio 
River,  convene  some  of  the  Indian  chiefs  at  a  place  called 
Logstown,  make  known  to  them  the  objects  of  his  visit, 
and,  after  having  ascertained  where  the  French  were  sta- 
tioned, to  request  an  escort  of  warriors  to  be  his  guides 
and  safeguard  the  rest  of  the  journey.  When  arrived  at 
the  principal  French  post,  he  was  to  present  his  credentials 
and  a  letter  from  the  governor  of  Virginia  to  the  com- 
mandant, and  in  the  name  of  his  Rritannic  Majesty  to 
demand  an  answer.  He  was  furthermore  to  inquire  dili- 
gently, and  by  cautious  means,  into  the  number  of  the 
French  troops  that  had  crossed  the  Lakes,  the  reinforce- 
ments expected  from  Canada,  how  many  forts  they  had 
erected  and  at  what  places,  how  they  were  garrisoned  and 
appointed,  and  their  distances  from  each  other;  and,  in 
short,  to  procure  all  the  intelligence  possible  respecting /the 
condition  and  objects  of  the  intruders. 

Fortified  with  written  instructions  to  this  effect,  with 
credentials  and  a  passport  to  which  the  great  seal  of  the 
colony  was  affixed,  he  departed  from  Williamsburg,  the 
seat  of  government  in  Virginia,  on  the  31st  of  October, 
1763.  The  distance  before  him  to  the  extreme  point  of 
his  destination,  by  the  route  he  would  pursue,  was  about 
five  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  in  great  part  over  lofty  and 
rugged  mountains,  and  more  than  half  of  the  way  through 
the  heart  of  a  wilderness,  where  no  traces  of  civilization 
as  yet  appeared. 

Passing  through  the  towns  of  Fredericksburg,  Alexan- 
dria, and  Winchester,  he  arrived  at  Will's  Creek  in  fourteen 
days.    John  Davidson  had  joined  him  as  Indian  interpre- 
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ter ;  and  Jaeob  Tanlnraain,  a  DulcluBftiai  by  birthi  atnd  for*  ourrm 
marly  an  offioet  in  the  army,  waa  employed  to  assiat  in       '^ 
bis  intercourse  with  tbe  French,  being  aequainted  with     i^^^* 
their  language.     At  Will's  Creek  he  found  Mr.  Gist,  a 
person  long  accustomed  to  the  woods,  having  soT^ral  times 
pmetraled  far  into  the  Interior,  and  lately  begmi  a  settle^ 
ment  in  the  yalley  between  the  last  ridge  of  the  Alio* 
ganies  and  the  Monongahela  River.     Mr.  Gist  consented 
to  go  with  him  as  a  guide.    Four  oth^  men,  two  of 
them  Indian  traders,  were  added  as  attendanta 

The  party  was  now  increased  to  eight  persons.  With  JjJJJ*'** 
horses,  teats,  baggage,  and  provisions,  suited  to  the  ezpe*  MonuiM. 
dition,  tbey  left  the  extreme  vei^e  of  civilizatioB  at  Will's 
C^oeek^  and  entered  the  forests.  The  inclemmcy  of  the 
season,  the  AUeganies  covered  with  snow  and  the  valleys 
flooded  by  the  swellmg  waters,  the  rough  passives  over 
the  mouiKtains  and  the  difficulties  in  ciosmng  the  streams 
by  final  rafta,  fording,  or  swimming,  w&te  obitacles  that 
could  be  overcome  but  slowly  and  with  patience.  They 
at  length  reached  the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  whece  the  Monon- 
gahela and  Allegany  unite  to  form  that  river.  The  place 
was  critically  examined  by  Major  Washington,  and  he  waa 
inqsreased  with  the  advantages  it  afforded  aa  a  military 
post,  both  for  defence  and  a  depository  of  suf^Ues,  in  case 
of  hostilities  in  that  quarter;  and  it  was  by  his  sdvicoi 
that  a  fortification  was  shortly  afterwards  begun  there, 
which  became  celebrated  in  two  wars. 

Hastening  onward  to  Logstown,  about  tw#nty  miles  be-  Jj^jj^i'^ 
k>w  the  Fork,  he  called  together  some  of  the  Indian^hiefti  i-ogatowa. 
and  delivered  to  them  the  governor's  message,  sohoiting  a     ^^'^ 
guard  to  the  French  encampments.    The  princip9l  sachem 
was  Tanaehsriaon,  otherwise  called  the  Half-King.    He 
was  fidendly  to  the  English,  or  rather  he  was  unfiriendly 
to  the  French ;  not  that  he  loved  one  more  than  the  other, 
but  he  valued  his  rights  and  independence.    In  the  sim- 
plicity of  his  heart,  ha  supposed  the  English  sought  only 
an  intercourse  ci  trade,  an  exchange  of  arms,  powdeor,  and 
goods,  for  dsiim  and  furs,  which  would  be  beneficial  to 
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obaptr:  the  Indians.  When  ibe  Prmch  came  with  anns  in  their 
"•  hands,  took  possession  of  the  country,  and  built  forts,  his 
1753.  suspicions  were  awakened,  and  he  saw  no  other  method 
of  defeating  their  designs,  than  by  adhering  to  the  Ebg* 
lish.  Tanacharison,  as  a  deputy  from  several  tribes,  had 
been  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  French  commandant,  and 
made  a  speech  to  him,  the  substance  of  which  he  related 
to  Major  Washington. 

"  Fathers,"  said  he,  "  I  am  come  to  tell  you  your  own 
speeches;  what  your  own  mouths  haye  declared.  Fath* 
ers,  you  in  former  days  set  a  silver  basin  before  us,  wherein 
there  was  the  leg  of  a  beaver,  and  desired  all  the  nations 
to  come  and  eat  of  it,  to  eat  in  peace  and  plenty,  and 
not  to  be  churlish  to  one  another ;  and  that  if  any  such 
person  should  be  found  to  be  a  disturber,  I  here  lay  down 
by  the  edge  of  the  dish  a  rod,  which  you  must  scourge 
them  with  ;  and  if  your  father  should  get  foolish,  in  my 
dd  days,  I  desire  you  may  use  it  upon  me  as  well  as 
others. 

'^  Now,  fathers,  it  is  you  who  are  the  disturbers  in  this 
land,  by  coming  and  building  your  towns,  and  taking  it 
away  unknown  to  us,  and  by  force. 

'^  Fathers,  we  kindled  a  fire  a  long  time  ago,  at  a  place 
called  Montreal,  where  we  desired  you  to  stay,  and  not 
to  come  and  intrude  upon  our  land*  I  now  deshe  yon 
may  despatch  to  that  place  ]  for  be  it  known  to  you,  fiaith- 
ers,  that  this  is  our  land  and  not  yours. 

'^  Fathers,  I  desire  you  may  hear  me  in  civilness  ;  if 
not,  we  must  handle  that  rod  which  was  laid  down  for 
the  use  of  the  obstreperous.  If  you  had  come  in  a  peace- 
able manner,  like  our  brothers  the  English,  we  would  not 
have  been  against  your  trading  with  us  as  they  do  ,*  but 
to  come,  fathers,  and  build  houses  upon  our  land,  and  to 
take  it  by  force,  is  what  we  cannot  submit  to. 

^'  Fathers,  both  you  and  the  English  are  white  ;  we 
live  in  a  country  between ;  therefore,  the  land  belongs  to 
neither  one  nor  the  other.  But  the  Great  Being  above 
allowed  it  to  be  a  place  of  residence  for  us  ;  so,  fatherS| 
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I  desire  you  to  withdraw,  as  I  hare  done  our  brothers  the 
English;  for  I  will  keep  you  at  arm's  length.  I  lay  this 
down  as  a  trial  for  both,  to  see  which  will  have  the  great-  1T63. 
est  regard  to  it,  and  that  side  we  will  stand  by,  and  make 
equal  sharers  witlvus.  Our  brothers,  the  English,  have 
heard  this,  and  I  come  now  to  tell  it  to  you;  for  I  am 
not  afraid  to  dischai^e  you  off  this  land."  * 
-  These  are  the  sentiments  of  a  patriot  and  a  hero,  but 
the  highminded  savage  was  not  aware,  that,  as  far  as  he 
and  his  race  were  concerned,  there  was  no  difference  be- 
tween his  professed  firiends  and  open  enemies.  He  had 
never  studied  in  the  school  of  politics,  which  finds  an  ex- 
cuse for  rapacity  and  injustice  in  the  law  of  nations,  nor 
learned  that  it  was  the  prerogative  of  civilization  to  prey 
upon  the  ignorant  and  the  defenceless. 

The  sachems  at  length  met  in  council,  and  Major  Wash- 
ington addressed  to  them  a  speech,  explaining  the  objects 
of  his  mission,  and  the  wishes  of  the  governor.     He  then 

*  At  a  conference  beld  at  Carlisle,  in  Pennsylvania,  October,  1759; 
between  deputies  from  the  government  of  that  province,  of  whom  Frank- 
lin was  one,  and  others  from  the  western  Indians,  it  appeared  that  two 
messages  had  been  sent  to  the  French  before  the  above  speech.  Mona- 
catoocha,  otherwise  called  Scarrooyady,  who  was  the  principal  speaker, 
said,  that  when  the  Indians  heard  of  the  approach  of  the  French  from 
Canada,  a  council  was  held  at  Logstown,  and  they  despatched  a  mes- 
senger, who  met  them  at  the  Niagara  River,  and  wa,med  them  in  a 
formal  manner  not  to  advance  any  farther.  This  had  no  effect  Again, 
as  soon  as  it  was  known  that  the  French  had  entered  the  Ohio  coun- 
try, a  second  messenger  met  them  near  Venango,  who  complained  of 
their  coming  with  an  armed  force  into  the  country,  without  first  explain- 
ing their  object  and  motives  to  the  Indians.  A  haughty  answer  was 
returned,  and  Tanacharison  was  then  sent  to  the  French  fort  with  the 
last  warning.  Monacatoocha  recited  the  speech,  which  Taiiacharison  was 
instructed  to  make,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  Minutes  of  the  Conference. 
It  is  remarkable  that  it  agrees  very  exactly,  both  in  its  substance  and 
figurative  language,  with  the  speech  as  related  to  Major  Washington  at 
Logstown,  thus  affording  a  proof  of  the  precision  with  which  the  Indians 
transacted  afiairs  of  this  sort,  and  of  the  retentiveness  of  their  memory. 
Monacatoocha  gave  as  a  reason  fqr  their  manner  of  proceeding,  that 
the  Great  Being,  who  resides  above,  had  ordered  them  to  send  three 
of  peace  before  they  made  war. 

4  c 
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durnn  gave  them  t  string  of  wampum,  the  Indiaxi  token  of  fiiend- 
"*        ship  and  alliance.     They  eonsulted  together,  and  deputed 
176a.     Tanacharison  to  reply  in  the  name  of  the  wiiole.      Hia 
language  wa«  pacific,  and  the  escort  was  promised  ;  but, 
the  young  warriors  being  out  on  a  hunting  party,  three  cht 
four  days  were  consumed  in  waiting  for  their  return.    As 
his  business  was  pressing,  Msgof  Washington  could  delay 
XM>  longer,  and  he  finally  set  ofi^  accompanied  by  four  In* 
dians  only,  Tanacharison  being  of  the  number. 
Joaneyto        The  distattcc  to  the  station  of  the  French  commandant 
A»^  was  one  himdred  and  twenty  miles.     The  journey  was 

performed  without  any  important  incident,  except  at  Ye- 
nango,  one  of  the  French  outposts,  where  various  strata- 
gems  were  used  to  detain  the  Indians.  He  was  civilly 
treated,  however,  by  Captain  Joncaire,  the  principal  officer, 
who  told  him  where  the  head-quarters  were  establifibed. 
Rain  and  snow  fell  continually,  and,  after  incredible  toils 
from  exposure  and  the  badness  of  the  travelling  through 
an  illimitable  forest,  iatersected  with  deep  streams  and 
morasses,  he  was  rejoiced  to  find  himself  at  the  end  of  his 
journey,  forty-one  days  firom  the  time  he  left  Williams- 
burg. 
wSTE^  M.  de  St.  Pierre,  the  commandant,  was  an  elderly  per- 
Pwoch  com.  son,  a  knight  of  the  military  order  of  St.  Louis,  and  cour- 


Dm.  is.  teous  in  his  manners.  At  the  first  interview  he  promised 
immediate  attention  to  the  letter  from  Governor  Dinwid- 
die,  and  every  thing  was  provided  for  the  convenience 
and  comfort  of  Major  Washington  and  his  party  while 
they  remained  at  the  fort.  At  the  next  meeting  the  com- 
mission and  letter  were  produced,  read,  translated,  and  de- 
liberately explained.  The  commandant  coimselled  with  his 
officers,  and  in  two  days  an  answer  was  returned. 

The  governor's  letter  asserted,  that  the  lands  on  the 
Ohio  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Great  Britain,  expressed 
surprise  at  the  encroachments  of  the  French,  demanded 
by  whose  authority  an  armed  force  had  crossed  the  Lakes, 
and  urged  a  speedy  and  peaceful  departure.  M.  de  St. 
Pierre  replied  in  the  style  of  a  soldier,  saying  it  did  not 
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bdong  to  him  to  discuss  tnaties,  that  such  a  message  ohafibb 
should  have  been  sent  to  the  Marquis  Duquesne,  Governor       "* 
of  Canada,  by  whose  instructions  he  acted,  and  whose  or-     i753. 
ders  he  diould  be  careful  to  obey,  and  that  the  sununons 
to  retire  could  not  be  comjdied  with.  .  The  tone  was  re- 
spectful, but  uncomplying  and  determined. 

While  the  French  officers  were  holding  consultations,  exudiiim 

tbftlbit* 

and  getting  the  despatch  ready,  Major  Washington  took 
an  opportunity  to  look  aroimd  and  examine  the  fort.  His 
attendants  were  instructed  to  do  the  same.  He  was  thus 
enabled  to  bring  away  an  accurate  description  of  its  form, 
size,  construction,  cannon,  and  barracks.  His  men  count- 
ed the  canoes  in  the  river,  and  such  as  were  partly  fin- 
ished. The  fort  was  situate  on  a  branch  of  French  Creek, 
about  fifteen  miles  south  of  Lake  Ikie.  A  plan  of  it, 
drawn  by  Msyor  Washington,  was  sent  to  the  British  gov- 
ernment. 

The  snow  was  falling  so  fast,  that  he  ordered  back  his  Pouteiy 
horses  to  Yenango,  resolved  to  go  down  himself  by  water, 
a  canoe  having  been  offered  to  him  for  that  purpose.  He 
had  been  entertained  with  great  politeness;  nor  did  the 
complaisance  of  M.  de  St.  Pierre  exhaust  itself  in  mere 
forms  of  civility.  The  canoe,  by  his  order,  was  plenti- 
fully stocked  with  provisions,  liquors,  and  every  other  sup- 
ply that  could  be  wanted. 

But  the  same  artifices  were  practised  and  expedients  ArtuieMto 
tried,  as  at  Yenango,  to  lure  away  the  Indians,  and  keep 
them  behind.  Many  temptations  were  held  out,  presents 
given,  and  others  promised.  The  Half-King  was  a  man 
of  consequence,  whose  friendship  was  not  to  be  lost,  if 
it  could  possibly  be  retained.  He  persisted  in  his  reserve, 
however,  and  now  offered  a  second  time  to  the  French 
ccnnmandant  the  speech-belt,  or  wampum,  as  indicating 
that  the  alliance  between  them  was  broken  off.  The  lat- 
ter refused  to  accept  it,  and  soothed  the  savage  with  soil 
words  and  fair  professions,  saying  it  was  his  Wish  to  live 
in  amity  and  peace  with  the  Indians,  and  to  trade  with 
them,  and  that  he  would  immediately  send  goods  to  their 
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OBAPTEB  towns.  These  attempts  to  inveigle  the  Half-King  and  his 
companions  were  discovered  by  Major  Washington,  who 
complained  of  the  delay,  and  insinuated  the  cause.  M.  de 
St.  Pierre  was  urbane,  as  usual,  seemed  ignorant  of  all 
that  passed,  could  not  tell  why  the  Indians  stayed,  and 
declared  nothing  should  be  wanting  on  his  part  to  fulfil 
Major  Washington's  desires.  Finally,  after  much  perplexi- 
ty and  trouble,  the  whole  party  embarked  in  a  canoe. 

The  passage  down  was  fatiguing,  slow,  and  perilous. 
Rocks,  shaJlojys,  drifting  trees,  and  currents  kept  them  in 
constant  alarm.  "  Many  times,"  says  Major  Washington 
in  his  Journal,  '^  all  hands  were  obliged  to  get  out,  and 
remain  in  the  water  half  an  hour  or  more  in  getting  over 
the  shoals.  At  one  place  the  ice  had  lodged,  and  made 
it  impassable  by  water ;  and  we  were  obliged  to  carry  our 
canoe  across  a  neck  of  land  a  quarter  of  a  mile  over." 
bi  six  days  they  landed  at  Yenango,  a  distance  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  by  the  winding  of  the  stream. 

The  horses  were  found  here,  but  in  so  emaciated  and 
pitiable  a  condition,  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  they 
could  perform  the  journey.  The  baggage  and  provisions 
were  all  to  be  transported  on  their  backs.  To  lighten 
their  burden,  as  much  as  possible.  Major  Washington,  clad 
in  an  Indian  walking-dress,  determined  to  proceed  on  foot, 
with  Mr.  Gist  and  Mr.  Yanbraam,  putting  the  horses  im- 
der  the  direction  of  the  drivers.  After  three  days'  travel, 
the  horses  becoming  more  feeble,  and  the  cold  and  snow 
hourly  increasing,  this  mode  of  journeying  proved  so  tardy 
and  discouraging,  that  another  was  resorted  to.  Mr.  Yan- 
braam took  charge  of  the  horses,  with  orders  to  go  on  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Major  Washington,  with  a  knapsack 
on  his  back,  containing  his  papers  and  food,  and  with  a 
gim  in  his  hand,  left  the  party,  accompanied  only  by  Mr. 
Gist,  equipped  in  the  same  manner.  They  turned  out  of 
the  path,  and  directed  their  course  through  the  woods  so 
as  to  strike  the  Allegany  River,  and  cross  it  near  Shan- 
nopins  Town,  two  or  three  miles  above  the  Pork  of  the 
Ohio.     The  next  day  an  adventure  occurred,  which  is 
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well  narratad  by  Mr.  Gist  in  a  diary  written  by  him  at  ohaftbr 
the  tinie.  "* 


"  We  rose  early  in  the  morning,  and  set  out  about  two     ^7sz. 
o'clock,  and  got  to  the  Murdering  Town  on  the  southeast  (Jjf^^*" 
fork  of  Beaver  Creek.      Here  we  met  with  an  Indian,  J|^^ 
whom  I  thought  I  had  seen  at  Joncaire's,  at  Yenango,  ■»"i*c»««- 
when  on  our  journey  up  to  the  French  fort.     This  fel-     '^^*^* 
low  called  me  by  my  Indian  name,  and  pretended  to  be 
glad  to  see  me.     He  asked  us  several  questions,  as,  how 
we  came  to  travel  on  foot,  when  we  left  Yenango,  where 
we  parted  with  our  horses,  and  when  they  'fc'ould  be  there. 
Major  Washington  insisted  on   travelling  by  the  nearest 
way  to  the  Forks  of  the  Allegany.  We  asked  the  Indian  if 
he  could  go  with  us,  and  show  us  the  nearest  way.     The 
Indian  seemed  very  glad,  and  ready  to  go  with  us ;  upon 
which  we  set  out,  and  the  Indian  took  the  Major's  pack. 
We  travelled  very  brisk  for  eight  or  ten  miles,  when  the 
Major's  feet  grew  very  sore,  and  he  very  weary,  and  the 
Indian  steered  too  much  northeastwardly.     The  Major  de- 
sired to  encamp;   upon  which  the  Indian  asked  to  carry 
his  gun,  but  he  refused;  and  then  the  Indian  grew  churl- 
ish,  and  .pressed  us  to  keep  on,  telling  us  there  were 
Ottawa  Indians  in  those  woods,  and  they  would  scalp  us, 
if  we  lay  out ;   but  go  to  his  cabin,  and  we  should  be 
safe. 

''  I  thought  very  ill  of  the  fellow,  but  did  not  care  to 
let  the  Major  know  I  mistrusted  him.  But  he  soon  mis- 
trusted him  as  much  as  I  did.  The  Indian  said  he  could 
hear  a  gun  from  his  cabin,  and  steered  us  more  north- 
wardly. We  grew  uneasy,  and  then  he  said  two  whoops 
might  be  heard  from  his  cabin.  We  went  two  miles 
further.  Then  th^  Major  said  he  would  stay  at  the  next 
water,  and  we  desired  the  Indian  to  stop  at  the  next 
water;  but,  before  we  came  to  water,  we  came  to  a  clear 
meadow.  It  was  very  light,  and  snow  was  on  the  ground. 
The  Indian  made  a  stop,  and  turned  about.  The  Major 
saw  him  point  his  gun  towards  us,  and  he  fired.  Said 
the  Major,   '  Are  you  shot  ? '     '  No,'  said  I ;  upon  which 
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OHAiPtne  the  Indian  ran  forward  to  a  big  standing  white  oak,  and 
^  began  loading  his  gun,  but  we  were  soon  with  him.  I 
1763.  would  have  killed  him,  but  the  Major  would  not  suffer 
me.  We  let  him  charge  his  gun.  We  found  he  put  in 
a  bail;  then  we  took  care  of  him.  Either  the  Major  or 
I  always  stood  by  the  guns.  We  made  him  make  a  fire 
for  us  by  a  little  run,  as  if  we  intended  to  sleep  there. 
.  I  said  to  the  Major,  '  As  you  will  not  have  him  killed,  we 
must  get  him  away,  and  then  we  must  travel  all  night ; ' 
upon  which  I  said  to  the  Indian,  '  I  suppose  you  were 
lost,  and  fired  your  gun.'  He  said  he  knew  the  way  to 
his  cabin,  and  it  was  but  a  little  way.  '  Well,'  said  I, 
'  do  you  go  home ;  and,  as  we.  are  tired,  we  will  follow 
your  track  in  the  morning,  and  here  is  a  cake  of  bread  for 
you,  and  you  must  give  us  meat  in  the  morning.'  He 
was  glad  to  get  away.  I  followed  him,  and  listened, 
until  he  was  fairly  out  of  the  way;  and  then  we  went 
about  half  a  mile,  when  we  made  a  fire,  set  our  compass, 
fixed  our  course,  and  travelled  all  night.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  were  on  the  head  of  Piny  Creek." 

Whether  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Indian  to  kill 
either  of  them  can  only  be  conjectured.  The  circum- 
stances were  extremely  susjricious.  Major  Washington 
hints  at  this  incident  in  his  JoumaL  "  We  fell  in  with 
a  party  of  French  Indians,"  says  he,  "  who  had  lain  in 
wait  for  us.  One  of  them  fired  at  Mr.  Gist  or  me,  not 
fifteen  steps  off,  but  fortunately  missed.  We  took  the  fel- 
low in  custody,  and  kept  him  till  nine  o'clock  at  night; 
then  let  him  go,  and  walked  all  the  remaining  part  of 
the  night  without  making  any  stop,  that  we  might  get 
the  start  so  far  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  their  pur- 
suit the  next  day,  since  we  were  well  assured  they  would 
follow  our  track  as  soon  as  it  was  light."  No  more  was 
ArriTHtt  seen  or  heard  of  them.  The  next  night,  at  dusk,  the 
tLknt.  travellers  came  to  the  Allegany  River,  a  little  above  Shan- 
nopins,  where  they  expected  to  cross  over  on  the  ice ;  but 
in  this  they  were  disappointed,  the  river  being  firoeen 
only  a  few  yards  on  each  side,  and  a  great  body  of  bro- 
ken ice  driving  rapidly  down  the  ciurent. 
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Weary  and  exhauated  they  were  compelled  to  pass  the  obaptss 
night  <m  the  bank  of  the  river,  exposed  to  the  rigor  of       "• 
the  weather,  xoiLkiQg  their  beds  on  the  snow,  with  no     1^53. 
other  covering  than  their  blankets.    When  the  morning 
came,  thdr  invention  was  the  only  resource  for  providing 
the  means  of  gaining  the  opposite  shore, 

"  There  was  no  way  of  getting  over,"  says  Major  Wash-  2^,^^^^ 
ington,  ''  but  on  a  raft ;  which  we  set  about  with  but  one  ^tw. 
poor  hatchet,  and  finished  just  aflter  snnsetting.  This  was 
a  whole  day's  work.  We  next  got  it  launched,  and  went 
on  board  of  it;  then  set  off.  But  before  we  were  half 
way  over,  we  were  jammed  in  the  ice  in  such  a  manner, 
that  we  expected  every  moment  our  raft  would  sink,  and 
ourselves  perish.  I  put  out  my  settingpole  to  try  to  stop 
the  raft,  that  the  ice  might  pass  by;  when  the  rapidity 
of  the  stream  threw  it  with  so  much  violence  against  the 
pcde,  that  it  jerked  me  out  into  ten  feet  water.  But  I 
fortunately  saved  myself  by  c>atching  hold  of  one  of  the 
raft  logs.  Notwithstanding  all  our  efforts  we  could  not 
get  the  raft  to  either  shore,  but  were  obliged,  as  we  were 
near  an  island,  to  quit  our  raft,  and  make  to  it." 

This  providential  escape  £rom  most  imminent  danger, 
was  not  the  end  of  their  calamities.  They  were  thrcrwn 
upon  a  desert  island ;  the  weather  was  intensely  cold ;  Mr. 
Gist's  hands  and  feet  were  frozen;  and  their  snffarings 
through  the  night  were  extreme.  A  gleam  of  hope  a{>- 
peared  with  the  dawn  of  morning.  Between  the  island 
and  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river^  the  ice  had  eongealed 
so  hard  as  to  bear  their  weight  They  crossed  over  withr  Jjjjjj*^ 
out  accident,  and  the  same  day  reached  a  trading  post  re* 
cently  established  by  Mr.  Frazier,  near  the  spot  where 
eighteen  months  afterwards  was  fought  the  memorable 
battle  of  the  Monongahda. 

Here  they  rested  two  or  three  days,  both  to  recruit 
themselves  and  to  procure  horses.    Meantime  Msgor  Wadi-  ^ff!^^ 
ington  paid  a  complimentary  visit  to  Q^ueen  Aliquippa,  an  AUqaippa. 
Indian  princess,  who  resided  at  the  confluence  of  the  Mo<-    ^^*^  ^ 
nongahela  and  Youghiogany  Rivers.     She  had  expressed 
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dissatisfaction,  that  he  had  neglected  this  mark  of  respect 
on  his  way  out.  An  apology,  seconded  by  the  more  sub- 
stantial token  of  a  present,  soothed  her  wounded  dignity, 
and  secured  a  gracious  reception. 

Nothing  was  heard  of  Tanbraam  and  his  party.  Anxi- 
ous to  hasten  back,  and  report  to  the  governor  the  result 
of  his  mission,  Major  Washington  did  not  wait  for  them. 
With  Mr.  Gist  he  recrossed  the  Alleganies  to  Will's  Creek, 
and  thence  proceeded  with  despatch  to  Williamsburg, 
where  he  arrived  on  the  16th  of  January,  having  been 
absent  eleven  weeks. 

The  intentions  and  movements  of  the  French  being  now 
understood,  Governor  Dinwiddle  thought  the  occasion  de- 
manded prompt  and  energetic  action.  He  called  his  Coun- 
cil together,  and  laid  before  them  Major  Washington's 
journal,  and  the  letter  of  the  French  commandant.  It 
was  agreed,  that  the  instructions  heretofore  received  from 
the  ministry  imposed  it  as  a  duty,  in  case  of  an  invasion 
of  the  King's  dominions,  to  repel  it  by  a  resort  to  arms. 
There  was  no  longer  any  doubt,  that  the  state  of  things, 
anticipated  by  the  ministers,  had  actually  come  to  pass. 
It  was  now  time  to  prepare  for  the  exigency.  At  the 
last  meeting  of  the  House  of  Burgesses,  the  governor  had 
failed  in  his  endeavors  to  rouse  the  representatives  of  the 
people  to  a  sense  of  danger,  and  no  funds  had  been  pro- 
vided for  establishing  a  military  force. 

Without  waiting  for  the  burgesses  to  convene,  the  Coun- 
cil advised  the  immediate  enlistment  of  two  hundred  men, 
with  directions  to  march  to  the  Ohio,  and  build  one  or 
two  forts  there,  before  the  French  should  be  able  to  de- 
scend the  river  in  the  spring,  as  they  had  threatened  to 
do.  An  order  was  issued  for  raising  two  companies,  of 
one  hundred  men  each,  in  the  northern  counties  by  vol- 
untary enlistments,  or,  if  that  method  should  prove  im- 
practicable, by  drafts  from  the  militia.  The  conduct  of 
Major  Washington  had  hitherto  been  marked  with  so  much 
prudence,  resolution,  and  capacity,  that  he  was  appointed 
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to  the  chief  command  of  these  troops,  apparently  by  the  chaftbr 
unanimous  voice  of  the  Ck)uncil.  "• 

To  make  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  1754. 
and  if  possible  to  work  them  up  to  some  degree  of  en-  hioovui 
thusiasm,  and  excite  their  indignation  against  the  invaders, 
Grovemor  Dinwiddie  caused  Major  Washington's  journal  to 
be  published.  It  was  copied  into  nearly  all  the  newspa- 
pers of  the  other  colonies.  In  London  it  was  reprinted, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  government,  and  accounted  a 
document  of  much  importance,  as  unfolding  the  views  of 
the  French,  and  announcing  the  first  positive  proof  of  their 
hostile  acts  in  the  disputed  territory. 

Nothing  more  was  expected*  firom  the  small  military  prep- 
arations set  on  foot  by  the  governor  and  Council,  than  to 
take  a  position  on  the  Ohio  before  the  French  should 
come  down  the  river,  and  unite  with  the  parties  from 
New  Orleans.  The  command  of  one  of  the  two  compa- 
nies was  given  to  Captain  Trent,  who,  being  acquainted 
with  the  fix)ntiers,  was  sent  forward  to  enlist  his  men 
among  the  traders  and  back  settlers,  and  ordered  to  com- 
mence with  all  speed  the  building  of  a  fort  at  the  Fork 
of  the  Ohio,  in  conformity  with  the  recommendation  of 
Major  Washington,  who  had  examined  that  place,  as  we 
have  seen,  with  a  view  to  its  military  advantages. 

At  the  same  time,  Major  Washington  was  stationed  at  suttonedM 
Alexandria,  as  a  convement  situation  for  the  rendezvous  Yebnuaj, 
of  his  men,  and  for  superintending  the  transportation  of 
supplies  and  the  cannon  intended  to  be  moimted  in  the 
fort.  Lord  Fairfax,  holding  the  office  of  county-lieutenant, 
which  gave  him  authority  over  the  militia  in  his  neigh- 
borhood, was  active  in  procuring  enlistments  and  render- 
ing other  services  to  his  young  friend.  The  governor's 
instructions  to  the  officers  bore  a  warlike  aspect.  They 
were  to  drive  away,  kill,  and  destroy,  or  seize  as  pris- 
oners, all  persons  not  the  subjects  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  who  should  attempt  to  settle  or  take  possession 
of  the  lands  on  the  Ohio  River  or  any  of  its  tributaries. 

These  arrangements  being  made,   Governor  Dinwiddie 
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CBAPTEK  summoned  the  legislature  to  meet  at  an  early  day,  in  or- 

"•  der  to  take  into  consideration  the  critical  state  of  affairs, 

i''^^.  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  Dominion,  as  Virginia 

Themtrw  ^^f^s  at  that  time  denominated.     He  also  wrote  letters  to 

nor  6iid6aT^ 

SeothS^  ^^®  gorernors  of  the  other  provinces,  calling  on  them  for 
coioniM.  jjj^^  aud  drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  common  danger, 
with  moving  appeals  to  their  patriotism  and  sense  of  duty 
to  their  sovereign.  New  York  and  the  New  Ekigland 
colonies  he  desired  to  send  troops  towards  Canada,  and 
make  a  feint  in  that  direction,  which  should  prevent  Che 
reinforcements  at  Quebec  from  marching  to  the  Oido. 

These  appeals  were  of  little  avail;  the  governors  had 
received  no  instructions;  funds  for  military  objects  were 
not  at  their  disposal;  and  the  assemblies  were  slow  to 
impose  taxes  even  for  the  support  of  their  own  govern- 
ments. Some  persons  doubted  the  authority  of  the  gov- 
ernor of  Virginia  to  meddle  in  so  grave  a  matter ;  others 
were  not  convinced,  that  the  French  had  encroached  up- 
on the  King's  lands ;  and  others  regarded  it  as  a  national 
concern,  in  which  the  colonies  had  no  right  to  interfere 
without  direct  orders  and  assistance  from  the  King.  If 
treaties  have  been  violated,  said  they,  it  is  not  for  us  to 
avenge  the  insult,  and  precipitate  a  war  by  our  zeal  and 
rashness. 

In  short,  the  call  was  premature,  and  there  was  little 
hope  of  cooperation  from  the  other  colonies.     Messengers 
were   despatched  to  the   southern   Indians,   the  Catawbas 
and  Cherokees,   inviting  them  to  join  in  repelling  a  com- 
mon enemy,  who  had  already  engaged  in  their  behalf  the 
powerful   nations  of  Chippewas  and  Ottowas.       Reliance 
was  also  placed  on  the  friendship  of  the  Twigtwees,  Del- 
awares,  and  other  tribes  beyond  the  Ohio. 
di^SdWMto       When  the   assembly  met,  a  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
Sf^miiiulrr^  vailed,  as  to  the  measures  that  ought  to  be  pursued;  but 
opereuons.     ^^^  thousand  poimds   were   finally  voted   for  the  defence 
of  the  colony,  cloaked  under  the  title  of  an  act  "  for  the 
encouragement  and  protection  of  the  settlers  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi."    The  governor's  equanimity  was  severely  tried. 


■ent  to  the 
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The  King's  prerogative  and  his  own  dignity  he  thought  chapter 
were  not  treated  with  due  respect.     So  obtuse  were  some 


of  the  burgesses,  that  they  could  not  perceive  the  justice  ^^^^^ 
of  the  Song's  claims  to  the  lands  in  question,  and  they 
had  the  boldness  to  let  their  doubts  be  known  in  a  full 
assembly.  "You  may  well  conceive,"  said  the  governor 
in  writing  to  a  friend,  "  how  I  fired  at  this ;  that  an  Eng- 
lish legislature  should  presume  to  doubt  the  right  of  his 
Majesty  to  the  interior  parts  of  this  continent,  the  back 
of  his  dominions."  And,  alluding  to  one  of  the  members, 
he  added,  "  How  this  French  spirit  could  possess  a  person 
of  his  high  distinction  and  sense,  I  know  not."  Another 
point  was  still  more  annoying  to  him.  The  Assembly 
appointed  commissioners  to  superintend  the  appropriation 
of  the  funds.  This  act  he  took  as  a  dight  to  himself, 
since  by  virtue  of  his  office  the  dispoBal  of  money  for 
public  uses  ou^t  to  rest  exclusively  with  the  governor* 
Such  was  his  view  of  the  matter,  and  he  declared  that 
nothing  but  the  extreme  urgency  of  the  case  should  have 
induced  him  to  sign  the  bill. 

To  the  Earl  of  Hddeomesse  he  complained  of  the  way^  ooTernor** 
ward  tenqper  and  strange  doings  of  the  Assembly.  "  I  am 
sorry  to  find  them,"  said  he,  ^  very  much  in  a  republican 
way  of  thinking ;  and,  indeed,  they  do  not  act  in  a  {hxk 
per  constitutional  way,  but  make  em^roachments  on  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown,  in  which  some  former  governors 
have  submitted  too  much  to  them;  and,  I  fear,  withoat 
a  very  particular  instruction,  it  will  be  difficult  to  bring 
them  to  order."  Notwithstanding  these  grievances,  the 
governor's  zeal  iGor  the  public  good  rose  above  his  personal 
feelings,  and  he  applied  himself  axdently  to  the  work  he 
had  undertaken. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


Military  Preparatioiis.  —  Waahington  appointed  Lieotenant-Colonel.  —  March- 
ei  to  the  Allegany  Mountaina.  —  Joined  bj  Partiei  of  Indiana.  —  Skinniah 
with  a  French  Detachment  under  JomonTille.  —  The  Chief  Command  de- 
volve! on  Colonel  Waahington.  —  Hia  generooa  Sentimenta  reapecting  the 
Termi  of  Service.  —  Fort  Necemty.  —  Battle  of  the  Great  Meadowi.  — 
Reaigna  hia  commifeion.  —  Engagea  in  the  expedition  under  General  Brad- 
dock.  —  Diffienltiea  enoonnterad  hj  the  Army  in  ita  March.  —  Battle  of 
the  Monongahela.  ~  Ita  dinatroua  Reaolta.  —  Bravery  and  good  Condncl 
of  Colonel  Waahington  in  that  Action.  —  Hia  prudent  Advice  to  General 
Braddock. 
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With  the  means  now  {nrovided  by  the  legislature,  the 
military  establishment  was  mcreased  to  six  companies,  mi- 
der  the  command  of  Colonel  Joshua  Fry.  He  was  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  educated  at  Oxford,  skilled  in  the 
mathematical  sciences,  and  much  esteemed  for  his  amiable 
qualities  and  gentlemanly  character.  Major  Washington 
was  made  second  in  command,  with  the  rank  of  Ueutenant- 
colonel.  Subordinate  officers  were  conunissioned,  and,  to 
quicken  the  military  zeal  of  the  people,  and  give  alacrity 
to  the  recruiting  service.  Governor  Dinwiddle  issued  a  proc- 
lamation granting  two  hundred  thousand  acres  of  land  on 
the  Ohio  River,  to  be  divided  among  the  troops,  who 
should  engage  in  the  proposed  expedition,  and  releasing 
the  same  from  quitrents  for  fifteen  years.  One  thousand 
acres  were  ordered  to  be  laid  off,  contiguous  to  the  fort  at 
the  Fork  of  the  Ohio,  for  the  use  of  the  soldiers  doing 
duty  there,  to  be  called  the  garrison  lands. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  the  governor  to  the  ministers 
for  making  this  grant  were,  that  he  hoped  the  soldiers 
would  become  permanent  settlers,  and  that  it  was  better 
to  secure  the  lands  by  such  a  bounty,  than  to  allow  the 
French  to  take  quiet  possession  of  as  many  millions  of 
acres  as  he  had  granted  thousands.  His  proclamation  was 
sanctioned  by  the  King,  but  it  was  not  well  received  in 
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another   quarter.      The  Assembly  of   Pennsylvania  took   obafteb 
alarm  at  the  fireedom,  with  which  lands,   situate  as  they       "'• 
said  in  that  province,  were  given  away.     Governor  Ham-     1764. 
ilton  wrote  an  expostulatory  letter.     It  was  a  perplexing 
case ;  but  Governor  Dinwiddie  escaped  horn  the  difficulty    muciisl 
by  replying,  that  the  claims  of  Pennsylvania  were  at  least 
doubtful,  the  boimdary  line  not  having  been  run,  that  the 
object  in  view  equally  concerned  both  provinces,  that  his 
grant  did  not  necessarily  irn^j  future  jurisdiction,   and 
that,  if  the  Pennsylvania  claim  should  be  established,  the 
quitrents  might  eventually  be  paid  to  the  proinrietary  in- 
stead of  the  crown. 

Fresh  encouragement  was  inspired  by  a  letter  from  the  ladependeat 
Earl  of  Holdemesse,  authorizing  Governor  Dinwiddie  to  call  ^^^ 
to  his  aid  two  independent  companies  from  New  York, 
and  one  from  South  Carolina.  These  were  colonial  troops, 
raised  and  supported  at  the  s  King's  charge,  and  command- 
ed by  officers  with  royal  commissions.  They  could  be 
marched  to  any  part  of  the  continent.  None  of  these 
companies  had  ever  been  stationed  in  Virginia.  Expresses 
were  immediately  despatched  to  the  governors  of  the  above 
colonies,  requesting  them  to  order  forward  the  companies 
without  delay. 

News  came  from  North  Carolina,  also,  that  the  Assem-  North  ciro- 
bly  had  voted  twelve  thousand  pounds  for  defence,  and  money  tod 

nina  troops 

that  a  respectable  force  would  soon  be  in  the  field  to  join  for  deltas, 

^  ''  but  the  otbar 

their  neighbors  in  the  common  cause.  Thus  far  the  pros-  JJlJ^J^^ 
pect  was  flattering.  The  sjnnpathy  of  the  other  colonies, 
however,  did  not  manifest  itself  in  any  direct  eSotts,  The 
Assembly  of  Maryland  brought  in  a  money  bill,  which 
was  rejected  by  the  governor,  under  pretence,  that  the 
mode  proposed  for  levying  the  taxes  was  an  encroachment 
upon  the  prerogative.  Indeed,  the  apparition  of  the  pre- 
rogative never  failed  to  stare  the  colonial  governors  in  the 
face,  whenever  any  measure  salutary  to  the  people  was  to 
be  approved  by  them.  It  may  be,  that  the  bold  experi- 
ments and  aspiring  demands  of  the  assemblies  sometimes 
required  this  cautionary  check. 
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OHAFTm       The  fifxirit  of  libertyi  even  at   tfait  day,   was  restless 
'"•        under  the  burden  of  charters  and  usages,  and  was  every- 
I7i4.     where  struggling  to  throw  it  off,  or  at  least  to  diminish 
its  weight.      The  preroga^ve  was  the  potent  charm,  by 
which  the  governors  endeav(»ed  to  allay  this  spirit,  when 
they  found  arguments  and  personal  influence  unavailing, 
temem  tb    ^  Pennsylvania,  more  exposed  to  the  invasion  than  Yir^ 
SS^iS^    ginia,  the  legislature  weore  so  busy  in  carrying  on  the 
•iwMu!"""  9^Mffrol>  which  continued  for  years  between  themselves  and 
the  governor,  that  they  had  little  leisure  for  other  busi- 
ness.   Here  again  was  a  prerogative,  but  not  enforced  in 
the  name  of  the  King,  and  hence  perhaps  the  more  odi* 
ous  to  the  people. 

The  descendants  of  William  Penn,  called  the  proprieta- 
ries, owned  large  tracts  of.  land  in  the  province.  The 
Assembly  insisted,  and  very  justly,  that  these  lands,  being 
equally  benefited,  ought  to  bear  an  equal  portion  of  the 
tax  fear  defence.  They  reported  money  bills  upon  that 
principle ;  the  governor  refused  his  signature,  maintaining 
the  projnrietary  prerogative.  The  bills  foil  to  the  ground, 
and  nothing  was  done.  In  his  letter  of  explanation,  Gov- 
ernor Hamilton  regretted  the  failure  of  the  bills,  but  laid 
the  blame  at  the  door  of  the  Quakers,  who,  he  said,  had 
scruples  about  arming. 
1^^^^^  AlUiough  thus  feebly  sustained  by  their  neighbcM-s,  the 

^^  Yiiginians  did  not  abate  their  exertions.  The  enlistments 
went  on  with  considerable  success.  Colonel  Washington 
continued  his  head-quarters  at  Alexandria  till  the  begin- 
ning of  April.  Two  ccnnpanies  had  been  collected  at  that 
place,  with  which  he  marched  to  WilPs  Creek,  where  he 
arrived  on  the  20th,  having  been  joined  on  the  way  by 
another  company  under  Captain  Stephen.  The  march  was 
/  dow  and  fatiguing,  on  account  of  the  roughness  of  the 
roods,  and  the  difficulty  of  procuring  widens  to  convey 
the  baggage.  It  was  necessary  to  put  the  militia  law  in 
execution,  which  authorized  impressments ;  but  measures  of 
this  sort  are  always  disliked  by  the  peojde,  and  orders  axe 
tardily  obeyed  or  evaded.  The  artillery  and  some  of  the 
heavier  articles  went  by  water  up  the  Potomac. 
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A  pafty  of  Oaptain  Tvent's  man  bad  already  g<Hie  to  oKAmm 
the  Ohio,  and  beyna  to  bcdld  a  £ott    Jnst  befbie  Colonel       ^"' 
WaahingtoQ  reached  Will's  Croek,  a  rumor  came  firom  the     ^^^^' 
interiori  that  theee  men  were  taken  by  the  French ;  and  ShilU^a 
two  daye  alitefwards  the  akarmiTig  int^gence  was  con-  ^^ 
firmed  by  the  ensign  of  Captain  Trent's  com^Mny.     He 
reported,  that,  while  they  were  at  woric,  fivty-one  in  nmn- 
ber,  a  body  of  French  ttroops  descended  the  river  fiom 
Venango,  consisting  of  one  thousand  men,  with  eighteen 
pieces  of  cannon,  sixty  Inttteanx,  and  three  hmidred  canoes, 
under  the  ccnnmand  of  Captain  CcnitreccBiir,  and  summon- 
ed them  to  surrender,  threatening  to  take  ibroible  posses- 
sion of  the  fcMTt,  if  this  summons  w^re  not  immediately 
obeyed.     No  altematire  remained,  and,  the  captain  and 
lieutenant  bang  abeent.  Ensign  Ward  acceded  to  articles    Apcuii. 
of  oi^atulation,  and  gave  up  the  fort,  but  was  permitted 
to  retire  with  his  men.    He  came  to  Will's  Creek,  and 
brought  the  news  of  the  disaster.     His  statement,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  numbers  of  the  French,  their  cannon  and 
boats,   turned   out  to  be  very  much  exaggerated.     This 
was  the  first  open  act  of  hostility  in  the  memorable  war 
of  seven  years  that  followed.     The  French  enlarged  and 
completed  the  fort,  which  they  called  Fort  Daqueme,  in 
compliment  to  the  governor  of  Canada. 

To  the  little  aftny  under  Colonel  Washington,  as  yet 
amounting  to  no  more   than  three   small  companies,  this 
was  a  critieid  moment.     They  occupied  an  outpost,   be-  ''^^y, 
yond  which  there  was  no  barrier  to  oppose  the  formidable  JJ'J^**^ 
French  force  on   the   Ohio.      Even    a  detachment,  well  »*^ 
armed  and  disciplined,  might  surround  and  cut  them  off. 
Colonel  Fry  had  not  joined  them,  and  the  whole  respon- 
sibility rested  on  the  Lieutenant-Colonel.      He  instantly 
sent  expresses  to  the  governors  of  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
Pennsylvania,  setting  forth  his  weak  and  exposed  condi- 
tion,  and    calling  for    reinforcements.      He   then  held   a 
council  of  war.     Notwithstanding  the  dangers  that  threat- 
ened on  every  side,   it   was  resolved  to  push  boldly  into 
the  wilderness,  to  clear  and  prepare  the  road  as  they  ad- 
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oHAPTiR  vanced,   and,  if  possible,  to  penetrate  to  the  Monongahela 
— ^ —  at  the  mouth  of  Red-stone  Creek,  and  erect  there  a  forti- 
^'^^^'     fication.     The  soldiers  would  thus  be  employed,  their  ap- 
prehensions quieted,  the  bane  of  idleness  avoided,  and  a 
way  opened  for  the  more  expeditious  march  of  the  troops 
in  the  reax. 

So  many  obstacles  intenrened,  that  the  progress  was 
slow.  Trees  were  to  be  felled,  bridges  made,  marshes  fill- 
ed up,  and  rocks  removed.  In  the  midst  of  these  diffi- 
culties the  provisions  failed,  the  commissaries  having  neg- 
lected to  fulfil  their  engagements,  and  there  was  great 
distress  for  want  of  bread. 

At  the  Youghiogany,  where  they  were  detained  in  con- 
structing a  bridge,  Colonel  Washington  was  told  by  the 
traders  and  Indians,  that  except  at  one  place  a  passage 
might  be  had  by  water  down  that  river.  To  ascertain 
this  point,  extremely  advantageous  if  true,  he  embarked 
in  a  canoe  with  five  men  on  a  tour  of  discovery,  leaving 
the  army  under  the  command  of  a  subordinate  officer. 
His  hopes  were-  disappointed.  After  navigating  the  river 
in  his  canoe  near  thirty  miles,  encountering  rocks  and 
shoals,  he  passed  between  two  mountains,  and  came  to  a 
fall  that  arrested  his  course,  and  rendered  any  further  at- 
tempt impracticable.  He  returned,  and  the  project  of  a 
convejrance  by  water  was  given  up.* 


CemrwyaM 

by  water 

ImpnoUoft* 

bl«. 


*  In  hk  journal,  as  pabliahed  by  the  French  government,  Colonel 
Washington  gives  the  foUowing  account  of  this  tour  of  discoveiy. 

*<  On  the  20th  of  May  I  embarked  in  a  canoe,  with  Lieutenant  West, 
three  soldiers,  and  an  Indian.  Having  followed  the  river  for  about  half 
a  mile  we  were  obliged  to  go  ashore,  where  we  found  a  trader,  who 
seemed  to  discourage  my  attempting  to  seek  a  passage  by  water,  which 
caused  me  to  change  my  intention  of  having  canoes  made.  I  ordered 
the  troops  to  wade  the  river,  as  the  waters  had  now  sufficiently  sub- 
sided. I  continued  to  descend  the  river,  but,  finding  our  canoe  too 
small  for  six  persons,  we  stopped  to  construct  a  bark,  with  which  and 
the  canoe  we  reached  Turkey  Foot  just  as  the  night  began.  SSght  or 
ten  miles  further  onward  we  encountered  several  difficulties,  which  were 
of  little  consequence.  At  this  point  we  stopped  some  time  to  examine 
^the  position,  and  found  it  well  suited  for  a  fort,  being  at  the  mouth  of 
three  branches  or  small  rivers,  and  having  a  gravelly  foundation. 
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He  had  scarcely  rejomed  the  anny,  when  a  message   chapter 
was  brought  to  him  from  his  old  friend  Tanacharison,  or       '"^ 
the  Half-King,  then  with  his  people  near  the  Monongahela     1754. 
River,  which  warned  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  as  a  party  ■'^^h* 
fA  French  had  been  out  two  days,  and  were  then  march-  <u«»  ^  • 
ing  towards  him  determined  to  attack  the  first  English  p^^. 
they  should  meet.     His  account  was  confirmed  by  another,  ^' 
which  stated  the  French  to  be  only  fifteen  miles  distant. 

Not  knowing  their  number,  or  at  what  moment  they  Armywi. 
might  approach,  he  hastened  to  a  place  called  the  Great  gj^gj^ 
Meadows,  cleared  away  the  bushes,  threw  up  an  entrench-     luy  25. 
ment,    and   prepared,   as   he    expressed  it,    ^^  a  charming 
field  for  an  encounter."    He  then  mounted  some  of  the 
soldiers  on  wagon-horses,  and  sent  them  out  to  reconnoitre. 
They  came  back  without  having  seen  any  traces  of  the 
enemy ;  but  the  camp  was  alarmed  in  the  night,  the  sen- 

^  We  went  down  about  two  miles  to  examine  the  coorse  of  tlie  river, 
which  18  stndght,  with  many  cuirents,  and  fbU  of  rocks  and  lapids. 
We  crosBed  it,  though  the  water  was  high,  which  induced  me  to  be- 
lieTC  the  canoes  would  easily  pass,  but  this  was  not  effected  without 
difficulty.  Besides  these  rapids  we  met  with  others,  but,  the  water 
being  more  shallow  and  the  current  smoother,  we  passed  them  easily. 
We  then  found  the  water  very  deep,  and  mountains  rising  on  both 
sides.  After  proceeding  about  ten  miles,  we  came  to  a  fall  in  the  river, 
which  arrested  our  progress,  and  compelled  us  to  go  ashore  and  desist 
from  any  fhrther  attempt." — Mtmoire  conUnant  k  PricU  des  FcdU^  dLc. 
p.  131. 

The  full  title  of  the  book,  whfeh  is  here  quoted,  is  as  follows ;  — 
**  MiMOiRE  canUfuuU  U  Prkia  dea  Faitg^  aoee  Uurs  PiUes  JtLgtyUaHves^ 
pour  urvir  dt  lUporue  aux  Observations  enooyUs,  par  le$  MinUtrea 
ffAn^eUrre^  dam  lea  Coura  dt  V Europe.  A  Porta;  dt  Vlmprimene 
Royale.  1756."  Four  or  five  years  had  been  consumed  in  unavailing 
attempts  at  a  negotiation  between  England  and  France,  with  the  osten- 
sible design  on  both  sides  to  effect  a  reconciliation  *of  difficulties,  but 
neither  party  in  reality  was  solicitous  to  avoid  a  war.  At  length  hos- 
tilities were  coomienced  in  time  of  peace,  and  each  nation  charged  the 
other  with  being  the  aggressor.  Two  French  vessels  on  their  way  to 
Canada  were  taken  by  the  British  Admiral  Boscawen,  and,  to  justify 
thk  procedure,  the  **  Ohaervatuma "  above  mentioned  were  published,  in 
which  the  position  was  maintained,  that  the  French  had  actually  begun 
the  war,  by  their  encroachments  with  a  military  force  on  the  Ohio  fron- 
tiers. To  repel  this  charge,  the  French  government  circulated  among 
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CHAPTSK  tries  filed,  and  all  hands  "were  h6f%  under  arms  till  mom- 
^'       ing.    Ml.  Gist  caaw  to  the  camp,  also,  and  leported  thai 
1764«     n  French  detachment,  eonsbting  of  fifty  nMn,  had  been 
at  his  settlement  the  day  befdEe,  and  that  he  had  obssrr^ 
ed  their  tracks  within  £ye  miles  of  the  Great  Meadows^ 
The  approach  of  the  French,  with  hostile  designs,  was 
now  deemed  oertain;  and  tiie  best  preparation  was  made 
to  receive  them,  which  circumstances  would  pennit    in 
tiie  mean  time,  about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  another  ex- 
press came  finmi   the   Half-King,  who  was  then  widi  a 
party  of  his  warriors  about  six  miles  firom  the  camp,  stating 
that  he  had  seen  the  tracks  of  two  Frenchmen,  and  that 
J^JJYb'^  ^^  whole  detachment  was  near  that  place.    Cdonel  Wadi- 
^^^^  ington  immediately  put  himself  at  the  head  of  forty  men, 
^^  _     leaving  Ae  nest  to  guard  the  camp,  and  set  off  to  join  the 
Half-Sjng.    The  night  was  dark,  the  rain  fell  in  tOTrents, 
the  paths  through  the  woods  were  narrow  and  intricate, 
and  the    soMiers  often  lost    their  way,   gropii^    in  the 
bulges,  and  clambering  over  rocks  and  fallen  trees. 

the  courts  of  Europe  the  Mhnoirey  whose  title  is  here  ^en,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  prove,  that  the  British  had  been  the  first  to  transgress. 

This  Mhnoire  is  curious,  as  contfldning  many  official  and  other  docu- 
ments relating  to  the  question  at  issue,  which  are  nowhere  else  to  be 
found,  and  particularly  selections  firom  the  manuscripts  of  General  Brtd" 
dock  and  of  Washington,  which  the  French  had  captured  at  the  disas- 
trous battle  of  the  Monongahela.  Among  other  things  are  Braddock's 
instructions,  several  of  his  letters  to  the  ministry,  and  extracts  purport- 
ing to  be  fix)m  a  journal  kept  by  Washington  during  his  preceding 
campiogn.  With  what  fidelity  these  were  published  cannot  now  be 
Imown,  but  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  JUhnoire  to  prove  a  contested 
point,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  such  parts  of  the  papers  only  were 
brought  forward,  as  would  make  for  that  end.  Coming  out  as  they  did, 
however,  under  the  name  and  sanction  of  the  government,  there  can 
be  no  room  for  doubt,  that  the  official  papers  at  least  were  given  with 
accuracy. 

These  papers  were  originally  published  by  the  French  government 
in  a  duodecimo  volume.  A  copy  was  soon  afterwards  found  in  a  Frendi 
prize,  that  was  brought  to  New  York.  It  was  there  translated  into 
English,  and  printed  the  year  after  its  appearance  in  Paris.  The  trans- 
lation was  hastily  executed,  and  is  wortiiy  of  little  credit,  being  equally 
uncouth  in  its  style,  and  faulty  in  its  attempts  to  convey  the  sense  of 
the  original. 
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The  iriiole  nig^  wm  passed  in  the  stiaioh,  md  they  esAFim 
got  to  the  Indian  encaoqpment   just  before  sunrise.     A       ^ 


council  was  held  with  Tanachaiison  and  his  chief  mur*  1754« 
liorsy  and  it  was  sgned  that  they  should  maich  in  con- 
cert a^dnst  the  Frendi.  Two  Indians  went  out  to 
ascertain  the  positten  of  the  ensmy,  which  was  discovered 
to  be  in  an  obscuie  retreat,  sunoundsd  by  roeks,  half  a 
mile  from  the  road.  The  pim  of  the  attack  was  then 
fanned.  Colonel  Washington  and  his  men  were  to  ad* 
vaace  on  the  right,  and  the  Indians  on  the  left.  The 
maieh  was  puraued  in  single  file,  acccnrding  to  the  Indian 
manner,  till  they  came  so  near  as  to  be  diaooTered  by 
the  French,  who  instantly  seiied  their  arms,  and  put 
themaelves  in  an  altitude  of  defence. 

At  t^  m<Nn«it  the  firing  cmnmenced  on  both  sides,  ^s;^ 
A  smart  akiTwish  ensosd,  which  was  kept  up  (at  a  quar-  ^rau^ 
ter  of  an  hour,  when  the  French  ceased  to  lesiat.    M.  j^^^. 
de  Jumonville,  the  conmiander  of  the  Fiench  party,  and 
t«i  of  his  men,  wete  killed.     Twenty-two  were  taken 
prisMiers,  one  of  whom  was  wounded.    A  Canadian  made 
his  escape  during  the  action.    One  of  Colonel  Washing- 
Urn's  men  was  killed,  and  two  or  three  wounded.    Mo 
harm  happened  to  the  Indians,  as  the  enemy^s  fire  was 
dbreoted  chiefly  against  the  Englicdii.    This  event  occurred 
en  &e  28th  of  May.     The  prisoners  w^!e  conducted  to 
^  Great  Meadows,  and  dience  under  a  guard  to  Gtov- 
»nor  Dinwiddie. 

No  transaction  in  the  life  of  Washington  has  been  so  Bmnor 

the  rrcatit 

mnch  misrepresented,  or  so  little  understood,  as  this  skir*  "l^^^' 
wish  with  Jumonville.  It  being  the  first  confilct  e^f  arms 
in  die  war,  a  notoriety  was  given  to  it,  particularly  in  Eu- 
rope, altogether  disproportioned  to  its  importance.  War  had 
not  yet  been  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  France, 
and  indeed  the  diplomatists  on  both  sides  were  making 
great  professions  of  friendship.  It  was  the  poHcy  of  each 
nation  to  exaggerate  the  proceedings  of  the  other  on  their 
colonial  fircmtiers,  and  to  make  them  a  handle  for  recrimi- 
nation and  complaints,  by  throwing  upon  the  adverse  party 
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CHAPTER  the  blame  of  committing  the  first  acts  of  a^^ression. 
*"•  Hence  when  the  intelligence  of  the  skirmish  with  Ju- 
1754.  monville  got  to  Paris,  it  was  officially  published  by  the 
govenmient,  in  connexion  with  a  memoir  and  various  pa- 
pers, and  his  death  was  called  a  murder.  It  was  said, 
that,  while  bearing  a  summons  as  a  civil  messenger  with- 
out any  hostile  intentions,  he  was  waylaid  and  assassin- 
ated.  The  report  was  industriously  circulated,  and  gained 
credence  with  the  multitude.  M.  Thomas,  a  poet  and 
scholar  of  repute,  seized  the  occasion  to  write  an  epic,  en- 
titled ^' JWionvf/fe,"  in  which  he  tasked  his  invention  to 
draw  a  tragical  picture  of  die  fate  of  his  hero.  The  fab- 
ric of  the  story  and  the  incidents  were  alike  fictitious. 
But  the  tale  passed  from  fiction  to  history,  and  to  this  day 
it  is  repeated  by  the  French  historians,  who  in  other  re- 
spects render  justice  to  the  character  of  Washington,  and 
who  can  find  no  other  apology  for  this  act,  than  his  youth 
and  inexperience,  and  the  ferocity  of  his  men. 

The  mistakes  of  the  French  writers  were  not  unknown 
to  Washington;  but,  conscious  of  having  acted  in  strict 
conformity  with  his  orders  and  military  usage,  he  took  no 
pains  to  correct  them,  except  in  a  single  letter  to  a  friend, 
written  several  years  afterwards,  which  related  mostly  to 
the  errors  in  the  French  account  of  the  subsequent  action 
of  the  Great  Meadows.  Unfortunately  all  his  correspon- 
dence, and  the  other  papers  which  he  wrote  during  this 
campaign,  were  lost  the  next  year  at  the  battle  of  the 
Monongahela;  and  he  was  thus  deprived  of  the  only  au- 
thentic materials,  that  could  be  used  for  explanation  and 
defence.  The  most  important  of  these  papers  have  recently 
been  found,  and  they  afford  not  only  a  complete  vindica- 
tion of  the  conduct  of  Colonel  Washington  in  this  affair, 
but  sdiow  that  it  mtet  with  the  unqualified  approbation  of 
the  governor  and  legislature  of  Virginia,  and  of  the  Brit- 
ish ministry.* 


*  In  the  public  offices  at  London,  I  examined  the  official  comrouni- 
cations  from  Goveraor  IMnwiddie,  giring  a  flill  account  of  the  events 
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It  is  true  that  Jmnmiyille  was  the  beaier  of  a  summons;    cHAPrsa 
but  this  was  unknown  to  Colonel  Washington,  nor  did  the  .     "'' 
mode  in  which  the  former  approached  the  "Rngliftl^  camp     1754. 
indicate  that  he  came  on  an  enand  of  peace.     He  was  at  JumonYiiio 

,       ,        ,       -  -  comet  ont 

the  head  of  an  armed  force,  he  sent  out  spies  in  advancoi  Jjp%5i?" 
concealed  himself  and  his  party  two  days  in  an  obscure  ^^^ 
place  near  the  camp,  and  despatched  messengers  with  intel- 
ligence to  his  commander  at  the  fort.    These  were  strong 
evidences  of  a  hostile  intention ;  and,  had  Colonel  Wash- 
ington not  regarded  them  in  that  light,  he  would  have 
been  justly  censurable  for  ignorance  or  neglect  of  duty. 
The  summons    itself   was  by  no  means    conciliatory,  iiMfUi. 

mom  not 

and  if  Colonel  Washington  had  actually  knowui  that  the  «oDduatofy. 
French  officer  had  such  a  paper  in  his  ,pocket,  he  could 
not  properly  do  otherwise  than  he  did,  under  the  circum- 
stances in  which  M.  de  Jumonville  chose  to  place  himself. 
It  warned  the  English  to  retire  below  the  Alleganies,  and 
threatened  compulsory  measures  if  it  should  not  be  obeyed. 
The  presumption  was,  that  the  summons  was  only  a  feint, 
in  case  the  party  should  be  captured,  and  that  Jumonville 
was  to  remain  concealed,  and  wait  for  reinforcements,  af- 
t^  he  had  reconnoitred  the  English  camp,  and  ascertained 
its  strength.  If  such  were  not  the  object,  the  conse- 
quences are  jjustly  chargeable  on  the  indiscretion  of  M.  de 
Jumonville  in  the  extraordinary  mode  of  conducting  his 
enterprise.* 

of  tluit  periocL  By  the  politeness  of  an  individual  in  England,  who  had 
in  his  possession  the  letter  books  and  private  papers  of  Governor  Din- 
widdle, I  was  permitted  to  inspect  those  papers,  and  to  have  cqnes 
taken.  Among  them  were  the  original  letters  of  Colonel  Washington, 
written  at  the  time,  re^Mcting  the  skirmish  with  Jumonville,  and  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  campaign. 

*  In  Horace  Walpole's  Memoir$  of  Gtorgt  the  Second  is  the  following 
passage.  **In  the  express  which  Major  Washington  despatched  on  his 
preceding  little  victory,  (the  skirmirii  with  Jumonville,)  he  concluded 
with  these  words,  —  *  I  heard  the  bullets  whistle,  and,  believe  me,  there 
is  something  charming  in  the  sound.'  On  hearing  of  this  the  King 
said  sensibly,  —  '  He  would  not  say  so,  if  he  had  been  used  to  hear 
many.'  However,  this  brave  braggart  learned  to  blush  for  his  rhodo- 
roontade,    and,   desiring  to  serve   General   Braddock  as  aid-de-camp, 
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The  hibtm  and  dangers  of  the  field  were  not  the  only 
troubles,  with  which  CoIchmI  Wadiington  at  this  time  had 
to  contend.  By  an  ill  timed  parsimony,  the  pay  of  the 
officers  was  reduced  so  low,  as  to  create  murmurs  and 
discontent  throughout  the  camp^  Complaints  grew  loud 
and  yeh^nent,  accompanied  witfi  threats  to  resign  and 
leave  the  sormy  to  its  fiate.  Under  this  pressure  the  char- 
acter of  Wariiington  riione  with  the  same  purity  and  huh 
tre,  that  often  distinguished  it  afierwnrds  on  similar  trjring 
occasions.  In  his  letters  to  the  governor  he  assumed  a 
firm  and  manly  tone,  demanded  for  himself  and  his  asso- 
ciates an  allowance  equal  to  that  received  by  the  King's 
troops,  and  deprecated  the  idea  <^  being  jdaced  upon  a 
footing,  which  should  imply  an  inferiority  in  rank,  or  in 
the  value  of  their  services. 

While  he  took  this  high  stand,  in  defending  the  just 
claims  of  the  officers,  he  endeavored  to  calm  their  feel- 
ings, and  reconcile  them  to  their  condition,  by  ai^)eal8  to 
their  honor  and  the  obligations  of  duty.  "I  have  com- 
municated your  sentiments  to  the  other  officers,"  said  he 


ftcqmtted  Mmself  nobly."  YoL  L  p.  347.  The  original  deopatch  coa»i> 
aonicated  by  Major  Waahkigton  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  narrating  the 
particulars  of  the  rencounter  with  Jumonville,  contains  nothing  about 
the  ""whisaing  of  huUds."*  See  WaskvngUnCi  Wriiing$,  VoL  11.  p.  32. 
Nor  is  this  sentiment  uttered  in  any  of  his  letters,  that  have  been  pre- 
•  served.  Yet  this  anecdote  would  seem  not  to  be  wholly  without  foun- 
dation, if  we  may  rely  on  a  statement  of  Gordon,  in  which  he  says ;  — 
^A  gentieman,  who  had  heard  the  Reverend  Mr.  Davies  relate,  that 
Colonel  Washington  had  mentioned,  he  knew  of  no  music  so  pleasing 
as  the  wfaisUing  of  bullets,  being  alone  in  conversation  with  him  at 
Cambridge,  asked  him  whether  it  was  as  he  had  related.  The  Genend 
answered,  *If  I  said  so,  it  was  when  I  was  young.'"  Gordon^  Hittory, 
VoL  n.  p.  203. 

The  Memoirs  of  Horace  Walpole,  Eari  of  Orford,  quoted  above,  are 
understood  to  have  been  written  near  the  time  of  the  events,  but  they 
were  not  publiriied  till  after  his  death.  The  Editor  remarics,  in  a  note 
on  the  word  braggart,  —  ^  It  is  wonderful,  that  Lord  Odrford  should  have 
allowed  this  expression  to  remain,  after  he  had  lived  to  witness  and 
admire  the  subsequent  career  of  that  great  man  General  Washington." 
It  may  be  added,  that  it  was  not  by  his  own  demrt,  but  at  the  solicitation 
of  General  Braddock,  that  Washington  joined  him  as  aid-de-camp. 
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to  the  goromor,  ^^  and,  as  fir  as  I  could  put  <mi  the  hy-  cBAPm 
pocrite,  set  forth  the  advantages  thfX  may  accrue^  and  ad-       "^ 
▼ised  them  to  accept  the  terms,  as  a  reAiaal  might  reflect     ^754. 
dishonor  upon  tbeir  chaoctery  kariog  it  to  the  world  to 
assign  what  reason  it  pleases  for  tbeir  quitting^  the  ser^ 
Tke."    And  again;   ^'I  consideied  the  pemiciouB  conse- 
quences that  would  attend  a  disunion^  and  was  therefore 
too  much  attadied  to  my  coontry^  interests  to  suffiar  it 
to  ripen."    In  tiiis  way  he  concealed  his  uneasinessi  and 
tranquiUized  the  minds  of  his  officen,  although  he  felt 
the  wrongs  they  suffersd,   and  approred  the  spirit  that 
would  aot  tamely  submit  to  tfasm. 

As  to  himself,  it  was  not  so  much  the  smallness  of  the 
pay,  that  gave  him  coaceni,  as  the  indignity  and  injustice 
of  having  his  services  estimated  at  a  lower  rate,  than  in 
the  British  establishment,  i^en  in  reality  no  service  could 
be  more  severe  and  hazardous,  or  less  promising  of  glory, 
than  the  one  in  which  he  was  engaged.  ^^Now  if  we 
could  be  fortunate  enough,"  said  he,  *'  to  driv«  the  French 
fiom  the  Ohio,  as  fisr  as  your  Honor  would  please  to  have 
them  sent,  in  any  short  time,  our  pay  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  discharge  our  first  expenses.  I  would  not  have 
you  imagine  from  tibds,  that  I  have  said  ail  these  things 
to  have  our  pay  increased,  but  to  justify  myself,  and  to 
show  you  that  our  complaints  are  not  frivolous,  but  found- 
ed on  strict  reason.  For  my  own  part,  it  ia  a  matter  k 
almost  IniiUferent,  whether  I  serve  tor  full  pay,  or  as  a 
generous  volunteer.  Indeed,  did  my  circumstances  cor- 
lespond  with  my  inclinations,  I  should  not  hesitate  a  mo- 
ment to  prefer  the  latter;  for  the  motives  that  have  led 
me  here  aie  pure  and  nciAe.  I  had  no  view  ef  acquisi- 
tion, but  that  of  honor,  by  serving  my  King  and  country." 
[n  this  declaration,  uttered  in  the  sincerity  of  his  heart, 
we  perceive  the  principles,  the  eminent  virtues,  that  dic- 
tated every  act  of  his  public  life. 

Colonel  Fry   having  died   suddenly    at    Will's   Creek,  ^J^*^ 
while  oa  his  way  to  join  the  anny,  the  chief  command  }!ig.I!ff^ 
devcdved  on  Colonel  Washington.    Reeruits  were  biought 
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cHAPm  forward  by  Major  Muse.     The  North  Carolina  troops,  to 

— — —  the  number  of  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  led  by  Col- 
^'^^^'  onel  Innes,  arrived  at  Winchester.  The  governor  was 
then  in  that  town,  holding  a  council  with  Indians,  and  he 
appointed  Innes  commander  of  the  expediticm,  but  con- 
firmed Colonel  Washington's  command  of  the  Yirginia 
regiment. 

Sw^'  The  appointment  of  Innes  was  an  unpopular  measure 

in  Virginia,  as  he  was  from  another  colony ;  and  the  gov- 
ernor was  accused  of  partiality  for  an  old  finend  and  coun- 
tryman, both  he  and  Innes  being  Scotchmen  by  birth. 
No  ill  consequences  ensued.  Neither  Colonel  Innes  nor 
his  troops  advanced  beyond  Winchester.  To  promote  en- 
listments the  men  were  extravagantly  paid ;  and,  when 
the  money  raised  by  the  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  for 
their  support  was  expended,  they  dispersed  of  their  own 
accord.    An  Independent  Company  from  South  Carolina, 

^^^  consisting  of  one  hundred  men  under  Captain  Mackay, 
arrived  at  the  Great  Meadows.  Two  companies  firom  New 
York  landed  at  Alexandria,  and  marched  to  the  interior, 
but  not  in  time  to  overtake  or  succor  the  army  in 
advance. 

j!;gj*jjjM       It  wfs  foreseen  by  Colonel  Washington,  that,  when  the 

ezpeetfld.  Freuch  at  Fort  Duquesne  sdiould  get  the  news  of  Ju- 
monvUle's  defeat,  a  strong  detachment  would  be  sent 
•  out  against  him.  As  a  preparation  for  this  event,  he  set 
all  his  men  at  work  to  enlarge  the  entrenchment  at  the 
Great  Meadows,  and  erect  palisades.  To  the  structure  thus 
hastily  thrown  up  he  gave  the  name  of  Fort  Necessity. 

IS'SIi^'  The  Indians,  who  leaned  to  the  English  interest,  fled 
before  the  French  and  flocked  to  the  camp,  bringing 
along  their  wives  and  children,  and  plotting  them  under 
his  protection.  Among  them  came  Tanacharison  and  his 
people,  Queen  Aliquippa  and  her  son,  and  other  persons 
of  distinction,  till  between  forty  and  fifty  families  gath- 
ered around  him,  and  laid  his  magazine  of  supplies  under 
a  heavy  contribution.  It  may  be  said,  once  for  all,  that 
the  burden  of  sujqporting  these  sons  of  the  forest  during 
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this   campaign,  and  the  peiidezitios   of  managing  them,   obaptbr 
were  by  no  means  oounteorbalanoed  by^  any  advantage  de-       '"• 
rived  fiom  their  aid.    As  spies  and  scouts  they  were  of     ^^^^^ 
some  service ;  in  the  field  they  did  nothing. 

The  forces  at  the  Great  Meadows,  including  Captain  DineniuM 
Mackay's  company,  had  now  increased  to  about  four  hun-  tainMa?£^j. 
dred  men.  But  a  new  difficulty  arose,  which  threatened 
disagreeable  consequences.  Captain  Mackay  had  a  royal 
commission,  which  in  his  opinion  put  him  above  the  au* 
thority  of  Colonel  Washington,  who  was  a  colonial  officer, 
commissioned  by  the  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  a  man 
of  mild  and  gentlemanly  manners,  and  no  personal  differ- 
ences interrupted  the  harmony  between  them ;  but  still  he 
declined  receiving  the  orders  of  the  colonel,  and  his  com- 
pany occupied  a  separate  encampment.  At  this  crisisi 
when  an  attack  was  daily  expected,  and  when  a  perfect 
union  of  design  and  action  was  essential,  such  a  state  of 
things  was  so  unpropitious,  that  Colonel  Washington  wrote 
earnestly  to  the  governor  to  settle  the  controversy  by  a 
positive  order  imder  his  own  hand.  The  governor  hesi- 
tated, because  he  was  not  sure,  that  Captain  Mackay's 
pretensions  were  inconsistent  with  the  rule  adopted  by 
the  ministry,  namely,  that  all  officers  with  King's  com- 
missions should  take  rank  of  those  commissioned  in  the 
colonies. 

To  avoid  altercation,  and  prevent  the  contagious  example  Amy  •* 


of  disobedience  from  infecting  the  troops,  Colonel  Wash-  FortNe 
ington  resolved  to  advance  with  a  large  part  of  his  army, 
and,  if  not  obstructed  by  the  enemy,  to  go  on  by  the 
shortest  route  to  the  Monongahela  River.  Captain  Mac- 
kay's company  was  left  at  Fort  Necessity,  as  a  guard  to 
that  post.  The  road  was  to  be  cleared  and  levelled  for 
artillery  carriages;  and  the  process  was  so  laborious,  that 
it  took  two  weeks  to  effect  a  passage  through  the  gorge 
of  the  mountains  to  Gist's  settlement,  a  distance  of  only 
thirteen  miles.  The  Indians  were  troublesome  with  their 
speeches,  councils,  and  importunities  for  presents,  particu- 
larly a  party  from  the  interior,  who  feigned  friendship,  but 
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eHAPtm  who  w&pt  diseoreied  to  be  qoes  firom  the  Fxttnob.  Doe 
™'  vigilance  wae  pnctised,  and  soouts  were  kept  absoad,  erexi 
1754.  as  far  ae  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Duipieiiie,  so  that  the 
first  motions  of  the  enemy  might  be  detected. 

AwMUMaor  It  was  at  length  told  by  French  desertecs  and  Indians, 
joness.  ^^^  ^^^  Duquesne  was  reinforced  by  troops  firom  Canada, 
and  that  a  strong  detachment  would  shortly  march  against 
the  English.  A  conncil  of  war  being  called,  it  was  at 
first  thought  best  to  make  a  stand,  and  wait  the  i^qproach 
of  the  enemy  at  Gist's  i^antation.  An  intrenchmont  for 
delence  was  begun,  Captain  Mackay  was  requested  to  eocoB 
forward  with  his  company,  and  the  scouting  parties  were 
ordered  to  return  to  the  camp.  Captain  Mackay  promptly 
jmned  the  advanced  division,*  and  another  council  decid- 
ed, Uiat  the  enemy's  force  was  so  by^e,  as  to  leave  no 
reasonable  hope  of  a  successful  resistanoe,  and  that  a  re- 
treat was  necessary. 

u^utTtiM      ^  ^^^  ^®  ^^  many  obstacles  this  determination  was 

SS3!*  *'****'  executed.  The  horses  were  few  and  weak,  and  a  severe 
service  was  imposed  on  the  men,  who  were  obliged  to 
bear  heavy  burdens,  and  drag  nine  swivels  over  a  brok^i 
road.  Colonel  Washington  set  a  worthy  example  to  his 
officers,  by  lading  his  horse  with  public  stores,  goii^  on 
foot,  and  paying  the  soldiers  a  reward  for  ca£r3ring  his 
baggage.  In  two  days  they  all  got  back  to  the  Gr^at 
Mri*  Meadows.  It  was  not  the  intention  at  first  to  halt  at 
this  place,  but  the  men  had  become  so  mucli  fatigued 
firom  gi^at  labor,  and  a  deficiency  of  provisions,  that 
they  could  draw  the  swivels  no  further,  iK>r  carry  the 
baggage  on  th^  backs.  They  had  been  eight  days 
without  bread,  and  at  the  Great  Meadows  they  found 
only  a  few  bags  of  fk)ur.  It  was  thou^  advisable  to 
wait  here,  therefcMre,  and  fortify  themselves  in  the  best 
manner  they  could,  till  they  should  receive  supplies  and 
reinforcements.  They  had  heard  of  the  arrival  at  Alex* 
andria  of  two  Independent  Companies  from  New  Y<^k 
twenty  days  before,  and  it  was  presumed  they  must  by 
this  time  have  reached  Will's  Creek.     AH  express   was 
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sent  to  hasten  tfaem  on,  with  as  much  despatch  as  pes-  oiiAnnt 
flihle.  "'• 

Meantime  Colonel  Wariiington  set  his  men  to  felling  1754. 
trees,  and  canrying  logs  to  the  fort,  with  a  vieir  to  raise  FortNeoei. 
a  breastwork,  aod  enlace  and  strengthen  the  fortification 
in  the  best  manner,  that  ciremnstanees  would  permit 
The  space  of  ground,  called  the  Gfareat  Meadows,  iB  a  lerd 
bottom,  through  which  passes  a  small  cteekj  and  is  sur* 
rounded  by  hUls  of  a  mod^ate  and  gradual  ascent.  This 
bottom,  or  glade,  is  entirely  level,  covered  with  long  grass 
and  small  bushes,  and  varies  in  width.  At  the  point 
where  the  fort  stood,  it  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yards  wide,  from  the  base  of  one  hill  to  that  of  the  op- 
posite. The  position  of  the  fort  was  well  dbosen,  being 
about  one  hundred  yards  fiom  the  upland,  or  wooded 
ground,  on  the  one  side,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  on 
the  other,  and  so  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  creek, 
as  to  afford  an  easy  access  to  water.  At  one  point  the 
high  ground  comes  within  sixty  yards  of  the  fort,  and 
this  was  the  nearest  distance  to  which  an  enemy  could 
appcoach  under  the  shelter  of  trees.  The  outlines  of  the 
fort  w&e  still  visible,  when  the  spot  was  visited  by  the 
writer  in  1830,  occupjring  an  irregular  square,  the  dimen- 
sions of  which  were  about  one  hundred  feet  on  each  side. 
One  of  the  angles  was  prolonged  further  than  the  others, 
for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  water  in  the  creek.  On 
the  west  side,  next  to  the  nearest  wood,  were  three  en- 
trances, protected  by  shenrt  breastworks,  or  bastions.  The 
remains  of  a  ditch,  stretching  round  the  south  and  west 
sides,  were  also  distinctly  seen.  The  site  of  this  fort, 
named  Fart  Necessity  from  the  circumstances  attending 
its  erection  and  original  use,  is  three  or  four  hundred  yards 
south  of  what  is  now  called  the  National  Road,  four  miles 
from  the  foot  of  Laurel  Hill,  and  fifty  miles  from  Omn- 
berland  at  Will's  Creek. 

On  the  3d  of  July  early  in  the  morning  an  alarm  was  g^^jf '^« 
received  from  a  sentinel,  who  had  been  wounded  by  the  o^- 
enemy ;  and  at  nine  o'elock  intelligence  cacme,  that  the     ^"*^  ^ 
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whole  body  of  the  enemy,  amoimting,  as  was  reported, 
to  nine  hundred  men,  was  only  four  miles  off.  At  eleven 
o'clock  they  approached  the  fort,  and  began  to  fire,  at 
the  distance  of  six  hundred  yards,  but  without  effect. 
Colonel  Washington  had  drawn  up  his  men  on  the  open 
and  level  ground  outside  of  the  trenches,  waiting  for  the 
attack,  which  he  presumed  would  be  made  as  soon  as  the 
enemy's  forces  emerged  from  the  woods;  and  he  ordered 
his  men  to  reserve  their  fire,  till  they  should  be  near 
enough  to  do  execution.  The  distant  firing  was  suppos- 
ed to  be  a  stratagem  to  draw  Washington's  men  into  the 
woods,  and  thus  to  take  them  at  a  disadvantage.  He 
suspected  the  design,  and  maintained  his  post  till  he  found 
the  French  did  not  incline  to  leave  the  woods,  and  attack 
the  fort  by  an  assault,  as  he  supposed  they  would,  con- 
sidering their  superiority  of  numbers.  He  then  drew  his 
men  back  within  the  trenches,  and  gave  them  orders  to 
fire  according  to  their  discretion,  as  suitable  opportunities 
might  present  themselves.  The  French  and  Indians  re- 
mained on  the  side  of  the  rising  ground,  which  was  near- 
est to  the  fort,  and,  sheltered  by  the  trees,  kept  up  a 
brisk  fixe  of  musketry,  but  never  appeared  in  the  open 
plain  below.  The  rain  fell  heavily  through  the  day,  the 
trenches  were  filled  with  water,  and  many  of  the  arms 
of  Ck)lonel  Washington's  men  were  out  of  order,  and  used 
with  difficulty. 

In  this  way  the  battle  continued  firom  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  when  the  French  call« 
ed  and  requested  a  parley.  Suspecting  this  to  be  a  feint 
to  procure  the  admission  of  an  officer  into  the  fort,  that 
he  might  discover  their  condition.  Colonel  Washington  at 
first  declined  listening  to  the  proposal,  but  when  the  call 
was  repeated,  with  the  additional  request  that  an  ofiicer 
might  be  sent  to  them,  engaging  at  the  same  time  their 
parole  for  his  safety,  he  sent  out  Captain  Yanbraam,  the 
only  person  under  his  conmiand,  that  could  speak  French, 
except  the  Chevalier  de  Peyrouny,  an  ensign  in  the  Yir- 
ginia  regiment,  who  was  dangerously  wounded,  and  dis- 
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abled  from  rendering  any  service  on  this  occasion.     Van-   oaAPnu 
braam  returned,   and  brought  with  him  from  M.  de  Vil-       "** 


liers,  the  French  commander,  proposed  articles  of  capit-  ^'^^^^ 
ulation.  These  he  read  and  pretended  to  interpret,  and 
some  changes  having  been  made  by  mutual  agreement| 
both  parties  signed  them  about  midnight. 

By  the  terms  of  the  capitulation,  the  whole  garrison  J^^^ 
was  to  retire,  and  return  without  molestation  to  the  in-  j^^, 
habited  parts  of  the  country;  and  the  French  commander 
{Momiaed,  that  no  embarrassment  should  be  interposed,  ei- 
ther by  his  own  men  or  the  savages.  The  English  .were 
to  take  away  every  thing  in  their  possession,  except  their 
artillery,  and  to  march  out  of  the  fort  the  next  morning 
with  the  honcHTS  of  war,  their  drums  beating  and  colors 
flying.  As  the  French  had  killed  all  the  horses  and  cat- 
tle. Colonel  Washington  had  no  means  of  transporting  his 
heavy  baggage  and  stores ;  and  it  was,  conceded  to  him, 
that  his  men  might  conceal  their  effects,  and  that  a  guard 
might  be  left  to  protect  them,  till  horses  could  be  sent 
up  to  take  them  away.  Colonel  Washington  agreed  to  re- 
store the  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  at  the  skirmish 
with  Jumonville;  and,  as  a  surety  for  this  article,  two 
hostages.  Captain  Ytobraam  and  Captain  Stobo,  were  de- 
livered up  to  the  French,  and  were  to  be  retained  till 
the  prisoners  should  return.  It  was  moreover  agreed,  that 
the  party  capitulating  should  not  attempt  to  build  any 
more  establishments  at  that  place,  or  beyond  the  moun- 
tains, for  the  space  of  a  year. 

Early  the  next  morning  Colonel  Washington  began  to  f^^^^^ 
march  from  the  fort  in  good  order,  but  he  had  proceeded  ^^^^ 
only  a  short  distance,  when  a  body  of  one  hundred  In- 
dians, being  a  reinforcement  to  the  French,  came  upon 
him,  and  could  hardly  be  restrained  from  attacking  his 
men.  They  {olfered  the  baggage  and  did  other  mischief. 
He  marched  forward,  however,  with  as  much  speed  as 
possible,  in  the  weakened  and  encumbered  condition  of  his 
army,  there  being  no  other  mode  of  conveying  the  woimd- 
ed   men  and   the  baggage,  than  on  the  soldiers'  backsL 
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oHApm  As  the  provisionB  were  nearly  exhausted,  no  time  was  to 
— — —  be  lost;  and,  leaving  much  of  the  baggage  behind,   he 
^     ^"     hastened  to  Will's  Creek,  where  all  the  necessary  sup- 
plies were  in  store.      Thence  Colonel  Washington    and 
Captain  Maclcay  proceeded  to  Williamsburg,  and  commu- 
nicated in  person  to  Governor  Dinwiddle  the  events  of 
the  campaign. 
m^Acu^      The  exact  number  of  men  engaged  in  the  action  can- 
tnuiebftttie.  not  be  ascertained.    According  to  a  return  made  out  by 
dolonel  Washington  himself,  the  Yirginia  regiment  con- 
sisted of  three  hundred  and   five,  including   officers,   of 
whom  twelve  were  killed  and  forty-three  wounded.    Cap- 
tain Mackay's  company   was  supposed  to  contain  about 
one  hundred,  but  the  number  of  killed  and  wounded  is 
not  known.     The  Independent  Companies  firom  Ne'W  York 
did  not  reach  the  army  before  the  action. 
SSub  ^^^  conduct  of  the  commander  and  of  the  troops  was 

BmM^  highly  approved  by  the  governor  and  Council,  and  received 
merited  applause  from  the  public.  As  soon  as  the  House 
of  Burgesses  assembled,  they  passed  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
Colonel  Washington  and  his  officers  "  for  their  bravery  and 
gallant  defence  of  their  country."  A  pistole  was  granted 
from  the  public  treasury  to  each  of  the  soldiers.  * 

*  It  was  fortanate  that  the  diBagreement  between  Colonel  Washingi- 
ton  and  Captain  Mackay,  respecting  the  right  of  commaad,  did  not 
produce  any  personal  ill  feeling,  nor  interfere  with  their  public  duty. 
It  is  also  pleasing  to  observe,  that  their  friendship  continued  through 
life,  although  they  never  again  saw  each  other.  Thirty-eight  years 
after  the  battle  of  the  Great  Meadows,  that  is,  in  1793,  a  gentieman 
in  Scotland  wrote  to  Washington,  making  inquiries  about  Captain  Ma&- 
kay.  Washington  replied ;  **  In  1755,  be  left  the  service,  sold  out,  and 
went  to  Georgia.  I  heard  nothing  of  him  from  that  time  till  about  five 
or  six  years  ago,  when  he  went  by  water  firom  Georgia  to  Rhode  Is- 
land on  account  of  his  health.  On  his  return  to  Greorgia  by  land,  he 
was  seized  either  by  the  complaint  ibr  which  he  had  gone  to  Rhode 
Island,  or  by  some  other  disorder,  and  died  at  Alexandria;  not  at  my 
house,  as  your  letter  mentions.  I  was  not  informed  of  his  being  at 
Alexandria  until  after  his  death,  which  was  a  circumstance  that  I  re- 
gretted much,  not  only  on  account  of  the  regard  which  I  had  for  him, 
firom  our  former  acquaintance,  hot  because  I  understood  that  he  was 
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Thus  commenced  the  military  career  of  Wadiingtot),  giuptbb 
and  thue  ended  his  fiist  campaign.  Although  as  yet  a  ^ 
youth,  with  small  experience,  unskilled  in  war,  and  ray- 
ing on  his  own  resources,  he  had  hehored  with  the 
prudence,  address,  courage^  and  firmness  of  a  veteran  com* 
mander.  Rigid  in  disci]dine,  but  sharing  the  hardships 
and  solicitous  for  the  welDEure  of  his  soldiers,  he  had 
secured  their  obedience  and  won  their  esteem  amidst 
piiyations,  sufferings,  and  perils,  that  hare  seldom  been 
surpassed. 

Notwithstanding  the  late  discomfiture,  Ooremor  Dinwid*  oormor 

nsohrM  to 

die's  ardor  did  not  abate.     It  was  indeed  a  foible  with 


him,  that  his  zeal  outstripped  his  knowledge  and  discre- 
tion. Wholly  ignorant  of  military  affairs,  he  undertook  to 
oiganize  the  army,  prescribe  rules,  issue  orders,  form  plans 
of  operation,  and  manage  the  details*  Hence  firequent 
blunders  and  confusion.  Colonel  Washington  rejoined  his 
regiment,  which  had  marched  by  way  of  Winchester  to 
Alexandria.  He  there  received  orders  to  fill  up  the  com-  ai^m. 
panies  by  enlistments,  and  lead  them  without  delay  to 
Will's  Creek,  where  Colonel  Innes  was  employed  in  build- 
ing Fort  Cumberland,  with  the  remnant  of  the  North 
Carolina  troops,  and  the  three  independent  companies,  that 
had  ecmie  to  Tirginia  from  South  Carolina  and  Nqw  York. 
It  was  the  governor's  {nroject,  that  the  united  forces  should 
immediately  cross  the  Alleganies,  and  drive  the  French 
from  Fort  Duquesne,  or  build  another  fort  beyond  the 
mountains. 

Astonished  that  such  a  scheme  should  be  contemfdated,  Ditapprovw 
at  a  season  of  the  year  when  the  mountains  would  be  ^^^^^ 
rendered  impassable  by  the  snows  and  rigor  c^  the  cli- 
mate, and  with  an  army  destitute  <^  supplies,  feeble  in 

tiiefi  on  Ms  way  to  pay  dm  a  visit,  and  bad  expreaBed  an  anxkma  de- 
sire to  see  me  before  be  died.  I  do  not  know  whether  O^itain  Mac- 
kay  left  any  fiimily  or  not;  for,  from  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  sendee 
until  his  death,  as  I  observed  before,  I  knew  nothing  of  him.  I  have, 
however,  been  informed,  that  he  was  possessed  of  a  handsome  prop- 
erty in  Georgia." 


ores. 
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oHApnoi  numbers,  and  worn  down  by  fktigae,  Colonel  Washington 
'"*  wrote  a  letter  of  strong  remonstrance  to  a  member  of  the 
1764.  governor's  Council,  reinresenting  the  absurdity  and  eren 
impossibility  of  such  an  enterprise.  His  regiment  was  re- 
duced by  death,  wounds,  and  sickness.  He  was  ordered 
to  obtain  recruits,  but  not  a  farthing  of  money  had  been 
provided.  He  was  ordered  to  march,  but  his  men  had 
neither  arms,  tents,  ammunition,  clothing,  nor  provisions, 
sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field,  and  no  means 
existed  for  procuring  them.  It  is  enough  to  say,  that  the 
scheme  was  abandoned. 

^S^!^^        The  governor  was  destined  to  struggle  with  difficulties! 

;2^^y^«  and  to  have  his  hopes  defeated.  The  Assembly  were  so 
perverse,  as  not  to  yield  to  all  his  demands,  and  he  never 
ceased  to  complain  of  their  '^  repubUcan  way  of  thinking," 
and  to  deplore  their  want  of  respect  for  the  authority  of 
his  office  and  the  prerogative  of  the  crown.  He  had 
lately  prorogued  them,  as  a  punishment  for  their  obstina- 
cy, and  written  to  the  ministry,  that  the  representatives 
of  the  people  seemed  to  him  infatuated,  and  that  he  was 
satisfied  ^'  the  progress  of  the  French  would  never  be  ef- 
fectually opposed,  but  by  means  of  an  act  of  ParUament 
to  compel  the  colonies  to  contribute  to  the  common  cause 
independently  of  assembhes."  When  the  burgesses  came 
together  again,  however,  he  was  consoled  by  their  good 
nature  in  granting  twenty  thousand  pounds  for  the  public 
service ;  and  he  soon  received  ten  thousand  pounds  in  spe- 
cie from  the  government  in  England  for  the  same  object. 

j^jjjyw-  Thus  encouraged  he  formed  new  plans,  and  as  the  gift 

of  ten  thousand  pounds  was  under  his  control,  he  could 
appropriate  it  as  he  pleased.  He  enlarged  the  army  to  ten 
companies,  of  one  hundred  men  each,  and  put  the  whole 
upon  the  establishment  of  independent  companies,  by  which 
the  highest  officers  in  the  Yirginia  regimeni  would  be  cap- 
tains, and  even  these  inferior  to  officers  of  the  same  rank 
holding  King's  commissions.  The  eflect  was  to  reduce 
Colonel  Washington  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  put  him 
under  officers  whom  he  had  commanded.     Such  a  degra- 
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datioa,  of  eoiuae,  iras  not  to  be  robmined  to  by  a  high-  cautmi 
Blinded  man.    He  xeeiiHed  his  oomnussioa*  md  retired      '^' 
£rom  the  axmj,  1754, 

Governor  SharpOi  of  Maryiaad,  0oon  after  reeeived  an  ^JS;[|^ 
appointment  £rom  the  King  lui  comnmnder^in-cbief  of  the  ^i^^ 
fjonces  employed  to  act  against  the  Frenoh.  Knowing 
Colonel  Washington's  character,  and  the  importance  of 
his  aid,  Governor  Sharpe  solicited  him,  by  a  letter  firom 
himself  and  another  £rom  ooe  of  his  offieen,  to  resume 
his  station.  It  was  intimated,  that  he  m^ht  hold  his 
former  commission.  ''  This  idea,"  said  Wadiington  in  r^ 
ply,  *'  has  filled  me  with  surprise ;  for,  if  you  think  me  hot.  is. 
eiqMUe  of  holding  a  commission,  that  has  neither  rank 
nor  emolument  annexed  to  it,  yon  must  entertain  a  very 
ccmtemptiUe  opinion  of  my  weakness,  and  believe  me  to 
be  more  empty  than  the  commission  itself."  He  promptly 
declined  the  invitation,  and  added ;  *'  I  shall  have  the 
consolation  of  knowing,  that  I  have  opened  the  way,  when 
the  smallness  of  our  numbers  exposed  us  to  the  attacks  of 
a  superior  enemy ;  and  that  I  have  had  the  thanks  of  my 
country  f(»r  the  services  I  have  rendered." 

Thus  sustained  within  himself,  neither  seeking  redress 
nor  venting  complaints,  he  passed  the  winter  in  retirement. 
He  acknowledged  his  partiality,  however,  for  the  profes* 
sion  of  arms,  and  his  ambition  to  acquire  experience  and 
skill  in  the  military  art.  Nor  did  he  wait  long  for  an  op* 
portunity  to  gratify  his  wishes. 

Early  in  the  spring,  General  Braddock  landed  in  Vir*  ^^f^^^^ 
ginia,  with  two  regiments  of  regular  troops  firom  Great  ^^"^ 
Britain,  which  it  was  suj^posed  would  bear  down  all  op*  SSJ^i^ 
position,  and  drive  back  the  intruding  French  to  Canada.    lUnkiA. 
The  people  were  elated  with  joy,  and  already  the  war 
(m  the   frontier    seemed  hastening  to  an  end.      Colonel 
Wadiington  acceded  to  a  request  from  General  Braddock 
to  take  part  in  the  campaign  as  one  of  his  military  fun-* 
ily,  in  which  he  would  retain  his  former  rank,  and  the 
objections  on  that  score  would  be  obviated. 
8 
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His  views  on  the  subject  were  exjdained,  with  a  be- 
coming frankness  and  elevation  of  mind,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend.  ''I  may  be  allowed,"  said  he,  ''to  claim  some 
merit,  if  it  is  considered  that  the  sole  motive,  which  in- 
vites me  to  the  field,  is  the  laudable  desire  of  serving  my 
country,  not  the  gratification  of  any  ambitious  or  lucrative 
plans.  This,  I  flatter  myself,  will  manifestly  appear  by 
my  going  as  a  volunteer  without  expectation  of  reward  or 
prospect  of  obtaining  a  command,  as  I  am  confidently  a»- 
sured  it  is  not  in  General  Braddock's  power  to  give  me  a 
commission  that  I  would  accept."  Again,  ''  If  there  is  any 
merit  in  my  case,  I  am  unwilling  to  hazard  it  among  my 
friends,  without  this  exposition  of  facts,  as  they  might  con- 
ceive that  some  advantageous  oflers  had  engaged  my  ser- 
vices, when,  in  reality,  it  is  otherwise,  for  I  expect  to  be 
a  considerable  loser  in  my  private  affairs  by  going.  It  is 
true  I  have  been  importuned  to  make  this  campaign  by 
General  O-addock,  as  a  member  of  his  family,  he  conceiv- 
ing, I  suppose,  that  the  small  knowledge  I  have  had  an 
oj^rtunity  of  acquiring  of  the  country  and  the  Indians  is 
worthy  of  his  notice,  and  may  be  useful  to  him  in  the 
progress  of  the  expedition."  Influenced  by  these  honor- 
able and  generous  motives,  he  accepted  the  offer,  and  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  the  service  as  a  volunteer. 

Several  companies  of  Braddock's  two  regiments  were 
cantoned  at  Alexandria,  at  which  place  the  commander 
himself  met  the  governors  of  five  colonies,  in  order  to 
concert  a  general  scheme  of  military  operations.  Colonel 
Washington  was  introduced  to  these  gentlemen;  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  was  received  by  them  gave  a  flatter- 
ing testimony  of  the  consideration,  which  his  name  and 
character  had  already  inspired.  With  the  deportment  and 
civilities  of  Governor  Shirley  he  was  particularly  pleased. 

General  Braddock  marched  to  the  interior,  and  was 
overtaken  by  Colonel  Washington  at  Winchester,  when  the 
latter  assumed  the  station  and  duties  of  aid-de-camp.  The 
troops  followed  in  divisions  by  different  routes,  and  all  as- 
sembled at  Will's  Creek.     Here  the  general  was  disap- 
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pointed,  vexed,  and  thrown  into  paroxysms  of  ill  humor,  cvaftib 
at  not  finding  in  readiness  the  horses  and  uragons,  which       °''    , 
had  been  promised^  and  on  which  he  depended  for  trans-     1755. 
porting  the  baggage,  tents,  provisions,  and  artillery  beyond 
that  post.     The  contractors  had  proved  faithless,   eith^ 
fipom  neglect  or  inability. 

The  embarrassment  was  at  last  removed  by  the  patriotic  ^JJ^ 
zeal  and  activity  of  Franklin.  Being  postmastei^eneral  of  gJSkii 
the  provinces,  he  visited  the  commander  during  his  march, 
with  the  view  of  devising  some  plan  to  facilitate  the  trans- 
mission of  the  mail  to  and  fiom  the  army.  On  certain 
conditions  he  agreed  to  procure  one  hundred  and  fifty 
wagons,  and  the  requisite  number  of  horses.  By  prompt  ' 
exertions,  and  by  his  influence  among  the  farmers  of  Penn- 
sylvania, he  obtained  them  all  and  sent  them  to  Will's 
Creek.  This  act  was  praised  by  General  Braddock  in  a 
letter  to  the  ministry ;  but  he  passed  a  severe  censure  up- 
on the  authorities  of  the  country  by  adding,  '^  that  it  was 
the  only  instance  of  address  and  integrity,  which  he  had 
seen  in  the  provinces."  It  is  true,  that  by  this  timely 
aid  alone  his  army  was  enabled  to  move.  General  Brad- 
dock  had  good  grounds  of  complaint,  if  we  may  judge 
from  some  of  his  letters  afterwards  published.  The  con- 
tractors deceived  and  disappointed  him  in  nearly  every 
instance,  and  paralyzed  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  army.  This,  to  be  sure,  was  not  the  fault 
of  the  country,  but  it  would  seem  to  have  been  the  duty 
of  the  adjoining  colonies  to  take  care,  that  supplies  were 
promptly  forwarded  through  some  channel  or  other,  and 
not  to  leave  the  expedition  at  the  mercy  of  faithless  and 
peculating  contractors.  It  is  evident,  that  the  sense  of 
the  people  was  but  little  wakened  to  the  necessity,  or  im- 
portance, of  these  enterprises  against  the  French,  and  that 
they  looked  upon  them  rather  as  the  results  of  political 
objects  in  Great  Britain,  than  as  immediately  concerning 
themselves.  The  perpetual  broils  with  their  governors, 
also,  had  created  a  willingness  to  thwa^  any  schemes  pro- 
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xmAmoL  po8^  by  these  staunch  and  obetinate  defenders  of  the  pre- 
"^       yogative  and  of  prescriptire  abuses.* 
^^^^-         White    Ihese    preparations    were    in    progress,    Ctolonel 

WMhinctoa  Washington  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Williamsburg  to 

EuMborf .  procure  money  for  the  military  chest  The  trust  x^ras  ex- 
^^y^  ecuted  with  despatch  and  success.  On  returning  to  camp 
he  found  that  a  detachment  of  five  hundred  men  had 
inarched  in  advance ;  and  all  the  troops  were  immediate- 
ly pot  in  motion,  except  a  small  party  left  as  a  guard  at 
Fort  Cumberland.  The  scene  was  new  to  the  gener- 
al and  his  officers,  and  obstacles  presented  themselves  at 
every  step,  which  they  had  not  anticipated.  The  rough- 
ness of  the  road  made  it  impossible  for  the  usual  number 
of  horses  to  drag  the  wagons,  loaded  as  they  were,  not 
only  with  the  supplies  and  munitions,  but  with  superflu- 
ous baggage,  and  the  camp  equipage  of  the  officers ;  and 
they  were  obliged  to  double  the  teams,  thus  detaining  the 
whole  train  of  wagons,  till  those  in  firont  were  forced 
along  by  this  tedious  process. 

Rtoopuuoa        It  -was  soon  apparent,  that,  with  these  hindrances,  the 

In  ft  coancU  ^'^  '  '  .  .     ' 

season  might  be  consumed  m  crossmg  the  mountams.  A 
council  of  war  was  resorted  to ;  but  before  it  met,  the 
general  privately  asked  the  opinion  of  Colonel  Washing- 
ton. "I  ni^ed  him,"  said  he,  "in  the  warmest  terms  I 
was  able,  to  push  forward,  if  he  even  did  it  with  a  small 
but  chosen  band,  with  such  artillery  and  light  stores  as 
were  necessary,  leaving  the  heavy  artillefry  and  baggage 
with  the  rear  division  to  follow  by  slow  and  easy  marches, 
which  they  might  do  safely  while  we  were  advancing  in 
front."  His  reason  for  pressing  this  measure  was,  that, 
from  the  best  advices,  an  accession  of  force  was  shortly 
expected  at  Fort  I>uquesne,  and  that  it  was  of  the  utmost 
moment  to  make  the  attack  before  such  an  event  should 

*  The  merit  of  procuring  the  -wngaas  and  horses,  here  mentioned, 
waa  whol^  doe  to  the  personal  exertions  of  FranMin,  and  adt  to  ao^r 
agency  or  previous  intention  of  the  Pennsylvania  Assembly,  When  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  however,  the  Assembly  being  in  session,  they 
passed  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services. 


of  war. 
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m. 


occur.  It  was  moreover  kBportant  to  divide  the  army, 
because  the  nairowness  of  the  road,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  the  ^v^agons  along,  caused  it  to  be  stretched  into  ^756. 
a  line  four  miles  in  lengA,  by  which  the  soldiers  were 
so  much  scattered,  diat  they  might  be  attacked  and  routed 
at  any  point,  even  by  small  parties,  bef<»e  a  proper  force 
could  be  brought  to  their  suppwt. 

These  suggestions  prevailed  in  the  council,  and  were  ntotdric 
approved  by  the  general.  The  army  was  separated  into 
two  divisions.  Braddock  led  the  advanced  division  of 
twelve  hundred  men  lightly  equipped,  taking  only  such 
carriages  and  articles  as  were  absolutely  essential.  Colo- 
nel Dunbar,  widi  the  residue  of  the  army,  about  six  hmi- 
dred,  remained  in  the  rear. 

At  this   time  Colonel  Washington  was  seized  with  a  seiiedwith 
raging  fever,  "which  was  so  violent  as  to  alarm  the  physi-  fcrw  which 
cian ;  and,  as  an  act  of  hmnanity,  the  general  ordered  him  ••▼•»i  <»»>•. 
to  proceed  no  farther,  tfll  the  danger  was  over;  with  a     ^■"•i*- 
solemn  pledge,  that  he  should  be  brought  up  to  tbe  front 
of  the  army  hefore  it  should  reach  the  French  fort.    Con- 
signed to  a  wagon,  and  to  the  physician's  care,  he  contin- 
ued with  the  rear  division  nearly  two  weeks,  wten  ho 
was  enabled  to  be  moved  forward  by  slow  stages,  but  not 
without  much  pain  from  weakness  and  the  jolting  of  the 
vehicle.     He  overtook  the   general  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Toughiogany  River,  fifteen  miles  from  Fort  Duquesne,  Ae     joiy  s. 
evening  before  the  battle  of  the  MoiK>ngahela, 

The  officers  and  soldiers  were  now  in  the  highest  gpir^  xweiionte 
its,  and  firm  in  the  conviction,  that  they  should  within  m 
few  hours  victoriously  enter  the  walls  of  Port  Duquetne* 
The  steep  and  rugged  grounds,  on  the  north  aide  of  the 
Monongahela,  prevented  the  army  firom  marching  in  that 
direction,  and  it  was  neoessary  in  approaching  the  fort, 
now  about  fifteen  miles  distant,  to  ford  the  river  twice, 
and  march  a  part  of  the  way  on  the  south  side.  Bariy 
on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  all  things  were  in  readiness, 
and  the  whole  train  passed  through  the  river  a  little  below 
die  mouth  of  the  Youghiogany,  and  proceeded  in  p^fect 
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oHAFm  order   along  the    southern  nuu^   of  the   Monongahela. 

, — '"*  ■  Washington  was  often  heard  to  say  during  his  lifetime, 
1756.  i^^  ^Q  jj^og^  beautiful  spectacle  he  had  ever  beheld  was 
the  display  of  the  British  troops  on  this  eventful  morning. 
Every  man  was  neatly  dressed  in  full  uniform,  the  sol- 
diers were  arranged  in  columns  and  marched  in  exact  ol- 
der, the  sun  gleamed  from  their  burnished  arms,  the  river 
flowed  tranquilly  on  their  right,  and  the  deep  forest  over- 
shadowed them  with  solemn  grandeur  on  their  left.  Offi-  ^ 
cers  and  men  were  equally  inspirited  with  cheering  hopes 
and  confident  anticipations. 

Bauieofth*      In  this  manner  they  marched  forward  till  about  noon, 

wta.  when  they  arrived  at  the  second  crossing-place,  ten  miles 

^^  ••  firom  Fort  Duquesne.  They  halted  but  a  little  time,  and 
then  began  to  ford  the  river  and  regain  its  northern  bank. 
As  soon  as  they  had  crossed,  they  came  upon  a  level 
plain,  elevated  only  a  few  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
river,  and  extending  northward  nearly  half  a  mile  from 
its  margin.  Then  commenced  a  gradual  ascent  at  an  an- 
gle of  about  three  degrees,  which  terminated  in  hills  of 
a  considerable  height  at  no  great  distance  beyond.  The 
road  {torn  the  fording-place  to  Fort  Duquesne  led  across 
the  plain  and  up  this  ascent,  and  thence  proceeded  through 
an  uneven  country,  at  that  time  covered  with  wood. 

By  the  order  of  march,  a  body  of  three  himdred  men, 
under  Colonel  Gage,  made  the  advanced  party,  which 
was  immediately  followed  by  another  of  two  hundred. 
Next  came  the  general  with  the  columns  of  artillery,  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  and  the  baggage.  At  one 
o'clock,  the  whole  had  crossed  the  river,  and  almost  at 
this  moment  a  sharp  firing  was  heard  upon  the  advanc- 
ed parties,  who  were  now  ascending  the  hill,  and  had 
proceeded  about  a  hundred  yards  firom  the  termination  of 
the  plain.  A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  was  poured  in 
upon  their  firont,  which  was  the  first  intelligence  they 
had  of  the  proximity  of  an  enemy,  and  this  was  suddenly 
followed  by  another  on  the  right  flank.  They  were  filled 
with  the  greater  consternation,  as  no  enemy  was  in  sight, 
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and  the  firing  seemed  to  proceed  from  an  inTidble  foe.   couFm 
They  fired  in  dieir  turn,  however,  but  quite  at  random       '"' 
and  obviously  without  efiect  ^^^^ 

The  general  hastened  forwara  to  the  relief  of  the  ad- 
vanced parties ;  but,  before  he  could  reach  the  spot  which 
they  occupied,  they  gave  way  and  fell  back  upon  the  ar- 
tillery and  the  other  columns  of  the  army,  causing  extreme 
confusion,  and  striking  the  whole  mass  with  such  a  panic, 
that  no  order  could  afterwards  be  restored  The  general 
and  the  officers  behaved  with  the  utmost  courage,  and 
used  every  effort  to  rally  the  men,  and  bring  th^n  to  or- 
der, but  all  in  vain.  In  this  state  they  continued  nearly 
three  hours,  huddling  together  in  confused  bodies,  firing 
irregularly,  shooting  down  their  own  officers  and  men,  and 
doing  no  perceptible  harm  to  the  enemy.  The  Virginia 
provincials  were  the  only  troops,  who  seemed  to  retain 
their  senses,  and  they  behaved  with  a  bravery  and  reso- 
lution worthy  of  a  better  fate.  They  adopted  the  Indian 
mode,  and  fought  each  man  for  himself  behind  a  tree* 
This  was  prohibited  by  the  general,  who  endeavored  to 
form  his  men  into  platoons  and  columns,  as  if  they  had 
been  manoeuvring  on  the  plains  of  Flanders.  Meantime 
the  French  and  Indians,  concealed  in  the  ravines  and  be- 
hind trees,  kept  up  a  deadly  and  unceasing  discharge  of 
musketry,  singling  out  their  objects,  taking  deliberate  aim, 
and  producing  a  carnage  almost  unparalleled  in  the  annals 
of  modem  warfare.  More  than  half  of  the  whole  army, 
which  had  crossed  the  river  in  so  proud  an  array  only 
Uiree  hours  before,  were  killed  or  wounded.  The  gen^ 
eral  himself  received  a  mortal  wound,  and  many  of  his 
best  officers  fell  by  his  side. 

During  the  whole  of  the  action,  as  reported  by  an  offi-  ^^^^ 
cer  who  witnessed  his  conduct.  Colonel  Washington  be-  !■««>•  b^tit. 
haved  with  '^  the  greatest  courage  and  resolution."  Cap- 
tains Orme  and  Morris,  the  two  other  aids-de-camp,  were 
wounded  and  disabled,  and  the  duty  of  distributing  the 
general's  orders  devolved  on  him  alone.  He  rode  in  every 
direction,  and  was  a  conspicuous  mark  for  the  enemy's 
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sharp-dkootcrs.  ''  By  the-^  powerful  diapensalkms  of 
Providence,"  said  he,  ui^a  letter  to  hisbrother,  '^  I  have 
been  protected  beyoncr  all  human  probability  ot  expectat' 
tion  ;  for  I  had  four  bullets  through  my  coat,  and  two 
bosses  diot  under  me,  yet  I  escaped  unhurt,  alt^iough 
death  was  levelling  my  companions  on  every  side  of  me." 
So  bloody  a  contest  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  The 
number  of  officers  in  the  engagement  was  eighty-six,  of 
whom  twentynux  were  killed,  and  thirty*«even  wounded. 
The  killed  and  wounded  of  the  privates  amounted  to 
seven  hundred  and  fourteen.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ^en- 
emy's loss  was  small.  Their  foroe  amounted  at  leait  to 
eight  hundred  and  fifty  men,  of  whom  six  hundred  were 
Indians.  According  to  the  returns,  not  more  than .  forty 
were  killed.  They  fought  in  deep  ravines,  concealed  by 
the  bush#s,  and  the  balls  of  the  English  passed  over  their 
heads. 

The 'remnant  of  Braddock's  army  being  put  to  flight, 
and  having  recrossed  the  river.  Colonel  Washington  hast* 
ened  to  meet  Colonel  Dunbar,  and  order  up  horses  and 
wagons  for  the  wounded.  Three  days  were  occupied  in 
retreating  to  Gist's  pkntation.  The  enemy  did  not  pur- 
sue them.  Satiated  with  carnage  and  plunder,  the  In- 
dians could  not  be  tempted  from  the  battle-field,  and  the 
French  were  too  few  to  act  without  their  aid.  The  un- 
fortunate general,  dying  of  his  wounds,  was  transported 
first  in  a  tumbril,  then  on  a  horse,  and  at  last  was  car- 
ried by  the  soldiers.  He  expired  the  fourth  day  after  the 
battle,  and  was  buried  in  the  road  near  Port  Necessity. 
A  new  panic  seized  the  troops  ;  disorder  and  confusion 
reigned ;  the  artillery  was  destroyed  ;  the  public  stores 
and  heavy  baggage  were  burnt,  no  one  could  tell  by 
whose  orders;  nor  were  discipline  and  tranquillity  restor- 
ed, till  the  straggling  and  bewildered  companies  arrived 
at  Port  Cumberland.  Colonel  Washington,  no  longer  con- 
nected with  the  service,  and  debilitated  by  his  late  ill- 
ness, stayed  there  a  few  days  to  regain  strength,  and 
then  returned  to  Mount  Yernon. 
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Such  was  the  tenninatioii  of  an  enterprise,  one  of  the  ohaftbe 
most  memoiable  in  American  history,  and  almost  unpar-       "'' 
alleled  for  its  disasters,  and  the  universal  disappointment     ^755. 
and  consternation  it  occasioned.    Notwithstanding  its  total  ^'^tj^ 
and  eren  disgraceful  failure,  the  bitter  invectives  every-  ^tJJV**"' 
where  poured  out  against  its  principal  conductors,  and  the  ST"^' 
reiNToaches  heaped  upon  the  memory  of  its  ill-fated  com- 
mander, yet  the  fame  and  character  of  Washington  were 
greatly  enhanced  by  it     His  intrepidity  and  good  con- 
duct were  lauded  by  his  companions  in  arms,  and  pro- 
claimed from  province  to  province.     Contrary  to  his  will, 
and  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he  had  gathered  laurels  from 
the  defeat  and  ruin  of  others.     Had  the  expedition  been 
successful,  these  laurels  would  have  adorned  the  brow  of 
his  superiors.      It  might  have  been  said  of  him,  that  he 
had  done  his  duty,  and  acquitted  himself  honorably ;  but 
he  could  not  have  been  the  prominent  and  single  object 
of  public  regard ;  nor  could  he,  by  a  long  series  of  com- 
mon events,  have  risen  to  so  high  an  eminence,  or  acquir- 
ed in  so  wide  a  sphere  the  admiration  and  confidence  of 
the  people.     For  himself,  for   his  country,   for  mankind, 
therefore,  this,  catastrophe,  in  appearance  so  calamitous  and 
so  deeply  deplored  at  the  time,  should  unquestionably  be 
considered  as  a  wise  and  beneficent  dispensation  of  Provi- 
dence. 

It  was  known,  that  he  gave  prudent  counsel  to  Greneral  SJiST**"* 
Braddock,  which  was  little  heeded.  During  the  march,  a 
body  of  Indians  offered  their  services,  which,  at  the  earn- 
est recommendation  and  request  of  Weishington,  were  ac- 
cepted, but  in  so  cold  a  manner,  and  the  Indians  were 
treated  with  so  much  neglect,  that  they  withdrew  one 
after  another  in  disgust.  On  the  evening  preceding  the 
action,  they  came  again  to  camp,  and  renewed  their  offer. 
Again  Colonel  Washington  interposed,  and  urged  the  im- 
portance of  these  men  as  scouts  and  out-guards,  their 
knowledge  of  the  ground,  and  skill  in  fighting  among 
woods.  Relying  on  the  prowess  of  his  regular  troops,  and 
disdaining  such  allies,  the  general  peremptorily  refused  to 
9  «• 
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reeeive  them,  in  a  tone  not  more  decided  than  ungra- 

"*       cioua*    Had  a  acouting  party  of  a  dozen  Indians  preceded 

1755.    tiie  army  after  it  crossed  the  Monongahela,  they  would 

haye  detected  the  enemy  in  the  ravines,  and  rerersed  the 

fortones  of  the  day. 

General  Braddock  was  a  brare  man  and  an  experienced 
officer ;  but,  arrogant  and  obstinate,  he  had  the  weakness, 
at  all  times  a  folly  and  in  his  case  an  infatuation,  to  de- 
spise his  enemy.  Ignorant  of  the  country,  of  the  mode  of 
warfare  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  of  the  force  op- 
posed to  him,  he  refused  counsel,  neglected  precautions, 
and  thus  lost  his  life.t 

*  This  was  told  to  me  bj  William  Batler,  a  veiy  old  man,  who  had 
been  a  soldier  in  the  action  of  the  Monongahela,  and  who  said  he  was 
standing  as  sentinel  at  the  door  of  the  General's  tent,  and  heard  the 
conversation.  Seventy-five  years  after  the  battle,  there  were  at  least 
two  men  living  in  Pennsylvania,  who  were  engaged  in  it 

f  A  report  has  long  been  current  in  Pennsylvania,  that  Braddock  was 
shot  by  one  of  his  own  men,  founded  on  the  declaration  of  a  provincial 
soldier,  who  was  in  the  action.  There  is  another  tradition,  also,  worthy 
of  notice,  which  rests  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Craik,  the  intimate  friend 
of  Washington  from  his  boyhood  to  his  death,  and  who  was  with  him 
at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela.  Fifteen  years  aftier  that  event,  they 
travelled  together  on  an  expedition  to  the  western  country,  with  a  party 
of  woodsmen,  for  the  purpose  of  exploring  wild  lands.  While  near  the 
junction  of  the  Great  Kenhawa  and  Ohio  Rivers,  a  company  of  Indians 
came  to  them  with  an  interpreter,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  an  aged 
and  venerable  chief.  This  personage  made  known  to  them  by  the  in- 
terpreter, that,  hearing  Colonel  Washington  was  in  that  region,  he  had 
come  a  long  way  to  visit  him,  adding,  that,  during  the  battle  of  the 
Monongahela,  he  had  singled  him  out  as  a  conspicuous  object,  fired  his 
rifle  at  him  many  times,  and  directed  his  young  warriors  to  do  the  same, 
bat  to  his  ntter  astonishment  none  of  their  balls  took  effect  He  was 
then  persuaded,  that  the  youthful  hero  was  under  the  special  guardian* 
ship  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  immediately  ceased  to  fire  at  him.  He  was 
now  come  to  pay  homage  to  the  man,  who  was  the  particular  favonte 
of  Heaven,  and  who  could  never  die  in  battle. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Colonel  Wftshingtoo  appointed  Commander-iii-chief  of  the  Virginia  Forces, 
-T  Distresses  of  the  Frontier  Inhabitants.  —  Reforms  in  the  Arrangement 
and  Discipline  of  the  Annj.  **  Difliculties  with  an  Officer  holding  a  King's 
Commission  concerning  Rank.  — <  Washington  visits  General  Shirley  at 
Boston  upon  this  Subject.  —  His  Claim  confirmed.  —  Returns  and  repairs 
to  his  Head-quarters  at  Winchester.  —  Embarrassments  of  his  Situation.  — 
Testimonies  of  Confidence  in  fais  Character  and  Abilitj.  ^-  Occurrences 
of  the  Campaign.  —  Incursions  of  the  Savages.  —  Plan  of  Fortifications  for 
the  Interior.  —  Fort  Cumberland.  —  Memorial  presented  by  Colonel  Wash- 
ington to  the  Earl  of  Loudoun  on  the  State  of  Military  Affiurs  in  Virginia. 

Although  Colonel  Washington  retired  to  a  private  sta*   chapter 
tion  at  Mount  Vernon,   he  did  not  neglect  his  duties  to       ^' 
the  public.     Still  holding  the  office  of  adjutant-general  of     1755. 
the  militia,  he  circulated  orders  for  them  to  assemble  at  SkSjJvL- 
certain  times  and  places  to   be  exercised  and  reviewed.  "**• 
So  much  were  the  inhabitants  alarmed  at  the  recent  suc- 
cesses of  the  enemy,  that  their  martial  spirit  received  a 
new  impulse,  and  volunteer  companies  began  to  be  organ- 
ized.    Their  ardor  was  stimulated  from  the  pnlpit,  and  it 
was  in  a  sermon  to  one  of  these  companies,   that  the  ac- 
complished and  eloquent  Samuel  Davies  pronounced  the 
celebrated  encomium  in  a  single  sentence,  which  has  often 
been  quoted  as  prophetic.     After  praising  the   zeal  and 
courage,  which  had  been  shown  by  the  Virginia  troops, 
the  preacher  added;  ^^As  a  remarkable  instance  of  this,  Pndfction 
I  may  point  out  to  the  public  that  heroic  youth.  Colonel 
Washington,   whom  I  cannot   but   hope   Providence   has 
•hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a  manner  for  some  impor- 
tant service  to  his  country."    This  was  but  the  echo  of 
the  general  voice,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  high  estimation 
in  which  th'^  character  of  Washington  was  at  this  time 
held  by  his  countrymen,  and  of  the  hopes  it  had  raised. 

Another  and  more  substantial  proof  soon  followed.     The  ^   ^  „. 

^  by  the  Vlr- 

Virginia  legislature  voted  forty  thousand  pounds  for  the  {[35jJ*»^ 
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CHAPTER   public  service,  and  enlarged  their  regiment  to  sixteen  com- 
'^'        panics.     Three  hundred  poimds  were  likewise  granted  to 
1766.     Colonel  Washington,   and  proportional  sums  to  the  other 
officers  and  privates,  '^  for  their  gallant  behavior  and  losses  " 
at  the  battle  of  the  Monongahela. 
Jljj^jjjjj*^       While  the  bill  was  pending,  his  friends  in  the  Assembly 
Jhe  pubuc"    wrote  to  him,  urging  his  attendance  at  Williamsburg,  and 
■*^^***'        expressing  their  wishes,  that  he  might  be  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  army  imder  its  new  organization.     Inter- 
est was  made  for  another  person,  which  was  known  to  be 
countenanced  by  the  governor's  predilections.     To  these 
▲ofoacs.    letters,  and  particularly  to  one  from  his  elder  brother,  then 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  he  replied  in  language  worthy 
of  himself,  dignified,  disinterested,  firm.     He  said  that  he 
had  served  two  campaigns,  besides  performing  a  perilous 
journey,  had  sufiered  much  in  his  health  and  affairs,  had 
been  deprived  of  his  commission   in  a  way  to  wound  his 
feelings,   had    gone  out  and  fought  as  a  volunteer,   and 
that  the  result  of  the  whole  was  vexation  and  disappoint- 
ment.    He  added,  however,   '^I  am  always  willing  and 
ready  to  render  my  coimtry  any  services  that  I  am  capa- 
ble of,  but  never  upon  the  terms  I  have  done."     He  did 
not  absolutely  refuse  to  accept  the  command,  if  it  should 
be  offered,  but  said  he  would  not  seek  what  he  did  not 
covet,  nor  be  thought  to  solicit  what  he  would  receive 
only  as  voluntarily  bestowed  by  his  countrjrmen.     Stand- 
ing on  this  high  ground,  he  prescribed  several  conditions 
as  essential;   among  others,  a  voice  in  choosing  his  offi- 
cers, a  better  system  of  military  regulations,  more  prompt- 
ness in  paying  the  troops,  and  a  thorough  reform,  inducing 
activity  and  method,  in  all  the  departments  for  ];»rocuring 
supplies. 
Aeceptathe        No  ouc,    probably,    was  more  surprised   than   himself, 
th(i^v!'^<*°^   that  all  his  requisitions  should  be  complied  with.     The 
appointment  was  confirmed  in  the  fullest  latitude  of  his 
demands,  with  the  additional  privilege  of  an  aid-de-camp 
and  secretary.     He  had  been  at  home  but  four  weeks, 
when  he  was  called  to  Williamsburg  to  receive  his  in- 


troops. 
Aagitttl4. 
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structions  and  make  airangements  for  organizing  the  new   ohaptbb 
army.     Public  opinion  had  subdued  the  governor's  partial-       '^* 
ity  for  another  candidate,  and  he  acquiesced  with  apparent     1755. 
satisfaction.     In  a  letter  to  the  ministry,  he  spoke  of  Colo- 
nel Washington  as  '^a  man  of  great  merit  and  resolution," 
adding,   '^  I  am  convinced,  if  General  Braddock  had  sur- 
vived, he  would  have  recommended  him  to  the  royal  favor, 
which  I  beg  your  interest  in  recommending."     How  far 
the  minister's  interest  was  effectual  is  uncertain;  but  no 
royal  favor  to  Washington  ever  crossed  the  Atlantic. 

Being  now  established  in  a  command  of  high  responsi-  b««i- 
bility,   he  applied  himself  to  the  dischaj^e  of  its  duties  winchMter. 
with  his  accustomed  energy  and  circumspection.     Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Adam  Stephen   and   Major  Andrew  Lewis 
were  the  field-officers  next   in  rank.     His   head-quarters 
were  fixed  at  Winchester.     After  putting  affairs  in  train, 
sending  out  recruiting  officers,  and  reporting  to  the  gov- 
ernor the  state  of  the  old  regiment  and  estimates  for  the 
new,  he  performed  a  tour  of  inspection  among  the  moun-  pwfbnnia 
tains,  visiting  all  the  outposts  along  the  frontier  from  Fort  ipection. 
Ciunberland  to  Fort  Dinwiddie  on  Jackson's  River,  giving   ■•p*«nJ»«- 
the  necessary  orders,  and  obtaining,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, a  knowledge  of  every  thing  within  the  compass  of 
his  command.    Scarcely  was  this  service  completed,  when 
an  express  overtook  him,  on   his  way  to   Williamsburg, 
bringing  intelligence  that  the  Indians  had  broken  into  the 
back    settlements,    committed   ravages  and  miuders,  and 
spread  terror  on  every  side.     He  hastened  back  to  head-  caHedbMk 

by  aa  •&• 

quarters,  called  in  the  recruits,  summoned  the  militia  to  »>««• 
assemble,  and  ordered  out  such  a  force  as  he  could  mu&- 
ter  to  repel  the  ruthless  invaders.  The  check  was  timely 
and  effectual,  but  not  such  as  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  flocked  in  families  from  their  homes; 
and  so  great  was  the  panic,  that  many  of  them  continued 
their  flight  till  they  had  crossed  the  Blue  Ridge. 

On  this  occasion  the  patience  and    sennbility  of  the  Defbouor 

tlie  militia 

commander,  as  well  as  his  discretion  and  address,  were  ■yttem. 
put  to  a  severe  trial.     On  one  hand,  he  witnessed  with 
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cifAPrBB  an  aching  heart  the  dangers,  wants,  and  distresses  of  the 
'^'  inhabitants ;  on  the  other,  he  experienced  all  the  evils  of 
1756.  insubordination  among  the  troops,  perverseness  in  the  mi- 
litia, inactivity  in  the  officers,  disregard  of  orders,  and 
reluctance  in  the  civil  authorities  to  render  a  proper  sup- 
port. And  what  added  to  his  mortification  was,  that  the 
laws  gave  him  no  power  to  correct  these  evils,  either  by 
enforcing  discijdine,  or  compelling  the  indolent  and  re- 
fractory to  do  their  duty.  The  army  regulations  had  been 
reformed,  but  they  were  still  deficient  in  the  essential  ar- 
ticles for  preventing  desertions,  punishing  offences,  and  se- 
curing obedience.  The  militia  system  was  suited  only 
to  times  of  peace.  It  provided  for  calling  out  men  to  re- 
pel invasion ;  but  the  powers  granted  for  effecting  it  were 
so  limited,  as  to  be  almost  inoperative. 
TbeMd*.  These  defects,  and  their  fatal  consequences,  were  re- 

lented to  ui«  presented  in  strong  language  by  €k>lonel  Washington,  in 
his  official  conmiunications  to  the  governor  and  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  Assembly.  All  ears  seemed  dull  to  his 
remonstrances  and  closed  to  his  counsels;  such,  to  use 
his  own  words,  was  the  fear  of  displeasing  the  people, 
who  were  ''so  tenacious  of  their  liberty,  as  not  to  in- 
vest a  power  where  interest  and  policy  so  unanswerably 
demanded  it."  By  dint  of  perseverance,  however,  by  at- 
tending in  person  at  the  seat  of  government  and  convers- 
ing with  individual  members,  by  persuasion  and  argument, 
AjMw^iaw  by  force  of  truth  and  reason,  he  at  last  prevailed.  A  bill 
was  carried  through  the  House,  in  which  were  included 
all  the  articles  required,  providing  for  the  punishment  of 
mutiny,  desertion,  and  disobedience,  tor  holding  courts- 
martial,  and  for  maintaining  order  and  discipline.  This 
success  relieved  him  fi*om  a  weight,  which  had  hung 
heavily  upon  his  thoughts.  It  was  also  a  gratifying  tes- 
timony of  the  respect  entertained  for  his  opinions  and 
judgment.  He  returned  to  his  station  with  a  renovated 
spirit.  It  was  too  late  in  the  season  to  meditate  a  cam- 
paign, or  offensive  operations.  To  fill  up  the  army,  re- 
dhice  it  to  method,  train  the  men,  strengthen  and  secure 
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the  outposts,    construct  new  forts,    and  provide   supplies  cHAPnot 
for  the  winter,  were  the  objects  demanding  liis  attention.       ^' 
These  tasks  were  executed    with   unremitted    assiduity.     1765. 
When  his  presence  could  be  dispensed    with    at    head- 
quarters, he  visited  the  places  of  rendezvous  and  the  prin- 
cipal posts,  exercising,  by  his  orders  and  personal  oversight, 
a  general  superintendence,  and  thus  promoting  unity,  sys- 
tem, and  efficiency  in  every  part. 

There  was  a  circumstance  at  this  time  connected  with  BiffleoiUM 
his  command,  which  caused  discontent  both  to  himself  ^mm^nft 

Fort  Ciuii- 

and  to  his  officers.  At  Fort  Cumberland  was  a  Captain 
Dagworthy,  commissioned  by  Governor  Sharpe,  who  had 
under  him  a  small  company  of  Maryland  troops.  This 
person  had  held  a  royal  commission  in  the  last  war,  upon 
which  he  now  plumed  himself,  refusing  obedience  to  any 
provincial  officer,  however  high  in  rank.  Hence,  when- 
ever Colonel  Washington  was  at  Port  Cumberland,  the 
Maryland  captain  would  pay  no  regard  to  his  orders. 
The  example  was  mischievous,  and  kept  the  garrison  in 
perpetual  feuds  and  insubordination.  The  alTair  was  laid 
in  due  form  before  Governor  Dinwiddle,  and  his  positive 
order  in  the  case  was  requested.  Not  caring  to  venture 
his  authority  in  deciding  a  doubtful  question,  the  gov- 
ernor refrained  from  interference,  but  at  the  same  time 
told  Colonel  Washington  that  the  pretensions  of  Dagwor- 
thy were  frivolous;  and  he  seemed  not  a  little  incensed, 
that  a  captain  with  thirty  men  should  presume  to  dispute, 
the  rank  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  Virginia  forces, 
who  had  been  commissioned  under  his  own  hand.  In 
short,  he  intimated  to  Colonel  Washington,  that  Dagwor- 
thy might  be  arrested,  according  to  military  usage,  taking 
care,  nevertheless,  to  give  no  order  on  the  subject. 

This  vacillation  of  the  governor  only  increased  the  em- 
barrassment. In  the  first  place,  the  fort  was  in  Maryland, 
and  Dagworthy  acted  under  the  governor  of  that  colony, 
who  was  known  to  encourage  his  claim.  Again,  in  Gen- 
eral Braddock's  time,  Dagworthy,  on  the  ground  of  his 
old  commission,  had  been  put  above  provincial  officers  of 
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OHAPTBB  higher  rank.     With  these  precedents  before  him,  Colonel 

III Washington  did  not  choose  to  hazard  an  arrest,  for  which 

1756.  Yie  might  himself  be  called  to  account.  He  was  prompt, 
however,  in  his  determination,  either  to  resign  hi&  com- 
mission, as  he  had  formerly  done  for  a  similar  reason,  or 
to  have  this  difficulty  removed. 
Apg^Hoii  As  a  last  resort,  it  was  proposed  to  refer  the  matter  to 
»iriey.  General  Shirley,  now  the  commander-in-chief  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's armies  in  America ;  and  it  was  the  request  of 
the  officers,  that  the  petition  should  be  presented  by  Col- 
onel Washington  in  person.  The  proposal  was  approved 
by  the  governor,  who  consented  to  his  absence,  and  fur- 
nished him  with  letters  to  the  General  and  other  persons 
of  distinction. 
JoonMT^  ^  Despatching  orders  to  Colonel  Stephen,  who  was  left 
with  the  command  of  the  Virginia  troops,  he  made  no 
delay  in  preparing  for  his  departure.  He  commenced  his 
tour  on  the  4th  of  February,  1766.  General  Shirley  was 
at  Boston.  A  journey  of  five  hundred  miles  was  to  be 
performed  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Attended  by  his  aid- 
de-camp,  Captain  Mercer,  and  by  Captain  Stewart,  he 
travelled  the  whole  way  on  horseback,  pursuing  the  route 
through  Philadelphia,  New  York,  New  London,  and  Rhode 
Island.  He  stopped  several  days  in  the  principal  cities, 
where  his  character,  and  the  curiosity  to  see  a  person  so 
renowned  for  his  bravery  and  miraculous  escape  at  Brad- 
dock's  defeat,    procured  for  him  much  notice.     He  was 


Shirlay 

granuiiii  politely  received  by  General  Shirley,  who  acceded  to  his 
petition  in  its  fullest  extent,  giving  a  pointed  order  in 
writing,  that  Dagworthy  should  be  subject  to  his  com- 
mand. The  journey  was  advantageous  in  other  respects. 
The  plan  of  operations  for  the  coming  campaign  was  ex- 
plained to  him  by  the  General;  and  he  formed  acquaint- 
ances and  acquired  knowledge  eminently  useful  to  him 
at  a  future  day.  He  was  absent  l&om  Virginia  seven 
weeks. 

While  in  New  York,  he  was  lodged  and  kindly  enter- 
tained at  the  house  of  Mr.  Beverley  Robinson,   between 
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nr. 


whom  and  himself  an  intimacy  of  friendship  subsistedi 
which  indeed  continued  without  change,  till  severed  by 
their  opposite  fortunes  twenty  years  afterwards  in  the  1766. 
revolution*  It  happened  that  Miss  Mary  Phillips,  a  sister  ^bH!^ 
of  Mrs.  Robinson,  and  a  young  lady  of  rare  accomplish-  N^n^k? 
ments,  was  an  imnate  in  the  family.  The  charms  of 
this  lady  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  heart  of  the 
Yirginia  Colonel.  He  went  to  Boston,  returned,  and  was 
again  welcomed  to  the  hospitality  of  Mr.  Robinson.  He 
lingered  there,  till  duty  called  him  away ;  but  he  was 
careful  to  intrust  his  secret  to  a  confidential  firiend,  whose 
letters  kept  him  informed  of  every  important  event.  In 
a  few  months  intelligence  came,  that  a  rival  was  in  the 
field,  and  that  the  consequences  could  not  be  answered 
for,  if  he  delayed  to  renew  his  visits  to  New  York. 
Whether  time,  the  bustle  of  a  camp,  or  the  scenes  of 
war,  had  moderated  his  admiration,  or  whether  he  de- 
spaired of  success,  is  not  known.  He  never  saw  the  lady 
again,  till  she  was  married  to  that  same  rival.  Captain 
Morris,  his  former  associate  in  arms,  and  one  of  Braddock's 
aids-de-camp. 

He  had  before  felt  the  influence  of  the  tender  passion. 
At  the  age  of  seventeen  he  was  smitten  by  the  graces 
of  a  fair  one,  whom  he  called  a  "  Lowland  beauty,"  and 
whose  praises  he  recorded  in  glowing  strains,  while  wan- 
dering with  his  surveyor's  compass  among  the  Allegany 
Mountains.  On  that  occasion  he  wrote  desponding  letters 
to  a  friend,  and  indited  plaintive  verses,  but  never  ven- 
tured to  reveal  his  emotions  to  the  lady,  who  was  im- 
consciously  the  cause  of  his  pains. 

As  the  Assembly  was  to  convene  just  \t  the  time  of  Repainto 
his  return,  he  hastened  to  Williamsburg,  in  order  to  ma-  Jjj*""*, 
ture  a  plan  for  employing  the  army  diuing  the  summer.  JJJfJJJLi** 
The  idea  of  offensive  operations  was  abandoned  at  the      Apni. 
outset.      Neither   artillery,   engineers,    nor    the  means  of 
transportation  necessary  for  such  an  object,   could  be  pro- 
cured.    Pennsylvania  and  Maryland,  aroused  at  last  from 
their  apathy,  had  appropriated  money  for  defence;  but, 
10  H 
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not  ineiined  to  unite  with  .Tirginia  or  eaeh  other  in  any 
concerted  measnres,  tbey  were  Gontented  to  eo^end  their 
snbetance  in  Ibrtifjring  their  own  boiden .  If  a  moie  Mb- 
oral  policy  bad  predominated,  if  these  coloiiies  had  8BK»tb* 
ered  their  toeal  jealooaies  and  looked  only  to  their  con>- 
mon  iaterestSy  they  might  by  a  mo^  combined  effort 
have  driven  the  French  from  the  Ohb,  and  rested  in  quiet 
the  remainder  of  the  war.  There  bemg  no  hope  of  snch 
a  result,  it  was  foreseen  by  the  Yirginiaas,  that  the  most 
sttenuous  exertions  would  be  requisite  to  defend  the  long 
line  of  their  frontiers  against  the  incoads  of  the  savages* 

The  Assembly  readily  came  to  a  determination,  there- 
fore, to  augment  the  army  to  fifteen  hundred  men.  A 
bill  wu  enacted  for  drafting  militia  to  supfAy  the  defi- 
ciency of  recmits,  and  comnnssioners  were  appointed  to 
superintend  the  business,  of  whom  the  Speaker  was  chair- 
man. These  drafted  men  were  to  serve  till  December,  to 
be  inc(»rporated  into  the  army,  and  subjected  to  the  mili- 
tary code.  By  an  express  clause  in  the  law^  they  oouU 
not  be  marched  out  of  the  province. 

Colonel  Washington  repaired  to  his  head*4]uarten  at 
Winchester.  A  few  men  only  wece  stationed  there,  the 
regiment  being  mostly  dispersed  at  difierent  posts  in  the 
interior,  so  situated  as  to  afibrd  the  best  protection  to  the 
inhabitants*  The  en^ny  were  on  the  alert.  Scarcely  a 
day  passed  without  new  accounts  of  Indian  depredations 
and  massacres.  The  scouting  parties  and  even  the  forts 
were  attacked,  and  many  of  the  soldiers  and  some  of  the 
braved  officers  killed.  So  bold  were  the  savages,  that 
they  committed  robberies  and  murders  within  twenty  miles 
of  Winchester,  and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained 
for  the  safety  of  that  place.  The  feelings  of  the  com- 
mander, deeply  affected  by  the  scenes  he  witnessed,  and 
his  inability  to  extend  relief,  are  vividly  portrayed  in  a 
letter  to  the  governor. 

"  Your  Honor  may  see,"  said  he,  "  to  what  unhappy 
straits  the  distressed  inhabitants  and  myself  are  reduced. 
I  am  too  little  acquainted,  Sir,  with  pathetic  language  to 
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attempt  a  <tescdpdoa  of  ihe  peojde's  distress^,  though  I  oiuptse 
have  a  generous  soul,  sensible  of  wrongs,  and  swelling  ^^' 
for  ladress.  But  what  oan  I  do  ?  I  see  their  situation,  1756. 
know  their  danger,  and  poxtioipate  their  sufferings,  with- 
out having  it  in  my  power  to  give  them  further  relief,  ' 
than  uncertain  pnamises.  In  short,  I  see  inevitable  de- 
struction in  so  clear  a  light,  that,  unless  vigorous  meas- 
ures are  taken  by  the  Assembly,  and  speedy  assistance 
sent  fix)m  below,  the  pocar  inhabitants,  that  are  now  in 
forts,  must  unavoidably  fall,  while  the  remainder  are  fly- 
ing before  Uie  barbarous  foe.  In  fine,  the  melancholy  sit- 
uation of  the  people,  the  little  prospect  of  assistance,  the 
gross  and  scandalous  abuse  cast  upon  the  officers  in  gen- 
eral, which  is  reflecting  upon  me  in  particular,  for  sufier- 
ing  misconduct  of  such  extraordinary  kinds,  and  the  dis- 
tant prospect,  if  any,  of  gaining  honor  and  reputation  in 
ihe  service,  —  cause  me  to  lament  the  hour  that  gave 
me  a  commission,  and  would  induce  me,  at  any  other 
time  than  this  of  imminent  danger,  to  resign,  without  one 
hesitating  moment,  a  command  from  which  I  never  ex- 
pect to  reap  either  honor  or  benefit ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
have  almost  an  absolute  certainty  of  incurring  displeasure 
below,  while  the  murder  of  helpless  families  may  be  laid 
to  my  account  here !  The  supplicating  tears  of  the  wo- 
men, and  moving  petitions  of  the  men,  melt  me  into  such 
deadly  sorrow,  that  I  solemnly  declare,  if  I  know  my 
own  mind,  I  could  offer  myself  a  willing  sacrifice  to  the 
butchering  enemy,  provided  that  would  contribute  to  the 
peojde's  ease." 

These  agonizing  sensations  were  heightened  by  a  cir-  Faiaeru- 
cumstance  here  alluded  to,  the  more  painful  because  he  pvafingihe 

,  army. 

conceived  it  to  be  the  ofiispring  of  injustice  and  ingrati- 
tude, and  a  reflection  upon  his  honor  and  fidelity  as  an 
officer.  Rumors  were  circulated  to  the  disparagement  of 
the  army,  charging  the  officers  with  gross  irregularities 
and  neglect  of  duty,  and  indirectly  throwing  the  blame 
upon  the  commander.  A  malicious  person  filled  a  gazette 
with  tales  of  this  sort,  which  seemed  for  the  moment  to 
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OHAFTBR  receive  public  countenance.     Conscious  of  having  acted 

IV. 


with  the  utmost  vigilance,  knowing  the  falsehood  and 
1756.  wickedness  of  these  slanders,  and  indignant  at  so  base  a 
manoeuvre  to  stain  his  character,  it  was  his  first  impulse 
to  retire  from  a  station,  in  which  patriotism,  the  purest 
intentions,  hardships,  and  sacrifices,  were  rewarded  only 
with  calumny  and  reproach. 
AdYiceor  This  intimation  was  viewed  by  his  friends  in  the  House 

mSrS*?  ^^  Burgesses  and  the  Council  with  much  concern,  as  their 
ih«Mcdaiii.  letters  testified.  Mingling  approbation  with  remonstrance, 
May.  and  praise  with  advice,  they  made  such  representations, 
as  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  disregard.  "Tou  cannot 
but  know,"  said  Landon  Carter,  "that  nothing  but  want 
of  power  in  your  coimtry  •  has  prevented  it  from  adding 
every  honor  and  reward,  that  perfect  merit  could  have 
entitled  itself  to.  How  are  we  grieved  to  hear  Colonel 
George  Washington  hinting  to  his  country,  that  he  is  wil- 
ling to  retire  !  Give  me  leave,  as  your  intimate  firiend,  to 
persuade  you  to  forget,  that  any  thing  has  been  said  to 
your  dishonor ;  and  recollect,  that  it  could  not  have  come 
from  any  man  that  knew  you.  And,  as  it  may  have  been 
the  artifice  of  one  in  no  esteem  among  your  countrymen, 
to  raise  in  you  such  imjust  suspicions,  as  would  induce 
you  to  desert  the  cause,  that  his  own  preferment  might 
meet  with  no  obstacle,  I  am  confident  you  will  endeavor 
to  give  us  the  good  effects,  not  only  of  duty,  but  of  great 
cheerfulness  and  satisfaction,  in  such  a  service.  No,  Sir, 
rather  let  Braddock's  bed  be  your  aim,  than  any  thing 
that  might  discolor  those  laurels,  which  I  promise  mVself 
are  kept  in  store  for  you."  Another  friend  wrote  ;  "  Prom 
my  constant  attendance  in  the  House,  I  can  with  great 
truth  say,  I  never  hecurd  your  conduct  questioned.  When- 
ever you  are  mentioned,  it  is  with  the  greatest  respect. 
Your  orders  and  instructions  appear  in  a  light  worthy  of 
the  most  experienced  officer.     I  can  assure   you,   that  a 

*  Meaning  by  coutiiry  the  popular  branch  of  tbe  legislature,  or  the 
people  of  Virginia  generally. 
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very  great  majority  of  the  House  prefer  you  to  any  other  chapter 
person."  '^' 

Colonel  Fairfax,  his  early  patron,  and  a  member  of  the  1756. 
governor's  Council,  wrote  in  terms  still  more  soothing. 
«  Tour  endeavors  in  the  service  and  defence  of  your  coun- 
try must  redoimd  to  your  honor ;  therefore  do  not  let  any 
unavoidable  interruptions  sicken  your  mind  in  the  attempts 
you  may  pursue.  Tour  good  health  and  fortune  are  the 
toast  of  every  table.  Among  the  Romans,  such  a  general 
acclamation  and  public  regard,  shown  to  any  of  their 
chieftains,  were  always  esteemed  a  high  honor,  and  grate- 
fully accepted."  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Burgesses 
expressed  similar  sentiments,  in  language  equally  flattering 
and  kind.  "  Our  hopes,  dear  George,  are  all  fixed  on  you 
for  bringing  our  affairs  to  a  happy  issue.  Consider  of  what 
fatal  consequences  to  your  country  your  resigning  the  com- 
mand at  this  time  may  be ;  more  especially  as  there  is  no 
doubt  most  of  the  ofScers  would  follow  your  example.  I 
hope  you  will  allow  your  ruling  passion,  the  love  of  your 
country,  to  stifle  your  resentment,  at  least  till  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Loudoun,  or  the  meeting  of  the  Assembly,  when 
you  may  be  sure  of  having  justice  done.  Who  those  of 
your  pretended  firiends  are,  who  give  credit  to  the  mali- 
cious reflections  in  that  scandalous  libel,  I  assure  you  I 
am  ignorant,  and  do  declare,  that  I  never  heard  any  man 
of  honor  or  reputation  speak  the  least  disrespectfully  of 
you,  or  censure  your  conduct,  and  there  is  no  well  wisher 
to  his  country,  that  would  not  be  greatly  concerned  to 
hear  of  your  resigning." 

The  same  solicitude  was  manifested  by  many  persons  TiMpiot 
in  different  parts  of  the  province.  A  voice  so  loud  and  so  """^ 
unanimous  he  could  not  refuse  to  obey.  By  degrees  the 
plot  was  unravelled.  The  governor,  being  a  Scotchman, 
was  surrounded  by  a  knot  of  his  Caledonian  friends,  who 
wished  to  profit  by  this  alliance,  and  obtain  for  them- 
selves a  larger  share  of  consideration,  than  they  could 
command  in  the  present  order  of  things.  The  discontent- 
ed, and  such  as  thought  their  merits  undervalued,  natu- 
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cBAPTKB  rally  fell  into  this  faction.  To  create  dissatisfaction  in 
the  army,  and  cause  the  officers  to  resign  from  disgust, 
would  not  only  distract  the  counsels  of  the  ruling  party, 
but  make  room  for  new  promotions.  Colonel  Innes,  the 
governor's  favorite,  would  aso^id  to  the  chief  command, 
and  the  subordinate  places  would  be  reserved  for  his  ad- 
herents. Hence  false  nunors  were  set  afloat,  and  the  pen 
of  detraction  was  busy  to  disseminate  them.  The  artifice 
was  easily  seen  through,  and  its  aims  were  defeated,  by 
the  leaders  on  the  patriotic  side,  who  looked  to  Colond 
Washington  as  a  pillar  of  support  to  their  cause. 

The  campaign,  being  a  defensive  one,  presented  no  op- 
portunities for  acquiring  glory ;  but  the  demands  on  the 
xesources  and  address  of  the  commander  were  not  the  less 
pressing.  The  scene  varied  little  from  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  except  that  the  difficulties  were  more  nu- 
merous and  complicated.  There  were  the  same  unceasing 
incursions  of  the  savages,  but  more  sanguinary  and  terri- 
fying, the  same  tardiness  in  the  enlistments,  the  same 
troubles  with  the  militia,  the  same  neglect  in  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  army ;  and  on  every  side  were  heard 
murmurs  of  discontent  from  the  soldiers,  and  cries  of  dis- 
tress from  the  inhabitants. 

And  what  increased  these  vexations  was,  that  the  gov- 
ernor, tenacious  of  his  authority,  intrusted  as  little  power 
as  possible  to  the  head  of  the  army.  Totally  unskilled 
in  military  affairs,  and  residing  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  scene  of  action,  he  yet  undertook  to  regulate  the  prin- 
cipal operations,  sending  expresses  back  and  forth,  and 
issuing  vague  and  contradictory  orders,  seldom  adapted  to 
circumstances,  frequently  impracticable.  This  absurd  in- 
terference was  borne  with  becoming  patience  and  forti- 
tude by  the  Commander-in-chief;  but  not  without  keen 
remonstrance  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Assembly  and  other 
Mends,  against  being  made  responsible  for  military  events, 
while  the  power  to  control  them  was  withheld,  or  so 
heavily  clogged  as  to  paralyze  its  action.  The  patriotic 
party  in  the  legislature  sympathized  with  him,  and  would 
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gladUy  hxn  piociirad  redresB,  had  not  the  govenior  pos-  oHAPm 
sessed  prerogatives,  Ttrhich  they  conld  not  encroach  upon,       *^' 
and  which  he  seemed  ambitions  to  exercise ;  the  more  so,     1766. 
perh^Mi,  as  the  leaders  of  the  majnity,  learning  his  foible 
in  this  respect,  had  dnraJrted  many  of  his  schemes,  and 
especially  had  assnmed  U>  themsehres  die  ajq^ropriation  of 
the  pubhe  moneys,  which  by  ancient  usage  had  been  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  Governor  and  Coimcil. 

The  summer  and  autumn  were  passed  in  skirmishes  Employ- 
with  the  Indians,  repairing  the  old  forts,  and  building  vmy. 
new  ones.  By  the  advice  of  Cokmel  Wadimgton  a  large 
fort  was  begun  ol  Winchester,  as  a  depository  for  the 
military  stores,  and  a  rallying  point  for  the  settlers  and 
troops,  Aould  they  be  driven  from  the  frontiers.  It  was 
called  Fort  Loudom,  in  honor  of  the  Earl  of  Loudoun,  fon  ^ 
who  had  dow  succeeded  General  Shirley  in  the  American 
command. 

Another  enterprise  of  grei^r  magnitude  was  likewise  jj^*^^ 
set  on  foot  by  order  of  the  Assembly ;  which  was  a  line  Jjj^^ 
of  forts  extending  through  the  ranges  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains  firom  the  Potomac  River  to  the  borders  of 
North  Carolina,  a  distance  of  more  than  three  hundred 
miles,  thus  forming  a  barrier  to  the  whole  fixmtier.  The 
scheme  was  not  liked  by  the  governor.  Colonel  Washing- 
ton disapproved  it.  He  objected,  that  the  forts  would  be 
too  far  asonder  to  support  each  other,  that  the  Indians 
might  pass  between  them  unmolested,  that  they  would 
be  expensive,  and  cause  the  px)ops  to  be  so  much  dis- 
persed as  to  prevent  their  being  brought  together  on  an 
emergency,  thus  tempting  the  enemy  to  come  out  in  large 
parties  and  attack  the  weaker  points.  He  believed,  that 
three  or  four  strong  garrisons  would  constitute  a  better  de- 
fence. In  conformity  with  his  instnictioiis,  however,  he 
drew  up  a  plan  embracing  a  chain  of  twenty^hree  forts, 
and  fixing  their  several  positions.  He  sent  out  parties  to 
execute  the  works,  and  visited  them  himself  from  time 
to  time.  On  one  occasion  he  made  a  tour  throughout  the 
whole  line  to  the  southern  limits  of  Tirginia,  exposed  to 
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CBAPTIB  imminent  danger  from  the  savages,  who  hovered  aronnd 
^'  the  small  forts,  and  lay  in  wait  to  intercept  and  murder 
176S.     all  ^hQ  came  in  their  way. 

JI^^^J^  In  the  midst  of  these  toils,  another  source  of  vexation 
occurred  in  the  affidr  of  Fort  Cumberland.  As  this  was 
now  an  outpost  accessible  to  the  enemy,  easily  assailed 
from  the  hills  surrounding  it,  and  containing  a  large  quan- 
tity of  stores,  which  required  a  guard  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  who  might  suddenly  be  cut  off.  Colonel  Wash- 
ington advised  the  removal  of  the  stores  to  a  safer  posi- 
tion. The  post  was,  moreover,  in  Maryland,  and  ought 
to  be  supported,  if  kept  up  at  all,  at  the  expense  of  that 
colony.  For  some  reason  not  explained,  the  governor  had 
set  his  heart  on  retaining  Fort  Cumberland.  He  said  it 
was  a  King's  fort,  and  he  wrote  to  Lord  Loudoun  in  such 
terms,  as  to  draw  fix)m  him,  not  only  a  peremptory  order 
to  keep  the  fort,  but  an  impUed  censure  on  the  designs 
and  conduct  of  Colonel  Washington  in  regard  to  it.  So 
far  did  the  governor  suffer  his  warmth  and  obstinacy  to 
carry  him,  that  he  ordered  Fort  Cumberland  to  be  strength* 
ened  by  calling  in  the  smaller  garrisons,  and  even  drawing 
away  the  troops  from  Winchester,  thus  deranging  the 
plan  of  operations,  which  the  Assembly  had  authorized, 
and  which  the  whole  army  had  been  employed  during  the 
season  to  effect. 

SnE^""Sr^      It  is  no  wonder,   that   the   commander's   patience  and 

dtcioryor-  equauimity  began  to  forsake  him.  In  a  letter  to  the 
Dm.  in.  Speaker,  he  said ;  "  The  late  order  reverses,  confuses,  and 
incommodes  every  thing ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  extraor- 
dinary expense  of  carriage,  disappointments,  losses,  and  al- 
terations, which  must  fall  heavy  on  the  country.  Whence 
it  arises,  or  why,  I  am  truly  ignorant;  but  my  strongest 
representations  of  matters  relative  to  the  peace  of  the  fix>n- 
tiers  are  disregarded,  as  idle  and  frivolous;  my  proposi- 
tions and  measures,  as  partial  and  selfish;  and  all  my 
sincerest  endeavors  for  the  service  of  my  country  are  per- 
verted to  the  worst  purposes.  My  orders  are  dark,  doubt- 
ful, and  uncertain ;  to-day  approved,  to^norrow  condemned. 
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Left  to  act  and  proceed  at  hazard,  accountable  for  the  oEAnvt 
consequences,  and  blamed  without  the  benefit  of  defence,        '^' 
if  you  can  think  my  situation  capable   of  exciting  the     1766. 
smallest  degree  of  envy,  or  affording  the  least  satisfaction, 
the  truth  is  yet  hidden  firom  you,  and  you  entertain  no- 
tions very  different  from  the  reality  of  the  case.     How- 
ever, I  am  determined  to  bear  up  under  all  these  embar- 
rassments some  time  longer,  in  hope  of  a  better  regulation 
on  the  arrival  of  Lord  Loudoim,  to  whom  I  look  for  the      t 
future  fate  of  Virginia."     The   Speaker  repUed;  "I  am 
truly  concerned  at  the  uneasiness  you  are  under  in  your 
present  situation,  and  the  more  so,  as  I  am  sensible  you 
have  too  much  reason  for  it.    The  present  imhappy  state 
of  our  country  must  fill  the  mind  of  every  well  wisher 
to  it  with  dismal  and  gloomy  apprehensions ;  and  without 
some  speedy  alteration  in  our  counsels,  which  may  God 
send,  the  fate  of  it  must  soon  be  determined." 

The  year  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  As  the  Earl  fj^^ 
of  Loudoun  was  expected  soon  in  Yirginia,  Colonel  Wash- 
ington resolved  to  await  his  arrival,  and  lay  before  him 
a  general  exposition  of  the  state  of  affairs,  and  if  possible 
to  have  the  Virginia  troops  put  upon  the  regular  establish- 
ment imder  the  direction  of  his  Lordship,  as  the  only 
mode  by  which  the  command  of  them  could  be  useful 
to  his  country,  or  honorable  to  himself.  In  anticipation 
of  this  event  he  drew  up  an  able  and  luminous  state- 
ment, which  he  transmitted  to  Lord  Loudoim,  then  with 
the  armies  at  the  north. 

The  paper  begins  with  a  modest  apology  for  intruding  ^^^^ 
upon  his  Lordship's  notice,  which  is  followed  by  a  brief 
sketch  of  fhe  history  of  the  war  in  Vii^nla,  and  of  the 
part  acted  in  it  by  the  author.  With  the  discrimination 
of  an  acute  observer  and  an  experienced  officer,  he  traced 
a  narrative  of  events,  exposed  the  errors  that  had  been 
conmiitted  and  their  consequences,  both  in  the  civil  and 
military  departments,  explained  their  causes,  and  suggested 
remedies  for  the  future.  The  communication  was  favor- 
ably received,  and  acknowledged  in  a  complimentary  reply. 
11 
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Lord  liondoun  did  not  execule  Im  ftrist  purpMi  of  gouig 
to  Virginia,  but  summoned  a  meetiog  of  aeveoral  govemon 
I767»     and  principal  officcors  «t  Philadedpliiai  to  09nsiilt  on  a  com- 
Mt'SiSf'^  pEehensive  plan  for  the  next  mmpaign.    CoIomI  Wasfaiog- 
^^n     ^oa  «l;tend6d  tbe  meetiAgy  wbese  he  met  with  a  flaOipring 
llTphuluk^   reception  from  the  CommanderHin-ichiefy  vjho  solieited  and 
duly  vsdued  his  counsels.     The  lesult,  howerer,  was  only 
a  pajTtial  fulfilment  of  his  hopes.    In  tbe  ffoad  scheme  of 
operations  it  was  decided,  that  the  main  efforts  idiould  be 
made  on  the  Lakes  and  Canada  bosders,  where  the  ene^ 
my's   forces   w^re  embodied,   and   thai   the  oEiiddle  and 
southern  colonies  should  continue  in  a  deleoaiire  po^uie. 
He  had  the  satia&ction  to  find,  nevertheless,  that  bis  ad* 
vice  was  followed  in  regard  to  local  axrangeDieais.    Tbe 
Virginia  troops  were  withdrawn  from  Port  Cumbcarland, 
which  was  left  to  the  charge  of  Maryland.    Colonel  Stan- 
wix  was  statiiHifid  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania,  with 
five  companies  from  the  Royal  American  Regiments ;  and, 
although  tbe  Virginia  commander  was  unsuccessful  in  his 
endeavors  to  be  placed  upon   the    British  estabUshment, 
yet,  in  conformity  with  his  wishes,   he  was  to  act  in 
concert, with  that  officer,  sad  be  in  some  sort  under  his 
SMon-        orders.    He  strenuously  reconmiended  an  expedition  against 
Sili't*FSrt  ^^"^  Duqueane,  believing  it  might  be  effected  with  a  cer- 
noqiiMiM.     tainty  of  success,  since  the  French  must  necessarily  leave 
that  garrison  in  a  weak  condition,  in  order  to  ctmceixtrate 
tfieir  foroe  at  the  north  to  meet  tbe  formidable  prepara- 
tions making  against  them  in  that  quarter.     The  wisdom 
of  this  advice  was  afterwards  manifest  to  all ;  luid,  had  it 
been  seasonably  heeded,  it  would  'have  saved  the  ^q^ense 
of  another  campaign,  besides  preventing  the  ravages  and 
murders  c<M3unitted  in  the  mean  time  on  the  border  set- 
tlers.    In  these  views,  if  not  in  others,  he  had  the  hearty 
concurrence  of  Governor  Dinwiddie. 
R««|>nuto         From  the  ccmference  at  Philadelphia  he  returned  to  his 
usual  station  at  Winchester.     The  remainder  of  the  season 
was  passed  in  a  routine  of  duties  so  nearly  resembling 
those  of  the  two  preceding  years,  as  to  afford  little  nov- 
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ettj  ot  interest  for  a  separate  lecdtil.     EntboUened  by 

saccesses,  the  IndSans  oantinued  their  hostiUlie^  altackiiig 

the  outposts,  and  MUb^  the  definioefess  inbafaitantsi    In     l^^^- 

rix)rt,  the  serriee  had  nothing  in  it  iff  reward  generons 

sachficet,  or  gratify  a  noUe  ambition.    As  a  school  of  ex^ 

perience  it  ultimately  proved   adrantageaoB  to  lim.    It 

was  his  good  fortune,  likewise,  to  gain  honor  and  veputa* 

tion  even  in  so  barren  a  field,  by  retaining  the  confidence 

of  his  fellow   citizens,   and  fulfilling   the  expectations  of 

his  fijends  in  the  legislature,  who  had  pressed  upon  him 

the  command,  and  urged  his  holding  it.  * 

*  During  the  lainmer  of  1757,  Colonel  Washington  was  in  some  tort 
under  the  command  of  Colonel  Stanwiz,  but  to  what  extent  he  did  not 
know,  as  he  had  received  no  instructions  on  that  head,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor continued  to  issue  his  orders  as  formerly.  At  length  the  Governor 
wrote  as  follows;  —  << Colonel  Stanwix  being  appointed  Commander-in- 
chief  [of  the  middle  and  southern  provinces],  you  must  submit  to  his 
orders,  without  regard  to  any  you  may  receive  from  me;  he,  being  near 
the  place,  can  direct  affairs  better  than  I  can."  This  was  peculiarly 
agreeable  to  the  Commander  of  the  Virginia  regiment;  for  Colonel  Stan- 
wix was  a  military  man,  and  a  gentleman  of  an  elevated  and  liberal  spirit. 
His  letters  bear  a  high  testimony  to  his  good  sense,  as  well  as  to  the 
delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  amenity  of  his  temper,  and  the  generosity 
of  his  character. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  direction,  the  Governor  did  not  cease  to 
write,  give  commands,  require  returns,  and  utter  complaints  as  usual, 
thereby  increasing  the  en^ess  perplexities  and  bewildering  doubts,  with 
which  Cdonel  Washington  was  harassed  in  all  his  plans  and  operations. 

He  had  requested  leave  of  absence  from  Governor  Dinwiddle  for  a 
few  dajTS  to  attend  to  certain  private  affairs,  of  a  very  pressing  nature, 
at  Mount  Vernon.  He  afterwards  repeated  this  request,  and,  as  he 
seemed  to  be  under  two  commanders,  he  thought  it  expedient  to  con- 
sult them  both.  The  Governor  answered ;  —  **  As  to  the  settlement  of 
your  brother's  estate,  your  absence  on  that  account  from  Fort  Loudoun 
must  be  suspended,  till  our  affairs  give  a  better  prospect"  Colonel 
Stanwix  replied  to  the  same  request;  —  ''More  than  two  weeks  ago 
I  answered  your  letter,  in  which  you  mentioned  its  being  convenient 
to  your  private  affairs  to  attend  to  them  for  a  feitni^^  In  that  an- 
swer I  expressed  my  concern,  that  you  should  think  such  a  thing  ne- 
cessary to  mention  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  you  would  not  choose  to  be 
out  of  call,  should  the  service  reqtyre  your  immediate  attendance ;  and 
I  hope  you  will  alwajrs  take  that  liberty  upon  yourself  which  I  hope 
you  win  now  do." 
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But  the  fiitigue  of  body  and  mind,  which  he  soffered 
from  the  sererity  of  his  labors,  gradually  undermined  his 
strength,  and  his  physician  insisted  on  his  retiring  from 
the  army.  He  went  to  Mount  Yemon,  where  his  disease 
settled  into  a  fever,  and  reduced  him  so  low,  that  he  was 
confined  four  months,  till  the  1st  of  March,  1768,  before 
he  was  able  to  resume  his  command. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Gorenior  IMnwidiBe  itili  for  England.  —  An  Expe^tSon  tgtinit  Foft  Do* 
qneme  planned  bf  the  Britiali  Blinktiyy  to  be  under  the  Command  U 
General  Fkurbea.  —  The  Virginia  Army  augmented,  and  united  with  the 
Regular  Troope  in  this  Enterprise.  —  Colonel  Washington  marchet  to  Fort 
Cumberland.  —  Acts  in  Concert  with  Colonel  Bouquet —Joins  the  main 
Arm/  at  Rajstown  under  General  Forbee.  —  Forms  a  Flan  of  March  suit- 
ed to  the  Mountains  and  Woods.  —  Commands  the  advanced  Division  of 
the  Army.  —  Capture  of  Fort  Duquesne.  —  He  returns  to  Virginia,  rengns 
his  Conunissian,  and  retires  to  private  Lifb. 

GoTERNOit  DniwiDDis  Sailed  for  England  in  the  month  cnAPm 
of  January.    His  departure  was  not  regretted.    However       ^' 
amiable  in  his  social  relations,   however  zealous  in  the     1758. 
discharge  of  his  public  trusts,  he  failed  to  win  the  hearts,  Ofmnat 
or  command  the  respect,  of  the  people.    Least  of  all  was  gj^ 


he  qualified  to  transact  military  afiairs.  His  whole  course  juosry. 
of  conduct  was  marked  with  a  confusion,  uncertainty,  and 
waywardness,  which  caused  infinite  perplexity  to  the  com^ 
mander  of  the  Yirginia  troope.  Every  one  regarded  the 
change  as  salutary  to  the  interests  of  the  colony.  His 
l^ace  was  filled  for  a  short  time  by  John  Blair,  President 
of  the  Council,  till  the  arrival  of  Francis  Fauqui^,  the 
next  governor.  The  Earl  of  Loudoun  had  been  commis- 
sioned as  successor  to  Governor  Dinwiddle,  but  his  mili- 
tary occupations  at  the  north  prevented  his  entering  upon 
the  duties  of  the  office. 

A  brighter  prospect  now  opened  to  Colonel  Washing*-  WMmsf. 
ton.     As*  soon  as  his  health  was  restored,  he  went  back  iTLtond, 

and  ha 

to  the  army ;  and  from  that  time  met  with  a  hearty  coop-  morat  to 
oration  in  all  his  measures.  He  was  happy  to  find,  also,  ^p^  ^ 
that  his  early  and  constant  wishes  were  at  last  to  be 
realized  by  a  combined  expedition  to  the  Ohio.  New 
ene^y  had  been  recently  infused  in  the  British  councils 
by  the  accession  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  the  ministry.  That  states- 
man, always  guided  by  an  enlarged  policy,  i4way8  firiend- 
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ri^LPTKSL  ly  to  the  colonies,  and  nnderstanding  their  condition  and 

^'       importance  much  better  than  his  predecessors,  resolved  on 

1768.     a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war  in  America.    One  of 

his  first  acts  was  a  plan  finr  the  campaign  of  1758,  in 

which  offensive  operations  were  to  be  pursued  throughout 

ttas  fironLtiera.    Ctenaral  Forbes  was  c^ppointed  to  take  com- 


vSSSa^Z  mand  of  an  escpedition  agamst  Fort  Daqufesnev  To  pre- 
S"i?pedi-  pare  the  way,  Mr.  Pitt,  kiitowing  the  temper  of  the  peo- 
F^Do.  ple^  and  profiting  by  the  mistakes  heretofore  committed, 
wrote  a  ciixnJar  letter  to  the  colonies  most  neariy  con- 
cerned, and  requested  their  united  aid  on  such  terms,  as 
were  acceded  to  with  alacrity,  and  carried  into  efiect  with 
promptitude  and  spirit.  He  proposed  that  all  the  colonial 
troops  should  be  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  tents, 
and  provisions,  at  the  King's  charge ;  leaving  to  the  col* 
onies  no  other  expense,  than  that  of  levying,  ctotbing, 
and  paying  the  men.  It  was  moreover  idpcdoted,  that 
the  provincial  officers,  when  joined  with  the  Kiog^»  troops, 
should  hold  rank  according  to  their  oommissionsw  Had 
this  wise  and  equitable  policy  been  put  in  practfce  three 
years  before,  it  would  have  given  a  very  diilbrent  asp^et 
to  the  war  in  America,  by  diminishing  the  heavy  bop- 
dens  of  the  people,  promoting  harmony  and  good  fiMling^^ 
producing  contentment  among  the  trO€^,  and  AraEWing 
out  the  resources  and  strength  of  the  country  fn  a  more 
effectual  manner. 
FrepwmtioM  Thc  Virginia  Assembly  met,  and  immediately  cowpli- 
pi»»««-  ed  with  the  requisitions  of  the  minister,  augmenting  their 
army  to  two  thousand  men,  offering  a  bounty  for  enHst- 
ments,  and  placing  the  whole  under  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  commander  of  his  Majesty's  forces,  for  the  ex- 
.  press  purpose  of  marching  against  Fort  Duqueene.  They 
were  divided  Into  two  regiments.  The  first  was  under 
Oolonel  Washington,  who  was  likewise  commam^er-in-chief 
of  all  the  Tirginia  troops  as  before.  At  the  head  of  the 
second  regfment  was  Colonel  Byrd.  As  General  POTbes 
was  detained  at  Philadelphia  several  weeks,  Ookmel  Bou- 
quet was  stationed  in  the  central  parts  of  Pennsylvania 
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with  4i0  advupoed  diriiiM  of  tegular  Droops,  to  ivhich  tbo 
ppo¥infiiAl3  join^  die»»3lvQs  .1^  fiist  1^  they  were  ready« 
To  fix  on  a  uaifomi  pbui  •of  ^aotiou,  ftod  maJfie  the  iiecesH-     I7&a. 
sary  ansangeniettlSi  Colooel  Weahmgton  bad  iin  ia^rriew 
at  CoQocooheagtte  with  'th«t  officeii  «id  with  Sir  Joha  St. 
Clair,  quartQCBia«ter^nffffd  of  the  cotutbtimd  anny.     He 
also  visited  WiUiiwd>i»rg,   to  miri&e   with  ilm  I^resideut 
and  CkMincil  tofipect^  mmy  ^ saential  points ;  for  he  wa$    * 
not  only  obliged  to  pecfona  his  military  duties,  but  to 
suggest  to  the  civil  authodties  the  pcoper  modes  of  pro- 
ceeding in  relation  lo  the  army,  a»d  press  upon  them  con* 
tinually  the  execution  of  tbe  laws,  ajad  the  fulfilment  of 
the  pledges  contained  ia  ihe  veoent  acts  of  the  Assembly. 
The  anival  of  <}o¥e0ior  Fauj^er  had  a  faToiable  influ-  imtmici 
tDRQ ;  as  he  warmly  ee^used  the  interests  of  the  colonyi  t^I^^SSUL 
and  showed  a  fiiendly  regard  for  the  commander  of  ils 
troops,  as  well  as  It  just  deference  to  his  opinions. 

For  some  time  Ck)lonel  Washington  was  activdy  emr 
ployed  at  Winchester,  in  collecjting  and  training  ihe  newly 
enlisted  men,  celling  in  the  parties  firom  the  small  forts 
and  aui^ying  their  places  with  drafted  militia,  engaging 
wagons  and  horses,  and  putting  all  things  in  readiness  to 
march.  There  was  much  delay,  and  the  soldiers  began 
to  be  disorderly  fix)m  inaction,  and  the  inhabitants  .of  the 
vicinity  to  murmur  at  the  pisessure  laid  upon  them  for  pro* 
visions  and  otber  suppUes.  A  party  of  Cherokee  Indinas, 
who  had  been  tempted  to  join  Ae  expedition,  with  Ibe 
prospect  of  rich  presents  firctn  the  Kind's  stores,  came  fos^ 
ward  so  early,  that  they  grew  weary,  diacoatentad,  and 
tiOKhlesome,  and  finally  most  of  them  went  off  in  a  fit  of 
m  humor. 

It  was  a  day  of  joy  to  him,  therefoie,  when  he  receiv-  oidm 
ed  orders  to  march  the  Yirginla  regiments  fiK»m  Winches*  nvcuto 
ter  to  Fort  Cumberland.    This  was  effected  by  detach- 


Bisnta,  which  at  the  same  time  covered  tlie  convoys  of      '"'^' 
wagera    and    paokhorses.      The    wh(de    arrived    at   Fort 
Cumberland  early  in  July,  except  a  small  guard  left  at 
FuBtt  Loudoim  to  protect  and  prosecute  Ibe  works  at  that 
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place.  Lieutenant-Cobnel  Stephen  had  prooeeded  by  an- 
other route  through  a  part  of  Pennsylvania,  with  six  com- 
panies of  the  first  regiment,  and  joined  Colonel  Bouquet  at 
Raystown,  thirty  miles  from  Fort  Cumberland,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  combined  army.  Both  regiments,  in- 
cluding officers  and  privates,  amounted  to  about  eighteen 
hundred  men.  The  illness  of  General  Forbes  detained 
him  long  on  the  way  from  Philadelphia.  During  this  time 
Colonel  Washington  continued  at  Fort  Cumberland,  and 
his  troops  were  emj^oyed,  some  as  scouting  parties,  and 
others  in  opening  a  new  road  to  Raystown  and  repairing 
the  old  one  towards  the  Great  Meadows. 

He  resorted  to  an  expedient,  which  proved  highly  ben- 
eficial to  the  service.  '^  My  men  are  bare  of  regimental 
clothing,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Bouquet,  '^  and  I 
have  no  prospect  of  a  supply.  So  far  from  regretting  this 
want  during  the  present  campaign,  if  I  were  left  to  pur- 
sue my  own  inclinations,  I  would  not  only  order  the  men 
to  adopt  the  Indian  dress,  but  cause  the  officers  to  do  it 
also,  and  be  the  first  to  set  the  example  myself.  Nothing 
but  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  the  general  approbation 
causes  me  to  hesitate  a  moment  to  leave  my  regi&entals 
at  this  place,  and  proceed  as  light  as  any  Indian  in  the 
woods.  It  is  an  unbecoming  dress,  I  own;  but  conven- 
ience, rather  than  show,  I  think  should  be  consulted." 
He  equipped  in  an  Indian  dress  two  companies,  which  had 
been  ordered  to  advance  to  the  main  body;  and  it  was 
80  much  approved  by  Colonel  Bouquet,  that  he  encouraged 
the  army  to  adopt  it.  "  The  dress,"  he  replied,  "  takes 
very  well  here.  We  see  nothing  but  shirts  and  blankets. 
It  should  be  our  pattern  in  this  expedition."  Its  lightness 
and  convenience  were  suited  to  the  heat  of  summer,  and 
it  saved  expense  and  trouble. 

He  had  been  but  a  few  days  at  Fort  Cumberland,  when 
he  learned  with  great  surprise,  that  General  Forbes  was 
hesitating  as  to  the  route  he  should  pursue  in  crossing 
the  moimtains  to  Fort  Duquesne.  The  road,  over  which 
General   Braddock  marched,   was  the  only  one  that  had 
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been  cut  thiough  the  wilderness  for  the  passage  of  wag-  eBiTmi 
ens  and  artillery ;   and,  as  its  construction  had  cost  im-        ^ 
mense  toil,  it  seemed  incredible  that  any  other  route  should     1768. 
be  attempted,  or  even  thought  of,  so  late  in  the  season* 
His  sentiments  being   asked,   he  expressed  them  in  the 
most  unreserved  manner,  and  with  a  cogency  of  argument, 
that  could  have  been  set  aside  only  by  a  determination 
on  the  part  of  the  general,  arising  firom  motives  foreign  to    * 
the  absolute  merits  of  the   case.     Colonel   Bouquet,   who 
participated  in  the  general's  views,  desired  a  consultation 
with   Washington  on  the  subject.      "Nothing,"  said  he, 
"  can  exceed  your  generous   dispositions   for  the   service. 
I  see,  with  the  utmost  Si^tisfaction,  that  you  are  above  the 
influences  of  [vejudice,   and  ready  to  go  heartily  where 
reason  and  judgment  shall  direct.     I  wish  sincerely  that 
we  may  all  entertain  one  and  the  same  opinion ;  therefore 
I  desire  to  have  an  interview  with  you  at  the  houses  built 
half  way  between  our  camps."     This  proposal  was  acced- 
ed to,  and  the  matter  was  deliberately  discussed. 

It  was  represented  by  Ck)lonel  Washington,  that  a  great  ArgnmeBM 
deal  of  pains  had  been  taken  formerly  by  the  Ohio  Ck)m-  prefect  or » 
pany ,  with  the  aid  of  traders  and  Indians,  to  ascertain  the  j^„^  ^ 
most  practicable  route  to  the  western  country;  that  the 
one  fix)m  Will's  Creek  was  selected  as  far  j)referable  to 
any  other;  that  a  road  had  accordingly  been  made,  over 
which  General  Braddock's  army  had  passed ;  and  that  this 
road  required  but  slight  repairs  to  put  it  in  good  condition. 
Even  if  another  route  could  be  found,  he  thought  the  ex- 
periment a  hazardous  one  at  so  advanced  a  stage  in  the 
season,  as  it  would  retard  the  operations,  and,  he  feared, 
inevitably  defeat  the  objects  of  the  campaign,  and  defer 
the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne  to  another  year.  Such  a 
result  would  dishearten  the  colonies,  which  had  made  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  raise  men  and  money  for  the  present 
enterprise,  with  the  full  expectation  of  its  success  ;  it  would 
moreover  embolden  the  southern  Indians,  already  disaffect- 
ed, who  would  seize  the  opportunity  to  commit  new  hos- 
tiUties,  thereby  distressing  the  inhabitants,  strengthening  the 
12  1* 
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enemy,  and  adding  to  the  difficulty  of  a  future  conquests 
But,  admitting  it  possible^  that  a  new  road  could  be  made 
1768.  from  Raystown  through  Pennsylvania,  yet  no  advantage 
could  be  derived  from  it,  that  did  not  actually  exist  in 
an  equal  or  greater  degree  in  Rniddock's  Road.  Forage 
for  the  horses  was  abundant  in  the  meadows  bordering 
the  latter;  the  streams  were  fordable,  and  the  defiles  easy 
to  be  passed. 

These  reasons,  so  obvious  and  forcible,  did  not  change 
the  purpose  of  the  General,  who,  it  was  believed,  had 
been  influenced  by  the  Pennsylvanians  to  construct  a  new 
road,  which  would  be  a  lasting  benefit  to  that  i»rovince, 
by  opening  a  more  direct  channel  of  intercourse  with  the 
West.  Colonel  Bouquet,  of  course,  adhered  to  the  views 
of  his  general. 
oopoMitiia  There  was  another  project,  which  Colonel  Washington 
marehtng  disapproved,  and  which  his  advice  prevailed  to  counteract. 
""c^Ti.  The  General  proposed  to  march  the  army  in  two  divisions, 
one  by  Braddock's  Road,  the  other  directly  from  Ray^ 
town,  making  the  road  as  it  advanced.  To*  this  scheme 
he  strenuously  objected.  Dividing  the  army  would  weak- 
en it,  and  the  routes  were  so  far  apart,  without  any  means 
of  conmiunication  between  the  two,  that  one  division 
could  not  succor  the  other  in  case  of  an  attack;  and  it 
was  certain  'the  enemy  would  take  advantage  of  such  an 
oversight.  Again,  if  the  division  marching  first  should 
escort  the  convoy  and  be  driven  back,  there  would  be  a 
perilous  risk  of  losing  the  stores  and  artillery,  and  of 
bringing  total  ruin  upon  the  expedition.  In  short,  every 
mischief,  that  could  befall  a  divided  army,  acting  against 
the  concentrated  force  of  an  enemy,  was  to  be  appre- 
hended. The  pr(>}ect  was  laid  aside. 
Hiiftenfbr       His  opiiuou  wss  Ukewisc  desired,  as  to  the  best  mode 

the  ftte  of  ^      -       **  .         ,         _  .  __  '  .  .  , 

theexpedi-  of  advaucmg  by  deposits.  He  made  an  estimate,  on  the 
supposition  of  marching  by  Braddock's  Road,  in  which  it 
was  shown,  that  the  whole  army  might  be  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne  in  thirty-four  days,  and  have  then  on  hand  a 
supply  of  provisions  for  eighty-^wven  days.     Perceiving 
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Orfonel  Bouquet's  bias  in  faror  of  the  General's  ideas,  he  ohaptvr 
could  scaicely  hope  his  suggestions  would  be  received.        ^' 
60  strong  were  his  fears  for  the  fate  of  the  expedition,     1758. 
that  be  wrote  in  movii^  terms  to  Major  Halket,  his  for- 
mer associate  in  Braddock's  army,  and  now  one  of  Gen- 
eral FcHrbes's  family. 

'^I  am  just  returned."  said  he,  "from  a  conference  with  Letter  to 
Ck)lonel   Bouquet.     I  find  him  fixed,   I  think  I  may  say  )»(• 
unalterably  fixed,  to  lead  you  a  new  way  to  the  Ohio,    ^"«"*^ 
through  a  road,  every  inch  of  which  is  to  ^  cut  at  this 
advanced  season,  when  we  have  scarce  time  left  to  tread 
the  beaten  track,  universally  confessed  to  be  the  best  pas- 
sage throu^  the  mountains. 

"  If  Colonel  Bouquet  succeeds  in  this  point  with  the 
General,  all  is  lost,  —  all  is  lost  indeed,  —  our  enterprise 
will  be  ruined,  and  we  shall  be  stopped  at  the  Laurel  Hill 
this  winter;  but  not  to  gather  laurels ^  except  of  the  kind 
thit  covers  the  mountains.  The  southern  Indians  will 
turn  against  us,  and  these  cokmies  will  be  desolated  by 
such  an  acceteion  to  the  enemy's  strength.  These  must 
be  the  omsequences  of  a  miscarriage;  and  a  miscarriage 
is  the  almost  necessary  c(msequence  of  an  attempt  to 
march  the  army  by  this  new  route.  I  have  given  my 
reasons  at  large  to  Colonel  Bouquet.  He  desired  that  I 
would  do  60^  that  he  might  forward  them  to  th^  General. 
Should  this  happen^  you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  their 
weight. 

"I  am  uninfluenced  by  prejudice,  having  no  hopes  or 
fears  but  for  the  general  good.  Of  this  you  may  be  as- 
sured, and  that  my  sincere  sentiments  are  spoken  on  this 
occasion." 

These  repiesentations  were  vain.    Colonel  Bouquet  was  ProgrMor 

tlie  ftriuy. 

ordered  tp  send  forward  parties  to  work  upon  -the  new 
road.  Six  weeks  had  been  expended  in  this  arduous  la- 
bor, when  General  Forbes  reached  the  camp  at  Raystown, 
about  the  middle  of  September.  Forty-five  miles  only 
had  been  gained  by  the  advanced  party,  then  constructing 
a  fort  at  Loyal  Hanno,  the  main  army  still  being  at  Rays- 
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town,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Yirginia  troops  at  Fort 
Cumberland.  At  that  moment  the  whole  army  might  have 
been  before  the  walls  of  Fort  Duquesne,  if  they  had 
marched  as  advised  by  Washington.  An  easy  victory 
would  have  ensued ;  for  it  was  ascertained,  that  the  French 
at  that  time,  including  Indians,  numbered  not  more  than 
eight  hundred  men.  Under  General  Forbes  six  thousand 
were  in  the  field. 

In  reporting  these  facts  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Yirginia 
Assembly,  Cobnel  Washington  said ;  "  See,  therefore,  how 
our  time  has  been  misspent.  Behold  how  the  golden  op- 
portunity has  been  lost,  perhaps  never  more  to  be  regained ! 
How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Can  General  Forbes  have 
orders  for  this  ?  Impossible.  Will,  then,  our  injured  coun- 
try pass  by  such  abuses?  I  hope  not.  Rather  let  a  full 
representation  of  the  matter  go  to  his  Majesty.  Let  him 
know  how  grossly  his  glory  and  interest,  and  the  public 
money,  aie  prostituted."  About  this  time  occurred  the 
ill  concerted  and  unfortunate  adventure  under  Major  Grant, 
who  was  suffered  to  push  forward  to  the  very  doors  of 
the  enemy  a  light  detachment,  which  was  attacked,  cut 
up,  and  routed,  and  he  and  his  principal  officers  were 
taken  prisoners. 

These  proceedings,  and  the  counsels  by  which  General 
Forbes  seemed  to  be  guided,  were  so  unsatisfactory  to  the 
Yirginia  House  of  Burgesses,  and  gave  so  discouraging  a 
presage  of  the  future,  that  they  resolved  to  recall  their 
troops,  and  place  them  on  their  own  frontier.  But,  when 
it  was  known,  from  subsequent  intelligence,  that  the  ex- 
pedition was  in  progress,  and  foreseen  that  its  failure  might 
be  ascribed  to  the  withdrawing  of  the  Yirginia  regiments, 
and  perhaps  be  actually  caused  by  such  a  measure,  they 
revoked  their  resolves,  and  extended  the  term  of  service 
to  the  end  of  the  year. 

General  Forbes  had  no  sooner  taken  the  command  in 
person  at  Raystown,  than  he  called  to  head-quarters  Col- 
onel Washington,  who  was  followed  by  ^hose  companies 
of  his  regiments,  which  had  been  posted  at  Fort  Cumber- 
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land. '  Notwithstanding  the    strenuous  opposition  he  had   cmAPm 
manifested  to  the  plans  of  operation,  as  an  act  of  d\ity,        ^' 
while  they  were  in  suspense,  he   suppressed  his  feelings     J  758. 
and  subdued  his  reluctance,  fixim  the  same  motive,  the 
moment  they  were  decided  upon,    and  he  then  engaged 
heartily  in  promoting  their  execution.     If  he  was  mortified 
at  the  little  attention  hitherto  paid  to  his  advice,  he  was 
compensated  by  the  deference  now  shown  to  his  opinions 
and  judgment.     He  attended  the  councils  of  war,   and  JJ^f^ 
was  consulted  upon  every  important  measure  by  the  gen-  J^J*^ 
eral,  at  whose  request  he  drew  up  a  line  of  inarch  and  JJJ^^p 
order  of  battle,  by  which  the  army  could  advance  with 
facility  and  safety  through  the  woods.     The  fate  of  Brad- 
dock,  and  its  causes,  were  too  deeply  impressed  on  Gen- 
eral Porbes's  mind  to  be  forgotten  or  disregarded.     Unac- 
customed to  this  mode  of  warfare,  more  wise  and  less 
confident  than  his  predecessor,  he  was  glad  to  seek  the 
aid  of  one,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  would  be 
available,    where  valor  might  waste    its  efforts  in  vain, 
and  discipline  and  strength  be  ensnared  by  the  artifices  of 
a  crafty  foe. 

Several  weeks  previously,  when  the  first  detachments 
began  to  march,  Colonel  Washington  requested  to  be  put 
in  the  advance.  Alluding  to  the  troops,  which  were  to 
compose  the  first  party,  he  wrote  to  Colonel  Bouquet; 
^'I  pray  your  interest,  most  sincerely,  with  the  Oeneral, 
to  get  myself  and  my  regiment  included  in  the  number. 
If  any  argument  is  needed  to  obtain  this  favor,  I  hope 
without  vanity  I  may  be  allowed  to  say,  that,  firom  long 
intimacy  with  these  woods,  and  firequent  scouting  in  them, 
my  men  are  at  least  as  well  acquainted  with  all  the  passes 
and  difficulties  as  any  troops  that  will  be  employed." 
The  request  w^  now  complied  with.  He  received  Gen- 
eral Forbes's  orders  to  march  with  his  regiment;  and  at 
Loyal  Hanna  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  division,  or 
brigade,  amounting  to  one  thousand  men,  who  were  to 
move  in  frpnt  of  the  main  army,  and  to  act  as  pioneers 
in  clearing  the  road,    keeping  out  scouts  and   patrolling 


be  pat  In  the 
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guards  to  pvevent  a  surprise,  and  thiowiag  up  intrench- 

^'        ments  at  proper  stations  as  a  security  to  the  deposits  of 

1756.     provisions.     While  in  this  command,  he  had  the  temporary 

rank  of  brigadier. 

Annyv.  The  month  of  Novemb^   had  set   in,  before  General 

rlTM  at  Lojr* 

•1  Humm.  Forbes,  with  the  artillery  and  main  body  of  the  army,  ar- 
rived at  Iioyal  Hanna.  The  road  was  extremely  bad,  and 
difficulties  without  number  interposed  at  every  step  to 
cause  delays,  discouragement,  and  suffering.  The  season 
of  frost  had  come,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills  were 
whitened  with  snow.  It  was  no  wonder  that  the  spirits 
of  the  soldiers  should  flag,  scantily  clothed  and  fed,  as 
they  were,  and  encountering  hardships  from  want,  expo- 
sure, and  incessant  lab<Hr.  Mofe  than  fifty  miles,  throi^h 
pathless  and  rugged  wilds,  still  intervei^  between  the 
army  and  Fort  Duquesne.  A  council  of  war  was  held, 
and  it  was  decided  to  be  unadvisable,  if  not  impracticable, 
to  prosecute  the  campaign  any  further  till  the  next  sea- 
son, and  that  a  winter  encamjxnent  among  the  mountains, 
or  a  retreat  to  the  frontier  settlements,  was  the  only  alter- 
native that  remained.  Thus  far  all  the  anticipations  of 
Washington  had  been  realized. 

A  mere  accident,  however,  which  happened  just  at  this 
crisis,  turned  the  scale  of  fortune,  and  brought  hope  out 
of  despair.  Three  prisoners  were  taken,  who  gave  such 
a  report  of  the  weak  state  of  the  garrison  at  Fort  Du- 
quesne, that  the  council  reversed  their  decision,  and  re- 
solved to  hazard  an  effort,  which  held  out  a  possibility  of 
miccess,  and  in  any  event  could  be  scarcely  more  ruinous 
than  the  alternative  first  proposed.  Henceforward  the 
march  was  puraied  without  tents  or  heavy  baggage,  and 
with  only  a  light  train  of  artillery.  The  troops,  animated 
by  the  example  of  the  officers,  performed  their  tasks  with 
renovated  ardor  and  alacrity.  Washington  resumed  his 
command  in  front,  attendii^  personally  to  the  cutting  of 
the  road,  establishing  deposits  of  provisions,  and  preparing 
the  way  for  the  main  army. 


hsstena  the 
maroh. 
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No  material  evrnt  occurred  till  the  26th  of  Novemberi  ohaptbb 
when  Greneral  Forbes  took  possession  of  Fort  Duqnesne,        ^' 
or  rather  the  place  where  it  had  stood.    The  enemy,  re*     1758. 
duced  in  nmnber  to  about  five  hundred  men.  and  deserted  G«Mni 

Forbes  takM 

by  the  Indians,  had  abandoned  the  fort  the  day  before,  ^<^  ^^ 
set  fire  to  it,  and  gone  down  the  Ohio  in  boats.  Thus  not.  25. 
ended  an  expedition,  in  which  more  than  six  thousand 
men  had  been  employed  for  five  months.  Rejoiced  that 
their  toils  were  over,  the  troops  foi^ot '  their  sufferings ; 
and  the  people  of  the  middle  {Mrovinces,  who  had  murmur* 
ed  loudly  at  the  dilatory  manner  in  which  the  campaign 
had  been  carried  on,  were  contented  with  the  issue  in 
this  consummation  of  their  wishes*  The  continued  illness 
of  General  Forbes  had  perhaps  operated  unfiEivorably.     He  n 

was  esteemed  a  worthy  and  brave  man,  possessing  emi- 
nent mihtary  talents.  Worn  down  with  infirmities,  which 
had  been  increased  by  the  fSeUigues  of  the  campaign,  be 
died  a  few  weeks  afterwards  at  Philadelphia. 

The  lateness  of  the  season  rendered  it  impossible,  that  smaiiprri- 
the  French  should  attempt  to  recover  the  ground  they  FortDo- 
had  lost  before  the  next  year.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
that,  a  small  garrison  should  be  left  there,  as  well  to  re* 
tain  possession  of  the  post,  as  to  keep  the  Indians  in  check 
and  win  their  alliance.  Two  hundred  of  the  Virginia 
troops  were  detached  for  this  service,  by  the  express  or- 
der of  the  general,  but  against  the  remonstrances  of  their 
commander,  who  thought  they  had  performed  their  full 
share  of  duty.  General  Forbes  said  he  had  no  authority 
to  leave  any  of  the  King's  forces  for  that  purpose,  and 
the  place  was  then  understood  to  be  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Yirginia.  This  latter  circumstance  was  probably 
the  reason,  why  the  task  of  defence  was  not  assigned  to 
the  Pennsylvanians.  The  French  name  of  the  fort  was 
changed  to  Fort  Piit,  in  honor  of  the  minister  by  whose 
counsels  the  expedition  for  capturing  it  had  been  nnder- 
taken.- 

On  his  return,  Colonel  Washington  stpiq)ed  a  short  time  washinctoa 
at  Loyal  Hanna,  where  he  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  the  wuituD^ 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

Washington's  Marriage.  —  For  many  Tears  a  Member  of  the  Virginia  House 
of  Buxfosses.  —  His  Pnrsiiits  and  Habits  as  a  Planter.  —  A  Vestryvian  in 
the  Church,  and  actiye  in  Parish  Affairs.  — His  Opinion  of  the  Standi  Act. 

—  Takes  an  early  and  decided  Stand  against  the  Course  pursued  by  the 
British  €k>vemment  towards  the  Colonies. — Joins  heartily  in  all  theMeas* 
Qoes  of  Opposition.  —  His  Serrioes  in  procimng  the  L«nds  promised  to  the 
Officers  and  Soldiers  in  the  iVench  War.  —  Performs  a  Tour  to  the  Ohio 
and  Kenhawa  Biyers  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  those  Lands.  —  Takes 
an  active  Part  at  different  Times  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Virginia  Le- 
glskitwft  in  defending  the  Bights  of  the  Colonies.  —  His  Opinions  on  this 
Subject  —  Chosen  to  command  several  Independent  Companies  of  Militia. 

—  A  Delegate  to  the  first  and  second  Virginia  Conventions.  —  A  Member 
of  the  Continental  Congress. 

cuAPTBR       hf  tho  course  of  the  preceding  year,  Colonel  Washing- 

^^        Ion   had   paid  his  addresses  successfully,  to   Mrs.  Martha 

1759.     Custis,  to  whom -he  was  married  on  the  6th  of  Jaouaryi 

Sifirtu'^  1769.     This  lady  was  three  months  younger  than  him- 

^""^  seL^  widow  of  John  Parke  Custis,  and  distinguished  alike 
for  her  beauty,  accomplishments,  and  wealth.  She  was 
thQ  daughter  of  John  Dandridge.  At  the  time  of  her 
second  mamage  she  had  two  children,  a  son  and  daugh- 
ter, the  former  six  years  old,  the  latter  four.  Mr.  Custis 
bad  leU  large  landed  estates  in  New  Kent  County,  and 
forty-five  thousand  pounds  sterling  in  money.  One  third 
part  of  this  property  she  held  in  her  own  right,  the  other 
two  tihirds  being  equally  divided  between  her  children. 

j^e«^i^to  By  this  marriage  an  accession  of  more  than  one  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  was  made  to  Colonel  Washington's 
fortune,  Txrhich  was  already  considerable  in  the  estate  at 
Mount  Vernon,  and  other  lands  which  he  had  selected 
during  his  surveying  expeditions  and  obtained  at  different 
times.  To  the  management  of  his  extensive  private  af- 
fairs his  thoughts  were  now  turned.  He  also  took  upon 
himself  the  guardianship  of  Mrs.  Washington's  (wo  chil- 
dren, and  the  care  of  their  j^perty,  which   trust  he  dis- 
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charged  with  all  the  iUthAihbeaB  and  aawluity  of  a  frtheri 

till  the  son  became  of  age,  and  till  the  daughter  died  in 

her  nineteenth  year.     This  union  was  in  every  respect    17S9. 

felicitous.    It  continued  forty  years.    To  her  intiaowte  ac-  okuMter  «r 

quaintances  and  to  the  nation,  the  character  of  Mrs.  Wash-  t^m. 

ington  was  ever  a  theme  of  pndse.    AfiaUe  and  ccurteona^ 

exemfdary  in  her  deportment,  remarkable  for  her  deeds 

of  charity  and  piety,  imostentatious  and  without  vanity, 

she  adorned  by  her  domestic  virtues  the  sfhffte  of  private 

life,  and  filled  with  dignity  every  station  in  which  die 

was  jrfaced.* 

While  engaged  in  the  last  campaign,  Colonel  Washing*  Eiaetod  a 
ton  had  been  elected  a  representative  to  the  House  of  SThowV 
Burgesses,  in  Yirginia,  from  Frederic  County.  Having  de* 
termined  to  quit  the  military  Una,  and  beii^  yet  inclined 
to  serve  his  country  in  a  civil  capacity,  this  choice  of  the 
people  was  peculiarly  gratifying  to  hiuL  As  this  was  die 
first  time  he  had  been  proposed  for  the  popular  suffirages, 
his  friends  urged  bim  to  leave  the  army  for  a  few  days^ 
and  repair  to  Winchester,  where  the  election  was  to  be 
held.  But,  regarding  his  duties  in  the  field  as  cutweigh^ 
ing  every  other  consideration,  he  remained  at  his  post,  and 
the  election  was  carried  without  his  personal  sohcteation 
or  influence.  There  were  four  candidates,  and  be  was 
chosen  by  a  large  majority  over  all  his  competit<»u  The 
success  was  beyond  his  most  sanguine  anticipaticms. 

One  of  his  firiends  wrote  to  him  immediately  after  the 
pdls  were  closed ;  ''  The  punctual  discharge  of  every  trust, 
your  humane  and  equitable  treatment  of  each  individual, 
and  your  ardent  zeal  for  the  conunon  cause,  have  gained 
your  point  with  credit;  as  your  firiends  could,  with  the 
greatest  warmth  and  truth,  urge  the  worth  of  those  noble 
endowments  and  |ninciples,  as  well  as  your  superior  inter* 
est  both  here  and  in  the  House."  C<msidering  the  comr 
mand,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  exercise  in.  Fredmc 

County  for  near  five  years,  and  the  nestraints  which  the 

- 

*  A  Memoir  of  tliis  Isdy,  written  bj  her  grandfOD,  G.  W.  P.  CustiSy 
if  contained  in  the  first  volame  of  the  American  PotiraU  QfMary. 
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cB»mm  exigency  of  oivcumatancee  xe^ured  him  oceasionally  to  put 
^  upon  the  inhabitants,  this  resnlt  was  deemed  a  triumphant 
1759.  proof  of  liis  abilities,  address,  and  power  to  win  the  affec- 
tions and  confidence  of  the  people. 
compitaiiiit  He  did  not  establish  himself  at  Mount  Yenion,  till 
nponimby  thieo  mouths  after  his  marriage,  but  continued  at  Wil- 
BurgoaMiL  liamsburg,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  probably  ar- 
ranging the  affiurs  of  Mrs.  Washington's  estate.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  session  of  the  House  of  Burgesses, 
which  he  attended.  It  was  during  this  session,  that  an 
incident  occurred,  which  has  been  graphically  described 
by  Mr.  Wirt.  -  "  By  a  vote  o(  the  House,  the  Speaker, 
Mr.  Robinson,  was  directed  to  return  their  thanks  to  (}ol- 
onel  Washington,  on  behalf  of  the  colony,  for  the  distin- 
guished military  services  which  he  had  rendered  to  his 
country.  As  soon  as  Col<mel  Washington  took  his  seat, 
Mr.  Robinson,  in  obedience  to  this  order,  and  fdlowing 
the  impulse  of  his  own  generous  and  grateful  heart,  dis- 
charged the  duty  with  great  -dignity,  but  with  such  warmth 
of  coloring  and  strength  of  expression,  as  entirely  con- 
founded the  young  heio.  He  rose  to  express  his  acknowl- 
edgments for  the  honor;  but  such  was  his  trepidation 
and  confusion,  that-  he  could  not  give  distinct  utterance  to 
a  single  syllable.  He  blushed,  stammered,  and  trembled 
for  a  seoond ;  when  the  Speaker  relieved  him  by  a  stroke 
of  address,  that  would  have  done  honor  to  Louis  the 
Fourteenth  in  his  proudest  and  happiest  moment.  '  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Washington,'  said  he  with  a  conciliating  smile ; 
'your  modesty  equals  your  valor;  and  that  surpasses  the 
power  of  any  language  that  I  possess.' "  * 
AmemiMror      From  this  time  till  the  beginning  of  the  revolution,  a 

the  HooM  of,,^^^  «,,:  , 

Bui|e«Miir-  period  of  fifteen  years,  Washington  was  constantly  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Bu^esses,  being  returned  by  a  large 
majority  of  votes  at  every  election.  For  seven  years  he 
represented,  jointly  with  another  delegate,  the  County  of 
Frederic,  and  afterwards  the  County  of  Fairfax,  in  which 

*  Life  of  Patrick  Henr^,  3d  edition,  p.  46. 
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he  resided*     Tbeie  wore  commonly   t\ro   aeisions  in  a  oai^nm 
year,  and  sometimes  thiee.    It  appears,  from  a  record  left       ^ 
in  his  handwriting,    that  he  gave  his  attendance  punctu-     ^^59 
ally,  and  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  almost  every     ^7^4^ 
session.    It  was  a  maxim  with  him  through  life,  to  ex« 
eonte  punctually  and  thoroughly  every  charge  which  he 
undertook. 

His  influence  in  public  bodies  was  produced  more  by  HtoiaioaM 
the  soundness  of  his  judgment,  his  quick  perceptions,  and  boJL. 
his  directness  and  undeviating  sincerity,  than  by  eloquence 
or  art  in  recommending  his  (pinions.  He  seldom  spoke, 
never  harangued,  and  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever  made 
a  set  speech^  or  entered  into  a  stoimy  debate.  But  his 
attention  was  at  all  times  awake.  He  studied  profoundly 
the  promin^it  to|»cs  of  discussion,  and,  whenever  occasion 
required,  was  prepared  to  deliver  his  sentiments  clearly, 
and  to  act  with  decision  and  fimmess.  His  practice  may 
be  inferred  fix)m  the  counsel  he  gave  to  a  nephew,  who 
had  just  taken  his  seat  for  the  first  time  in  the  Aft- 
sembly. 

''  The  only  advice  I  will  ofier,"  said  he,  '^  if  you  have 
a  mind  to  command  the  attention  of  the  House,  is  to 
speak  seldom  but  on  important  subjects,  except  such  as 
particularly  relate  to  your  constituents;  and,  in  the  for^ 
mer  case,  make  yourself  perfectly  master  of  the  subject 
Never  exceed  a  decent  warmth,  and,  submit  your  senti- 
ments with  diffidence.  A  dictatorial  style,  though  it  may 
carry  conviction,  is  always  accompanied  with  disgust." 

After  suitable  preparations  had  been  made,  he  retired  ^imio 


with  Mrs.  Washington  to  the  charming  retreat  at  Mount 
Vernon,  resdlved  to  devote  his  remaining  years  to  the  pur-  ^^^ 
suit  of  agriculture,  with  no  higher  aims  than  to  increase 
his  fortune,  cultivate  the  social  virtues,  fulfil  his  duties 
as  a  citizen,  and  sustain  in  its  elevated  dignity  and  worth 
the  character  of  a  country  gentleman.  For  this. sphere 
he  was  extremely  well  fitted,  both  by  his  tastes  and  his 
habits  of  business.  In  all  the  scenes  of  his  public  career, 
even  when  his  renown  was  the  highest,  and  he  was  the 

K* 
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eRAPTBB  most  actively  engaged  in  great  aflhm,  there  was  no  sub* 

^'       ject  upon  which  hiB  mind  dwelt  with  so  lively  an  inter- 

^75d     est  and  pleasure  as  on  that  of  agricnlture*    Nor   was  there 

1764.    ^^^  ^  moment,  when  his  thoughts  wocdd  not  recur  to 

his  tranquil  home  at  Mount  Yemon,  as  the  seat  of  his 

purest  happiness,  or  when  he  would  not  have  returned 

to  it  with  imfeigned  delight. 

The  occupation  of  a  Yirginia  planter  befimre  the  Rev- 
olution afforded  little  variety  of  iteidents.  Pew  modes 
of  existence  could  be  more  monotonous.  The  staple  pro- 
duct, particularly  in  the  lower  cotmties,  was  tobacco,  to 
the  culture  of  which  Washington  chiefly  directed  his 
care.  This  he  exported  to  London  for  a  market,  making 
the  shipments  in  his  own  name,  and  putting  the  tobacco 
on  board  vessels,  which  came  up  the  Pbtomac  River  to 
his  mansion  at  Mount  Yemon,  or  to  such  other  points 
as  were  most  convenient.  He  had  also  correspondents 
In  Bristol  and  Liverpool,  to  whom  he  sometimes  consigned 
tobacco. 

AruciM  or        In  those  days,  it  was  the  practice  of  the  Yii^inia  plan- 


}{»p«^      ters  to  import  directly  from  London  all   the  articles  of 
<><«•  common  use.     Twice  a  year  Washington  forwarded  lists  of 

such  articles  to  his  agent,  comprising  not  only  the  necessa- 
ries and  conveniences  for  household  purposes,  ploughs, 
hoes,  spades,  scythes,  and  other  implements  of  agriculture, 
saddles,  bridles,  and  harness  for  his  horses,  but  likewise 
every  article  of  wearing  apparel  for  himself  and  the  dif- 
ferent members  of  his  family,  specifjring  the  names  of 
each,  and  the  ages  of  Mrs.  Washington's  two  children,  as 
well  as  the  size,  description,  and  quality  of  the  several 
articles.  *  He  required  his  agent  to  send  him,  in  addition 
to  a  general  bill  of  the  whole,   the  original   vouchers  of 

*  From  an  order,  which  he  sent  to  a  tulor  in  London,  we  learn 
tire  mze  of  Ua  peraon.  He  desciibes  faimaelf  aa  '^mx  fbet  h\^  and 
proportionably  made;  if  any  thing  rather  alender  for  a  peraon  of  that 
height;**  and  adds  that  hia  limbs  were  long.  At  this  time  he  was 
thirty-one  years  old.  In  exact  measure,  his  height  was  six  feet  and 
three  inches. 
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Ijbe  ahopfceepen    and    mechaaiofl^  fiom  whmi   purchases  cHiuPTBR 
had  been  made.     So  particular  was  he  in  these  concerns,       ^ 
thttt  f<Nr  many  years  he  recorded  with  his  ownliand,  in    i^^^ 
books  prepared  fiur  the  purpose,  all  the  long  lists  of  orders,       ^ 
and  copies  of  the  mnltifiBurious  receipts  £rom  the  different 
merchants  and  tradesmen,  who  had  supplied  the  goods. 
In  this  way  he  kept  a  perfect  oversight  of  the  business, 
ascertained  the  prices,  could  detect  any  imposition,  mis- 
management, or  carelessness,  and  tell  when  any  adyan- 
tage  was  taken  of  him  even  in  the  smallest  matter,  of 
which,  when  discovered,  he  did  not  fail  to  remind  his 
correspondents  the  next  time  he  wrote. 

During  the  whole  of  this  period,  in  short,  his  industry  gtf>Uior 
was  equal  to  his  enterprise  in  business.  His  daybooks, 
legeis,  and  letter  books  were  all  kopt  by  himself;  nor 
does  it  appear,  that  he  was  in  the  habit,  on  any  occasion, 
of  resorting  to  the  aid  of  a  clerk  or  secretary.  He  usually 
drew  up  his  ccmtracts,  deeds,  and  other  papers,  requiring 
legal  knowledge  and  accnracy.  It  was  a  rule  with  him, 
in  private  as  well  as  public  transactions,  not  to  rely  on 
others  for  what  he  could  do  himself. 

Although  his  pursuits  were  those  of  a  retired  farmer,  HMpu^ty 
yet  he  was  by  no  means  secluded  from  social  intercourse 
with  persons  of  intelligence  and  refinement.  During  the 
periods  ci  his  attending  the  House  of  Burgesses  at  Wil- 
liamsburg, he  met  on  terms  of  intimacy  the  eminent  men 
of  Virginia,  who,  in  imitation  of  the  governors  (some- 
tildes  noblemen,  and  always  firom  the  higher  ranks  of 
Englidi  society),  lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence,  which 
has  long  since  passed  away,  and  given  place  to  the  re- 
publican simi^ity  of  modem  times.  He  was  a  firequent 
visiter  at  Annapolis,  the  seat  of  government  in  Maryland, 
renowned  as  the  resoit  of  the  polite,  wealthy,  and  fadi- 
ionable.  At  Mount  Ternon  he  returned  the  civilities  he 
had  received,  and  practised,  on  a  large  and  generous  scale, 
the  hospitality  for  which  the  southern  fdanters  have  ever 
been  distinguiAed.  When  he  was  at  home,  a  day  sel- 
dom passed  without  the  company  of  friends  or  strangers 
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at  his  houae.  In  his  diaries  the  names  of  these  visiters 
are  often  mentioned,  and  we  find  among  them  the  go?^ 
emors  of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  nearly  all  the  cele- 
brated men  of  the  southern  and  middle  colonies,  who 
were  at  that  time  and  afterwards  ccmspicaons  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  country. 

One  of  his  nearest  neighb<»rs  was  George  Mason,  of 
Gunston  Hall,  a  man  possessing  remarkable  intellectual 
powers,  deeply  conversant  with  poUtical  science,  and  thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  topics  of  dispute  then  existing  be- 
tween England  and  America.  Lord  Fairfax  was  also  a 
constant  guest  at  Mount  Yemen,  who,  although  eccentric 
in  his  habits,  possessed  a  cultivated  mind,  social  qualities, 
and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  world.  To  these  may 
be  added  a  large  circle  of  relatives  and  acquaintances, 
who  sought  his  society,  and  to  whcnn  his  house  was 
always  open. 

Washington  had  a  relish  for  amusements.  In  his  earlier 
years,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  fond  of  athletic  sports, 
and  the  feats  of  agility  and  strength.  When  he  was  at 
Williamsburg  or  Annapolis,  he  commonly  attended  the 
theatrical  exhibitions,  such  as  were  presented  on  the 
American  boards  at  that  day.  But  his  chief  diversion  was 
the  chase.  At  the  proper  season,  it  was  not  unusual  for 
him  to  go  out  two  or  three  times  in  a  week  with  horses, 
dogs,  and  horns,  in  pursuit  of  foxes,  accompanied  by  a 
small  party  of  gentlemen,  either  his  neighbors,  or  such 
visiters  as  happened  to  be  at  Mount  Yemon.  If  we  may 
judge  by  his  own  account,  however,  he  could  seldom 
boast  of  brilliant  success  in  these  excursions.  He  was 
not  disheartened  by  disappointment;  and  when  the  foxes 
eluded  his  pursuit,  he  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection, 
that  the  main  end  in  view,  excitement  and  recreation, 
had  been  gained. 

Another  favorite  exercise  was  fowling.  His  youthful 
rambles  in  the  woods,  on  his  surveying  expeditions,  had 
made  him  familiar  with  the  use  of  his  gun.  Game  of 
various  kinds  abounded  on  his  plantations,  particularly  the 
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species  of  wild  duck,  which  at  certain  seasons  resorts  in   oHiPrsR 
great  nmnbers  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake,  and  is  so       ^ 
much  esteemed  for  its  superior  quality.   ^  He   was  expert 
in  the  art  of  duck-shooting,  and  often  practised  it. 

Connected  with  this  subject,  an  anecdote  is  related  of 
him,  illustrative  of  his  resolution  and  courage.  A  person 
of  lawless  habits  and  reckless  character  had  frequently 
entered  upon  the  grounds  near  Mount  Yemon,  and  shot 
ducks  and  other  game.  More  than  once  he  had  been 
warned  to  desist,  and  not  to  return.  It  was  his  custom 
to  cross  the  Potomac  in  a  canoe,  and  $iscend  the  creeks 
to  some  obscure  place,  where  he  could  be  concealed  from 
observation.  One  day,  hearing  the  discharge  of  a  musket, 
Wadiington  mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  in  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  The  intruder  discovered  his  approach,  and 
had  just  time  to  gain  the  canoe  and  push  it  from  the 
shore,  when  Washington  emerged  from  the  bushes  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  yards.  The  man  raised  his  gun,  cocked 
it,  pointed  it  at  him,  and  took  deliberate  aim;  but,  with- 
out a  moment's  hesitation,  he  rode  into  the  water,  seized 
the  prow  of  the  canoe(  drew  it  to  land,  disarmed  his  an- 
tagonist, and  inflicted  on  him  a  chastisement,  which  he 
never  again  chose  to  run  the  hazard  of  encountering. 

But  neither  his  private  occupations,  nor  his  important  JmtMotm^ 
duties  as  one  of  the  legislators  of  the  province,  prevented  ^JJJJJ^ 
Washington  from  taking  an  active  part  in  many  concerns 
of  less  moment,  wherein  he  could  be  useful  to  his  friends 
or  the  community.  He  assumed  trusts  at  the  solicitation 
of  others,  which  sometimes  involved  much  labor  and  re>- 
sponsibility,  and  in  which  he  bad  no  personal  interest; 
and  cheerfully  rendered  his  services  as  an  arbitrator  in 
settling  disputes.  Such  was  the  confidence  in  his  candor 
and  judgment,  and  such  his  known  desire  to  promote 
peace  and  concord,  that  he  was  often  called  upon  to  per- 
form offices  of  this  kind ;  and  it  was  rare  that  his  decision 
was  unsatisfactory ;  for,  however  the  parties  might  differ  in 
opinion,  they  were  persuaded  that  their  cause  could  not 
be  submitted  to  a  more  impartial  or  competent  judge. 
14 
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His  tiaefulness  extended  to  every  object  within  the  qdiefe 
of  his  influence.  In  the  afbin  of  Truro  Parish,  to  which 
Mount  Yemon  belonged,  he  took  a  lively  concern  and  ez< 
ercised  a  salutary  control.  He  was  a  vestryman  of  that 
paridi.  On  one  occasion  he  gained  a  tiimnjdi  of  some 
moment,  which  Mr.  Massey,  the  clergyman,  who  lived  to 
an  advanced  age,  used  to  mention  as  an  instance  of  his 
address.  The  old  church  was  falling  to  ruin,  and  it  was 
resolved  that  another  ^ould  be  built.  Several  meetings 
were  hdd,  and  a  warm  dispute  arose  respecting  its  loca- 
tion, the  old  one  being  remote  firom  die  centre,  and  in* 
oonvenkntly  situated  for  many  of  the  paiishioneiB.  A 
meeting  for  settling  the  question  was  finally  held.  Oeorge 
Mason,  who  led  the  party  that  adhered  to  the  ancient 
site,  made  an  eloquent  harangue,  in  which  he  appealed 
with  great  effect  to  the  sensibilities  cf  the  people,  conjur- 
ing them  not  to  desert  the  spot  oonsecmted  by  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors  and  the  most  hallowed  associations.  Mr. 
Massey  said  every  one  present  seemed  moved  by  this  dis^ 
course,  and,  for  the  moment,  he  thought  there  would  not 
be  a  dissenting  voice.  Washington  then  rose  and  drew 
firom  his  pocket  a  roll  of  paper,  containing  an  exact  survey 
of  Truro  Paridi,  on  which  was  marked  the  site  of  the  <4d 
church,  the  proposed  site  of  the  new  one,  and  the  j^ce 
where  each  parishioner  resided.  He  spread  this  map  be* 
fore  the  audi^ice,  explained  it  in  a  few  words,  and  then 
added,  that  it  was  for  them  to  determine,  whether  they 
would  be  earned  away  by  an  impulse  of  feeling,  or  act 
upon  the  obvious  principles  of  reason  and  justice.  The 
argument,  thus  confirmed  by  ocular  demonstration,  was 
conclusive,  and  the  church  was  erected  on  the  new  site. 
At  the  close  of  the  French  war,  he  had  an  arduous 
M^iojMi^  service  to  perfonn,  as  one  of  the  ccmunissioners  for  settling 
«<^f-  the  military  aocoimts  of  the  colony,  which  were  c<Hnpli- 
cated  and  of  large  extent.  His  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  subject,  and  the  sympathy  he  felt  for  his  c^panixms 
in  arms,  and  all  who  had  aided  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try, were  motives  for  throwing  this  task  c^fly  upon  him, 
and  he  executed  it  faithfully. 
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Bdtiah  writers  have  averted,  and  perhaps  believed,  that  cHAFraa 
Waahh^tooL's  sentiments  did  not  harmonize  with  those  of        ^ 
the  leaders,  who  resisted  the  aggressions  of  the  mother    ^^^^* 
country  at  the  beginning  of  the  great  struggle  for  inde-  TakM » 
pendence,  and  that  he  was  brought  tardily  into  the  meas-  ^j^Y'J^ 
ures  of  ojqposition.     This  opinion  probably  arose  firom  the  ^^p«*^ 
circumstance  of  his  name  not  being  mentioned  among  the 
oonq^uoQs  actors,  and  was  strengthened  by  the  spurious 
letters  ascribed  to  him  in  the  first  pert  of  the  war,  of 
which  moie  will  be  said  hereafter.     These  letters  were 
first  pubUshed  in  England,  and  so  artfully  written,  that 
they  might  easily  mislead  those,  who  were  willing  to  be 
deceived  on  the  side  of  their  prejudices  and  wishes.    It 
is  nevertheless  true,  that  no  man  in  America  took  a  mora 
early,  c^n,  and  decided  part  in  asserting  and  defending 
the  rights  of  the  colonies,  and  opposing  the  pretensions 
set  up  by  the  British  government.     In  the  Yu^inia  legis- 
lature he  went  heart  and  hand  with  Henry,  Randol|di, 
Lee,  Wythe,  and  the  other  prominent  leaders  of  the  time. 
His  opinions  and  his  principles  were  consisteiU  through- 
out.    That  he  looked  for  a  ccmciliatioci,  till  the  conv^i- 
ing  of  the  first  Congress,  and  p^haps  till  the  petition  of 
Uiat  Cot^reas  had  been  rejected  by  the  King,  there  is  no 
doubt ;  and  so  did  Franklin,  Jay,  Jefierson,  John  Adams, 
and  probably  all  the  other  master  spirits,  who  gave  the 
tone  to  public  sentiment  and  action. 

His  disapprobation  of  the  Stamp  Act  was  expressed  in  DiaapproTM 
unqualified  t^rms.  He  spoke  <^  it,  in  a  lett^  written  at  acc 
the  time,  as  an  ^  unconstitutioDal  method  of  taxation,^  and 
''a  direful  attack  on  the  liberties  of  the  colonists.^  And 
subsequently  he  said,  ^'  The  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  to 
whatev^  cause  owing,  ought  much  to  be  rejoiced  at ;  for, 
had  the  Pariiam^t  of  Oieat  Britain  resolved  upon  en- 
forcing it,  the  consecpienees,  I  conceive,  would  have  been 
more  direful  than  is  generally  apprehended,  both  to  the 
mother  country  and  her  colimies.  All,  therefore,  who  were 
instrumental  in  procuring  the  repeal,  are  entitled  to  the 
thanks  ci  every  British  sabject,  and  have  mine  cordially.'' 
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He  was  present  in  the  Tirginia  legislature,  when  Patrick 
Henry  offered  his  celebrated  resolutions  on  this  subject* 
I  have  found  no  record  of  his  vote ;  but  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, from  his  well  known  sentiments,  and  from  his 
frankness  in  avowing  them,  that  he  stood  in  the  ranks  of 
the  patriotic  party,  to  which  he  ever  afterwards  rendered 
his  most  zealous  support 

Although  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed,  yet  the  abettors 
of  that  act,  so  odious  to  the  colonies,  were  not  influenced 
in  jrielding  the  point  by  any  regard  to  the  absolute  mer- 
its of  the  question,  but  by  motives  of  expediency  for  the 
moment,  being  resolved  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  to 
renew  the  measure,  and  prosecute  their  scheme  for  rais- 
ing a  revenue  in  America  by  tajung  the  people  without 
their  consent.  They  asserted  the  unlimited  control  of 
Parliament  over  every  part  of  the  British  dominions ;  and 
the  doctrine,  hitherto  considered  as  one  of  the  vital  ele- 
ments of  the  British  constitution,  and  the  main  pillar  of 
British  freedom,  that  no  subject  of  the  realm  could  be 
taxed  except  by  himself  or  his  representatives,  was  vu>- 
tually  declared  inapplicable  to  the  colonies.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  a  people,  habituated  to  self-government  and 
nurtured  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberty  from  the  very  origin 
of  their  poUtical  existence,  should  revolt  at  such  an  as- 
sumption, and  be  roused  to  a  defence  of  their  rights. 

The  act  of  Parliament  imposing  duties  on  tea,  paper, 
glass,  and  painters'  colors,  imported  into  the  colonies,  was 
in  reality  a  repetition  of  the  Stamp  Act  in  another  form. 
It  was  thus  imderstood  by  the  people,  and  produced  uni- 
versal indignation  and  alarm.  Spirited  resolves  were  im- 
mediately adopted  in  Massachusetts  and  other  colonies,  ex- 
pressing a  determination  not  to  submit  to  this  act  Arti- 
cles of  agreement  were  at  the  same  time  entered  into, 
called  AssocicUianSj  by  which  those  who  subscribed  them 
were  bound  not  to  purchase  or  use  the  manufactures.of 
England,  and  other  goods  imported  from  that  country,  ex- 
cept in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  necessity.  It  was  thought 
this    measure,  if   effectually    pursued,  would   cramp  the 
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British  commerce,  and  digtress  the  mannfactaiers  and  mer-  GHAPTsa 
chants  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  gov-       ^ 
emment  to  the  impoUcy,  if  not  to  the  iniquity ,^  of  the     I76d. 
course  they  had  begun. 

The  spirit  of  discontent  and  opposition  diffiised  itself  apptotm 
rapidly  in  all  the  proTinces.     In  the  month  of  April,  1769,  »«j^  no« 
just  before  the  assembling  of  the  Virginia  legislature,  Col-  i«««* 
onel   Washington  received  sundry  papers,  containing  the 
resolves  and  proceedings  of  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia. 
These  papers  he  communicated  to  his  neighbor  and  firiend, 
Oeorge  Mason,  accompanied  by  a  letter,  in  which  he  de- 
clared his  own  opinions  in  a  tone  of  energy  and  decision, 
that  could  leave  no  room  to  doubt,  as  to  his  sense  of  the 
matter,  and  the  ground  he  was  prepared  to  take. 

'<  At  a  time,"  said  «he,  '^  when  our  lordly  masters  in  April «. 
Great  Britain  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  the 
deprivation  of  American  freedom,  it  seems  highly  neces- 
sary that  something  should  be  done  to  avert  the  stroke, 
and  maintain  the  liberty  which  we  have  derived  from 
our  ancestors.  But  the  manner  of  doing  it,  to  answer  the 
purpose  effectually,  is  the  point  in  question. 

''That  no  man  should  scruple,  or  hesitate  a  moment, 
to  use  arms  in  defence  of  so  valuable  a  blessing,  is  clearly 
my  opinion.  Tet  arms,  I  would  beg  leave  to  add,  should 
be  the  last  resource,  the  dernier  resort.  We  have  aheady, 
it  is  said,  proved  the  inefficacy  of  addresses  to  the  throne, 
and  remonstrances  to  Parliament.  How  far,  then,  their  at- 
tention to  our  rights  and  privileges  is  to  be  awakened  or 
alarmed,  by  starving  their  trade  and  manufactures,  remains 
to  be  tried. 

''  The  northern  colonies,  it  appears,  are  endeavoring  to 
adopt  this  scheme.  In  my  opinion  it  is  a  good  one,  and 
must  be  attended  with  salutary  effects,  provided  it  can  be 
carried  pretty  generally  into  execution." 

These  sentiments  were  cordially  reciprocated  by  Mr.  Ma-  PreM«t«tr. 
son,  who  agreed  that  steps  ought  immediately  to  be  taken  ^^^^*  '^ 
to  bring  about  a  concert  of  action  between  Virginia  and 
the  northern  colonies.     This  gentleman,  who  afterwards 
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drafted  the  first  consthutioti  «£  Yirginia,  and  was  a  skilful 
writer,  drew  up  a  series  of  attieles  in  die  form  of  an  As- 
sociation. The  Burgesses  met  in  May,  and,  as  llr.  Mason 
was  not  'then  one  of  their  numbw^  Washington  took 
charge  of  the  paper,  with  the  view  of  laying  it  before 
the  Assembly.  As  soon  as  the  Burgesses  had  c<»ne  to- 
gether, and  gone  through  with  the  forms  of  opening  the 
session,  they  proceeded  to  contideir  the  late  doinp  of 
Parliament,  and  passed  several  boU  and  pointed  resolves, 
denjring  the  authority  of  Parliament  to  impose  taxes  and 
enact  laws  hostile  to  the  andent  Uberties  of  the  colonists. 
The  govenunr.  Lord  Botetcnvti  deservedly  popular  for  his 
amiable  manners  and  the  real  interest  he  felt  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people,  aad  at  heart  opposed  to  the  ministerial 
pretensions,  could  not,  in  Justice  to.  his  sovereign  and  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  silendy  witness  these  symptoms  of 
disaffection  and  disobedience.  He  went  the  next  day  to 
the  Oapitol,  summoned  the  Bu^esses  to  meet  him  in  the 
council  chamber,  and  there  dissolved  the  Assembly.  Not 
intimidated  by  this  taercise  of  the  prerogative,  although 
a  virtual  reprimand,  they  forthwith  repaired  in  a  body  to 
a  private  house,  and  unanimously  adopted  the  non-impor- 
tation agreement,  which  had  been  prepared  by  George 
Mason,  and  presented  by  Washington.  Every  member 
subscribed  his  name  to  it,  and  it  was  then  printed  and 
dispersed  in  the  country  for  the  signatures  of  the  people. 

Washington  was  sonipulous  in  observing  this  agreement; 
and,  when  he  sent  his  customary  annual  orders  to  London 
for  goods  to  be  used  in  his  family,  he  strictly  enjdned 
his  correspondents  to  forward  none  of  the  enumemlcd  ar- 
ticles, unless  the  offensive  acts  of  Parliament  should  in 
the  mean  time  be  repealed. 

In  the  midst  of  his  public  engagements,  another  affidr, 
extremely  vexatious  in  its  details,  emfdoyed  much  of  his 
attention.  The  claims  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  to  lands, 
granted  by  Governor  Dinwiddle  as  a  reward  for  their  ser- 
vices at  the  beginning  of  the  French  war,  met  with  innu- 
merable obstacles  for  a  loi^  time,  first  &om  the  ministry 
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in  Bagland,  and  next  firom  die  authorities  in  Yij^^inia.    By  ghaftse 
his  unirearied  ejtertionsy   however,   and  by  these   alone^        ^ 
and  mostly  at  his  own  expense,  the  matter  was  at   last     ^770. 
adjusted.     Nor  did  he  remit  his  efforts,  till  eyery  officer 
and  private  soldier  had  reeeived  his  due  proportion.   Where 
deaths  had  occurred,  the  heirs  were  sought  out,  apd  their 
claims  Terified  and  allowed.     Even  Yanbraam,  who  was 
believed  to  have  deceived  bim  at  the  capitulation  of  the 
Great  Meadows,  and  who  went  as  a  hostage  to  Canada, 
thence  to  En^^and,  and  never  returned  to  America,  was 
not  forgottMi  in  the  distribution.    His  share  was  reserved, 
and  he  was  informed  that  it  was  at  his  disposal. 

While  this  business  was  in  progress,  Washington  re*  a«M»iTMfo 
solved  to  visit  the  western  lands  in  person,  and  select  for  jgy 
the  surveys  such  tracts  as  would  have  an  intrinsic  value, 
both  in  regard  to  their  location  and  quality.  This  was 
the  more  important,  as  it  was  necessary  to  take  the 
land  in  large  tmcts,  and  then  divide  it  according  to  a  pre* 
s(»ibed  ratio. 

In  the  autumn  of  1770,  accompanied  by  his  friend,  TMvtotk* 
Dr.  Graik,  who  had  been  his  companion  in  arms  at  the 
batdes  of  the  Gre^t  Meadows  and  of  the  Monongahela,  he 
performed  a  tour  of  nine  weeks  (ot  this  purpose.  Proceed- 
ing to  Pittsburg  on  horseback,  he  there  embarked  in  a 
canoe,  and  descended  the  Ohio  River  to  die  Great  Een- 
hawa,  a  dktance  of  two  hunched  and  sixty-five  miles. 

At  that  time  there  were  no  inhabitants  on  the  (Mo 
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below  Pittsburg,  except  the  natives  of  the  forest  A  few  okioRiTar 
traders  had  wandered  into  those  regions,  and  land  specu- 
lators had  sent  out  onissaries  to  explore  the  country,  but 
no  peimanent  settlements  had  been  formed.  He  was  at- 
tended down  the  river  by  William  Crawford,  a  person  ac- 
customed to  the  woods,  and  a  part  of  the  way  by  Oolonel 
Oioghan,  distingukhed  for  his  knowledge  of  Indian  affairs. 
The  voyage  was  fiitiguing  and  somewhat  hazardous,  as 
they  were  exposed  without  riielter  to  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  and  no  one  of  the  party  was  experienced  in 
the  navigation  al  the  stream.     At  night  they  landed  and 
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OHAPTBR'  encamped.    Occadonally  they  walked  through  the  woods, 
^^'       leaving  the  canoe  in  charge  of  the  oarsmen.     They  w«?e 
1770.     thus  enabled   to  inspect  the  lands,  and  form  a  judgment 
of  the  soil.     Washington  was  also  gratified  to  meet  sev- 
eral of  his  former  Indian   friends,  who,  hearing  of   his 
journey,  came  to  see  him   at  different  places.    Among 
others,  he  recognised  a  chief,  who  had  gone  with  him  to 
the  fort  on   French  Creek,  sixteen  years  before.    They 
all  greeted  him  with   much  ceremonious  respect,  making 
speeches  according   to   their  manner,   welcoming   him  to 
their  country,  exhibiting  their  usual  tokens  of  friendship 
and  hospitality,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  maintain  a  pa- 
cific intercourse  with  their  white  neighbors  of  Virginia. 
Anriiraiat         After  arriving  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Kenhawa,  he 
Kenhawa.     ascouded  that  river  about  fourteen  miles,  and  examined 
^^^'     the  lands  in  the  vicinity.     He  had  an  opportunity,  like- 
wise, to  practise  his  favorite  amusement  of  hunting.     Buf- 
faloes, deer,   turkeys,   ducks,  and  other  wild  game,  were 
found  in  great  abundance.     Pleased  with  the  situation,  as- 
pect, and  resources  of  the  country,   he  selected  various 
tracts  of  land,  which  were  ultimately  surveyed  and  ap- 
propriated   to    fulfil   the    jdedges   to    the   army.     Having 
Dec  1.     accomplished  his  object,   he  returned  up  the   Ohio,  and 
thence  to  Mount  Yemon. 

Some  months  afterwards  he  assented  to  a  proposal  firom 
Lord  Dunmore,  governor  of  Virginia,  to  join  him  in  an 
excursion  to  the  western   coimtry,    and    the   preparations 
were  partly  made;  but  family  afflictions  occurring  at  the 
time,  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Washington's  only  daughter, 
prevented  him  firom  executing  the  design. 
wadnngtim       The  crisis  was  now  approaching,  which  was  to  call 
pved^tha  Washington  firom  his  retreat,  and  to  engage  him  in  the 
erifin.  widcst  sphcro  of  public  action.     The  complaints,  remon- 

strances, and  lofty  spirit  of  the  colonists  had  wrought  no 
other  imi^ssion  on  the  British  ministry,  than  to  confirm 
them  in  their  delusions,  and  stimulate  them  to  new  acts 
of  encroachment  and  severity,  mistaking  the  calls  of  jus- 
tice for  the  clamor  of  fiu^tious  discontent,  and  eager  to 
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o(»nplete  by  the  ami  of  power  the  work,  which  they  had  cbaftbk 
begun  with  lashness  and  pursued   with    obstinacy.    Al-       ^ 
though  appaiently  shrouded  in  the  shades  of  Mount  Yemoni     1773. 
Washington  was  a  close  observer    of .  every    movement, 
and  perfectly  master  of  the  history  and  principles  of  the 
controversy.     Associating,  as  he  did,  with  the  eminent 
men  of  his  day,  and  exercising  without  intermission  the 
civil  functions  of  a  legislator,  every  topic  had  been  brought 
under  his  notice  and  minutely  examined.     We  have  seen 
the  part  he  had  already  acted ;  and,  such  were  bis  cau- 
tion, the  rectitude  of  his  motives,  his  power  of  discrimi- 
nation,  and   his  unerring  judgment,  that  he  was  never 
known  to  des^  a  cause  he  had  cmce  eml»aced,  or  change 
an  opinion,   which,  firom  a  full  knowledge  of  facts,  he 
had  deliberately  formed. 

The  dissdution  of  the  Assembly  by  Lord  Botetourt  had 
no  other  effect  than  to  elicit  a  signal  proof  of  the  sen- 
timents of  the  people,  and  their  acquiescence  in  the  ads 
of  their  representatives.  At  the  new  election  every  mem- 
ber was  returned,  who  had  sat  in  the  former  Assembly. 
In  the  mean  time  Lord  Botetourt  died,  and  the  Earl  oi  euiu 
Dunmore  succeeded  him  as  governor  of  Yirginia.  The 
temper  shown  by  the  Burgesses,  at  their  first  meeting 
after  he  took  possession  of  the  government,  was  not  such 
as  to  make  him  desirous  of  their  aid,  so  long  as  he  could 
dispense  with  it,  and  he  prorogued  them  by  proclamations 
firom  time  to  time  till  the  4th  of  March,  1773.  This  oonmittM 
Assembly  is  memorable  for  having  brought  forward  the  9p^!ne^ 
resolves,  mstituting  a  committee  of  correspondence,  and 
recommending  the  same  to  the  legisla^ires  of  the  other 
colonies,  thereby  establishing  channels  of  intelligence  and 
a  bond  of  union,  which  proved  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  general  cause.  Washington  was  present,  and  gave 
his  hearty  suiqport  to  these  resolves. 

The  next  session, .  which  took  place  in  May,  1774,  was  NewiortiM 
productive  of  stijl  more  decisive  measures.     Soon  after  the  bul^ 
members  had  come  together,  news  reached  Williamsburg 
of  the  act  of  Parliament  for  shutting  up  the  port  of  Bot- 
16  !-• 
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cBLkma,  ton,  and  inflicting  other  disabilities  on  the  inhabitants  of 
^^       that  town,  which  was  to  take  efTect  on  the  1st  of  Jane* 
1774*     rpj^  sympathy   and   patriotic   feelings   of  the   Burgesses 
were  strongly  excited ;  and  they  Ibrtfawtth  passed  an  order, 
deprecating  this  ministerial  procedure,  as  a  hostile  invasion, 
Day  of        and  setting  apart  the  1st  of  June  to  be  obsenred  '^  as  a 
pointed.       day  of  fasting,  humiliation,  and  prayer,  to  implore  the 
May  24.     Divine  interposition  for  averting  the  heavy  calamity,  which 
threatened  destruction  to  their  civil  rights  and  the  evils 
of  civil  war,  and  to  give  them  one  heart  and  one  mind 
firmly  to  oppose,  by  all    just  and  proper  means,  every 
injury  to  American  rights."     The  governor  was  alarmed 
at  these  symptoms,  and  dissolved    the  House   the  next 
morning. 
AgMiwai  Not  to  be  diverted  from  their  purpose,  however,  the 

propoMd.  delegates  repaired  immediately  to  the  Raleigh  Tavern, 
^^^  ^'  eighty-nine  in  number,  organized  themselves  into  a  com- 
mittee, and  drew  up  and  signed  an  Association,  in  which, 
after  expressing  in  strong  language  their  dissatisfaction 
with  the  late  doings  of  the  British  P&rliament,  and  their 
opinion  that  the  vital  interests  of  all  the  colonies  were 
equally  concerned,  they  advised  the  Committee  of  Corre- 
spondence to  communicate  with  the  Committees  of  the 
othy  colonies,  on  the  expediency  of  aj^inting  deputies 
to  meet  in  a  general  congress.  Although  the  idea  of  a 
congress  was  in  the  minds  of  many  persons  throughout 
the  continent,  had  been  suggested  by  Franklin  the  year 
before,  and  proposed  in  town  meetings  at  Boston  and  New 
York,  yet  this  was  the  first  public  assembly  by  which  it 
was  formally  rec(»nmended.  As  the  governor  had  dissolved 
the  legislature,  and,  no  other  business  seemed  necessary 
to  be  done,  many  of  the  delegates  returned  to  their 
homes.  Such  as  stayed  behind,  attended  the  religious 
services  on  the  day  appointed  foit  the  fast.  Washington 
writes  in  his  Diary,  that  he  ^'  went  to  church,  and  fasted 
all  day." 

While  they  were  waiting  to  perform  this  duty,  letters 
were  received  firom  Boston,  giving  an  account  of  a  town 
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meeting  in  that  place,  and  a  resolution  lo  call  on  the  in-  ohaptbb 
habitants  of  the  colonies  generally  to  enter  into  an  agree-       ^' 
ment,  that  ttiey  would  hold  no  further  commercial  inter*-     1774. 
course  with  Great  Britain,  either  by  imports  or  exports.  i>eier>iM 
Twenty-five  of  the  late  delegates  were  still  in  WiUiams*-  {^JjJ^ 
bui^,  among  whom  was  Wadiington;  and,  on  the  29th  ^^^ 
of  May,  they  met  to  consider  the  subject.    On  erne  essen- 
tial point  they  differed  in  opinion ;  and,  as  their  number 
was  small,  they  thought  it  not  proper  to  determine  upon 
any  public  act,  which  should  go  abroad  as  the  presumed 
sense  of  the  colony.     They  did  no  more,  therefore,  than 
state  the  matt^  clearly  in  a  circular  letter,  and  recom- 
mend a  meeting  of  deputies  at  Williamsburg  on  the  1st 
of  August,  for  the  purpose  of  a  more  full  and  deliberate 
discussion.     The  circular  was  printed,  and  distributed  in 
the  several  counties. 

The  members,  who  dissented  from  the  raonosition  in  conoenunf 
its  comprehensive  form,  were  not  satisfied  as  to  the  pro-  tumorex- 
Iiibition  of  exports.  All  agreed,  that  the  non-importation 
compact  ^ould  be  strictly  adhered  to,  and  even  enlarged, 
80  as  to  include  every  article  except  such  as-  were  indis- 
pensable for  common  use,  and  could  be  obtained  only  from 
Great  Britain.  Exports  stood  on  a  different  footing.  L^rge 
debts  were  due  to  merchants  in  Ekigland,  which  could 
be  paid  in  no  other  way  than  by  exporting  produce  from 
the  colonies.  To  withhold  this  produce  was  in  effect  a 
refusal  to  pay  a  just  debt  Washington  was  strenuous  on 
this  head,  and  insisted,  that,  whatever  might  be  done 
prospectively,  honor  and  justice  required  a  faithfiil  dis- 
cbarge of  all  obligations  previously  contracted.  The  reply 
was,  that  the  colonists,  after  all,  were  the  greatest  suffer- 
ers, that  the  English  merchants  could  not  expect  an  ex- 
emption from  the  calamities  brought  upon  the  nation  by 
the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  their  rulers,  and  that  the 
debts  would  in  the  end  be  pud.  He  was  not  convinced 
by  this  reasoning.  At  any  rate,  he  was  not  willing  to 
make  it  the  basis  of  action,  till  other  less  objectionable 
methods  should  be  found  unavailing. 
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In  confonnity  to  the  advice  of  the  circular  letter,  meet- 
ings were  held  in  the  several  counties,  resolutions  were 
adopted,  and  delegates  appointed  to  meet  in  convention  at 
Williamsburg  on  the  1st  of  August.  In  Fairfax  County, 
Washington  presided  as  chairman  of  the  meetings,  and 
was  one  of  a  committee  to  prepare  a  series  of  resolves 
expressive  of  the  sense  of  the  people.  The  resolves  them- 
selves, twenty-four  in  all,  were  drafted  by  George  Ma- 
son ;  and  they  constitute  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  lumi- 
nous expositions  of  the  points  at  issue  between  Great  Brit- 
ain and  the  colonies^  which  are  to  be  found  among  the 
public  documents  of  that  period.  Embracing  the  great 
principles  and  facts,  clothed  in  a  nervous  and  appropriate 
style,  they  are  equally  marked  with  dignity,  fimmess,  in- 
telligence, and  wisdom.  They  are  moreover  of  special 
interest  as  containing  the  opinions  of  Washington  at  a 
critical  time,  when  he  was  soon  to  be  raised  by  his  coun- 
trymen to  a  station  of  the  highest  trust  and  responsibility.* 

One  of  bis  friends,  Mr.  Bryan  Fairfax,  who  attended 
the  first  meeting,  but  who  could  not  accede  to  all  the 
resolves,  explained  his  objections  and  difficulties  in  writ- 
ing. The  following  extracts  firom  Washington's  letters,  in 
reply,  exhibit  his  views,  and  the  spirit  by  which  he  was 
animated. 

"  That  I  differ  very  widely  from  you,"  said  he,  "  in  re- 
spect to  the  mode  of  obtaining  a  repeal  of  the  acts  so 
much  and  so  justly  complained  of,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
acknowledge ;  and  that  this  difference  in  opinion  probably 
proceeds  from  the  different  constructions  we  put  upon  the 
conduct  and  intention  of  the  ministry,  may  also  be  true ; 
but,  as  I  see  nothing,  on  the  one  hand,  to  induce  a  be- 
lief, that  the  Parliament  would  embrace  a  favorable  op- 
portunity of  repealing  acts,  which  they  go  on  with  great 
rapidity  to  pass,  in  order  to  enforce  their  tyrannical  sys- 
tem ;  and,  on  the  other,  I  observe,  or  think  1  observe,  that 


*  These  Resolves  are  contained  in  WdshingtaH^s  0riiing$^  Vol.  IL 
Appendix,  p.  488. 
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goyemment  is  pursuing  a  regular  {dan  at  the  expense  of  law 
and  justice  to  overthrow  our  constitutional  rights  and  lib- 
erties, how  can  I  expect  any  redress  from  a  measure,  which  1774. 
has  been  ineffectually  tried  already  ?  Fatj  Sir,  what  is  it 
we  are  contending  against  ?  Is  it  against  paying  the  duty 
of  three  pence  per  pound  on  tea  because  burdensome  ?  No, 
it  is  the  right  only,  that  we  hare  all  along  disputed ;  and 
to  this  end  we  have  already  petitioned  his  Majesty  in  as 
humble  and  dutiful  a  manner,  as  subjects  could  do.  Nay, 
more,  we  applied  to  the  House  of  Lords  and  House  of  Com- 
mons in  their  different  legislative  capacities,  setting  forth, 
that,  as  Englishmen,  we  could  not  be  deprived  of  this  essen- 
tial and  valuable  part  of  our  constitution.  If,  then,  as  the 
^^t  really  is,  it  is  against  the  right  of  taxation  that  we 
now  do,  and,  as  I  before  said,  all  along  have  contended, 
why  should  they  suj^se  an  exertion  of  this  power  would 
be  less  obnoxious  now  than  formerly?  And  what  reason 
have  we  to  believe,  that  they  would  make  a  second  at- 
tempt, whilst  the  same  sentiments  fill  the  breast  of  every 
American,  if  they  did  not  intend  to  enforce  it  if  possible  ? 

*^  In  short,  what  further  proofs  are  wanting  to  satisfy 
any  one  of  the  designs  of  the  ministry,  than  their  own 
acts,  which  are  uniform  and  plainly  tending  to  the  same 
point,  nay,  if  I  mistake  not,  avowedly  to  fix  the  right 
of  taxation?  What  hope  have  we,  then,  firom  petitioning, 
when  they  tell  us,  that  now  or  never  is  the  time  to  fix 
the  matter?  Shall  we,  after  this,  whine  and  cry  for  re- 
lief, when  we  have  already  tried  it  in  vain  ?  Or  shall 
we  supinely  sit  and  see  one  province  after  another  fall  a 
sacrifice  to  despotism? 

''If  I  were  in  any  doubt,  as  to  the  right  which  the  sichtoriu. 
P^uiiament  of  Chreat  Britain  had  to  tax  us  without  our  *^^ 
consent,  I  should  most  heartily  coincide  with  you  in  opin- 
ion, that  to  petition,  and  petition  only,  is  the  proper  meth- 
od to  apply  for  relief;  because  we  should  then  be  asking 
a  favor,  and  not  claiming  a  right,  which,  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  by  our  constitution,  we  are,  in  my  opinion, 
indubitably  entitled  to.    I  should  even  think  it  criminal 
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to  go  furth^  than  fhifli  under  mxi^  an  idea;  but  I  have 
^  none  such.  I  think  the  Padicwient  of  Great  Britain  have 
1774^  no  more  right  to  put  their  hands  into  my  pocket,  without 
my  consent,  than  I  hare  to  pot  my  hands  into  yours; 
and,  this  being  already  urged  to  them  in  a  firm,  but  de- 
cent manner,  by  all  the  colonies,  what  reason  is  th^re  to 
expect  any  thing  fix^m  their  justice  ? 

"As  to  the  resolution  for  addressing  the  throne,  I  own 
to  you,  Sir,  I  think  the  whole  might  as  well  have  been 
expunged.  I  expect  nothing  from  the  measure,  not  should 
my  voice  have  sanctioned  it,  if  the  non-importaticm  scheme 
was  intended  to  be  retarded  by  it ;  for  I  am  convinced,  as 
much  as  I  am  of  my  existence,  that  there  is  no  relief  for 
us  but  in  their  distress ;  and  I  think,  at  least  I  hope,  that 
there  is  public  virtue  enough  left  among  ua  to  deny  our- 
selves every  thing,  but  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  to 
accomplish  this  end.  This  we  have  a  right  to  do,  and 
no  power  upon  earth  can  compel  us  to  do  otherwise,  till 
it  has  first  reduced  us  to  the  most  abject  state  of  slavery. 
The  stopping  of  our  exports  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  shorter 
method  than  the  other  to  effect  this  purpose ;  but,  if  we 
owe  money  to  Great  Britain,  nothii^  but  th^  last  nece&< 
sity  can  justify  the  non-payment  of  it ;  and,  thereibre,  I 
have  great  doubts  upon  this  head,  and  wish  to  see  the 
other  method  first  tried,  which  is  legal  and  will  facilitate 
these  payments. 
PtoUtioM  ra-      "  Satisfied,  then,  that  the  acts  of  the  Britbh  Parliament 

Jected  and 

wuTaiUDf.  are  no  longer  governed  by  the  principles  of  justice,  that 
they  are  trampling  upon  the  valuable  rights  of  Americans, 
confirmed  to  them  by  charter  and  by  the  constitution 
they  themselves  boast  of,  and  convinced  beyond  the  small- 
est doubt,  that  these  measures  are  the  result  of  delibera- 
tion, and  attempted  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  the 
hand  of  power,  is  it  a  time  to  trifle,  or  risk  our  cause 
upon  petitions,  which  with  difficulty  obtain  access,  and 
afterwards  are  thrown  by  with  the  utmost  contempt  ?  Or 
should  we,  because  heretofore  unsuspicious  of  design,  and 
then    unwilling  to  enter  into  disputes   with  the  mother 
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eonntry,  go  on  to  bear  more,  and  forbear  to  enumerate  cRAPnm 
o«r  just  causes  of  complaint  ?    For  my  own  part,  I  shall       ^ 
DOt  undertake  to  say  where  the  line  between  Great  Britain     1774. 
and  the  colonies  should  be  drawn;  but  I  am  clearly  of 
opinion,   that   one   ought  to  be  drawn,   and    our  .rights 
clearly  ascertained.     I  could  wish,  I  own,  that  the  dispute 
had  been  left  to  posterity  to  determine ;  but  the  crisis  is 
arrived  when  we  must  assert  our  rights,    or  submit  to 
every  imposition,  that  can  be  heaped  upon  us,  till  custom 
and  use  shall  make  us  tame  and  abject  slaves.'^ 

The  Convention  met  at  Williamsburg  on  the  day  pro-  conToitiM 
posed.  Washington  was  a  member  from  Fair£euc  County. 
One  of  the  principal  acts  of  this  Convention  was  to  adopt 
a  new  Association,  more  extensive  in  its  prdiibitions  than 
the  former,  and  fixing  on  certain  times  when  all  further 
intercourse  with  Britidi  merchants,  both  by  imports  and 
exports,  was  to  be  suspended,  unless  the  offensive  acts  of 
P&rliament  should  previously  be  repealed.  In  its  general 
features,  this  Association  was  nearly  the  same  as  the 
Fairfax  County  Resolves.  After  sitting  six  days,  appoint- 
ing Peyton  Randolph,  Richard  Henry  Lee,  O^rge  Wash- 
ington, Patrick  Henry,  Richard  Bland,  Benjamin  Harrison, 
and  Edmund  Pendleton  delegates  to  the  general  Congress, 
and  furnishing  them  with  instructions,  the  Convention 
dissolved. 

The  day  appointed  throughout  the  colonies  for  the  umingct 
meeting  of  the  first  Congress,  at  Philadelphia,  was  the  6th  ttneaui 
of  September.  Two  of  Wariiington^s  associates,  Mr.  Henry 
and  Mr.  Pendleton,  stopped  on  their  way  at  Mount  Yer- 
non,  whence  they  all  pursued  their  journey  together,  and 
were  present  at  the  opening  of  the  Congress.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  assembly  need  not  here  be  recounted. 
As  the  <kbates  were  never  made  public,  the  part  perform- 
ed by  each  individual  cannot  now  be  known.  It  has  only 
been  ascertained,  that  Dickinson  drafted  the  petition  to 
the  Kmg  and  the  address  to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec, 
Jay  the  address  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  and  Lee 
the  memorial  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Britudi  cdomes; 
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CHAFTiE   State  papers  of  great  historical  value,  which  extorted  a 
^       eulogy  from  Chatham,  and  which  will  ever  be  regarded 
^''74.     as  among  the  ablest  specimens  of  practical  talent  and  po- 
litical wisdom. 
Letter  to  While  attending  the  Congress,   Washington  received  a 

MackMMie.    letter  from  his  friend,  Captain  Mackenzie,   of  the    British 
^^^  ••      army,  then  stationed  at  Boston,  in  which  the  writer  spoke 
of  the  rebellious  conduct  of  the   Bostonians,  the   trouble 
they  had  given  General  Gage,  their  military  preparations, 
and  their  secret  aim  at  independence.     In  his  answer,  af- 
ter regretting  that  his  friend  should  be  engaged   in  such 
a  service,  he  added; 
coMioet  or       '<  I  do  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate,  that  an  officer  is 
MM^SS^n-.    not  to  dischai^e  his  duty,  even  when  chance,  not  choice, 
ftndod.         has  placed  him  in  a  disagreeable  situation;  but  I  con- 
ceive, when  you  condemn  the  conduct  of  the  Massachusetts 
people,  you  reason  from  effects,  not  causes ;  otherwise  you 
would  not  wonder  at  a  people,  who  are  every  day  receiv- 
ing  fresh   proofs  of  a  systematic   assertion   of  arbitrary 
power,  deeply  planned  to  overturn  the  laws  and  constitu- 
tion of  their  country,  and  to  violate  the  most  essential  and 
valuable  rights  of  mankind,  being  irritated  and  with  diffi- 
culty restrained  from  acts  of  the  greatest   violence  and 
intemperance. 

'<  Although  you  are  taught  to  believe,  that  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  are  rebellious,  setting  up  for  independen- 
cy, and  what  not,  give  me  leave,  my  good  friend,  to  tell 
you,  that  you  are  abused,  grossly  abused.  This  I  advance 
with  a  degree  of  confidence  and  boldness,  which  may 
claim  your  belief,  having  better  opportunities  of  knowing 
the  real  sentiments  of  the  people  you  are  among,  from  the 
leaders  of  them,  in  opposition  to  the  present  measures  of 
the  administration,  than  you  have  from  those  whose  busi- 
ness it  is,  not  to  disclose  truths,  but  to  misrepresent  facts 
in  order  to  justify  as  much  as  possible  to  the  world  their 
own  conduct.  Give  me  leave  to  add,  and  I  think  I  can 
announce  it  as  a  fact,  that  it  is  not  the  wish  or  interest 
of  that  government,   or  any  other  upon   this  continent. 
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separately  or  collectively,  to  set  up  for  independence;  but  dUPTKa 
this  you  may  at  the  same  time  rely  on,  that  none  of  them       ^' 
will  ever  submit  to  the  loss  of  those  valuable  rights  and     1774* 
privileges,  which  are  essential  to  the  happiness  of  every 
firee  state,  and  without  which,  life,  liberty,  and  property 
are  rendered  totally  insecure. 

"  These,  Sir,  being  certain  consequences,  which  must  Oimmqum- 
naturally  result  from  the  late  acts  of  Parliament  relative  g^^**^ 
to  America  in  general,  and  the  government  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay  in  particular,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  I  repeat, 
that  men,  who  wish  to  avfert  the  impending  blow,  should 
attempt  to  oppose  it  in  its  progre^,  or  prepare  for  their 
defence,  if  it  cannot  be  averted  ?  Surely  I  may  be  allowed 
to  answer  in  the  negative;  and  again  give  me  leave  to 
add  as  my  opinion,  that  more  blood  will  be  spilled  on 
this  occasion,  if  the  ministry  are  determined  to  push 
matters  to  extremity,  than  history  has  ever  yet  furnished 
instances  of  in  the  annals  of  North  America,  and  such  a 
vital  wound  will  be  given  to  the  peace  of  this  great 
country,  as  time  itself  cannot  cure,  or  eradicate  the  re- 
membrance of." 

What  is  here  said,  in  regard  to  independence,  is  con-  state  or 

OPIDiOll  ^01^ 

firmed  by  the  address  of  the  first  Congress  to  the  people  ooreinf  imto. 


of  Great  Britain.  "You  have  been  told,  that  we  are 
seditious,  impatient  of  government,  and  desirous  of  inde* 
pendency.  Be  assured,  that  these  are  not  facts,  but  cal- 
umnies." That  such  were  at  this  time  the  sentiments  of 
the  leaders  in  America,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt ; 
being  accordant  with  all  their  public  acts  and  private 
declarations.  Considering  the  temper  of  the  British  min- 
istry, and  the  length  to  which  their  blindness  and  ob- 
stinacy had  already  carried  them,  a  resort  to  arms  was 
probably  anticipated. 

But  it  was  certainly  the  opinion  of  Washington,   and,  opinion  or 
it  is  believed,  of  all  his  principal  coadjutors,  in  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  contest,  that  a  course  of  measures  so  obvi-    * 
ously  impolitic  and  unjust,  and  so  hostile  to  the  interests 
of  England  herself,  would  not  be  persevered  in,  and  that 
16  M 
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CHAPTBE  a  reconciliation  would  ultimately  be  effected  on  such  tenns 
as  the  colonists  would  accept ;  that  is,  by  desisting  from 
oppressive  claims,  and  restoring  things  to  their  original 
position.  It  was  his  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  the  colo- 
nists were  bound,  in  duty  to  themselves  and  posterity,  to 
vindicate  and  maintain  their  ancient  liberties,  their  rights 
as  men  and  British  subjects,  and  that  they  ought,  to  be 
prepared,  with  all  their  resources  and  strength,  to  meet 
the  issue  to  which  stem  necessity  might  impel  them. 
On  this  ground  he  stood  firm,  never  wavering  for  a  mo- 
ment, looking  steadily  at  the'obSett  in  view,  and  regard- 
ing the  struggles  and  hazards  in  attaining  it  as  dust  in 
the  balance.  • 

Mr.  Wirt  relates  an  anecdote  o{  him,  which  shows  in 
what  estimation  he  was  held  by  the  members  of  the  first 
Congress.  Soon  after  Patrick  Henry  returned  home,  being 
asked  ^'whom  he  thought  the  greatest  man  in  Congress," 

*  It  ia  not  easy  to  detennine  at  what  precise  date  the  idea  of  inde- 
pendence  was  first  entertained  by  the  principal  persons  in  America. 
English  writers,  arguing  from  the  conduct  of  the  colonists,  have  com- 
monly charged  tbem  with  secretly  harboring  such  designs  at  a  yeiy 
Barly  periods  This  is  not  probable.  The  spirit  aiid  fbrm  of  their  tnsti- 
tutioos,  it  18  true,  led  them  to  act  frequently  as  an  independent  people, 
and  to  set  up  high  claims  in  regard  to  their  rights  and  privileges;  but 
there  is  no  sufficient  evidence  to  prove,  that  any  province,  or  any  num- 
ber of  prominent  individuals,  entertained  serious  thoughts  of  separating 
entirely  from  the  mother  country,  till  very  near  the  actual  commence- 
ment of  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

It  was  the  belief  before  the  meeting  of  the  Congress,  particularly  of 
the  more  cautious  and  moderate,  that  petitions  to  the  King  and  Parlia- 
ment, by  a  body  of  representatives  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  colo- 
nies, would  be  respected,  and  in  the  end  procure  redress.  They,  on 
the  contrary,  who,  like  Washington,  had  no  confidence  in  the  success 
of  this  measure^  looked  forward  to  the  probable  appeal  to  arms,  but  still 
without  any  other  anticipations,  than,  by  a  resolute  vindication  of  their 
rights,  to  effect  a  change  in  the  conduct  and  policy  of  the  British  gov- 
ernment, and  restore  the  colonies  to  their  former  condition.  It  was  not 
111]  these  petitions  were  rejected  with  a  show  of  indifference,  if  not 
of  contempt,  that  the  eyes  of  all  were  opened  to  the  necessity  of  un- 
conditional submission,  or  united  resistance.  From  that  time  the  word 
independence  was  boldly  pronounced,  and  soon  became  a  familiar  sound 
to  the  ears  of  the  whole  people. 
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be  replied,   '^If  you  speak  of  etoquencoy  Mr.  Butledge  of  osurm 
South  Carolina  is  by  far  the  greatest  orator ;  but,  if  you       ^ 
qpeak  of  solid  information  and  sound  judgment,  Colonel    1776. 
Washington  is  unquestionably  the  greatest  man  on  that 
floOT."  •    This  opnicm  was  verified  by  every  act  of  his 
life.    His  knowledge,  on  the  subjects  to  which  he  gave 
his  attention,  was  most  thorough  and  exact;  and  all  the 
world  has  agreed,  that  no  other  man  has  given  such  proofis 
of  the  soundness  of  his  judgment. 

The  business  of  the  Congress  being  over,  Washington  BMorut* 
went  back  to-  the  occupations  of  his  farm.     Little  leisure  tioMofiiii 
was  left  him,  however,  for  these  favorite  pursuits.     It  had     ^^^  „^ 
long  been  a  custom  in  Yirginia  to  form  independent  com- 
panies  for  military   discipline.      These    companies  chose 
their  own  officers,  adopted  uniforms,  and  provided  them- 
selves with  colors,  arms,  and  drums,  being  governed  by 
the  general  regulations  of  the  miUtia  laws.     Companies  of 
this  description  had  recently  been  encouraged  by  Governor 
Dunmore,  who  had  an  Indian  war   upon  ^  his  hands,  and 
was  fitting  out  a  formidable  expedition  to  the  West. 

Their  martial  spirit  was  quickened^  when  it  was  per-  choMato 
ceived  that  their  services  might  be  wanted  in  a  cause  of  Toiiuiteer 

oompAiilflia 

vastly  greater  moment.  As  the  first  military  charac^r  in 
the  province.  Colonel  Washington  was  much  consulted 
by  the  officers,  and  his  counsels  were  implicitly  follpwed. 
He  had  hardly  returned  from  the  Congress,  when  he  was 
solicited  by  the  independent  company  of  Prince  William 
County  to  take  command  of  them  as  fieldK)fficer.  Other 
companies  tendered  him  the  same  honor;  and  it  se^oied 
to  be  the  unanimous  expectation  of  the  people,  that,  in 
the  event  of  a  war,  he  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  Virginia  forces.  He  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of 
the  companies,  reviewed  them  at  the  different  points  of 
rendezvous,  animated  them  by  his  example;  and  his  ad- 
vice and  instmctions  were  received  by  them  as  orders, 
which  they  were  bound  to  obey. 

•  lift  of  Patrick  Henry,  8d  edttkn,  p.  lia 
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The  second  Yirginia  Conyention  met  at  Richmond  on 
the  20th  of  March,  1775.  WashingtcHi  attended  as  a  dele- 
gate. The  proceedings  of  the  general  Congress  were  first 
taken  up,  examined,  discussed,  and  approved.  Patrick 
Henry  then  introduced  resolutions  to  establish  a  more  effi* 
cient  system  of  embodying,  arming,  and  disciplining  the 
militia.  This  proposition  was  startling  to  some  of  the 
members,  who  thought  so  bold  a  step  premature,  till  the 
result  of  the  last  petition  to  the  King  should  be  more 
fully  known.  It  was  carried  by  a  majority,  howerer,  who, 
like  Washington,  after  the  experiments  already  tried,  had 
no  faith  in  the  success  of  petitions.  A  committee,  of  which 
Washington  was  a  member,  was  accordingly  selected  to 
report  a  plan.  Deference  would  naturally  be  paid  to  his 
superior  knowledge  and  experience  in  military  a£Burs,  and 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  scheme  was  chiefly  modelled 
by  him.  In  defending  the  above  resolutions,  F^trick 
Henry  made  the  celebrated  speech,  in  which  he  said ;  "  We 
must  fight!  I  repeat  it,  Sir,  we  must  fight!  An  appeal 
to  arms  and  the  Grod  of  hosts  is  all  that  is  left  us ! " 

The  Convention  next  took  notice  of  the  internal  state 
of  the  province.  To  remedy  the  wants,  which  the  peo- 
ple would  suffer  firom  the  cessation  of  imports,  it  was 
proposed  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  arts 
and  manufactures.  Washington  was  likewise  on  the  com- 
mittee for  digesting  and  preparing  this  plan.  Various  ar- 
ticles were  enumerated,  most  essential  for  use,  which  it 
was  believed  might  be  manufieu^tured  in  the  colony,  and 
methods  were  indicated  for  accomplishing  so  desirable  an 
end.  The  people  were  advised  to  form  themselves  into 
societies  and  committees  for  mutual  intelligence  and  aid, 
to  offer  premiums,  and  to  promote  the  culture  of  wool, 
cotton,  flax,  and  hemp.  The  members  of  the  Convention 
agreed,  that  they  would  use  home  manufactures  in  pre- 
ference to  any  others,  and  recommended  this  patriotic 
practice  to  their  constituents. 

The  former  delegates  were  rechosen  to  represent  Yir- 
ginia in  the  next  Continent^  Congress.     On  the  day  this 
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choice  was  made,  Washington   wrote   to  his  brother,   ap-  chaftbe 
proving  his  zeal  in  training  an  independent  company,  and       ^^ 
adding  ;  "I  shall  very  cheerfhlly  accept  the  honor  of  com-     i''75. 
manding  it,  if  occasion  require  it  to  be  drawn  out,  as  it 
is  my  full  intention  to  devote  my  life  and  fortune  in  the  ^ 
cause  we  are  engaged  in,  if  needful."    The  time  of  need 
soon  arrived. 
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When  the  second  Congress  assembled,  on  the  10th  of 
May,  1775,  the  relations  between  the  colonies  and  Great 
Britain  had  assumed  an  aspect  no  longer  doubtful.  The 
petition  of  the  former  Congress,  though  received  by  the 
King,  had  been  treated  with  silent  neglect,  and  had  pro- 
duced no  change  of  measures  or  purpose.  The  tone  of  the 
ministry  and  proceedings  of  Parliament  indicated  a  fixed 
determination  to  persevere  in  their  oppressive  demands,  and 
to  achieve  by  force  what  they  could  not  effect  by  the 
menaces  of  power,  or  the  terror  of  the  civil  arm.  Hostili-^ 
ties  had  in  fact  commenced.  The  tragical  day  at  Lexing- 
ton and  Concord  had  occurred.  The  inexcusable  rashness 
of  General  Gage,  in  sending  troops  into  the  country  on  an 
errand  of  plunder  and  bloodshed,  had  roused  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  inhabitants;  and  the  yeomanry  of  New  Eng- 
land were  fljring  to  their  arms  and  rallying  aroimd  the 
standard  of  American  liberty.  An  army,  respectable  for 
numbers,  strong  in  spirit  and  the  justice  of  their  cause, 
had  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  prepared  for  com- 
bat, and  resolved  to  resist  any  further  encroachments  of 
the  now  declared  enemies  to  their  country. 

Such  was  the  crisis,  which  presented  itifelf  to  the  Con- 
gress when  they  met,  and  which  called  for  the  exercise 
of  all  their  wisdom  and   firmness.     Notwithstanding  the 
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hope,  perhaps  belief,  entertained  by  many,  that  a  reconcili-  ohaptbk 
ation  would  still  take  place  on  honorable  and  satisfactory       ^^' 
terms,  yet  all  perceived  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  de-     1775. 
cided  action.     To  dirink  at  this  moment,  to  temporize  and 
delay,  would  be  a  confession  of  weakness,  an  evidence  of 
irresolution,  which  might  prove  of  incalculable  injury,  both 
by  damping  the  ardor  of  the  Americans,  and  by  strength- 
ening the  confidence  of  their  foes.     Whatever  difference 
of  opinion  there  might  be  on  other  points,  every  member 
felt,  that  the  hour  of  preparation  was  come,  and  that  an 
organized  system  must  be  instituted,  which  would  draw 
out  and  concentrate  the  military  resources  of  the  country. 

While  Congress  were  deliberating  on  this  subject.  Wash-  wwhuif. 
ington  wrote  a  letter  to  a  friend  in  England,  in  which,  bwou. 
after  speaking  of  the  battle  of  Lexington,  he  says;  ''This     m«tsi* 
may  serve  to  convince  Lord  Sandwich,  and  others  of  the 
same  sentiment,  that  Americans  will  fight  for  their  liber- 
ties and  property,  however  pusillanimous  in  his  Lordship's 
eyes  they  may  appear  in  other  respects.     Unhappy  it  is, 
though,  to  reflect,  that  a  brother's  sword  has  been  sheath- 
ed in  a  brother's  breast,   and  that   the   once   happy  and 
peaceful  plains  of  America  are  either  to  be  drenched  in 
blood,  or  inhabited  by  slaves.     Sad  alternative  I    But  can 
a  virtuous  man  hesitate  in  his  choice  ? " 

Congress  first  proceeded  to  consider  the  state  of  the  c|«;r;^ 
country,  and  to  provide  for  defence.     Committees  were  JJ»*^ 
appointed  to  prepare  reports,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  esti-  try 
mation  in  which  the  practical  talents  and  experience  of 
Washington  were  held,  that  he  was  chairman  of  all  these 
committees ;  first,  for  recommending  what  posts  should  be 
occupied  in  the  province  of  New  York ;  secondly,  for  de- 
vising ways  and  means  of  procuring  ammunition  and  mil- 
itary stores ;    thirdly,  for  making  an  estimate  of  money 
necessary  to  be  raised ;    fourthly,  for  preparing  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  the  army.     By  voting 
unanimously,  that  '<  these  colonies  be  immediately  put  into 
a  state  of  defence,"  Congress  virtually  assumed  a  control 
over  the  military  operations  of  the  whole,  and  the  basis  of 
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CHAPTER  their  plans  was  laid  acc(»dii%ly.  From  that  time  the  forces 
^'^  under  the  direction  of  Congress  were  called  the  Ck>ntinen- 
1775.  tal  Army.  They  also  resolved  to  raise  ten  companies  of 
riflemen  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Yirgijiia,  which 
were  to  march  and  join  the  army  near  Boston  as  soon  as 
possible,  and  to  be  paid  by  the  continent. 
I^ffleauies  Thcse  preliminary  arrangements  being  fini^ed,  the  next 
Sf^a'cSSl."'  ^^"8  ^^  ^  appoint  a  Commander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
21221^^  can  armies.  This  was  a  task  of  more  delicacy  and  diffi- 
culty than  might  at  first  be  supposed.  Many  considera- 
tions were  to  be  weighed,  besides  the  personal  qualifica- 
tions of  any  individual  for  that  high  station,  either  as  to 
character,  abilities,  or  military  skill.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  essential  that  he  should  be  acceptable  to  all  the  col- 
onies, and  particularly  to  such,  as,  firom  their  position  or 
extent,  would  be  compelled  to  take  the  largest  share  in 
the  war.  Otherwise  local  jealousies  and  discontents  might 
spring  up,  which  would  defeat  the  best  laid  schemes,  and 
possibly  ruin  the  cause.  Next,  there  were  officers  in  the 
country,  older  in  years  than  Colonel  Washington,  who  had 
acquired  a  reputation  in  the  last  war,  and  whose  services 
would  be  necessary.  To  pass  over  such,  as  should  be 
thought  by  themselves  or  their  friends  to  have  higher 
claims,  on  the  score  of  former  rank  and  standing,  a  point 
in  which  military  men  are  always  so  sensitive,  might  be 
a  hazardous  experiment.  Besides,  the  troops  already  in 
the  field  were  wholly  from  the  New  England  provinces, 
and  it  was  uncertain  how  far  they  would  be  reconciled 
to  a  commander  from  the  south,  with  whom  no  one  among 
them  had  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  who  could  not  be 
supposed  to  understand  their  habits,  feelings,  and  prepos- 
sessions. General  Ward,  who  had  hitherto  been  at  the 
head  of  the  army  by  the  appointment  of  Massachusetts, 
and  whose  command  was  cheerfully  acquiesced  in  by  the 
other  New  England  colonies,  was  an  officer  of  experience 
and  ability,  and  it  was  questionable  in  what  light  aa  at- 
tempt to  supersede  him  might  be  viewed. 
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TlKse  diAeultiet  vere  deeply  felt  hf  tbe  members  of    ^H^Frni 
GoiigieBe,  and  emmiimd  in  all:  their  beaiuigs.    Nor  had       ^^ 
they  come  together  without  posdonsly  pondering  tixe  sub*     1775. 
jeety  and  ascertaitttng,  as  fieur  aa  theiy  could,  the  views  of  PoMttodMo- 
men  of  influenoe  in  different  places.    From  the  first  Con-^  ehoioe 
giess  they  had  gone  heme  with  meet  favorable  imprefr* 
flions  of  tbe  character  and  talents  of  Colonel  Washington. 
All  die  w^d  acknowledged  his  military  aeoon^ilishmentSy 
intettectttal  lesouiMses,  courage,  coolness,  and  control  over 
the  mdnds  of  others.     Five  years'  expenence,  in  a  respon- 
Slide  and  ardaons  servioe,^  had  afforded  ao^e  pmofisi  of 
ttose  quaMHes.    K  was  fortunate,  also,  diat  political  mo* 
tives  conspired  to  fix  the  choice  on  him  in  preference  to 
any  other  person.     Tirginia  was  powerful  in  wealth  and 
numbers,  and  doubly  so  in  its  men  of  brilliant  parts,  wIki 
had  eqxHised  the  cause  of  the  continent  with  a  spirit  and 
resolution^  whicb  had  nowhere  else  been  surpassed*    To 
fake  the  commander  of  the  American  armies  £rom  thad 
province  was  a  dictate  of  policy,  which  the  wise  and  pni* 
dent  would  not  overlook,  and  none  but  die  narrow  mind^ 
ed  could  disappvove* 

It  should  be  said,  to  the  credit  of  the  New  England  Put  taken 
delegates,  that  they  were  among  the  fbremost  to  propose^  i^huHi*^ 
and  the  most  zealous'  to  promote,  the  appointment  of  Gol* 
onel  ^aidimgton^  As  the  contest  had  begun  in  Massa* 
chusetts,  the  inhabitants  of  which  had  been  the  chief  suf- 
ferers, and  as  the  existing  army  ws»  mostly  raised  there, 
it  could  not  have  been  diought  an  extravagant  assumption, 
had  that  colony  aspired  to  the  honor  of  furnishing  a  Cam- 
mander-m-cbief.  But,  happily  feir  America,  the  patriots  of 
that  dsty  rose  fer  above  the  sordid  aims  of  selfishness  and 
party  rivalships. 

While   the  discussions  were   going  on  in  Congress  re-  waihtaftM 
specting  military  preparations,  Mr.  John  Adams,  one  of  the 


delegates  ftom  Massachusetts,  moved  that  the  army,  then  cuAnny. 
besieging  the  Bdtish  troops  in  Boston,  ifaotdd  be  adopted 
by  Congress  as  a  Continental  army ;  and,^  in  the  course  of 
his  observations  enforcing  this  motion,  he  said  it  was  his 
17  N 
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eHAFrm  intention  to  propose  for  the  office  of  Ckmunai^r-iibehief  a 
^^  gentleman  from  Virginia,  who  was  at  that  time  a  member 
1775.  of  their  own  body.  His  remarks  were  so  pointed,  that  all 
present  perceived  them  to  apply  to  Ck>lonel  Washington, 
who,  npon  hearing  this  reference  to  himself,  retired  f|om 
Jim  10.  his  soat  and  withdrew.  When  the  day  for  the  appoint- 
ment arrived,  the  nomination  was  made  by  Mr.  Thcmias 
Johnson,  of  Maryland.  The  choice  was  by  ballot,  and, 
on  inspecting  the  votes,  it  was  found  that  Cdonel  Wa^ 
ingtcm  was  unanimously  elected.  As  soon  as  the  result 
was  ascertained,  the  House  adjourned.  On  the  convening 
of  Congress  the  next  morning,  the  president  conununicat^ 
to  him  officially  the  notice  of  his  appointment,  and  he  rose 
in  his  place  and  signified  his  acceptance  in  a  brief  and 
aj^iropriate  reply. 

HitNpiyto  After  expressing  his  thanks  for  the  signal  lumor  done 
joMie.  ^^^^  ^7  Congress,  and  his  concern,  ''from  the  ccmacious- 
ness  that  his  abilities  and  military  experience  might  not 
be  equal  to  the  extensive  and  important  trust,"  he  added ; 
''  Lest  some  unlucky  event  should  happen,  unfavorable  to 
my  reputation,  I  beg  it  may  be  remembered  by  every  gen- 
tleman in  the  room,  that  I  this  day  declare  with  the  ut- 
most sincerity,  I  do  not  think  myself  equal  to  the  com- 
mand I  am  honored  with."  Before  the  election  it  had 
been  voted,  that  five  hundred  dollars  a  month  should  be 
allowed  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  the  general.  On  this 
point  he  said,  ''I  beg  leave  to  assure  the  Congress,  that, 
as  no  pecuniary  consideration  could  have  tempted  me  to 
accept  this  arduous  employment,  at  the  expense  of  my 
domestic  ease  and  happiness,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  any 
profit  firom  it.  I  will  keep  an  exact  account  of  my  ex- 
penses. Those,  I  doubt  not,  they  will  discharge ;  and  that 
is  all  I  desire." 

seatimenti        In  a  letter  to  his  wife  on  this  occasion,  his  sentiments 

contained  in 

a  letter  to     are  uttcrcd  with  the  same  frankness,  the  same  self-distrust, 

hie  wife.  '  ' 

June  ji.     ^"^^  under  circumstances  which  i»roved  them  to  have  flow- 
ed from  his  heart. 
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''  Toa  may  believe  me,"  said  he,  "  when  I  aasure  you,  chaptbi 
in  the  most  solemn  manner,  that,  so  far  £rom  seeking  this  ^^' 
ai^intment,  I  have  used  every  endeavor  in  my  power  to  I775. 
avoid  it,  not  only  from  my  unwillingness  to  part  with  you 
and  the  family,  but  firom  a  consciousness  of  its  being  a 
trust  too  great  for  my  capacity,  and  that  I  should  e^joy 
more  real  happiness  in  one  month  with  you  at  home,  tbm 
I  have  the  most  distant  prospect  of  finding  abroad,  if  my 
stay  were  to  be  seven  times  seven  years.  But,  as  it  has 
been  a  kind  of  destiny,  that  has  thrown  me  upon  this 
service,  I  shall  hope  that  my  undertaking  it  is  designed  to 
answer  some  good  purpose.  You  might,  and  I  suppose  did 
perceive,  firom  the  tenor  of  my  letters,  that  I  was  appre* 
hensive  I  could  not  avoid  this  appointment,  as  I  did  not 
pretend  to  intimate  when  I  should  return.  That  was  the 
case.  It  was  utterly  out  of  my  power  to  refiise  this  ap- 
pointment, without  exposing  my  character  to  such  cen- 
sures, as  would  have  reflected  dishonor  upon  myself,  ai»i 
given  pain  to  my  friends.  This,  I  am  sure,  could  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  be  pleasing  to  you,  and  must  have  les- 
sened me  considerably  in  my  own  esteem.  I  shall  rely, 
therefore,  confidently  on  that  Providence,  which  has  here- 
tofore preserved  and  been  bountiful  to  me." 

The  appointment  was  made  on  the  15th  of  June.     Four  R«eeiY«t  ut 
days    afterwards    he   received    his  conunission   fix>m   the  from  the 
president  of  Congress,  in  which   he   was  declared   to  be  ^S^^SL 
Commander-in-chief  of  all  the   forces  then  raised,  or  that     JoMid> 
should  be  raised,  in  the  united  colonies,  or  that  should 
voluntarily  ofier  their  service  for  the  defence  of  American 
Liberty.     The  members  of  Congress  pledged   themselves 
by  a  unanimous  resolve,  to  maintain,  assist,  and  adhere  to 
him,   with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  in  the  same  cause. 
Four  major-generab  and  eight  brigadiers  were  likewise  ap- 
pointed for  the  Continental  army.    To  the  former  rank  were 
chosen  Artemas  Ward,  Charles  Lee,  Philip  Schuyler,  and     Jm»n, 
Israel  Putnam ;  to  the  latter,  Seth  Pomroy,  Richard  Mont- 
gomery, David  Wooster,  William  Heath,  Joseph  Spencer, 
John  Thomas,  John  Sullivan,  and  Nathanael  Greene.     To 
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■these  was  added  Horatio  Gates,  as  adjutantrgenend,  tritb 
tiie  rank  of  brigadier. 

The  situation  of  affidrs  required  the  commander's  pres- 
ence as  soon  as  possible  at  Cambridge,  where  the  army 
was  stationed.  Every  necessary  arrangement  with  Con- 
gress was  in  a  riu>rt  time  Aomj^eted,  and  he  left  Phila- 
delphia on  the  2^1st  of  June,  accompanied  by  Genend  Lee 
and  General  Schuyler,  and  escorted  by  a  volunteer  troop 
of  light-horse  from  the  city,  which  continued  with  him 
to  New  York.  He  had  reviewed  in  IHiiladelphia,  at  the 
request  of  the  ofllcers,  several  militia  companies  of  infantry, 
rangers,  riflemen,  and  Ught-horse.  Wherever  he  appeared, 
the  people  manifested  great  enthusiasm,  and  eagerness  to 
show  him  all  the  respect  to  which  his  new  rank  entitled 
him.  The  Provincial  Congress  of  New  Yoik  was  then 
sitting;  and,  when  it  was  known  that  Genend  Washing- 
ton was  on  the  road,  a  committee  from  that  body  was 
deputed  to  meet  him  at  Newark,  and  attend  him  across 
Hudson's  River.  On  his  arrival,  addresses  of  congratula- 
tion and  civility  passed  between  him  and  the  New  York 
Congress. 

The  particulars  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  reached 
him  there,  and  increased  his  anxiety  to  hasten  forward  to 
the  army.  General  Schuyler  was  to  remain  in  New  York, 
as  commander  of  the  military  operations  in  that  quarter. 
This  was  a  delicate  position,  as  the  British  Governor 
Tryon  was  then  in  the  city,  a  ship  of  war  in  the  harbor 
keeping  the  inhabitants  in  awe,  and  throughout  the  pro- 
vince were  many  powerful  and  avowed  firiends  of  the 
royal  cause.  But  great  confidence  was  placed  in  the  fi- 
delity, discretion,  and  firmness  of  General  Schuyler.  After 
giving  him  instructions  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case,  General  Washington  again  pursued  his  journey,  es- 
corted by  volunteer  military  companies.  In  this  manner 
he  travelled  to  Springfield,  where  he  was  met  by  a  com- 
mittee from  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress,  who 
were  instructed  to  provide  escorts,  and  to  attend  him  in 
person,  through  the  remainder  of  the  route.      He  arrived 
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fmamai  these  was  added  Horatio  Gates,  as  adjutantrgenerel,  tritb 
^^       the  rank  of  brigadier. 


17  75.         rp|-^^  fiiiiiaiioti  of  affairs  required  the  coinmaixd£r'& 
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m  Cambridge  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  took  command  of  cbaptbe 
ibe  army  the  next  day.  ^^ 


The  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts,  then  sitting     1775. 
at  Watertovm.  near  Cambridge,  received  him  with   great  ^"^^J^^^ 
eordiality,  and    presented    to    him    an   address,   proffering  ^^^^^ali 
every  aid  in  their  power  to  make  his  commai»l  agreeable,  ■•«>»w««* 
and  to  strengthen  his  efforts  in  the  common  cause.     The     '^  ^ 
testimonies  of  respect  and  satisfaction,  as  well  firom  indi*- 
viduals  as  public   bodies,  which   he   had   everywhere  re- 
ceived, were  of  the  most  flattering  kind,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  peoj^e  were  not  less  unanimous  in  approving  the 
choice  of  Congress,  than  the  members  of  that  assembly 
had  been  in  making  it.      The  army  greeted  him  with 
equal   warmth,  and  hitherto    every  indication  tended  to 
inspire  a  just  confidence  in  himself,  and  the  best  hopes 
for  the  future. 

His  first  care  was  to  ascertain  the  numbers,   position. 


and  arrangements  of  the  troops,  to  mspect  the  posts  they  uwwmy. 
occupied,  and  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  strength  and 
plans  of  the  enemy.  The  British  general  was  himself 
stationed  in  Boston,  with  the  light-horse  and  a  few  other 
troops;  the  bulk  of  his  army  lay  on  Bunker's  Hill,  busy 
in  throwing  up  intrenchments ;  and  the  remainder  were 
on  the  neck  of  land  between  Boston  and  Roxbury,  which 
had  been  strongly  fortified.  The  Americans  were  so 
posted  as  to  fcmn  a  complete  line  of  siege  around  Boston 
and  Charlestown,  extending  nearly  twelve  miles  from 
Mystic  River  to  Dorchester.  Intrenchments  and  redoubts 
had  been  begun  at  different  points  in  this  line,  and  these 
works  were  still  in  progress.  The  regiments  from  New 
Hampshire,  Rhode  Island,  and  part  of  those  from  Con- 
necticut, occupied  Winter  Hill  and  Prospect  Hill ;  several 
of  the  Massachusetts  regiments  were  at  Cambridge,  and 
others  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  covered  the 
high  grounds  in  Roxbury. 

Having    acquainted    himself  with  this  state  of  affair^,  cooT«iMa 
General  Washington  convened  a  council  of  war.     It  was  ww. 
the  oinnion  6f  the  council,  that,  according  to  the  best     Jniys. 
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CHAPTER  iuformation  that  could  be  obtained,  the  enemy's  available 
^°'       force  in  Boston  amounted  to  eleven  thousand  five  hun* 
1776.     ^Q^i  mfftiy  including  the  regular  troops,  Tories,  and  such 
sailors  as  might  be  spared  from  the  fleet.     It  was   also 
advised,   without  a  dissenting  voice,  that  the  posts  now 
occupied  should  be  held  and  defended,  and  that  twenty- 
two  thousand  men  were  necessary  to  give  proper  security 
to  so  long  an  extent  of  lines.    A  place  of  rendezvous,  in 
case  the  army  should  be  attacked  and   routed,   was  like- 
wise agreed  upon. 
RMobr«d  to        The  difficulty  was  perceived  of  sustaining  posts  so  widely 
•rmyuiiti    separated,  almost  under  the  guns  of  the  enemy,  and  ex- 
■luon.         posed  at  many  points  to  sudden  assaults  ,*  and  the  question 
of  removing  farther  into  the  country  to  a  stronger  position 
was  discussed.      But  this  was  thought  to  be  neither  po- 
litic in  itself,  nor   without   hazard   in   the   execution.     It 
would  discourage  the  men,  elate  the  enemy,  and  have  an 
ill  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.     This   considera- 
tion, added  to  the  uncertainty  of  finding  a  better  place 
at  which  to  make  a  stand,  and  to   the   great  labor  and 
charge  already  bestowed  on  the  works  for  defence,   was 
regarded  as  conclusive  against  a  change. 
BtrenfUior        The  American  army,   including    the  jsick  and  absent, 
amounted  to  about    seventeen    thousand  men ;    but    the 
number  present,  fit  for  duty,  was  only  fourteen  thousand 
five  hundred.     This  was  so  far  short  of  the  number  want- 
ed, that  the  council  recommended  an  inmiediate  appUcar 
tion  to  the  New  England  governments  to  make  up  the 
deficiency  by  new  recruits.  • 

*  The  warlike  preparatioDS  of  the  British  authorities  in  Massachu- 
setts, from  the  time  that  the  Boston  Port  Bill  went  into  effect,  had 
alarmed  the  people  of  that  province ;  and  on  the  26th  of  October,  1774, 
the  Provincial  Congress  resolved  on  measures  of  defence.  After  recit- 
ing in  a  preamble  the  causes  of  such  a  step,  among  which  was  the 
collecting  of  a  formidable  body  of  troops  in  the  metropolis,  with  the  ex- 
press design  of  executing  acts  of  the  British  Parliament  subversive  of 
the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  province,  they  recommended  to  the 
militia  to  form  themselves  inta  companies  of  minute-men,  who  should 
be  equ^>ped  and  prepared  to  march  at  the  shorted  notice.    These 


ttearmy. 
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It  will  easily  be  supposedi  that  an  anny,  collected  as  obapto 


VIL 


fyitem. 


this  had  been  on  the  ^ur  of  the  moment  fiom  different 
proTinces  and  under  different  regulations,  vould  be  defec-  1775. 
tiTe  in  many  essential  parts.  There  were  few  tents  and  yte»tgy 
Stores,  no  supply  of  clothing,  no  military  chest,  no  gen-  Jjj^**' 
eral  oi^anization.  The  regiments  acted  under  their  re- 
spective commanders,  who  were  united  only  by  mutual 
consent,  bound  together  by  no  military  law,  and  except 
those  firom  Massachusetts,  yielding  obedience  to  General 
Ward  rather  from  courtesy  and  the  necessity  of  the  case, 
than  from  any  recognition  of  his  superior  authority.  The 
troops  of  each  proTince  were  regulated  by  their  own  mil- 


mintite-men  were  to  consist  of  one  quarter  of  the  whole  militia,  to  be 
enlisted  under  the  direction  of  the  field-officers,  and  divided  into  com- 
panies, consisting  of  at  least  fifty  men  each.  The  privates  were  to 
choose  their  captains  and  subalterns,  and  these  officers  were  to  form 
the  companies  into  battalions,  and  choose  the  field-officers  to  command 
the  same.  Hence  the  minute-men  became  a  body  distinct  from  the 
rest  of  the  miUtia,  and,  by  being  more  devoted  to  military  exercises, 
they  acquired  skill  in  the  use  of  arms.  More  attention  than  formerly 
was  likewise  bestowed  on  the  training  and  drilling  of  the  miUtia. 

But  it  was  not  till  April  22d,  1775,  three  days  after  the  afiair  Sf 
Lexington  and  Concord,  that  any  movement  was  made  towards  em- 
bodying a  regular  army.  On  that  day  the  Massachusetts  Congress 
resolved  unanimously,  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  defence  of  the 
colony,  that  an  anny  of  thirty  thousand  men  should  be  immediately 
raised  and  established.  It  was  at  the  same  time  resolved,  that  thir- 
teen thousand  six  hundred  should  be  raised  in  Massachusetts,  and  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of 
the  army.  The  remainder  of  the  thirty  thousand  it  was  expected 
would  be  flumished  by  the  other  New  ibigland  provinces,  and  for  this 
object  letters  were  addressed  to  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New 
Hampshire. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  news  of  the  Lexington  battle  had  gone  abroad, 
and  the  militia  from  various  parts  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Hamp- 
shire began  to  assemble  areund  Boston.  Within  three  days,  several 
companies  fittm  New  Hampshire  had  arrived  at  Medford  and  taken 
their  station  in  that  place.  The  Massachusetts  militia  convened  at 
Cambridge.  The  plan  of  the  new  army  was  soon  arranged.  General 
Ward  was  placed  at  its  head,  and  recruiting  orders  were  sent  out 
The  other  three  colonies  agreed  to  fbmish  their  proportion  of  troops, 
^ho  were  raised  and  sent  forward  with  as  much  expedition  as  possible. 
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mAVTBft  itia  IawB«     These  were  inaadoiia  and  discordant ;  and  hence 
^"*N     no  general  aystem  could  prevail.     Diaoipline  was  lax;  dia*- 
1775.     orders  frequenU 

waMoToi*  But  the  most  alarming  want  was  that  of  ammunitioB) 
respecting '  which  the  officers  themselves  seem  to  have  been 
deceived,  till  General  Washington  discovered,  to  his  great 
astonishment,  that  there  was  not  powder  enough  in  the 
whole  camp  for  nine  cartridges  to  a  man. 
Appoint.  Out  of  these  materials,  and  in  the  midst  of  these  em- 

^^  ""^  barrassments,  it  waa  General  W ashington^s  first  task  to 
form,  commission,  and  syst^oiatize  an-  army.  Another 
circumstance  caused  great  perplexity  from  the  beginning. 
The  appointment  of  general  officers  by  Congress  had  given 
much  dissatisfaction.  The  pretensions  to  rank,  on  the 
score  of  former  services,  had  not  been  well  adjusted.  The 
snbofdinate  officers  and  private  soldiers  mingled  their  sym- 
pathies and  complaints,  and  threatened  to  leave  the  army 
unless  these  grievances  should  be  redressed.  Symptoms 
of  discontent  appeared  in  every  quarter,  and  threatened  to 
destroy  the  little  that  remained  of  method  and  disci^ine* 
The  ferment  was  gradually  allayed  by  the  prudence  of 
Washington,  who  referred  the  matter  to  Congress,  and 
proceeded  steadily  to  mature  his  plans. 
Arrange.  Ho  arranged  the  army  into  six  brigades,   of  six  regi- 

*rmr.  ments  each,  m  such  a  manner,  that  the  troops  from  the 

same  colony  should  be  brought  together,  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, and  act  under  a  commander  firom  that  colony.  Of 
the  whole  he  made  three  grand  divisions,  each  consisting 
of  two  brigades  or  twelve  regiments.  The  division  form- 
ing the  left  wing  was  stationed  at  Winter  Hill,  and  com- 
manded by  Major-General  Lee ;  the  centre  division  was 
at  Cambridge,  under  Major-General  Putnam ;  and  the  right 
wing  at  Roxbury,  under  Major-General  Ward.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  Commander-in-chief  were  with  the  centre 
at  Cambridge. 

Thus  was  planted  the  original  germ  of  the  Continental 
army,  to  foster  the  growth  and  strength  of  which  required 
the  utmost  care  and  address.     All  the  officers  were  com- 


eommlnloB* 
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missioned  anew  by  Congress,  although  no  changes  of  rank 
were  attempted,  and  no  anointments  made,  except  of 
the  major  and  brigadier  generals.  By  degrees  the  system  1775. 
worked  itself  into  a  tcderable  method ;  but,  after  all,  it 
was  full  of  imperfections,  which  no  art  or  skill  could  rem- 
edy. The  soldiers  had  been  enlisted  by  their  respective 
governments  for  a  definite  time  and  object,  and  they  looked 
upon  this  contract  as  one  which  they  were  bound  to  ful- 
fil, but  not  such  as  could  put  them  under  any  other  power. 
Each  individual  regarded  himself  as  a  party  concerned, 
and  claimed  his  rights  as  a  citizen. 

Hence,  when  the  rules  and  regulations  of  die  Conti-  TbeMuicn 
nental  army,  which  had  been  prescribed  by  Congress,  lucuntiyt* 
were  presented  to  them,  many  would  not  accede,  because  nagMMnt 
they  did  not  enlist  on  such  terms,  and  they  were  appre- 
hensive some  new  obligations  might  devolve  on  them  by 
giving  their  assent  Having  left  their  homes  to  fight  for 
liberty,  they  chose  to  assert  it  first  in  their  own  behalf. 
However  repugnant  this  temper  was  to  the  existence  of 
an  army,  the  commander  yielded  to  his  good  sense,  and 
resorted  to  no  other  force  than  that  of  argument  and  facts, 
judiciously  set  forth  from  time  to  time  in  the  general  or- 
ders ;  tenacious  of  his  authority  no  fieurther  than  the  public 
good  exacted,  and  forbearing  to  oppose  prejudices,  which 
could  not  be  softened  by  persuasion  nor  subdued  by  se- 
verity. He  left  it  optional  with  the  men  to  subscribe  the 
articles  or  not,  making  it  a  necessary  condition  only  with 
the  new  recruits,  who  enlisted  into  the  Continental  ranks. 

In  addition  to  the  management  and  direction  of  the  coBfre« 
armies  in  the  field,  which  is  all  that  is  usually  expected  military 
from  a  commander-in-chief,  a  most  responsible  service  of 
a  difierent  kind  was  thrown  upon  Genend  Washington. 
Congress,  as  the  civil  head  of  the  confederacy,  was  as 
yet  feeble  in  its, powers,  imperfectly  organized,  distrustful 
of  its  control  over  the  public  will,  and  wholly  unversed 
in  military  concerns.  Nor  did  unanimity  reign  among  its 
members.  On  the  great  point  of  resistance,  till  wrongs 
should  be  redressed,  there  was  but  one  voice.  As  to  the 
18  o* 
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4»Ann  means  of  attaimiig  fhis  end,  a  wide  diflbvraee  prevailed. 
^^  Some  were  timid,  fixing  their  hopes  upon  a  Bpeoiy  recon* 
^^'^-  dliation;  others  doubted  the  ability  of  the  eoun^  to  sus* 
tain  a  contest;  others  were  influenced  by  local  intereets; 
while  odiers  again  were  resofcite,  and  allowed  all  thoughts 
of  fiiture  oonsequences  to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  single 
consideration  of  the  justice  of  their  cause.  The  UMJority 
were  of  this  last  description.  Yet  even  these  men,  daunts 
less  in  ^irit,  and  willing  to  mk  every  this^  on  their  owft 
accocmt,  were  haunted  by  a  spectiie,  which  gave  them 
great  uneasiness.  History  had  tdd  Hbem  of  the  danger  of 
military  power,  the  ambition  of  aqpiring  leaders,  and  the 
chains  that  had  been  forged  and  riveted  on  an  unsuspi- 
cious pe<^e  by  standing  armies.  These  lessens  made  a 
deep  impression,  and  infused  a  distrust  incompatible  with 
enlarged  sefaeroes  or  eneigetic  action.  Thus  it  was,  thai 
the  same  ardor  of  patriotism,  whidi  impelled  th^n  to  enr 
counter  erery  hazard,  operated  as  a  check  to  the  only 
measures  by  which  their  object  oould  be  gained. 
waihinffUMi  These  misgivings  were  early  discovered  by  Washingteou 
^jMira^i.  He  respected  the  motive,  althoui^  he  couM  not  but  1»- 
coBgKM.  ment  its  effects.  Conscious,  on  his  own  part,  of  the  high- 
est purity  of  purpose,  and  fasfboring  no  latent  thought, 
which  was  not  directed  to  die  best  good  of  his  country, 
if  he  felt  wounded  at  this  suspicion,  he  did  not  suffer  it 
to  appear  in  his  conduct,  nor  to  alter  his  opision  of  the 
watchful  guardians  of  Uie  people's  hbeorty.  Example,  he 
^nnsely  thought,  would  be  mooe  regarded  than  complaint, 
more  persuasive  tiian  words,  if  ability  and  courage  are 
necessary  in  a.  conennander,  he  soon  saw,  ttiat,  in  his 
case  at  least,  patience,  fbrbearanee,  and  fortitude,  were  not 
less  so. 
HiatMkiB        A  reguhff  army  and  a  military^Jtem  were  to  be  creat- 

directiaff til*       ,  °  .  .      .   ,  ,,    .  •     .  1.,. 

miiiury  t-    ed,  aud  ou  suoh  prinoiplee  as  would  insure  Ae^  stabmty 
coantry.       and  continuauce.     This  great  wv>ric  was  to  be  executed 
mainly  by  the  ComonandeMn-cfaief.    Congress  might  ap- 
prove,  sanction,  and  aid ;    but  it  was  his  task  to  invent, 
combine,  organise,  establash,  and  sustain.     To  this  end  he 
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k^  up  aai  vimiAiCted  conPoqxKideDee  with  OoDgiess  dor-  osAnn 

ing  the  whole  war.    His  letters  weie  lead  to  the  House  — — 

in  fiill  aeeaioa,  mA  ahaoat  every  in^xurtant  lesohitioii  le-  ^^^^ 
apectiiig  the  army  waa  adc^ted  on  his  suggestiiai  or  lee*- 
ommendation,  and  eaaaoBted  froaa  hta  mind.  He  was  dnifr 
literally  the  centve  of  motion  to  this  immense  and  com- 
plicated machine,  net  mote  in  dimctiBg  ita  c^ierations,  than 
in  ptoviding  for  its  ejdstence,  and  pmserring  fbom  de- 
rangement and  ruin  its  nunona  parts.  His  perplezitiea 
were  oft^i  increased  by  the  distance  at  which  he  was 
ststMNied  from  Congress,  the  tardy  movements  of  that 
body,  and  the  long  time  it  took  to  obtain  the  lesalte  of 
their  deliberations.  By  a  constant  watchfulness  and  fon^ 
thought,  and  by  anticipating  the  future  in  his  coommnH 
cations,  he  contrived  to  lessen  diis  inconvenienoe  as  fisur 
as  it  could  be  done. 

Besides  his  unceasing  intercourse  with  Congvess,  he  was  oonMponds 
obliged  to  correspond  with  the  heads  of  the  provincial  ^jp^^uo 
governments,  and  afterwards  widi  the  governors  and  legi»- 
latures  of  the  States,  with  conventions,  committees,  and 
civil  magistrates.  In  these  were  really  vested  the  execu- 
tive powers  of  the  confederated  government.  Congress 
recommended,  advised,  resolved ;  they  voted  men  and  sup- 
plies, assigning  due  iNt>portions  to  the  respective  States; 
here  their  authority  ceased.  The  rest  was  left  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  exercised  through  their  representatives  in 
the  State  legislatures.  These  bodies  required  Ae  perpetual 
promptings  of  the  Commander-in-chief^  wilh  forcible  rep- 
resentations of  the  weakness  and  wants  of  the  army,  and 
appeals  to  all  the  motives  wluch  could  stimulate  patriot* 
ism  or  touch  the  springs  of  interest.  One  advantage,  how- 
ever, attended  these  harasnng  relations,  which  might  com- 
pensate for  so  extraordinary  a  weight  of  care  and  respon- 
sibility. They  brought  him  into  more  direct  contact  with 
the  sources  of  power,  and  enaMed  him  to  extend  his  in- 
fluence, and  the  fruits  of  his  wisdom,  into  channds  where 
Aey  were  most  needed,  and  would  produce  ih&  best  ef^ 
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GdArmt  fects;  thus  enlarging  the  compass  of  his  own  consideia- 
^^       tion,  and  jxromoting  public  harmony  and  union. 


^^^^*        He  had  not  been  long  in  camp,  when  he  was  called 
£*JJJ™J"  upon  to  exercise  his  firmness  in  a  manner,  that  for  a  mo- 
ih^ButlP    T^^T^t  threatened  disagreeable  consequences.     The  enemy's 
ntoJ^^  armed  vessels  were  horering  on  the  coasti  seizing  small 
ciaft,  and  menacing  towns  on  the  seaboard.     The  inhab- 
Jviysi.     itants  were  alarmed,  and  claimed  protection.     The  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts  and  the  governor  of  Connecticut 
appUed  to  Washington  with  a  formal  request,  that  he  would 
detach  troops  from  the  army  for  that  purpose.     To  refuse 
this  request  was  delicate;  to  grant  it,  dangerous.     In  the 
former  case,  it  would  excite  the  clamors  of  the  people  and 
the  dissatisfaction  of  their  rulers ;  in  the  latter,  it  would 
weaken  the  army  so  much,  as  to  leave  the  camp  exposed 
to  a  successful  assault,  and  the  country  around  Boston  to 
insult  and  ravage.      The  army  itself  mig)it  be  dispersed, 
and  the  hopes  of  the  continent  blighted  in  the  bud.     He 
did  not  hesitate.     He  declined,  and  stated  his  reasons  in 
language  so  judicious  and  forcible,  as  to  avoid  giving  of- 
fence, and  to  blunt    the   edge   of  disappointment.     This 
precedent  was  followed  throughout  the  war.     It  was  es- 
tablished as  a  rule,  that  attacks  of  the  enemy  at  isolated 
points  along  the  coast  must  be  repelled  by  the  militia  in 
the  vicinity,  except  when  the  Continental  army  was  in  a 
condition   to  make   detachments  without   jeoparding  the 
general  cause, 
oppjjj^       There  was  a  project  on  foot   for  an  expedition  from 
SllJriSSII  ^^'^^  against  Nova  Scotia,  which  some  members  of  the 
til.    Massachusetts  legislature  were  disposed  to  aid.     Washing- 
ton discouraged  it  as  inexpedient,  if  not  improper.     He 
said  the  inhabitants  of  Nova  Scotia  had  committed  no  hos- 
tilities, and  that  such  an  enterprise  would  be  a  measure 
of  conquest  rather  than  defence,  which  he  conceived  to 
be  contrary  to  the  principles  upon  which  the  colonies  had 
hitherto  acted.     They  had  taken  up  arms  to  defend  their 
liberties,  and  not  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  their  neighbors. 
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In  such  a  step,  also,  tbeie  would  be  a  risk  of  making  gbaftee, 

enemies  of  those,  who  were  willing  to  be  friends.*  ^^ 

General  Qage  commanded  the  Bdtish  troops  in  Boston.  1775. 
Prisoners  had  fallen  into  his  hands  on  the  eventful  day 


at  Bunker's  Hill,  and  he  had  seized  other  persons  accus-  mentorprii. 

'  '  oners  la 

ed  of  disaffection  to  the  Eling.  These  he  had  thrown  Boaton. 
indiscriminately  into  jHrison,  no  distinction  being  made 
between  officers,  soldiers,  and  citizens.  The  report  went 
abroad  that  they  were  treated  with  great  severity.  Jus- 
tice to  his  country,  and  the  calls  of  humanity,  made  it  ^ 
incumbent  on  Washington  to  remonstrate  against  such  con- 
duct He  wrote  to  the  British  general.  The  occasion 
awakened  recollections  of  more  than  common  interest.  Just 
twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  he  and  Gage  fought  side 
by  side  on  the  bloody  battle-field  of  the  Monongahela. 

*  There  was  also  a  plan  lor  engaging  the  eastern  Indians  in  the 
Continental  service,  and  agents  were  sent  among  them  for  that  pur- 
pose, hat  with  very  little  success.  During  the  former  wars  in  America 
between  the  English  and  French,  it  had  been  customary  on  each  side 
to  solicit  aid  from  the  Indians,  and  employ  them  as  auxiliaries.  Such 
had  been  the  uniform  practice  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  same  system  would  be  pursued  in 
the  Revolution.  Considering  the  ferocity  of  these  people,  and  the  wild 
and  savage  manner  in  which  they  engaged  in  all  the  enterprises  of 
war,  it  is  no  wonder  that  the  policy  of  seeking  their  alliance,  or  even 
permitting  their  aid,  should  be  regarded  by  every  firiend  of  humanity 
with  unqualified  reprobation.  Writers  of  all  parties  have  united  in  con- 
demning a  practice,  so  unjustifiable  in  itself,  and  so  hostile  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  civilization,  while  at  the  same  time  belligerents  of  all  parties 
have  continued  to  follow  it,  even  down  to  the  late  war  between  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States. 

It  has  been  usual  in  America  to  represent  the  English  as  much  the 
most  censurable  on  this  score  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  if  we  esti- 
mate the  amount  of  deserved  censure  by  the  effects  produced,  this  opin- 
ion is  no  doubt  correct.  But  such  is  not  the  equitable  mode  of  judging 
on  the  subject,  since  the  principle  and  intention  are  chiefly  concerned, 
and  not  the  policy  of  the  measure,  nor  the  success  of  its  execution. 
Taken  on  this  ground,  historical  justice  must  award  to  the  Americans 
a  due  share  of  the  blame.  Before  the  rencontre  at  l^xington  and 
Concord,  the  Provincial  Congress  of  Massachusetts  had  enlisted  in  their 
service  a  company  of  minute-men  among  the  Stockbridge  Indians  resid- 
ing in  that  colony. 
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oosAPnt  An  intimaey  thea  sobsiited  between;  thenii    which   was 

^^       cherished  afterwards  by  a  fidendly  coorespondence.    Far 

177S.     different  was  the  idadon  ki  which  they  now  stood  to 

each  other,  at  tbe  head  of  eeatending  aimiea;  the  one 

obeying  the  commands  of  hts  sovereign,  the  other  uphold* 

ing  the  c^use  of  aa  oppressed  people. 

Their  letters  were  signifeant  of  the  change.  The  re- 
monstrance of  Washington,  clothed  in 'dignified  but  pouH- 

Aufutii.  ed  language,  represented  the  impolicy  as  well  as  ciuelty 
of  ill  treatment  to  prisoners,  since  it  would  impose  upon 
him  the  necessity  of  retaliating,  and  there  would  be  no 
end  to  the  horrors  of  war,  if  such  a  system  were  pursued. 
General  Gage  denied  the  cfaaige  of  harsh  usage,  aad  took 
credit  to  himself  for  his  demeney  in  i^Aring  persons, 
'^  whose  lives  by  the  law  of  the  land  were  destined  to 
the  cord."  As  to  difference  of  rank,  he  professed  not  to 
know  any,  which  was  not  d^ved  from  the  King. 

These  principles  set  at  nought  all  the  rules  of  honor- 
able warfare,  and  indicated  that  the  highest  officers  in  the 
American  army,  if  captured,  would  be  treated  as  culprits. 
The  only  apparent  remedy  was  retaliation.  The  prison- 
ers in  Washington's  possession  were  immediatdy  ordered 
into  the  country,  and  he  gave  directions  that  they  should 
receive  in  every  respect  the  same  treatment,  as  was  known 
to  be  practised  on  the  unfortunate  sufferers  in  Boston. 
Such  was  his  first  impulse ;  but,  however  justified  by  the 
laws  of  war,  he  could  not  reconcile  to  himself  an  act,  which 
should  inflict  punishment  on  innocent  men  for  the  folly 
or  obduracy  of  a  commander.  The  order  was  counter- 
manded, while  the  prisoners  were  on  the  road  to  North- 
ampton, the  place  of  their  destination ;  md  Odond  Reed, 
one  of  his  aids-de-camp,  wrote  to  the  conunittee  of  the 
town,  directing  that  the  prisoners  should  be  at  liberty  to 
go  abroad  on  their  pait)le«  He  added ;  "  The  General 
further  requests,  that  every  other  indulgence  and  civility 
consistent  iHth  their  security  may  be  shown  to  them,  as 
long  as  they  demean  themselves  with  decency  and  good 
manners.     As  they  have  committed  no  hostility  against 
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the  people  ei  this  jcountiyi  thsy  have  a  juit  clain  to  taiki 
tieatmeot;  and    the  General  <loe8  net  doubt,  that  your 
oooduct  towards  them  will  be  siftchi  as  to  eompel  their    17TI. 
grateful  ackuowledgnentSi  that  Americans  are  as  meieifol 
as  they  are  braTO." 

In  replying  to  General  Gage's  letter,  Washington  said;  Reply t* 
«  You  affeai  Sir,  to  despise  all  rank  not  derived  from  the  ^h^  ^^ 
same  source  as  your  own.  I  cannot  conceive  one  more 
honorable,  than  that  which  flows  fiom  the  uncorrupted 
choice  of  a  biave  and  free  peoide,  the  purest  source  and 
original  fountain  of  aU  power.  Far  from  maluog  it  a 
plea  for  cruelty,  a  mind  of  true  magnanimity  and  enlarged 
ideas  would  apprehend  and  respect  it"  The  indiscmtion 
and  weakness  of  the  British  geneml's  ocmduot  admit  of 
no  defence ;  yet  it  should  be  remembered,  that  he  was 
taught  by  his  superi(»rs  to  look  upcm  the  asserters  of  liberty 
in  America  as  rebels,  and  to  treat  them  as  such.  little 
can  be  said,  however,  in  praise  of  his  political  si^acity, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  or  enlargement  of  mind. 

The  army  was  soon  augmented  by  the  companies  of  c<»{«^ 
riflemen  from  Yirginia,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  which  iointiie«w 
had  been  raised  in  compliance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Continental  Congress.  The  companies  were  filled  up  with 
surprising  quickness,  and  on  their  arrival  in  camp  the 
numbers  of  several  of  them  exceeded  the  prescribed  limit. 
Within  two  months  from  the  time  the  orders  were  sent  out, 
they  had  been  enlisted  and  equipped,  and  had  marched 
firom  four  to  seven  hundred  miles  to  the  army  at  Cmoa- 
bridge. 

General  Washington  had  the  satisfaction  to  find,  also, 
that  the  reinforcements  of  militia,  which  he  had  request-  nSL 
ed  from  the  New  England  governments  to  strengthen  his 
camp,  came  in  as  expeditiously  as  could  be  derired. 

Before  these  accessions  to  his  force,  he  had  meditated  sxpeditiM 
an  enterprise,  which  held  out  a  fair  promise  of  success,  bee. 
General  Schuyler  had  been  ordered   by  Congress  to  the 
command  of  the  northern  department  on  Lake  Champlain, 
with  instructions  to  take  possession  of  St.  John's,  Mont- 
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real,  and  other  parts  of  Canada,  if  it  should  be  fonnd 
practicable  and  not  displeasing  to  the  inhabitants.  This 
step,  it  was  foreseen,  would  draw  General  Carleton  from 
Quebec,  with  all  the  troops  he  could  collect,  to  defend 
the  invaded  frontiers.  That  city  and  fortress  would  thus 
be  left  an  easy  conquest ;  as  there  was  no  probability  that 
they  could  be  reinforced  from  England  before  the  winter 
would  set  in,  and  close  the  river  with  ice.  If  the  main 
object  of  taking  Quebec  should  not  be  attained,  the  at- 
tempt would  at  least  call  back  Greneral  Carleton  for  its 
protection,  and  open  the  southern  borders  of  Canada  to  the 
incursions  of  the  American  troops.  Greneral  Schuyler  ap- 
proved the  enterprise,  and  agreed  to  act  in  concert. 

The  plan  was  carefrdly  matured,  and  put  into  immedi- 
ate execution.  Greneral  Washington  detached  eleven  hun- 
dred mqn,  including  three  rifle  companies,  with  orders  to 
march  into  Canada,  through  the  wilderness,  by  way  of 
the  Kennebec  and  Chaudi^re  Rivers,  and  then  to  act  as 
circumstances  might  dictate.  The  command  of  the  expe- 
dition, regarded  by  Washington  as  "of  the  utmost  con- 
sequence to  the  interest  and  liberties  of  America,"  was 
intrusted  to  Colonel  Arnold.  This  officer  had  lately  re- 
turned from  Lake  Champlain,  where  he  had  performed  a 
conspicuous  part  with  Ethan  Allen  in  the  capture  of  Ti- 
conderoga  and  Crown  Point.  His  reputation  for  courage, 
energy,  and  military  talents  already  stood  high. 

The  instructions  he  received  from  the  Commander-in- 
chief  were  himtiane,  politic,  and  peremptory.  He  was  for- 
bidden on  any  pretence  to  disturb  the  quiet  or  ofiend  the 
prejudices  of  the  Canadians,  and  ordered  to  respect  their 
reUgious  observances,  to  pay  them  liberally  for  such  arti- 
cles as  he  should  want,  and  to  punish  with  rigor  any  im- 
proper acts  of  the  soldiers  towards  them.  He  was  to  seek 
and  annoy  the  British  forces  in  Canada,  but  not  to  molest 
the  people,  or  do  any  thing  to  alienate  their  good  will 
from  the  American  cause. 

To  detail  the  fortunes,  sufferings,  romantic  incidents, 
and  various  results  of  this  expedition,  is  not  consistent  with 
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onr  present  design.     It  is  enough  to  say,  that  it  was  con-  oHATm 
ceived  on  just  principles,   well   conducted,   and  partially       ^^ 
successful.     It  was  weakened  on  the  route  by  the  defec-     1775. 
tion  and  return  of  a  colonel,  with  a  large   detachment, 
who  assigned  as  a  reason  the  want  of  provisions.     In  a. 
little  more  than  two  months  firom  the  time  he  left  Cam- 
bridge, Arnold  was.  encamped  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham 
mider  the  walls  of  Quebec,  his  effectire  strength  being 
fiye  hundred  and  fifty  men.     He  summoned  the  town  to 
surrender,  but  his  force  was  too  small  to  warrant  an  as- 
sault    The  other  aim  of  the  undertaking  was  effected. 
It  caused  a  diversion  of  the  enemy  favorable  to  the  operar 
tions  of  General '  Montgomery,  who,  at  the  head  of  the 
American  army,  entered  Canada  firmn  Lake    Champlain, 
took  Montreal,  and  ultimately  formed  a  juncticm  with  Ar- 
nold near  Quebec. 

The  conduct  of  Arnold,  in  the  management  of  the  ex-  aibou*! 
pedition,  was  approved  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  prorwi. 
applauded  by  the  country.  He  had  overcome  obstacles  of 
the  most  formidable  kind,  sustained  the  fortitude  of  his 
men  when  sinking  under  incredible  hardships  from  cold, 
hunger,  and  fatigue,  and  proved  the  confidence  in  his  re- 
sources and  activity  not  to  have  been  misplaced. 

The  deficiency  of  powder  in  the  camp  at  Cambridge  Dendeneyor 
continued  to  be  a  cause  of  extreme  anxiety  to  Wadiing-  Mnp. 
ton.  Small  quantities  were  collected,  but  in  no  propor- 
tion to  the  demand.  What  added  to  his  concern  was, 
that  the  enemy  might  discover  his  weakness  on  this  ac- 
count, and  march  out  to  attack  him.  In  such  an  event, 
the  whole  army  must  inevitably  be  routed  and  dispersed. 
Secrecy  was  mdispensable ;  and  consequently  the  people 
at  large  were  as  ignorant  of  his  condition,  as  the  enemy 
within  their  lines.  Murmurs  began  to  be  audible  that  the 
army  was  inactive,  and  that  a  superiority  of  numbers 
might  justify  an  attempt  against  the  town.  The  subject  <>«•»•• 
was  referred  to  a  council  of  general  officers,  who  unani- 
mously oi^posed  such  an  experiment.  A  report  next  gain- 
ed credit,  that  tenderness  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
19  ' 
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and  laliictanoe  to  bum  their  houseg  and  pioperty,  were 
motiyes  for  this  forbearance.  Congrees,  either  particip«t« 
1775»  ^g  ^g  sentiment,  or  willing  to  hazard  the  consequeAoes, 
hinted  their  wishes  to  the  general  by  suggesting,  that, 
*'  if  he  thought  it  practicable  to  defeat  the  enemy  and 
gain  possession  of  the  town,  it  would  be  advisable  to  make 
the  attack  upon  the  first  faToral^  occasioUi  and  before 
the  arrival  of  reinforcementSi  which  Congress  apparehended 
might  soon  be  expecp^.^^  Another  council  was  called, 
a  month  after  the  above,  to  consider  this  suggestion,  end 
again  there  was  a  unanimous  voice  against  it.  Whatever 
Washington's  own  opinion  may  have  been,  he  was  eon- 
strained  to  acquiesce  in  silence ;  for  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  to  undertake  such  an  enterprise,  while  all 
die  ofBcers  were  opposed  to  it,  and  his  actual  condition 
demanded  concealment  from  the  public. 


cmuummim  Occasional  cannonades  and  skirmishes  took  place  at  the 
miahM.  advanced  points  on  the  lines,  but  the  en^oiy  showed  no 
disposition  to  leave  their  intrenchments.  In  fiiet,  they 
never  meditated  an  attack,  unless  reinforcements  dumld  ar- 
rive. Gen^»l  Gage  wrote  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  such 
an  attempt,  if  successful,  would  be  fruitless,  as  there  weio 
neither  horses  nor  carriages  for  transportation,  and  no  other 
end  could  be  answered  than  to  drive  the  Amerioans  fiom 
one  strong-hold  to  another. 
Committee  The  time  was  drawing  near  when  it  woidd  be  neces* 
^  to  the  sury  to  form  a  new  army.  The  Connecticut  and  Rhode 
Idand  troops  were  engaged  to  serve  only  till  the  beginning 
of  December,  and  none  beyond  the  end  of  that  month. 
The  attention  of  Congress  had  been  called  to  the  subject, 
and  a  committee  of  three  members  was  appointed  to  re- 
pair to  the  camp,  and  meet  delegates  &om  the  New 
England  colonies,  fcnr  the  purpose  of  devising  the  most 
effectual  means  of  continuing,  regulating,  and  supporting 
the  Continental  army.  Franklin,  Lynch,  and  Harrison 
were  the  conmiittee,  and  they  joined  the  delegales  at  Wash- 
ington's head-quarters  on  the  18th  of  October. 
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As  the  persona  conscttuting  this  conyentkm  were  on-*  eRAtm 
ddUed  in  milituy  aflkin,  the  j^tfi  proposed  by  General       ^^' 
Washington,  which  had  been  discnssed  and  matured  by  a     ^776. 
council  of  oflteeis,  was  in  ihe  main  adopted.    It  was  coin  piuiora 
ceiTed,  that,  to  give  proper  security,  the  American   army  "^'™^* 
ought  to  be  numerically  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
enemy  in  Boston.    Twenty-nx  regiments,  therefore,  were 
assigned  for  the  new  organisation,  besides  riflemen  and  ar* 
tillery,  each  raiment  being  divided  into  eight  companies. 
The  whole  number  of  men  would  then  by  estimate  amount 
to  twenty  thousand  three  hundred  and  seventy-two.    Many 
of  those   already  on  the   ground,   whose   term  of  service 
was  soon  to  expire,  it  was  hoped  would  reenlist,  and  the 
deficiency  was  to  be  suj^ied  by  recruits  frcnn  the  coun- 
try.    The    delegates   supposed   that    thirty-two    thousand 
men  might  be  raised  in  the  four  New  England  colonies 
for  one  year,  the  period  fixed  by  Congress  for  all  the 
enlistments. 

Aft^  the  convention  was  dissolved,  the  committee  from  AniciM  or  ^ 
Congress  continued  to  sit,  and  took  various  other  subjects  ^^^^ 
into   consideration.     The  articles  of  war  underwent  a  re-  ubudMd. 
vision,  and   several   changes  were   introduced,  which  ex- 
perience   had    proved  to  be  necessary.     Regulations  for 
disposing  of  prizes  ci^ptured  at  sea,  for  the   exchange  of 
prisoners,  the  employment  of  Indians,  and  many  local  de- 
tails relating  to  the  army,  came  under  notice,  and  certain 
definite  rules  were  i^eed  upon.     When  the  committee  re- 
turned to  Congress,  their  proceedings  were  approved  and 
confirmed. 

This  conference  was  of  great  service  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief  It  afforded  an  oiq[)ortunity  of  expressing  his  sen- 
timents with  more  fi^eedom  and  fulness,  than  he  could  do 
by  written  communicatioi».  A  system  was  likewise  form- 
ed for  future  operations  in  which  he  could  confide,  as 
both  Congress  and  the  eastern  colonies  were  bound  to  sup- 
port the  measures  agreed  upon  by  their  representatives. 

The  next  step  was  to  organize  the  army  according  to 
the  new  arrangement,  to  appoint  the  colonels  and  inferior 
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oflAPm  officers  of  the  several  regiments,  and  issue  recroiting  or- 

^^       ders.     This  was  an  affair  of  great  delicacy  and  embarrass* 

1775.    ment.     It  was  in  the  highei^t  degree  important  to  retain 

New  winy     as  many  of  the  men  as  possiblei  who  were  now  in  the 

tod.  "'***■  ranks ;  and  it  was  soon  discoreredi  that  very  few  would 
remain,  unless  they  could  know  beforehand  what  officers 
they  were  to  serve  under,  and  could  have  all  their  par- 
tialities gratified.  Local  considerations  threw  many  ob* 
stacles  in  the  way.  Care  must  be  taken,  that  each  cdiony 
should  have  its  due  proportion  of  officers,  according  to  the 
number  of  men  it  was  expected  to  furnish ;  and  that  their 
rank  should  be  so  adjusted  as  to  suit  the  caprices  of 
some,  and  the  extravagant  claims  of  others.  The  task 
was  formidable,  but  it  was  at  last  accomplished,  and  the 
recruiting  began. 

Mariume  In  addition  to  the  concerns  of  the  army,   Washington 

was  obliged  to  bestow  much  time  and  attention  on  mari- 
time affairs.  No  public  vessels  as  yet  belonged  to  the 
continent,  nor  had  Congress  made  any  provision  for  a  na- 
val warfare.  While  the  British  troops  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Boston  were  shut  up  within  the  limits  of  that  town, 
and  excluded  from  a  direct  intercourse  with  the  country, 
it  was  necessary  that  all  their  supplies  should  come  to 
them  by  water ;  and  the  large  number  of  vessels  employed 
in  this  service  suggested  the  idea  of  fitting  out  cruisers  in 
the  ports  along  the  coast  to  capture  them.  Having  no 
instructions  to  this  effect,  yet  behoving  it  compatible  with 
the  general  design  of  annoying  and  distressing  the  enemy, 
Washington  took  on  himself  the  responsibility  of  equipping 
and  sending  out  armed  vessels.  Agents  were  employed 
in  Salem,  Beverly,  Marblehead,  and  Plymouth,  to  procure 
and  fit  them  out,  and  they  were  manned  by  officers  and 
sailors  from  the  army.  His  instructions  to  the  captains 
were  precise  and  guarded;  and,  that  he  might  seem  to 
act  under  the  authority  of  his  commission,  he  ordered 
them  to  '^  take  command  of  a  detachment  of  the  army, 
with  which  they  were  to  proceed  on  board,  cruise  against 
such  vessels  as  were  found  in  the  service  of  the  enemy, 
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and  seize  all  such  as  were  laden  with  soldieni  anns,  am-  csAFim 
munition,  or  provisions."  ^^ 

In  a  few  weeks  six  anned  schooners  were   under  sail^     1775. 
cruising  in  the   waters  of  Massachusetts  Bay.      Several  AnMd 
captures  were  made,   and   particularly  a  valuable  one  by  Jj^JJ^^" 
Captain  Manly,  consisting  of  munitions  of  war.     But,  on 
the  whole,  the   first  enterprises  were  not  crowned  with 
signal  success.     Some  of  the  officers  proved  incompetent, 
the  men  mutinied,  and  the  management  of  the  business 
in  its  details  caused   infinite  trouble.     The   system   was 
]mjNX>ved  by  degrees,    other  vessels  were,  fitted  out,  and 
Congress  provided  prize-courts  and  regulations,  which  re- 
sulted at  length  in   the   establishment  of  a-  Continental 
Navy.     But  General  Washington  was  not  reUeved  from 
this  charge,  till  after  the  enemy  evacuated  Boston. 

One  incident  illustrative  of  his  character  should  be  here  viUostifl«bi« 
mentioned.     Two  armed  vessels  were   despatched  to   the  ontneiJiLi 
River   St.  Lawrence,  with  orders  to  intercept  two  bng-     q^,,^,^ 
antines,  which  it  had  been  understood  were  to  sail  firom 
England  to  Quebec  with  arms  and  ammunition.     Failing 
in  this  object,  the  captains  made  a  descent  upon  the  Is- 
land of  St.  John's,  pillaged  the  inhabitants,  and  brought 
some  of  them  away   prisoners.      Whether   this  act  was 
consistent  or  not  with  the  customary  rules  of  warfare,  it 
was   severely   reprimanded   by  Washington,   who  imme- 
diately set  the  prisoners  at  Uberty,  treated  them  with  the 
greatest  kindness,  restored  all  the  property  that  had  been 
taken,  and  provided  the  best  means  in  his  power  to  send 
them  back  to  their  homes.* 

*  Mr.  Callbeck,  President  of  the  Council,  and  then  acting  as  govemoTy 
was  among  the  prisoners  who  were  brooght  to  the  camp  at  Cambridge. 
In  a  letter,  written  by  Governor  Callbeck  at  the  time  of  his  departore, 
he  said;  **I  sbould  ill  deserve  the  generous  treatment,  which  your  Ex- 
cellency has  been  pleased  to  show  me,  had  I  not  gratitude  to  acknow- 
ledge so  great  a  favor.  I  cannot  ascribe  any  part  of  it  to  my  own 
merit,  but  must  impute  the  whole  to  the  philanthropy  and  humane  dispo- 
sition, that  so  truly  characterize  General  Washington.  Be  so  obliging,  , 
therefore,  as  to  accept  the  only  return  in  my  power,  that  of  my  most 
gratefiil  thanks." 

P* 
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The  bomixig  of  Falmouth,  an  act  of  peiBonal  malice 
and  cruel  wantonness  on  the  part  of  a  British  naval  offi- 
177&     eer^  and  the  threats  of   the   enemy  that  the  saone  fiUe 

The  btmnv  dfHHild  fall  upou  othoT  seuoTt  towns^  produced  constemar 
tion,  and  the  most  pressing  requests  to  General  Washing- 
ton for  assistance  in  powder,  arms,  and  troops.  Again  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  necessities  of  his  own  situation, 
to  withhold  the  relief  so  strenuously  scdicited.  His  sym- 
pathies were  keenly  affected  by  their  sufferings,  and  his 
popularity  was  jeoparded  by  the  refusal ;  yet  in  this  case, 
as  in  all  others,  a  stem  sense  of  duty  subdued  his  {Hi- 
▼ate  feelings  and  fortified  hia  judgment. 

When  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Bunker's  Hill  reached 

caitod.  the  British  cabinet,  Greneral  Gage  was  recalled,  '\in  order 
to  give  his  Majesty  exact  information  of  every  thing,  and 
suggest  such  matters  as  his  knowledge  and  experience  of 
the  service  enabled  him  to  furnish."  In  the  dearly  bought 
victory  at  Bimker's  Hill  he  had  made  a  discovery,  which 
seems  to  have  been  not  less  astonishing  to  himself,  than 
mortifying  to  the  ministers.  ^^The  trials  we  have  had," 
said  he,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Dartmouth,  ''  show  the  rebels 
are  not  the  despicable  rabble  too  many  have  supposed 
them  to  be."  In  the  opinion  of  the  ministers  this  intel- 
ligence riiowed  likewise,  that  General  Gage  had  been 
duped  by  ill  advisers  oi  his  own  ignorance,  and  that, 
either  from  obstinacy,  want  of  address,  or  incapacity,  he 
was  not  competent  to  the  station  he  occupied.  On  the 
1st  of  October  he  was  superseded  in  the  command  by 
General  Howe. 

The  abilities  of  this  officer  were   perhaps  superior  to 


Howe  takM 

^w^  those  of  his  predecessor,  but  they  did  not  grow  by  expe- 
vnr*  rience  in  the  public  estimation.     He  possessed  the  advan- 

^^******'  tage,  however,  of  not  having  mingled  in  the  exciting 
events,  in  which  General  Gage  had  acted  such  a  pert  as 
to  bring  down  upon  him  the  ill  will  and  reproaches  of 
the  people.  General  Howe  was  a  brother  of  Lord  Howe, 
who  had  been  slain  at  Ticonderoga  in  the  last  war,  and 
whose  memory  was  ever  cherished  with  warm  affection 
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by  tilt  eoloiBsU.  Hence  he  had  nothiiig  to  contend  ageinst 
but  the  idiyBical  fbice,  determined  spiriti  and  political  skill 
of  the  Americans.  Prejudices  were  in  his  favor,  and  no  ^77.^* 
antipathies  existed.  Unluckily  he  imbibed  the  idea,  that 
he  was  quelling  a  rebellion,  and  that  a  scrupulous  regard 
to  the  rules  of  honorable  warfare  was  not  exacted  in  such 
a  contest.  It  would  be  hard  to  blame  him,  perhaps,  on 
this  scQse,  since  he  was  only  conforming  to  the  q>icit  of 
his  instructions ;  yet  a  little  more  discernment  in  penetrat- 
ing the  actual  state  of  things  around  him,  a  Uttle  mote 
discretioa  and  sagacity  in  adapting  his  conduct  to  circum- 
stances, would  have  shown  his  character  in  a  better  lig^ 
without  diminishing  the  value  of  his  services  in  the  cause 
he  was  set  to  maintain. 

The  enlistments  in  the  new  army  went    on   slowly,  siowpro- 
The  dissatifl&ction  and  cabals  of  the  officers,  the  exacting  mSLmm^ 

^     for  tiMBVW 

temper  and  undisciplined  habits  of  the  men,  occasioned  tmy. 
endless  perplexities.  Oeneral  Washington  felt  intense  anx- 
iety. His  patience  and  fortitude  were  tried  in  the  sever- 
est manner.  A  month's  experiment  had  obtained  only 
five  thousand  recruits.  At  one  time  he  was  flattered  with 
promises,  at  another  almost  every  gleam  of  hope  was  ex- 
ttngiiishirf,  till  at  length,  when  the  term  of  service  of  the 
Gonoccticut  tft>ops  was  about  to  expire,  it  was  ascertained 
that  they  would  go  off  in  a  body,  and  leave  a  fearful 
blank  in  an  army  already  deficient  in  numbers  and  weak- 
ened by  internal  disorders.  He  appealed  to  every  motive, 
which  could  stimulate  their  patriotism,  pride,  or  sense  of 
honor,  but  all  in  vain ;  and  it  was  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, that  he  could  persuade  them  to  stay  ten  days  lon- 
ger, till  the  militia  could  be  assembled  to  supfdy  their 
place. 

Orders  were  issued  for  calling  in  the  militia.     By  a  ohmim. 
prudent  fbreright  he  had  suggested  to  Congress  the  neces-  incbitiM 
sity  of  being  intrusted  with   this  authority,   and  it  was 
granted  in  general  terms.     But  here  again  a  new  trouble 
arose.     The  same  spectre  of  military  domination,  which 
had  from  the  first  struck  so  much  dread  into  the  minds 
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CHAPTER  of  many  persons,  and  had  limited  the  existence  of  the 
^^       present  anny  to  one  year,  was  still  busy  in  spreading  its 

1775.  terrors,  and  tormenting  its  adversaries.  If  the  Commander- 
in-chief  could  call  out  the  whole  force  of  the  country  at 
his  option,  where  would  be  the  bounds  of  his  power, 
where  the  checks  to  soaring  ambition,  where  the  safe- 
guard of  the  people's  liberties  ?  Such  questions  were  ask- 
ed in  a  tone  of  triumphant  confidence,  implying  that  they 
could  not  be  answered.  Happily  Congress  put  an  end  to 
them  by  a  simple  expedient  They  amended  their  re- 
solve, by  making  it  incumbent  on  the  Commander-in-chief 
to  gain  the  consent  of  the  executive  authority  of  each 
colony,  before  he  summoned  its  militia.  In  fact  he  had 
hitherto  proceeded  in  this  way,  and  probably  always 
would  have  done  so;  but  this  form  of  the  resolve  allay- 
ed the  fears  of  the  alarmists,  and  was  equally  effectual.* 

Extraordnw-       Whcu    General    Washington    complained    to   Governor 

ry  conduct 

of  the  Cod-  TrumbuU  of  the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the  Connecti- 
ww>i*-  cut  troops,  the  latter  replied ;  "  There  is  great  difficulty 
i.  to  support  liberty,  to  exercise  government,  and  maintain 
subordination,  and  at  the  same  time  to  prevent  the  opera* 
tion  of  licentious  and  levelling  principles,  which  many 
very  easily  imbibe.  The  pulse  of  a  New  England  man 
beats  high  for  hberty;  his  engagement  in  the  service  he 
thinks  purely  voluntary ;  therefore,  when  the  time  of  en- 
listment is  out,  he  thinks  himself  not  holden  without  fur- 
ther engagement.  This  was  the  case  in  the  last  war.  I 
greatly  fear  its  operation  amongst  the  soldiers  of  the  other 
colonies,  as  I  am  sensible  this  is  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
our  people."  Another  consideration  had  great  weight,  per- 
haps  greater   than  all   the   rest.      The  men   expected  a 

*  An  incident  is  related  as  having  occurred  while  he  was  in  the  Con> 
▼ention  for  forming  the  Ck)n8titution,  which  was  probably  suggested  by 
his  experience  during  the  war.  A  member  proposed  to  introduce  a 
clause  into  the  constitution,  limiting  a  standing  army  to  Jive  thousand 
men.  Washington  observed,  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to  such 
1^  clause,  if  it  were  so  amended  as  to  provide,  that  no  enemy  shonld 
presume  to  invade  the  United  States  with  more  than  three  ikouMontL 
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bounty.      A  soldier's  pay  did  not  satisfy  them,  as  they   ohapter 

could  obtain  better  wages  in  other  employments,  without  — 

the  fatigue  and  privations  of  a  camp.     Congress  had  de-     l''^^- 
claied  against  bounties,   and  they  could  not  be  offered, 
unless  the  colonies  should  choose  to  do  it  individually  on 
their  own  account. 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  when  the  old  army  was  dis-  stataortiM 
solved,  the  whole  niunber  of  the  new  establishment  was  ewioftiw 
nine  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand of  these  men  were  absent  on  furloughs,  which  it 
had  been  necessary  to  grant  as  a  condition  of  reenlist- 
ment.  This  result  was  peculiarly  discouraging.  "  It  is 
easier  to  conceive  than  describe,"  said  General  Washing- 
ton, **  the  situation  of  my  mind  for  some  time  past,  and 
my  feelings  under  our  present  circumstances.  Search  the 
volumes  of  history  through,  and  I  much  question  whether 
a  case  similar  to  ours  is  to  be  found ;  namely,  to  maintain 
a  post  against  the  flower  of  the  British  troops  for  six 
months  together,  without  powder,  and  then  to  have  one 
army  disbanded  and  another  to  be  raked  within  the  same 
distance  of  a  reinforced  enemy."  His  immediate  safety, 
however,  was  secured  by  the  addition  of  five  thousand 
militia,  who  soon  came  in,  and  were  to  remain  till  the 
middle  of  January.  And  the  advanced  state  of  the  sea- 
son rendered  it  improbable  that  the  enemy  would  under- 
take sudden  enterprises. 

When  General  Washington  accepted  the  appointment  of  Mn.  WMh. 
Congress,  he  supposed  it  would  be  in  his  power  to  visit  J;i;;^,^,p^ 
his  family  in  the  winter,  and  attend  for  a  short  space  to 
his  private  afikirs.  This  was  found  impracticable,  or  at 
least  inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  his  charge ;  and  Mrs. 
Washington  joined  him  at  head-quarters  in  December, 
where  she  remained  till  the  next  spring.  This  was  her 
practice  during  the  war.  She  passed  the  winters  with 
her  husband  in  camp,  and  returned  at  the  opening  of  the 
campaigns  to  Mount  Yemen. 

His  large  estates  were  consigned  to  the  care  of  a  su- 
perintendent,  Mr.   Lund    Washington,  in  whom   he  had 
20 
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QBAPrmi  confidences  atid  who  executed  the  trust  with  dfligence 
^"'  and  fidelity.  Notwithstanding  the  muUitude  of  public  con^ 
cemS)  whieh  at  all  times  pressed  heftnly,  and  which  he 
neyeif  neglected,  tbe  thoughts  of  Oraeral  Washington  con- 
sisantly  vererted  to  hia  fanas*  In  the  midst  of  the  most 
stirring  and  eventful  scenes  of  the  war>  he  kept  up  an 
unremitted  correspondence  wiA  his  manager,  in  which  he 
entered  into  details,  gave  minute  instructions,  and  exaclr 
od  in  return  frequent  and  full  reports  of  the  particulars 
rdattng  to  the  culture  of  his  lands^  their  products,  the 
condition  of  the  laborers,  and  every  transaction  of  hixmr 
nes&  From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution^ 
Lund  Washington  wrote  to  the  General  as  often  at  least 
as  two  or  three  times  a  months  and  commonly  every 
week,  detailing  minutely  all  the  events  that  occurred  on 
the  plantations,  his  purchases,  sales,^  and  payments  of 
money,  the  kinds  and  quantity  of  produce,  occupations  of 
the  laborers,  and  whatever  else  could  tend  to  explain  the 
precise  condition  and  progress  of  the  business  in  his  hands. 
These  letters  were  regularly  answered  by  the  General, 
even  when  the  weight  and  embarrassment  of  public  dur 
ties  pressed  most  heavily  upon  him,  and  full  instructions 
weie  returned  for  regulating  tbe  plans  and  conduct  of  the 
manager.  Hardly  any  copies  of  this  description  of  letters 
were  recorded,  if  retained,  and  the  originals  have  been  lost 
or  destroyed.  But  Lund  Washington's  letters  are  preserv- 
edy  and  they  give  evidence  of  the  extraordinary  attention 
bestowed  by  the  Commander-in-K^hief  on  his  domestic  af- 
fairs, though  several  hundied  miles  from  home,  and  bear- 
ing a  burden  of  public  cares,  which  alone  was  enough  to 
distmct  8Lnd  exhaust  the  firmest  mind. 

An  extract  from  one  of  his  letters  on  Uiese  topics  will 
show  a  trait  of  character,  and  the  footing  on  which  he 
left  his  household  at  Moimt  Vernon. 

<«  Let  tbe  hospitality  of  the  house,  with  respect  to  the 
poor,  be  kept  up.  Let  no  one  go  hungry  away.  If  any 
of  this  kind  of  peojde  should  be  in  want  of  com,  supply 

nee.s8.     their  neceantjes,  provided  it  does  not  encourage  them  in 


Letter  to  hia 
menafer,  dl- 
lectUif  acts 
of  hoapital- 
»t7. 
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idleness;   and  I  have  no  objection    to  your   giving  my  cHiiPTBm 
money  in  charity,  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty  pounds       ^"' 
a  year,  when  you  think  it  well  bestowed.     What  I  mean     1776. 
by  having  no  objection  is,  that  it  is  my  desire  that  it 
should  be  done.    You  are  to  consider,   that  neither  my- 
self nor  wife  is  now  in  the  way  to  do  these  good  offices. 
In  all  other  respects,  I  reoommeiid  it  to  you,  and  lutve 
no  doubt  of  your  observing  the  greatest  economy  and  fru- 
gality; as  I  suppose  you  k^ow,  that  I  do  not  get  a  far- 
tlung  for  my  services  here,  more  than  my  expenses.    It 
becomes  necessary,    therefore,    for   me   to  be  saving    at 
hwne.'* 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

Plans  for  an  Attack  on  Boston.  —  Condition  of  the  Army.  —  Dorchester 
Heights  fortified.  —  Eraeuation  of  Boston.  —  Troops  march  to  New  York. 
—  Washington  repurs  to  Congress.  —  His  Views  in  Regard  to  the  State 
of  the  Country.  —  Machinations  of  the  Tories,  and  Measures  taken  to 
defimt  them.  —  Declaration  of  Independence.  —  Aniral  of  Lord  Howe, 
with  Proposals  for  a  ReeoociUation  with  the  Colonies.  —  Mode  of  address- 
ing Letters  to  Washington  attempted  hy  the  British  Admiral  and  Gen- 
eral. —  Strength  and  Condition  of  the  two  Armies.  —  Battle  of  Long  Isl- 
and. —  Remarks  on  the  Battle.  —  Imj^ession  made  hy  it  on  the  American 
Army  and  Puhlic. 

CHAPTER       Towards  the  end  of  December  it  was  ascertained,  that 

^^'*      General  Howe  was  fitting  out  a  part  of  his  fleet  in  the 

1775.     harbor  of  Boston  for  some  secret  enterprise.     Its  destinar 

seereteatsr.  tion  could  Only  bo  conjocturod ;   but  the  season  of  the 

•nJHows.  year  and  other  circumstances  induced  a  belief,  that  an 
operation  at  the  south  was  in  view.  Fears  were  enter- 
tained for  New  York,  then  in  a  defenceless  condition, 
feeble  from  the  timid  counsels  of  its  provincial  Congress, 
awed  by  a  British  man-of-war,  and  distracted  by  the  arti- 
fices of  Governor  Tryon,  whose  presence  and  address  had 
kept  togeUier  on  Long  Island  a  formidable  body  of  To- 
ries, some  concealed,  others  undisguised. 

ctoaeni  lm       No  cfiorts  woro  to  bc  Spared  to  prevent  the  enemy  from 

Milt  to  taks 

UMeom-  gaining  possession  of  so  important  a  post  as  New  York, 
NewToriu  which,  with  Hudsou's  River,  opefled  a  direct  channel  to 
Canada,  through  which  an  invading  army  might  pass,  to 
the  great  injury  of  the  interior  country,  if  not  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  army  in  the  northern  department.  In 
the  present  state  of  General  Washington's  forces,  he  could 
not  send  a  detachment  from  camp.  As  the  most  promis- 
janovyt.  iug  schemo  that  ofiered,  General  Lee  was  despatched, 
with  instructions  firom  the  Co^mlande^-in-chief  to  raise 
volunteers  in  Connecticut,  hasten  forward  to  New  York, 
call  to  his  aid  other  troops  from  New  Jersey,  put  the  city 
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in  the  best  posture  ci  defence  which  his  means  would  -CRAPm 
pennit,  disann  die  Tories  and  othor  persons  inlhiical  to       ^^^' 
the  rights  and  hberties  of  America,  and  guard  the  ft^i-     1770. 
.fications  on  Hudson's  River. 

The  duty  was  delicate  in  itself,  and  difficult  in  the  oencm 
execution,  requiring  energy  and  firmness,  tempered  with  HouinNew 
a  moderation  seldom  conq)icuous  in  the  character  of  Gen- 
eral Lee.  In  this  instance,  how^r^,  he  was  judicious 
and  successful.  A  committee  from  Congress  met  him  at 
New  York,  by  whose  prudence  his  exuberant  Miot  was 
restrained,  and  who,  by  bracing  up  the  civil  authorities 
with  a  little  more  courage,  brought  about  a  co^ration 
favorable  to  vigorous  measures.  The  alarm  for  the  safiaty 
of  New  York  was  premature.  The  fleet  from  Boston, 
having  on  board  several  regiments  under  the  command  of 
General  Clinton,  sisdled  to  North  Carolina,  in  the  proeeciY- 
tion  of  a  plan  previously  formed  in  the  ^tith  ciabinet, 
at  the  reconunendation  of  Govem<Mr  Martin,  for  malting  a 
descent  upon  that  colony. 

Meantime  General  Washington  became  more  and  moce  AnattMkmi 
impatient  to  make  an  attack  on  Boston.    He  summoned  eommeBdad, 

but  dtop- 

a  council  of  officers  on  the  16th  of  January,  to  whom  proradVya 

oomeil  of 

with  strong  arguments  be  m^ed  the  necessity  of  such  an  ^v* 
attempt  before  the  enemy  should  be  reinforced,  and  re-  J"*^!*- 
quested  their  opinion,  lliey  agreed  that  the  attack  oug^ 
not  to  be  deferred  a  mcmient  after  there  riiould  be  a  frir 
hope  of  its  succeeding ;  but,  with  the  force  then  in  the 
field,  they  believed  it  impracticable.  That  his  feelings 
were  keenly  affected  by  his  situation,  is  apparent  firom 
the  tone  of  a  letter  written  at  the  time.  ''  Could  I  have 
foreseen  the  difficulties,"  said  he,  <' which  have  come 
upon  \sb;  could  I  have  known  that  such  backwardness 
would  have  been  discovered  by  the  old  soUiers  to  the 
service,  all  the  generals  upon  earth  should  not  have  con- 
vinced me  of  the  propriety  of  delaying  an  attack  upon 
Boston  till  this  time."  He  alludes  here  to  &e  soldiers  of 
the  first  army,  who  had  refusid  to  enliet,  and  gone  homoi 
in  much  greater  numbers  dmn  he  had  aatfeipated. 

0, 
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The  n0V  re^filnetite  weue  inoreaaiog  v«ry  tanUly*  The 
lime  fSw  lehiioh  the  five  thousand  milUtu  engaged  to  jer¥e 
-^''''^-    4»d  eKpirtd,  iimd  e  few  onlf  could  be  prevailed  upou  to 

cjui^^    stay  longer.     Another  call  for  loilUia  w«6  indispensabb. 

^^^  Seven  seghitents  were  afipoitioned  to  MaasachttSettai  four 
to  Connecticut,  and  itwo  to  New  Hanapdure.  Bj  the 
time  (these  should  come  in*  it  was  hoped  the  ice  ou  jtbe 
waleBs  laroiwd  Bosteo  woidd  be  ^zmi  haind  enough  to 
facAlitnte  on  assault  on  the  town. 

NewBoTtiM       Just  At  this  flaoment  arrived  the  ne^s  of  the  repujse 

oSSm^  9t  Q^Mbec,  and  the  death  of  Generel  UoQlgomery,  with 
an  urgent  request  from  General  Sehuyleri  Aat  three  tbon- 
jMid  wen  shouUl  be  immedifttjdy  smt  hMo  CaMda,  as 
the  tttiaUest  force  '  necessary  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to 
\sustain  the  cimse  in  that  oolopy.  Siidh  ft  detaehOMifitt 
£rom  Waidnngloa's  army  v»s  inqxissiblei  widMMit  ruin  to 
himaslf ;  but,  ever  prompt  to  provide  for  ejdgeneiesand  to 
act  lor  the  generai  good,  he  instantly  i^pUod  to  the  gov- 
ernments of  Massachusetts,  Conneeiiont,  and  New  Samp- 
shure  to  furaudi  each  a  ngimoot,  which  sboidd  continue 
in  servieo  one  year,  and  march  forthwith  to  Canada.  To 
relieve  these  ccdonies  fmm  an  increased  burden,  he  allowed 
the  tluee  negiments  to  be  taken  firom  his  last  refuisition, 
feserving  ten  for  the  main  anny.  The  proposal  was  well 
received,  and  the  tioops  were  mised  and  matched  to  Can- 
ada dwing  the  winter. 

wmtor_^  Beaidss  the  want  of  powder,  which  had  ai  no  time 
i^ea  suited  in  any  adequate  ^piaatity,  the  deficieaoy  of 
arms  thseatened  serious  consequences.  There  were  nearly 
two  thoilsand  men  in  camp  without  fireloeks.  Every  exh 
pedient  was  tried  to  procure  them,  but  with  little  effect. 
The  New  Eagland  governments  had  none  to  furnish.  The 
fnilitia,  reludtant  to  part  with  their  armS|  canied  them 
away  when  they  retumad  home.  Officers  irere  sent  into 
the  cottnOy  wilh  money  to  pmehase  theoi.  A  few  were 
obtained  in  this  way^  i^t  not  enough  to  arm  all  the  men. 
Despondenoy  was  seldom  known^  perhaps  never,  to  uib- 
settle  the  constancy  or  self««ommand  of  Wpiahington.    He 
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sMined  ttr  g9Aer  new  ttitngtb  by  redsliBg  Ae  praisare 
(^  difioaltitttf  Aieksidiig  lUNMind  Urn.  Brain  up  by  a 
dmacion-  iMtegtUy,  wdgMiig  ireU  every  lust  of  his  lifey  1776. 
oonvinced  of  lhe<  jwtsee* of  bni  otaM,  aad  hdbitiiiHy  tnist*  Pros^Mnii 
iBg  i&  the  directuHK  df  an  ovoRidiiq^  PtemdeDee,  htv  faX" 
leaching  mind  kM>hed  steadily  to  ttas!  end^  and  he  went 
onward,  tesolote  obi  pospose,  Mong  in  hope.  The  events 
of  Ae  last  six  mondis^  hov^ever,  sad  the  poshion  m  which 
he  was  now  plaead,  ooold  not  bat  afwakan  anxious  fen^ 
bodings,  audi  touch  bis  sensibility.  He  law  faia  own  lep*-* 
vttition  and  the  yital  intenets  of  his  country  in  jeopiiiwly. 
The  means  of  rescuing  the  ene  fimn  unmerited  ceuure^ 
and  securing  the  other  on  a  solid  basis,  wsk  feeble,  m^' 
mote,  uncertain.  The  ffaUowiiqr  iif  his  langaa^  odi  the> 
ocoaaoav  eootained  in  a  letter  to  a  fiaend. 

^I  know  tiie  unha{qiy  predicament  ioi  whieU  I  slaiid;  uyrto /». 
1  know  that  much  is  expected  of  me ;  I  know,  timt,  with* 
out  men,  without  »tns^  without  amnamitiaa,  without  aay 
thing  fit  fof  tbB  acc<Mnaiodatien  of  a  soldier,  litllB'  ia  to^ 
be  done ;  and,  what  is  mortilying,  I  know  that  I  caiiwit 
stand  justified  to  the  world  without  exposing  my  own 
weakness,  and  injuring  tha  caase,  by  deehirij^  asy  wants, 
which  I  am  detennined  net)  to)  do,  ftrther  than  unavotd* 
able  necessity  fariags  every  man  acqaainited  with  theaL 
My  situation  is  so  ifcfeseaie  to  me  at  times,  diat,  if  I  did 
not  consolt  the  public  good  mote  thani  my  own  Iranqiiil- 
lity,  I  should  kng:  ere  this  have  put  every  thing  cm  the 
cast  of  a  die.  So  far  from  my  having  an  army  of  twenty 
thousand  meft  w^U  anaed,.  I  h«fa  baen-  hers-  with  less 
than  half  that  number,  including  sick,  fudoaghad,  and 
on  coamumd,  and  these  neither  asmed  nor  clothed  as 
they  should  be;  In  shorty  my  situation  has  been;  soch,. 
ttiat  I  have  be^  oM^^  to  use  sft  ay  eoaceal  it  firoat 
my  own  officen.^' 

As  a  contmst  to  this*  representation,  ptoving  the  buoy* 
aaey  of  his  mind  and  hib  determined  spirit  naderf  the' 
heaviest  dejmsaion,  another  passage  is  here  qusied  firom 
the  ssme  btter. 
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'^  With  respect  to  myself^  I  bawe  nerer  entertained  an 
idea  of  an  accommodation,  since  I  heafd  of  the  measure^ 
which  were  adopted  in  consequence  of  the  Bunker's  Hill 
fight  The  King's  speech  has  confirmed  the  sentiments 
1  entertained  upon  the  news  of  that  affiur ;  and,  if  every 
man  was  of  my  mind,  the  ministers  of  Great  Britain 
should  know,  in  a  few  words,  upon  what  issue  the  cause 
should  be  put  I  would  not  be  deceired  by  artful  dec- 
kffBtions,  nor  specious  pretences;  nor  would  I  be  amused 
by  unmeaning  propositions ;  but,  in  open,  undisguised,  and' 
manly  terms,  proclaim  our  wrongs,  and  our  r^Kilution  to 
be  redressed.  I  would  tell  them,  that  we  had  borne 
much,  that  we  had  long  and  ardently  sought  for  recon- 
ciliatiim  xxpoa  honorable  terms,  that  it  had  been  denied 
us,  that  all  our  attempts  after  peace  had  proved  abortive, 
and  had  been  grossly  misrepresented,  that  we  had  done 
every  thing  which  could  be  expected  firom  the  best  of 
subjects,  that  the  spirit  of  freedom  rises  too  high  in  us 
to  submit  to  slavery.  This  I  would  tell  them  not  under 
covert,  but  in  words  as  clear  as  the  sun  in  its  meridian 
brightness." 

By  dq;rees  the  afiieurs  of  the  army  assumed  a  more 
fenrorable  aspect.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  winter, 
little  ice  was  formed  till  the  middle  of  February,  when 
it  was  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  the  troops  to  maroh 
over  it  from  Roxbury  and  Dorchester.  The  Commander* 
in-chief  i»x>posed  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
and  make  an  immediate  assault  on  Boston.  His  opinion 
was  overruled  by  a  council  of  officers,  much  to  his  dis- 
appointment and  chagrin.  '^  Though  we  had  been  waiting 
all  the  year,"  said  he,  ''  for  this  fii,vorable  event,  the  en- 
terprise was  thought  too  dangerous.  Perhaps  it  was; 
perhaps  the  irksomeness  of  my  situation  led  me  to  under^ 
take  more  than  could  be  warranted  by  prudence.  I  did 
not  think  so,  and  I  am  sure  yet,  that  the  enterprise,  if  it 
had  been  undertaken  with  resolution,  must  have  succeed* 
ed  ;  widiout  it,  any  would  faiL"  It  was  resolved,  however, 
that  active  operations  should  commence,  and  that  posses- 
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sion  should  be  taksen  of  JDorcheslte  Heights,  wludi  might 
possibly  Inriiig  out  the  ensiay  to  a&  engageottedt  in  that 
quarter,  and  thus,  by  diriding  the  forces  in  Boston,  lead    i7io. 
to  a  general  attack. 

Speedy    arrangements    were    made    for  executing  this  DordM^or 
plan,  and  the  essential  part  of  it  was  effiscted  by  n'  body  en. 
i3i  troops,  who  marched  in  the  night  under  the  econmand    i'*^  ^ 
of  General  Thomas,  gained  the  sunmiit  of  the  Heights 
withont  being  discovered,  and  by  great  activity  erected 
before  morning  such  works,  as  would  secure  them  against 
the  euCTny's  shot.     To  divert  the  attention  of  General 
Howe,  an  incessant  cannonade  and  bombardment  upon  the 
town  had  becoi  kept  up  the  two  precediog  nights,  and 
daring  the  same  nighty  fiom  Lechmeore's  Point,  CobUe 
Hill,  and  Roxbury. 

As  Dorchester  Heights  commanded  the  hubor,  and  also  PrapmuoM 
Nock's  Hill,  from  which  the  town  could  easily  be  annoyed  th*  towa. 
by  cannon  and  mortaxs,  it  was  expected  that  the  enemy 
would  attempt  to  dislodge  the  American  detachment,  and 
diat  the  scenes  of  Banker's  Hill  would  again  foe  acted 
over.  In  anticipation  of  such  an  evetit^  Washington  pre* 
pared  to  assault  the  town  at  the  same  time  on  the  oppo- 
site side.  For  this  service  four  thousand  chosen  men 
were  set  apart,  and  put  in  two  diviskMis,  one  under  Gen* 
end  Sullivan,  the  other  under  General  Greene,  the  whole 
being  commanded  by  General  PutnanL  At  a  concerted 
signal  they  were  to  embark  in  boats,  near  the  mouth  of 
Charles  River,  attended  by  three  floating  batteries,  under 
the  fire  of  which  they  were  to  land  in  the  town,  and 
then  act  acconiing  to  dreumstances  and  instructions  given 
by  signals. 

In  the  event  there  was  no  occasion  for  this  attempt*  oenem 
It  was  not  the  policy  of  Greneral  £u>we,  nor  consistent  ^^^^^ 
with  his  designs,  to  bring  on  a  general  engagement.  He 
remained  in  Boston  at  his  own  disowtion,  it  having  been 
recommended  to  him  by  the  ministry,  several  months  be* 
fore,  to  leave  that  jdace  and  repair  to  a  southern  port. 
Although  he  thought  there  were  solid  reasons  against  such 
21  <*• 
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cikikpm  a  step,  yet  he  did  not  diooae  te  sacrifice  his  men,  or  run 
^'^^  hazards,  while  so  much  retted  on  his  rei^nsihility.  But 
1726.  when  the  admiral  told  him,  that,  imless  the  Americans 
were  dislodged  from  Dorchester  Heights,  the  King's  ships 
could  not  remain  in  the  harbor,  he  consented  to  detach 
three  thousand  men  under  Lord  Percy  for  that  purpose. 
The  execution  of  the  plan  was  defeated  by  a  furious 
storm,  which  came  on  while  the  troops  were  embarking. 
The  next  day  he  determined  to  suspend  offensive  opera- 
tions and  to  evacuate  the  town. 
TiMtowB  Washington  had  regarded  this  result  as  probable,  and, 
»▼•!•  by  having  no  other  motive  for  tempting  General  Howe  to  an 
demandiiiff  engagement,  than  that  of  foroing  him  from  the  town,  it 
was  of  course  accordant  with  his  principles  and  his  wishes, 
that  it  should  be  done  without  bloodshed.  His  only  aim, 
therefore,  was  to  keep  his  posts  strongly  guarded,  and 
his  troops  ready  for  action.  Humanity  and  policy  required, 
also,  that  the  town  should  be  saved,  if  possible,  from  the 
ravage  and  destruction  to  which  it  must  inevitably  be 
exposed  by  an  assault.  Apprehending  such  an  issue,  af- 
ter the  Americans  had  planted  themselves  on  Dorchester 
Heights,  the  inhabitants  obtained  from  General  Howe  a 
declaration,  that  the  town  should  not  be  destroyed,  unless 
the  King's  troops  were  molested  during  their  embarkation. 
An  informal  message  to  this  effect  was  forwarded  to  Wash- 
ington by  the  selectmen  of  the  town,  but  he  declined 
taking  any  notice  of  it,  as  not  being  authenticated  by  the 
name  of  the  British  commander.  This  proceeding  was 
enough,  however,  to  produce  a  tacit  understanding  be- 
tween the  parties,  and  the  troops  were  allowed  to  depart 
without  molestation.  The  town  was  left  uninjured,  ex- 
cept from  the  natural  effects  of  having  been  so  long  occu- 
pied by  soldiers,  and  the  disorders  attending  so  hasty  an 
embarkation. 
BoatoneTM).  Bostou  was  evacuatcd  on  the  17th  of  March,  and  sev- 
the  Briitoh  eral  regiments  commanded  by  General  Putnam  immediately 
entered  it,  and  took  possession  of  all  the  posts.  It  was 
found  to  be  very  strongly  fortified.      General  Washington 
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himself  went  into  the  town  the  next  day,  and  was  received  waptwi 
with ,  enthusiasm  by  the  inhabitants.  The  legislature  of  ^^^ 
Massachusetts  took  an  early  opportimity  to  jsesent  to  him  1776. 
an  address,  expressive  of  their  respect  and  attachment,  their 
obligations  for  the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  his 
coimtry,  and  their  thanks  fat  the  deference  he  had  inva- 
riably shown  to  the  civil  authorities.  In  reply  he  recip- 
rocated their  kind  sentiments,  congratulated  them  on  the 
recent  event,  particularly  as  having  been  effected  without 
the  effusion  of  blood,  but  intimated,  as  to  his  own  agency, 
that  he  had  only  done  his  duty,  "wishing  for  no  other 
reward,  than  that  arising  from  a  conscientious  discharge 
of  his  important  trust,  and  that  his  services  might  contri-' 
bute  to  the  estabUshment  of  freedom  and  peace,  upon  a 
permanent  foundation,  and  merit  the  applause  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  every  virtuous  citizen." 

Congress  were  not  backward  in  rendering  a  due  tribute  coiign« 
to  their  Commander-in-chief.     A  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  or  thanks 

and  •  medal 

was  conveyed  to  him  in  a  letter,  drafted  by  a  committee  «>  wadung. 
expressly  appointed  for  the  occasion,  and  signed  by  the 
President.  A  gold  medal  was  ordered  to  be  struck,  com- 
memorative of  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  and  as  an  hon- 
orable token  of  the  pubUc  appmbation  of  his  conduct.  * 
General  Howe,  with  his  army  in  seventy-eight  ships 
and  transports,    sailed  for  Halifax.      His  effective  force. 


*  The  medal,  which  was  struck  in  Paris,  from  a  die  cut  by  Duvivier, 
contains  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Washington  in  profile,  exhibiting 
an  excellent  likeness,  and  around  it  the  inscription ; 

GEOROIO  WASHINGTON  SVPRBMO  DVCI  EXERCITWM 
ADSERTORI  UBERTATIS  COMITIA  AMERICANA. 

On  the  rererse  is  the  town  of  Boston  in  the  distance,  with  a  fleet  in 
▼iew,  under  saiL  Washington  and  his  officers  are  on  horseback  in  the 
foreground,  and  he  is  pointing  to  the  ships  as  they  depart  from  the 
harbor.    The  inscription  is 

HOSTIBYS  PRIMO  FVGATIS  BOSTONIVM  RECVPERATVM 
XVII  MARTII  MDCCLXXVL 
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e&AFTBs  including  seamen,  was  about  eleren  thousand  men.    More 

^'^  than  a  thousand  refugees  left  Boston  in  his  fleet*    By  the 

1776*  adjutant's  return,    Washingtcm's  anny,  officers  and  men, 

g«n<^^  amounted  to  twenty-one  thousand  eight  hundred,  of  which 

T[lL*l!!**i,  t  number  two  thousand  seven  hundred  were  sick.     The  en- 

•nny  toiui> 

^^'  listments  had  been  more  successful  latterly  than  at  first. 

Hiere  were  also  six  thousand  eight  hundred  militia, 
most  of  whom  had  been  suddenly  called  in  from  the 
neighboring  towns,  to  strengthen  the  lines  in  case  of  an 
attack  on  Boston. 

It  was  reported,  while  the  troops  were  preparing  to  em- 
bark, that  they  were  destined  for  Halifieuc ;  but,  suspecting 
this  to  be  given  out  by  the  British  commander,  as  a  feint 
to  cover  his  real  dedgns,  and  anxious  for  the  safety  of 
New  York,  General  Washington  called  for  two  thousand 
militia  from  Connecticut,  and  one  thousand  from  New 
Jersey,  to  be  thrown  into  that  city  without  delay,  which, 
added  to  the  force  already  on  the  spot,  might  oppose  the 
landing  of  the  enemy  till  his  own  troops  could  arrive. 

Marek  It.  The  day  after  the  evacuation,  he  ordered  five  Continental 
regiments,  the  battalion  of  riflemen,  and  two  companies 
of  artillery  to  march  under  General  Heath.  They  went 
by  land  to  Norwich,  and  thence  by  water  through  the 
Sound.  The  whole  army,  except  five  regiments  detained 
for  the  defence  of  Boston  under  General  Ward,  followed 

PotnuD        in  divisions,  pursuing  the  same  route.     Putnam  was  sent 


troops 
•itfcliflir 
New  York. 


in       forward  to  take  the  command  in  New  York ;  Lee  havihg 
^  been  appointed  by  Congress  to  the  southern  department, 

*  The  following  statement  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  refu- 
gees, that  left  Boston  with  General  Howe,  is  taken  from  the  oflkial 
return,  made  to  the  government,  and  now  deposited  in  the  public  offices 
in  London.  Members  of  the  council,  commissioners,  custom-house  offi- 
cers, and  other  persons  who  had  been  in  some  official  station,  one 
hundred  and  two ;  clergy,  eighteen ;  persons  from  the  country,  one  hun- 
dred and  five;  merchants  and  other  inhabitants  of  Boston,  two  hundred 
and  thirteen ;  farmers,  traders,  and  mechanics,  three  hundred  and  eighty* 
two;  total,  nine  hundred  and  twenty-four.  All  these  returned  their 
names  on  their  arrival  in  HaHfkx.  About  two  hundred  others  did  not 
return  their  names. 
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and    having   hastened  thither  to  watch  the  motions   of    ohaptbe 
General  Clinton,  who  it  was  expected  would  make  a  de-       ^"'' 
scent  somewhere  on  the  coast  at  the  south.  1776. 

The  British  fleet  lingered  ten  days  in  Nantasket  Road,  wnuagtM 
and  Washington  could  not  venture  to  leave  his  post,  nor  ^yYwk 
indeed  to  order  away  all  his  army,  till  assured  that  the  g*««>- 
fleet  had  actually  put  to  sea.     When  this  was  ascertain- 
ed, he  set  ofl'  for  New  York,  passing  through  Providence, 
Norwich,  and  New  London.     At  Norwich  he  had  an  in- 
terview with  Grovernor  Trumbull,  who  came  there  to  meet 
him.     On  the    13th  of  April  he  arrived  in  New  York. 
The  divisions  of  the  army,  moving  more  slowly,  did  not 
unite  in  that  place  till  some  days  later. 

It  was  soon  evident,  that  General  Howe  had  gone  in  impeetstiM 
another  direction,  and  that  no  immediate  danger  was  to  vnpum 
be  apprehended  from  the  enemy.  The  British  armed  ves- 
sels, hitherto  remaining  in  the  harbor,  retired  down  to 
Sandy  Hook,  twenty-five  miles  from  the  city.  The  mili- 
tia from  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  were  discharged. 
The  first  task  of  the  Commander  was  to  inspect  the 
works  begun  by  General  Lee,  direct  their  completion,  and 
prepare  other  means  of  defence. 

Afiairs  in  Canada  became  every  day  more  gloomy.    The  ffjj^j^ 
unfortimate  repulse  at   Quebec,  the  want  of  an  efficient 


cloMnyi 

commander  after  the  fall  of  the  gallant  Montgomery,  the 
severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  deficiency  of  supplies,  all 
contributed  to  dishearten  the  troops,  diminish  their  strength, 
destroy  discipline,  and  engender  confusion.  Reinforcements 
from  England  would  certainly  be  in  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence, as  soon  as  the  ice  should  break  up.  Congress,  just- 
ly fearing  the  consequences,  requested  Washington  first  to 
detach  four  regiments,  and  then  six  others,  to  act  in  the 
northern  department.  He  approved  this  measure  firom  the 
conviction,  that  the  public  interests  would  thus  be  served ; 
since  no  support  could  be  obtained  in  Canada,  except 
what  was  sent  there,  whereas  at  New  York  the  militia 
on  an  emej^ency  might  be  summoned  firom  the  surround- 
ing country. 
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oiuPTBE       The  presence  of  General  Washington  being  thought  ea> 
^"''      sential  at  Congress,  for  the  purpose  of  advising  with  them 
1776.     on ^ the   state  of  affairs,    and  concerting  arrangements  for 
WMhiBfum  the  campaign,  he  repaired  to  Philadelphia,  leaving  the  ar- 
fiMiAtpku.  my  in  the  command  of  General  Putnam.     On  his  way  he 
examined    Staten   Island,   and  the  >  opposite  Jersey  shore, 
^         with  the  view  of  determining  the  jMX)per  places  for  works 
of  defence.     He  was  absent   fifteen  days.     He  seems  to 
have  been  disaj^inted  and  concerned  at  discovering  di- 
visions in  Congress,  which  portended  no  good  to  the  comr 
mon  cause.     It  was  known,  from  the  late  proceedings  in 
Parliament,  that  commissioners  were  coming  out  with  pro- 
posals of  accommodation.     In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  writ^ 
ten  at  Philadelphia,  he  speaks  as  follows. 
Approret  ''  I  am  vcry  glad  to  find,  that  the  Virginia  Convention 

tiMVirfinia   havc  pssscd  SO  uoblc  a  vote,  and  with  so  much  imanim- 

CoDvention  *       , 

^Mndepea.  ity.  ThiQgs  havc  comc  to  such  a  pass  now,  as  to  con- 
vince us,  that  we  have  nothing  more  to  expect  firom  the 
justice  of  Great  Britain ;  also,  that  she  is  capable  of  the 
most  delusive  arts;  for  I  am  satisfied,  that  no  conunis- 
sioncrs  were  ever  designed,  except  Hessians  and  other  for- 
eigners ;  and  that  the  idea  was  OL*ly  to  deceive  and  throw 
us  off  our  guard.  The  first  has  been  too  effectually  ac- 
compUshed,  as  many  members  of  Congress,  in  short,  the 
representation  of  whole  provinces,  are  still  feeding  them- 
selves upon  the  dainty  food  of  reconciUation ;  and,  though 
they  will  not  allow,  that  the  expectation  of  it  has  any 
influence  upon  their  judgment  with  respect  to  their  prep- 
arations for  defence,  it  is  but  too  obvious,  that  it  has  an 
operation  upon  every  part  of  their  conduct,  and  is  a  clog 
to  their  proceedings.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things 
to  be  otherwise ;  for  no  man,  that  entertains  a  hope  of 
seeing  this  dilute  speedily  and  equitably  adjusted  by 
conmiissioners,  will  go  to  the  same  expense  and  run  the 
same  hazards  to  prepare  for  the  worst  event,  as  he  who 
believes,  that  he  must  conquer,  or  submit  to  imconditional 
terms,  and  the  concomitants,  such  as  confiscation,  hang- 
ing, and  the  Uke." 
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The  allusion,  at  the  beginning  of  this  paragraph,  is  to   oHAFraB 
a  recent  vote  of  the  Virginia  Oonvention,  recommending      ^^^ 
to  Congress  to  declare  the  United  Colonies  firee  and  inde-     177  6. 
pendent  States.     The  opinion,  that  it  was  time  for  this  ooaTtneed 
decisive  step  to  be  taken,  had  been  firmly  rooted  in  the  MMpooaflr 
mind  of  Washington  ever  since  he  first  saw  the  King's  deooetotk* 
qieech  at  the  opening  of  Parliament,  and  understood  from  JJJJJJ^®* 
it  the  temper  with  which  the  British  government  was  de*  ^J^^ 
termined,  at  all  events,  to  push  its  claims  upon  the  col- 
onies.    From  that  moment  his  last  hope  of  reconciUation 
vanished.    He  was  convinced,  that  submission  on  terms 
too  humiliating  to  be  admitted,  or  a  hard  struggle,  was 
the  only  alternative.     From  that  moment,  therefore,  he 
believed  the  colonies  ought  to  stand  on  the  broad  ground 
of  independence.     They  could  lose  nothing  by  assuming 
such  a  position;  they  had  been  driven  to  it  by  their  ad- 
versaries;  whether  firom  weak  counsels,  obstinacy,  or  wil- 
ful oppression,  it  was  useless  to  inquire;  and,  if   they 
must  yield  at  last,  it  was  better  to  fall  nobly  contending 
for  freedom  and  justice,  than  to  sink  back  into  servitude, 
branded  with  the  reproach  of  degrading  concessions.    Such 
being  his  sentiments,  he  was  rejoiced  at  the  spirit  mani- 
fested in  so  powerful  a  colony  as  Yirginia,  setting  an  ex- 
ample which  others  were  ready  to  follow,   and  leading 
to  a  union  which  would  fix  the  thoughts  and  hearts  of 
the  people  on  a  single  object,  encourage  the  desponding, 
strengthen  the  military  arm,  and  give  a  new  impulse  to 
the  whole  country. 

Notwithstanding  the  hesitancy  of  some  of  the  members  urfwu^im. 
of  Congress,  there  was  still  a  large  majority  for  vigorous  r^ibrTif. 
action ;  and,  while  he  was  there,  they  resolved  to  reinforce 
the  army  at  New  York  with  thirteen  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred militia,  drawn  from  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York,  and  New  Jersey ;  and  a  flying  camp,  of  ten  thou- 
sand more,  from  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Delaware. 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  he  lost  no  time  in  making  B^cant  to 
preparations  to  receive  the  enemy,  whose  fleet  was  now 
expected  soon  to  iqpproach  the  coast.     Besides  the  burden     '"^^' 
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of  his  command,  he  was  harassed  with  othw  difficulties. 
^^^      Long  Island,   Staten  Island,  many  parts  of  the  intmor, 
1776.     and  even  the  city  itself^  swanned  with  disafbcted  persons, 
or  Tories,  who  were   plotting  clandestme  and  dangerous 
FietoortiM   schemes.    Governor  Tryon,  the  centre  of  moti(m  to  this 
£ratemity,  continued  on  board  a  vessel  at  the  Hook,  and 
had  his  emissaries  abroad  in  every  direction.     The  Pn>» 
vincial  Congress,  either  distrustful   of  its  powers,   or  too 
much  contaminated  with  the  leaven  of  disaffection  in  some 
of  its  members,  was  tardy  to  propose,  and  more  tardy  to 
execute,  any  plans  for  eradicating   the  idischief.    Wash* 
ington  expostulated,  reasoned,  urged,  till  at  length  a  se- 
cret committee  was  appointed  to  take  up  and  examine 
suspected  persons, 
coodiuon  or      This  was  a  wide  stretch  of  power,  defensible  only  from 
to^theirpo!"  the  necessity  of  the  case.     A  covert  enemy  is  the  worst 
UMM.  of  all,  as  he  forfeits  honor  and  betrays  friendship.     That 

he  is  abetting  what  he  thinks  a  good  cause,  is  a  poor 
plea  for  such  treachery.  Sjaes  in  all  countries  are  pun- 
ished with  death.  An  enemy  in  disguise  is  a  spy.  Dif- 
ference of  opinion  is  not  criminal,  and  there  were  doubt- 
less many  Iimocent  Tories,  who  were  loyalists  in  fedth, 
but  remained  quiet.  Yet,  it  is  a  questicm,  how  long  such 
persons  can  be  allowed  to  stand  neuter  in  times  of  revo- 
lutioiL  They  may  go  away ;  but  while  their  lives  and 
property  are  protected  by  the  actual  government,  they  owe 
allegiance  to  it,  and  are  bound  to  render  positive  service 
for  its  support.  Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Tories. 
They  were  eith^  criminal  as  enemies,  tolerated  as  neu- 
trals, or  obliged  to  act  as  friends.  At  the  begiiming  of 
the  contest,  the  first  class  was  much  the  most  numerous, 
and  there  can  be  no  controversy  as  to  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment demanded  in  their  case. 
PowtroTap.  Awaro  of  the  delicacy  of  this  subject.  Congress  early 
iorS&a  passed  a  resolution,  by  which  the  power  of  apprehending 
umXhwi-  Tories  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  civil  authority  of 
each  colony.  This  was  a  wise  and  politic  regulation. 
Much  abuse  and  injustice  might  have   fallowed,   if  the 
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Continental   officers  had  been  permitted  to  arrest  persons   chaftbe 
upon  snspdcion ;  whereas  the  local  civil  authorities,   with       ^^"'' 
a  full  knowledge  of  characters  and   circumstances,  might     1776. 
proceed  with  proper  discrimination,  and  avoid  confounding 
the  innocent  with  the  guilty.     That  there  might  not  be 
a  want  of  power  to  execute  this  business  effectually,  the 
conventions,    assemblies,   and  committees  were  authorized 
to  emfdoy  a  military  force   from   the   Continental   army, 
which,  in  such  cases,   was  bound   to  act  under  their  or- 
ders.    Many  Tories   were  apprehended  in  New  York  and 
on  Long  Island;   some  were   imprisoned,  others  disarmed. 
A  deep  plot,  originating  \iath   Governor  Tryon,   was  de-  sdMrntor 
feated  by  a  timely  and  fortimate  discovery.     His  agents  toMiM 
were  found   enlistmg    men  m  the  Amencan   camp,  and 
enticing  them  with  rewards.     The  infection  spread  to  a 
considerable  extent,  and  even  reached  the  General's  guard, 
some  of   whom  enlisted.     A  soldier  of   the    guard  was 
proved  guilty  by  a  court-martial,   and  executed.     It  was 
a  part  of  the  plot  to  seize  General  Washington  and  con- 
vey him  to  the  enemy. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  a  part    of  the  British  fleet  from  Britbhii«ei 
Halifax  arrived   at    the    Hook.     The   remainder  followed  New  York, 
within  a  week,  and  Greneral  Howe  established  his  head-     Jomss. 
quarters  at  Staten  Island.     An  immediate  attack  was  ex- 
pected ;  but  such  was  not  the  purpose  of  General  Howe. 
A  fleet  from  EIngland  was  on  its  way  to  join  him,  under 
the  conunand  of  his  brother.   Lord  Howe,  the  bearer  of 
proposals   from  the  ministry   for  an    accommodation,   the 
effect  of  which  was  to  be  tried  before  hostilities  should 
be  renewed. 

Whilst  the  enemy  was  thus  gathering  strength  at  the  DeciantiMi 
door  of  New  York,  and  in  sight  of  the  American  troops,  dwHserSS" 
General  Washington  received  from   Congress  the   Declor         '™'' 
revljon   of  Independence.    At  six  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
the   regiments    were   paraded,   and  the    Declaration   was 
read  aloud  in  the  hearing  of  them  all.      It  was  greeted 
with  the  most  hearty  demonstrations  of  joy  and  applause. 
''  The  (General  hopes,"  said  the  orders  of  the  day,  '^  that 
22  R 
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ciuPTBE   this  important  event  will   serve   as   a  fresh    incentive   ta 


vui. 


1776, 


every  officer  and  soldier  to  act  with  fidelity  and  courage, 
as  knowing,  that  now  the  peace  and  safety  of  his  country 
depend,  under  God,  solely  on  the  success  of  our  arms, 
and  that  he  is  now  in  the  service  of  a  state  possessed  of 
sufficient  power  to  reward  his  merit,  and  advance  him  to 
the  highest  honors  of  a  firee  country."  The  United  Col- 
onies of  North  America  were  declared  to  be  Free  and  In- 
dependent StateSf  and  from  that  day  the  wcnrd  colonies  is 
not  known  in  their  history. 
Briudidiipt      As  the  Americans  had  no  armed  vessels  in  the  harbor, 

Mdl  op  Had- 

Mw^ftithrer.  General  Howe  ventured  upon  the  experiment  of  sending 
juiyw.  two  ships,  one  of  forty  and  the  other  of  twenty  gims, 
with  three  tenders,  up  Hudson's  River.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  a  brisk  and  favorable  breeze,  they  passed  tha 
batteries  at  New  York  and  Paulus  Hook  without  being 
checked,  or  apparently  injured,  the  men  on  the  decks 
being  protected  by  ramparts  of  sand-bags.  The  vessels  as- 
cended to  a  part  of  the  river,  called  Tappan  Sea,  where 
the  breadth  of  the  water  secured  them  against  molestation 
from  the  land.  General  George  Clinton  then  had  com- 
mand of  the  New  York  militia.  He  called  out  three  regi- 
ments, and  stationed  them  at  different  points  on  the  banks 
of  the  river,  particularly  in  the  Highlands,  to  defend  those 
passes  and  prevent  the  enemy  from  penetrating  beyond 
them.  But  in  reality  the  British  general's  only  objects 
were,  to  cut  bff  the  communication  by  water  between 
Washington's  army  and  Canada,  and  between  the  city  and 
country,  thereby  obstructing  supplies ;  to  give  countenance 
to  the  Tories;  and  to  take  soundings  in  the  river.  The 
vessels  were  absent  from  the  fleet  five  weeks,  during 
which  time  one  of  the  tenders  was  burnt  by  a  fire-ship 
sent  among  them  by  a  party  of  Americans. 
Lord  Howe  Lord  Howe  joined  his  brother  at  Staten  island  before 
fiJLuIJu.  the  middle  of  July.  While  at  sea,  he  had  written  a 
propowt  circular  letter  to  the  late  royal  governors  in  the  colonies, 
cUteUoB.  presuming  them  to  be  still  in  power,  accompanied  by  a 
Declaration    setting    fprth  his  authority  as  commissioner 
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fiom  the  Kiagf  and  the  tenos  proposed  for  a  reconciliation,  chaftib 
These  pi^rs  were  pat  on  shore  by  a  flag  at  Amboy,  ^"'^ 
whence  they  came  to  the  hands  of  General  Washington,  1776. 
who  endoeed  them  to  the  President  of  Congress.  The 
terms  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  promise  of  pardon 
and  favor  to  thoee,  who  should  return  to  their  allegiance 
and  assist  in  restoring  public  tranquillity.  The  papers 
were  or^red  to  be  pubhdied  by  Congress,^  that  the  peo- 
jde  might  know,  as  stated  in  the  order,  what  they  had 
to  expect  from  the  court  of  Gbreat  Britain,  and  ''be  cozh 
vinoed  that  the  valor  alone  of  their  country  was  to  save 
its  liberties."  Lord  Howe's  arrival  at  so  late  a  day,  being 
after  the  declaration  of  independence,  was  regarded  by 
him  as  a  circumstance  unfiivorable  to  the  success  of  his 
mission ;  but  the  truth  is,  the  proposition  he  brought  out 
would  not  at  any  time  have  been  listened  to,  as  affcnrding 
a  reascmable  ground  of  reconciliation.  It  left  untouched 
all  the  original  causes  of  complaint.  To  suppose  the  min- 
istry had  any  other  hope  of  this  measure,  than  what  was 
derived  from  the  prowess  of  their  formidable  army  and 
fleet,  would  be  a  severe  reflection  upon  their  common  iur 
telligence  and  wisdom.  The  Americans  believed  it  to  be 
an  attempt  to  amuse,  deceive,  and  disunite  them ;  and,  by 
a  natural  reaction,  it  tended  to  increase  their  eflbrts  and 
bind  them  more  closely  together. 

The  day  before  the  above  papers  were  landed  at  An^y,  latercourM 
Lord  Howe  despatched  a  letter  to  General  Washington  by  ^j^^f^ 
a  flag,  which  was  detained  in  the  harbor  by  the  guard-  how«. 
boats,  till  the  General's  orders  should  be  known.     He  had 
previously  determined  to  decline  receiving  any  letter  from 
the  British  commanders,  not  directed  to  him  in  his  public 
character.     Colonel   Reed,    adjutant-general  of   the  army, 
went   down   to  meet   the   flag,  with  instructions  to   that 
effect.     The  officer,  who  had  charge  of  the  flag,  showed 
him  a  letter   directed    "  To  George  Washtngtony  Esq,^\  Lordnow^ 
which  he  said  was  from  Lord  Howe.     It  was,  of  course,  taJ^ 
declined.     The  officer  expressed  regret,  said  the  letter  was     iai7 1«> 
important,  and  rather  of  a  civil  than  miUtary  nature,  and 
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at  last  inquired  in  what  manner  Mr.  Washington  choae  to 
be  addressed.  Colonel  Reed  replied,  that  his  station  was 
well  known,  and  that  no  doubts  could  properl7  exist  on 
that  point  They  separated,  and  the  flag  returned  with 
the  letter  to  the  fleet  In  mentioning  this  incident  to 
Congress,  Washington  said,  ''  I  would  not  upon  any  occa- 
sion sacrifice  essentials  to  punctilio;  but  in  this  instance, 
the  opinion  of  others  concurring  with  my  own,  I  deemed 
it  a  duty  to  my  country  and  my  appointment,  to  insist 
upon  that  respect,  which,  in  any  other  than  a  pubUc 
view,  I  would  willingly  have  waved."  The  course  he 
had  taken  was  highly  approved  by  Congress,  and  a  re- 
solve was  passed,  that  in  future  no  letters  should  be  re- 
ceived from  the  enemy,  by  commanders  in  the  American 
army,  which  should  not  be  directed  to  them  in  the  char- 
acters they  sustained. 

As  occasional  intercourse  between  the  chiefs  of  the  two 
armies  was  necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  treating  about 
the  exchange  of  prisoners  and  other  matters.  General 
Howe  wrote  to  Washington  a  few  days  afterwards,  repeat- 
ing the  same  superscription.  This  letter  was  likewise  re- 
fused. He  then  sent  Colonel  Paterson,  adjutant-general 
of  the  British  army,  who  was  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  the  American  commander,  and  produced  a  letter  di- 
rected "  To  George  Washington^  Esq.  tfc  tfc,  4*c."  Col- 
onel Paterson  used  the  title  of  '^  Excellency  "  in  addressing 
him,  and  said,  '^  that  General  Howe  much  regretted  the 
difficulties,  which  had  arisen  respecting  the  address  of  the 
letter  to  General  Washington;  that  it  was  deemed  consis- 
tent with  propriety,  and  founded  upon  precedents  of  the 
like  nature  by  ambassadors  and  plenipotentiaries,  when 
disputes  or  difficulties  of  rank  had  arisen ;  that  Lord  Howe 
and  General  Howe  did  not  mean  to  derogate  from  the 
respect  or  rank  of  General  Washington ;  and  that  they 
held  his  person  and  character  in  the  highest  esteem." 
Washington  replied,  '^  that  a  letter  directed  to  a  person 
in  a  public  character  should  have  some  description  or  in- 
dication of  it,  otherwise  it  would  appear  a  mere  private 
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letter:  and  that  he  should  absolutely  decline  any  letter   gbaptb 
directed  to  him  as  a  private  person,  when  it  related  to  his       ^^™' 
public  station."    After  a  good  deal  of  conversation  on  this     1776. 
subject,  and  also  on  the  particulars  supposed  to  be  con- 
tained in  the  letter,  Colonel  Peterson  was  introduced  to 
several  of  the  general  officers  of  the  American  army,  and 
then  took  his  leave.     In  giving  an  account  of  this  con- 
ference to  the  ministry.   General  Howe   observed,   "The 
interview  was  more  polite  than   interesting ;    however,  it 
induced  me  to  change  my  superscription  for  the  attainment 
of  an  end  so  desirable ;  and  in  this  view  I  flatter  myself 
it  will  not  be  disapproved."     From  that  time  all  letters 
addressed  by  the  British  commanders  to  General  Wash- 
ington bore  his  proper  titles.* 

•  On  the  dOth  of  July,  Ck>lonel  Palfrey,  paymaster-general  of  the 
army,  went  on  board  Lord  Howe*8  ship  with  another  gentleman,  to 
negotiate  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  who  had  been  taken  at  sea  in  a 
vessel  called  the  Yankee  Hero.  In  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Con- 
gress, Colonel  Palfrey  said; 

''We  were  treated  with  the  utmost  politeness  and  civility  by  Lord 
Howe.  He  spoke  with  the  highest  respect  of  General  Washington,  and 
lamented  the  nice  distinctions,  which,  he  said,  prevented  his  addressing 
him  by  letter ;  and  said  he  wished  to  convey  his  sentiments  to  him  in 
any  mode  of  address,  that  might  prevent  his  being  blamed  by  the 
King,  his  master.  In  all  his  discourse  he  called  him  Ckneral  Wash- 
ington, and  frequently  said,  the  SlaUi  of  America.  He  said  the  Con- 
gress had  greatly  hurt  his  feelings  by  reminding  him,  in  one  of  their 
publications,  of  the  esteem  and  respect  they  had  for  the  memory  of 
his  brother,  and  drawing  by  manifest  inference  a  contrast  between 
the  survivors  and  the  deceased ;  that  no  man  could  feel  more  sensibly 
the  respect  shown  to  their  family,  than  his  Lordship  and  the  General ; 
that  they  should  always  esteem  America  for  it,  and  particularly  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay;  and  added,  'I  hope  America  will  one  day  or  other 
be  convinced,  that,  in  our  affection  for  that  country,  we  also  are  Howes.' 
His  Lordship,  when  speaking  of  his  brother,  was  greatly  affected,  and 
I  could  perceive  a  tear  standing  in  his  eye. 

''He  hinted  an  inclination,  that  I  should  take  the  letter  to  General 
Washington,  with  the  addition  of  '^c.  ^c  ^e.,'  which  he  said  would 
imply  every  thing  that  we  could  desire,  and  at  the  same  tune  save 
him  from  censure.  I  gave  him  to  understand,  that,  a;  it  had  been 
before  refbsed  under  the  same  circumstances,  I  could  not  with  pro- 
priety receive  it,  especially  as  it  was  against  the  express  direction  of 
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General  Howe  remained  two  months  at  Staten  Island, 
waiting  for  reinforcements,  before  he  commenced  the  op- 
erations of  the  campaign.  This  period  was  employed  by 
Washington  in  strengthening  his  works  on  New  York 
Island.  A  fort  was  begun  at  the  north  part  of  the  isl- 
and, on  a  hill  not  far  from  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson, 
which  was  called  Port  Washington;  and  another  nearly 
opposite  to  it  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, at  first  called  Fort  Constitution,  and  afterwards  Port 
Lee.  Between  these  forts  the  river's  channel  was  ob- 
structed by  hulks  of  vessels  and  chevaux-de-frise.  Batter* 
ies  were  erected  on  the  margins  of  the  North  and  Ekist 
Rivers,  redoubts  were  thrown  up  at  different  places,  the 
grounds  near  Kingsbridge  were  fortified,  and  the  whole 
island  was  put  in  as  good  a  atate  of  defence,  as  the  time 
and  circumstances  would  permit.  Plans  were  concerted 
for  attacking  the  enemy  on  Staten  Island  by  parties  from 
the  Jersey  shore ;  but  the  want  of  boats  and  other  obsta- 
cles rendered  these  plans  abortive.  A  general  attack  was 
thought  imadvisable,  as  putting  too  much  at  hazard,  while 
the  enemy  occupied  an  island  protected  on  every  side  by 
their  fleet. 

By  the  middle  of  August  the  British  reinforcements  had 
all  arrived.  General  Howe's  strength  then  consisted  of  his 
own  army  from  Halifax,  additional  troops  from  England, 
Hessians,  several  regiments  firom«»the  West  Indies  and  the 
Ploridas,  the  detachments  on  board  Sir  Peter  Parker's 
squadron,  under  Clinton  and  Comwallis,  returned  from 
their  signal  repulse  at  Sullivan's  Island,  and  such  men  as 
Lord  Dunmore  had  brought  with  him  from  Virginia.  The 
aggregate  of  these  forces  was  probably  somewhat  above 
twenty-four  thousand  men.     It  has  been  estimated  as  high 


Congress.    When  we  parted,  he  desired  his  compliments  to  General 
Washington." 

The  brother,  here  alluded  to,  was  the  gallant  Lord  Howe,  who  was 
killed  near  Ticonderoga  in  the  year  1758.  The  province  of  Massacha- 
setts  Bay  appropriated  money  for  erecting  a  monument  to  him  in 
Westminster  Abbey. 
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88  thirty  thotunnd.  The  fleet  was  numerous  and  well  otuma, 
equipped ;  and  the  whole  armament,  tot  both  the  land  and  — ^!^ — 
sea  service,  was  supplied  with  all  kinds  of  military  stores,     i^^^* 

To  meet  these  formidable  preparations,  General  Waabr  ^^^^^^ 
ington's  army,  aeooiding  to  a  return  made  out  on  the  3d  ««A>nny. 
of  August,  including  officers  and  men  of  every  deserip-  Anfosts. 
tion,  amounted  nominally  to  twenty  thousand  five  hun<* 
dred  and  thirty-seven.  Of  these,  three  thousand  six  hun* 
dred  and  sixty-eight  were  sick,  ninety-seven  absent  on 
furlough,  and  two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six  on 
command,  leaving  only  eleven  thousand  one  hondred,  be- 
sides officers,  present  fit  for  duty.  Many  of  these  were 
militia,  suddenly  called  from  their  homes,  unaccustomed 
to  arms  and  to  the  exposure  and  hardships  <^  a  camp. 
The  'season  of  the  year  and  the  want  of  tents  occasion^ 
much  sickness.  Even  this  small  army  was  greatly  divid« 
ed,  being  stationed  at  many  points,  firom  Btookl]m  to 
Kingsbridge,  over  a  space  of  more  than  fifteen  miles  in 
extent. 

At  this  critical  time  there  began  to  be  collisions  in  the 


army,  threatening  serious  consequences.  Collected  firom  troop*,  and 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  coming  together  with  JJ^JJ^**' 
local  partialities,  the  officers  yielded  to  a  spirit  of  jealousy, 
and  even  gave  vent  to  disrespectful  language,  which  pro- 
duced irritation  and  discord.  The  example  was  naturally 
followed  by  the  soldiers.  To  check  at  the  outset  a  symp- 
tom so  dangerous,  the  GommandeMnrchief  resorted  to  per- 
suasion and  reprimand.  In  the  orders  of  the  day  he  said ; 
'^  The  General  most  earnestly  entreats  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers to  consider  the  consequences ;  that  they  can  no  way 
assist  our  enemies  more  effectually,  than  by  making  divis- 
ions among  ourselves ;  that  the  honor  and  success  of  the 
army,  and  the  safety  of  our  bleeding  coimtry,  depend  up- 
on harmony  and  good  agreement  with  each  other;  that 
the  provinces  are  all  imited  to  oppose  the  common  ene- 
my, and  all  distinctions  sunk  in  the  name  of  an  Ameri- 
can. To  make  thi^  name  honorable,  and  to  preserve  the 
liberty  of  our  country,  ought  to  be  our  only  emulation ; 
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and  he  will  be  the  best  soldier  and  the  best  patriot,  who 
contributes  most  to  this  glorious  work,  whatever  his  sta* 
tion,  or  from  whatever  part  of  the  continent  he  may  come. 
Let  all  distinctions  of  nations,  countries,  and  provinces, 
therefore,  be  lost  in  the  generous  contest,  who  shall  be- 
have with  the  most  courage  against  the  enemy,  and  the 
most  kindness  and  good  humor  to  each  other.  If  there 
be  any  officers  or  soldiers  so  lost  to  virtue  and  a  love  of 
their  country,  as  to  continue  in  such  practices  after  this 
order,  the  General  assures  them,  and  is  authorized  by 
Congress  to  declare  to  the  whole  army,  that  such  persons 
shall  be  severely  punished  and  dismissed  from  the  service 
with  disgrace.'?  This  timely  and  energetic  appeal  did  not 
pass  imheeded,  but  it  was  long  before  entire  harmony  sub- 
sisted among  all  parts  of  the  army.  Nor  indeed  was  it 
ever  so  firmly  established,  that  caution  was  not  necessa- 
ry to  keep  the  troops  of  each  State  as  much  as  possible 
together,  and  under  general  officers  from  the  State  to 
which  they  belonged. 

An  attack  from  the  enemy  was  daily  expected.  As  the 
waters  around  New  York  were  accessible  to  the  fleet  and 
small  craft.  General  Howe  could  land  at  such  places  as 
he  chose,  and  every  point  was  therefore  to  be  guarded. 
Meantime  the  American  army  gradually  gained  strength. 
The  Convention  of  New  York  called  out  the  militia  of 
four  counties.  About  three  thousand  assembled,  and  formed 
an  encampment  under  General  George  Clinton  near  Kings- 
bridge.  Three  thousand  came  from  Connecticut.  Two  bat- 
talions of  riflemen  from  Pennsylvania,  one  from  Maryland, 
and  a  regiment  from  Delaware,  likewise  joined  the  army. 

Intelligence  at  length  arrived,  that  the  British  troops 
were  landing  on  Long  Island,  between  the  Narrows  and 
Sandy  Hook.  It  was  then  apparent,  that  they  designed 
to  approach  the  city  across  Long  Island,  and  not  to  at- 
tempt an  immediate  bombardment.  Anticipating  this  move- 
ment, Washington  had  at  an  early  day  posted  a  body  of 
troops  at  Brooklyn,  on  a  part  of  Long  Island  opposite  to 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  separated  from  it  by  the  East 
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River.     This  position  was  well  secured  on  the  land  side  chaptbb 
by  a  chain  of  intrenchments  and  redoubts,  running  along       ^"^ 
the  high  grounds  from  Wallabout  Bay.  to  Qowan's  Cove;     1776. 
these  works  haying  been  constructed  under  the  eye  of 
General  Greene.     It  was  defended  on  the  water  side  by  MmoM 
batteries  at  Red  Hook,  QoTemor's  Island,  and  other  points. 
Between  Brookl]m,  and  the  {dace  where  the  enemy  land- 
ed, was  a  range  of  hills  covered  with  a  thick  wood,  and 
crossed  by  three  roads.    The  precaution  had  been  taken  to 
throw  up  breastworks  at  the  principal  passes  on  these  hills, 
where  three  or  four  tegiments   were  stationed.    General 
Greene  at  first  commanded  on  Long  Island,  but  falling  ill 
with  a  fever,  he  was  succeeded  for  a  short  time  by  Gen- 
eral Sullivan.     The  command  at  length  devolved  on  (Gen- 
eral Putnam. 

The  nitish  army  occupied  the  plain  on  the  other  side  Batti*  or 
of  the  hills,  extending  in  a  line  from  the  Narrows  to  Flat- 
bush.  General  Grant  commanded  the  left  wing  near  the  ^"^ 
coast,  De  Heister  the  centre,  composed  of  Hessians,  and 
Clinton  the  right.  About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
on  the  27th  of  August,  a  report  was  brought  to  the  camp, 
that  the  British  were  in  motion  on  the  road  leading  along 
the  coast  from  the  Narrows.     A  detachment  under  Lord  Lonistii^ 

Uag. 

Stirling  was  immediately  ordered  out  to  meet  them.  Gen- 
eral Sullivan  was  sent  to  the  heights  above  Flatbush,  on 
the  middle  road.  One  regiment  only  was  at  this  post; 
and  a  little  to  the  north  of  it,  on  the  Bedford  road,  were 
two  others.  Meantime  General  Clinton,  with  Earl  Percy 
and  Comwallis,  led  the  right  wing  of  the  British  army 
by  a  circuit  into  the  Jamaica  road,  which  was  not  guard- 
ed, and  gained  the  rear  of  the  Americans  under  Sullivan. 
Before  this  was  accomi^ished,  reinforcements  had  been  sent 
from  the  camp  to  support  both  Sullivan  and  Stirling. 
The  attack  was  begun  at  an  early  hour  by  Grant  and 
De  Heister,  but  was  kept  up  with  little  spirit,  as  they 
were  not  to  advance  till  Clinton  should  reach  the  left 
flank  or  rear  of  the  Americans.  As  soon  as  it  was  known, 
by  the  sound  of  the  guns,  that  this  was  effected,  they 
23 
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enAfrm  ptished  vigoroudy  forward,  and  the  aeti6n  beeame  gener* 
^"'  al  and  warm  in  every  part  The  troops  under  Lord  Stir-* 
177C.  ling,  consistmg  of  the  Pennsylvania,  Maryland^  and  Dela* 
ware  regiilients,  foi^ht  with  ^gnal  bravery,  contesting 
every  foot  of  ground  against  a  greatly  superior  force,  till 
Lord  Comwallis,  with  a  detachment  from  Clinton's  divis- 
ion, came  upon  their  rear,  brought  them  between  two 
fires,  and  compelled   them  to  retreat  within   their  lines 

General  sm.  scross  t  croek  and  marsh  near  Gowan's  Oote.  General 
Sullivaai,  with  the  regiments  on  the  heights  above  Flat* 
buiA,  being  attacked  by  De  Heister  on  one  side  and  Clin- 
ton on  the  other,  after  making  an  obstinate  resistance  for 
three  hours,  was  obliged  to  surrender.  As  die  grounds 
were  broken  and  covered  with  wood,  the  action  in  this 
part  was  conducted  by  a  succession  of  skirmishes,  imd 
many  of  the  troops  forced  their  way  through  the  enemy 
and  returned  to  Brooklyn.  After  the  bi^tle  was  overi 
General  Howe  encamped  his  army  in  front  of  the  Ameri- 
can lines,  intending  to  carry  them  by  regular  approaches 
with  the  cooperation  of  his  fleet. 

DteMtrom         The  issuo  of  the  day  was  disastrous  to  the  Americans. 

iwne  <^  the 

<iay.  Their  loss  was  between  eleven  and  twelve  hundred  men, 

more  than  a  thousand  of  whom  were  captured.  General 
Sullivan  and  Lord  Stirling  were  among  the  prisoners. 
The  whole  number  engaged  was  about  five  thousand, 
who  were  opposed  by  at  least  fifteen  thousand,  of  the  en- 
emy, well  |)rovided  with  artillery.  That  so  many  escap- 
ed,  was  owing  to  the  nature  of  the  ground,  and  to  the 
action  having  been  fought  in  detached  parties,  some  of 
which  were  several  miles  distant  from  each  other.  The 
courage  and  good  conduct  of  the  troops,  particularly  those 
under  Lord  Stirling,  were  universally  acknowledged. 

Retreat  ihnn  Duriug  the  actiou  General  Washington  crossed  over  to 
Brooklyn.  He  is  said  to  have  witnessed  the  rout  and 
slaughter  of  his  troops  with  the  keenest  anguish,  as  it 
was  imfpossible  to  detadi  others  to  their  relief  without  ex- 
posing the  camp  to  imminent  danger.  A  heavy  rain  the 
next  day  kept  the  main  body  of  the  enemy  in  their  tents. 


AofiMtao. 
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light  parties  came  out,  and  then  was  ocoasional  ddr*  OHAFrait 
mishing  near  the  lines.  A  strong  head  wind  prevented  ^^'"' 
the  ships  from  ascending  the  harbor.  The  loss  sustained  1^76. 
in  the  late  action,  the  injury  which  the  arms  and  amr 
munition  had  received  by  the  rains,  the  great  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  the  probability  tiiat  the  dups  woiild  take 
advantage  of  the  first  favivable  wind,  sail  into  the  East 
River,  and  thus  out  off  the  only  channel  of  retreat,  ren^ 
deted  it  obvious,  that  any  further  attempt  to  maintain  the 
post  at  Broddyn  would  be  hazardous  in  the  extreme.  It 
was  known,  also,  that  some  of  the  British  ships  had  pass- 
ed tound  Long  Island,  and  were  now  in  Flushing  Bay ; 
and  there  were  indications,  that  it  was  General  Howe's 
design  to  transport  a  part  of  his  army  across  the  Sound, 
and  form  an  encampment  above  Eingshridge.  This  would 
put  New  York  Island  in  jeopardy,  and  the  forces  at  Brook* 
lyn  would  be  essential  for  its  defence.  A  council  of  war 
was  called.  No  time  was  lost  in  deliberation.  It  was 
resolved  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Long  Island.  Boats 
were  coUected  and  other  preparations  were  made  without 
delay.  On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  the  whole  army, 
amounting  to  nine  thousand  Boien,  the  military  stores,  near* 
ly  all  the  provisions,  and  the  artillery,  except  a  few  heavy 
cannon,  were  safely  landed  in  New  York.  With  such 
secrecy,  silence,  and  order,  was  every  thing  ccmducted, 
that  the  last  boat  was  crossing  the  river,  before  the  re- 
treat was  discovered  by  the  enemy,  although  parties  were 
stationed  within  six  hundred  yards  of  the  lines. 

This  retreat,  in  its  plan,  execution,  and  success,  has  been 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  military  events  in 
history,  and  as  reflecting  the  highest  credit  on  the  talents 
and  skill  of  the  commander.  So  intense  was  the  anxiety 
of  Washington,  so  unceasing  his  exertions,  that  for  forty- 
eight  hours  he  did  not  close  his  eyes,  and  rarely  dis- 
mounted from  his  horse. 

There  have  been  various  strictures  on  this  battle,  both  Remarkton 
in  regard  to  the  action  itself,  and  to  the  pohcy  of  Washi-  l«»c  ^««w>. 
ington  in  attempting  to  oppose  the  enemy  at  all  on  lx>Qg 
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Island.  The  strange  oversight  in  leaving  the  Jamaica  road 
unguarded,  and  the  neglect  in  procuring  early  and  con- 
stant intelligence  of  the  movements  of  the  British  army, 
were  the  immediate  causes  of  the  deplorable  events  of 
the  day.  These  faults,  however,  such  as  they  were,  rested 
with  the  officers  on  the  Island.  General  Washington  had 
given  express  instructions,  that  the  strictest  vigilance  should 
be  observed  in  every  part  of  the  outer  lines.  It  was  un- 
fortunate that  the  illness  of  General  Greene  deprived  the 
commander  on  the  spot  of  his  counsel,  he  being  thorough- 
ly acquainted  with  the  grounds  and  the  roads;  whereas 
General  Putnam  took  the  command  only  four  days  before 
the  action,  and  of  course  had  not  been  able  from  personal 
inspection  to  gain  the  requisite  knowledge.  The  want  of 
vedettes  was  another  unfortunate  circumstance.  To  com- 
municate intelligence  with  sufficient  celerity  over  so  wide 
a  space,  without  Ught-horse,  was  impracticable.  At  this 
time,  however,  not  a  single  company  of  cavalry  had  been 
attached  to  the  American  army. 
As  to  the  other  point,  the  propriety  of  maintaining  a 
^^^^  stand  on  Long  Island,  it  must  be  considered,  that  the 
incthecaiD-  euomy  was  to  be  met  somewhere,  that  the  works  at 
Brookljm  offered  a  fair  prospect  of  defence  for  a  consid- 
erable time  at  least,  that  the  abandonment  of  the  Island 
would  open  a  free  passage  to  General  Howe  to  the  very 
borders  of  New  York,  separated  only  by  the  East  River, 
and  that  to  retreat,  without  even  a  show  of  resistance, 
as  the  first  operation  of  the  campaign,  would  be  unsatis- 
factory to  Congress,  the  country,  and  the  army.  Besides, 
it  was  not  the  purpose  of  Washington  to  entice  the  enemy 
to  a  general  action,  or  allow  himself  to  be  drawn  into 
one,  if  it  could  possibly  be  avoided.  Such  an  experiment, 
with  his  raw  troops  and  militia,  against  a  force  superior 
in  numbers,  and  still  more  so  in  experience  and  disci- 
pline, aided  by  a  powerful  fleet,  he  well  knew  would  be 
the  height  of  rashness,  and  might  end  in  the  total  ruin 
of  the  American  cause.  Wisdom  and  prudence  dictated  a 
different  course.     To^wear  away  the  campaign  by  keeping 
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the  enemy  employed  in  small  encounters,  dividing  their 


attention,  and  interposing  obstacles  to  their  progress,  was  ^^°'' 
all  that  could  be  done  or  undertaken  with  any  reasonable  1776. 
hope  of  success.  Such  a  system  would  diminish  the  re- 
sources of  the  enemy,  habituate  his  own  soldiers  to  the 
practices  of  war,  give  the  country  an  opportunity  to  gath- 
er strength  by  union  and  time,  and  thus  prepare  the  way 
for  more  decisive  efforts  at  a  future  day.  This  policy, 
so  sound  in  its  principles,  and  so  triumphant  in  its  final 
results,  was  not  relished  by  the  shortsighted  multitude, 
eager  to  hear  of  battles  and  victories,  and  ready  to  ascribe 
the  disappointment  of  their  wishes  to  the  fault  of  the 
General.  The  murmurs  and  complaints  of  such  persons, 
though  so  loudly  and  widely  expressed  that  they  might 
be  taken  as  denoting  the  public  sentiment,  were  borne 
with  fortitude  by  Washington;  nor  did  he  suffer  himself 
to  be  turned  by  them  from  what  he  believed  to  be  his 
duty  in  watching  over  the  vital  interests   of  his  country. 

The  recent  defeat  produced  a  most  unfavorable  im-  Biftetortk« 
pression  upon  the  army,  ^nrhich  is  described  as  follows  ooUMvmy. 
in  a  letter  from  (General  Washington  to  the  President  of 
Congress. 

"  Our  situation  is  truly  distressing.  The  check  our  de- 
tachment sustained  on  the  27th  ultimo  has  dispirited  too 
great  a  proportion  of  our  troops,  and  filled  their  minds 
with  apprehension  and  despair.  The  miUtia,  instead  of 
calling  forth  their  utmost  efforts  to  a  brave  and  manly 
opposition  in  order  to  repair  our  losses,  are  dismayed,  in- 
tractable, and  impatient  to  return.  Great  numbers  of  them 
have  gone  off;  in  some  instances,  almost  by  whole  regi- 
ments, by  half  ones,  and  by  companies  at  a  time.  This 
circumstance,  of  itself,  independent  of  others,  when  front- 
ed by  a  well  appointed  enemy,  superior  in  number  to  our 
whole  collected  force,  would  be  sufficiently  disagreeable ; 
but,  when  their  example  ha^  infected  another  part  of  the 
army,  when  their  want  of  discipline,  and  refusal  of  almost 
every  kind  of  restraint  and  government,  have  produced  a 
like  conduct  but  too  common  to  the  whole,  and  an  entire 
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disregard  of  that  order  and  subordiuatioa  necessary  to  the 
^^'"'      well-doing  of  an  army,  and  which  had  been  inculcated 
1776.     before,  as  well  as  the   nature  of  our  military  establish- 
ment would  admit  of,  * —  our  condition  becomes  still  more 
alarming ;  and,  with  the  deepest  concern,  I  am  obliged 
to  confess  my  want  of  confidence  in  the  generality  of 
the  troops. 
NeoeMiiyor       <<  All  thcsc   circumstauces   fully   confirm   the  opinion  I 

•  permanoit 

•tandimar^  evor  entertained,  and  which  I  more  than  once  in  my  let* 
ters  took  the  liberty  of  mentioning  tp  Congress,  that  no 
dependence  could  be  put  in  a  militia  or  other  troops  than 
those  enlisted  and  embodied  for  a  longer  penod  than  our 
regulations  heretofore  have  prescribed.  I  am  persuaded, 
and  as  fiilly  convinced  as  I  am  of  any  one  fact  that  has 
happened,  that  our  liberties  must  of  necessity  be  greatly 
hazarded  if  not  entirely  lost,  if  their  defence  is  left  to 
any  but  a  permanent  standing  army ;  I  mean,  one  to  exist 
during  the  war.  Nor  would  the  expense,  incident  to  the 
support  of  such  a  body  of  troops,  as  would  be  competent 
to  almost  every  exigency,  far  exceed  that,  which  is  daily 
incurred  by  calling  in  succor  and  new  enlistments,  which, 
when  effected,  are  not  attended  with  any  good  consequen- 
ces. Men,  who  have  been  free  and  subject  to  no  control, 
cannot  be  reduced  to  order  in  an  instant;  and  the  privi- 
leges and  exemptions,  which  they  claim  and  will  Iiave, 
influence  the  conduct  of  others;  and  the  aid  derived 
from  them  is  nearly  counterbalanced  by  the  disorder,  ir« 
regularity,  and  confusion  they  occasion." 

Nnnbwor        He  added,  that,   by  the  last  returns,   the    number  of 

troops  flc  fbr  77/  7 

datr.  troops  fit  for  duty  was  less  than  twenty   thousand,  and 

that  many  had  since  deserted.  One  thousand  men  were 
immediately  ordered  to  join  him  from  the  Flying  Camp, 
then  in  New  Jersey  under  General  Mercer.  A  bounty  of 
ten  dollars  had  been  offered  to  each  soldier,  that  would 
enlist  into  the  Continental  service  ;  but  this  produced  little 
effect,  as  the  bounty  to  the  militia  was  in  some  instances 
double  that  amoimt.  '^  Till  of  late,"  be  observes,  ''  I  had 
no  doubt  of  defending  New  York ;  nor  should  I  have  yet. 
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if  the  men  would  do  their  duty ;  but  this  I  despair  of.   chaptbr 
It  is  painful  to  give   such   unfavorable   accounts ;   but   it       ^^^ 
would   be  criminal   to  conceal   the  truth  at  so  critical  a     1776. 
juncture.     Every  power  I  possess  shall  be  exerted  to  serve 
the   cause ;  and  my  first  wish  is,   ttmt,  whatever  may  be 
the  event,  thd  Congress  will  do  me  the  justice   to  think 
so."     In  such  a  situation  a  more  gloomy  or  discouraging 
proq)ect  could  hardly  be  imagined.     No  trialg,  however, 
in  a  good  cause,  could  depress  the  mind  or  unnerve  the 
energy  of  Washington. 
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When  General  Howe  had  taken  possession  of  Long  Is- 
land, his  plans  began  to  be  unfolded.  The  fleet  came  into 
the  harbor,  and  an  armed  vessel  passed  up  the  East  Riv- 
er; but  there  were  no  indications  of  an  attack  on  the 
city.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  that  he  designed  to  take 
New  York  by  encompassing  it  on  the  land  side,  and  to 
refrain  from  a  cannonade  and  bombardment,  by  which 
the  city  might  be  injured,  and  rendered  less  fit  for  the 
accommodation  of  tiis  troops  in  the  winter,  and  less  val- 
uable as  a  place  to  be  held  during  the  war.  Such  being 
clearly  the  aim  of  the  British  commander,  the  attention 
of  Washington  was  next  drawn  to  the  best  mode  of  evac- 
uating the  city. 

As  a  preparatory  step  he  removed  beyond  Kingsbridge 
the  stores  and  baggage  least  wanted.  In  a  council  of 
general  officers  there  was  a  difierence  of  opinion  as  to  a 
total  evacuation.  All  agreed,  that  the  town  would  not 
be  tenable,  if  it  should  be  bombarded ;  and  it  was  mani- 
fest, that  this  might  be  done  at  any  moment.  Some 
were  for  destroying  the  city  at  once,  and  leaving  it  a 
waste,  from  which  the  enemy  could  derive  no  benefit.     As 
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an  argument  for  tid^  procedore,  it  was  said  two  thirds  of  ohaftke 
the  property  belonged  to  Tories.     Others  thought  the  po*       "^ 
sition  should  be  maintained  at  every  hazard,  till  the  army     1776. 
was  absolutely  driven  out.     A  middle  course  was  taken. 
It  was  resolved  so  to  dispose  the  troops,  as  to  be  pre- 
pared to  resist  any  attack  on  the  upper  parts  of  the  Is- 
land, and  retreat  with  the  remainder  whenever  it  should 
become  necessary.    Nine  thousand  men  were  to  be  sta- 
tioned at  M(mnt  Washington,  Eingsbridge,  and  the  smaller 
posts  in  the  vicinity  of  those  places,  five  thousand  to  con- 
tinue in  the  city,  and  the  residue  to  occupy   the  inter- 
mediate space,  ready  to  support  either  of  these  divisions. 
The  sick,  amounting  to  one  quarter  of  the   whole  army, 
were  to  be  remoired  to  the  Jersey  side  of  the  Hudson. 

While  these  arrangqaients  were  in  progress,  the  enemy  BHtwiikipi 
were   not  idle,  although  probably   less  active   than  they  lUTir. 
would  otherwise  have  been,  in  consequence  of  an  inter- 
view between  Lord  Howe  and  a  committee  of  Congress 
at  Staten  Island,  solicited  by  the  former  in  the  hope  of 
suggesting  some  plan  of  reconciliation  conformable  to  the 
terms  of  his  commission.     This  attempt  proving  abortive, 
the  operations  commenced  in  earnest     Four  ships  sailed 
into  the  East  River,  and  anchored  about  a  mile  above  the 
city.     The  next  day  six  others  followed.     Parties  of  Brit- 
ish troops  landed  on  Buchanan's  Island,  and  a  cannonade  ' 
was  opened  upon  a  battery  at  Horen's  Hook. 

On  the  16th  of  September  in  the  morning,  three  men-  sritwi 
of-war  ascended  Hudson's  River  as  high  as  Bloomingdale,  on  iSlm 
with  the  view  of  dividing  the  attention  of  the  Americans, 
by  making  a  feint  on  that  side.     At  the  same  time  Gen-       ^^  ^^ 
eral  Howe  embarked  a  strong  division  of  his  army,  com- 
manded  by    General  Clinton,  consisting    of  British  and 
Hessians,  at  the  head  of  Newtown  Bay  on  Long  Island. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  these  troops,  having  come  into  the 
East  River,  began  to  land  at   Kip's  Bay,  under  the  fire 
of  two  forty-gun  ships  and  three  frigates.     Batteries  bad  AnMrieuN 
been  erected  there;  but  the  men  were  driven  firom  them  umiti 
by  the  firing  from  the  ships.      General  Washington  was 
24  •• 
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oHAPtsit  now  at  Haerlem,  whither  he  had  gone  the  night  before^ 
-    '^       on  account  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy  at  Montresor's 
1776.     Island;  and,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  gund,  he  hastened 
with  all  despatch  to  the  place  of  landing.     To  his  inex- 
pressible chagrin  be  found  the  troops,  that  had  been  posted 
on  tlfe  lines,  {»redpitately  retreating  without  firing  a  shot| 
although  not  more  than  sixty  or  seyenty  of  the  enemy 
were  in  sight;  and  also   two  brigades,   which   had  been 
ordered  to  their  support,  flying  in  the  greatest  amfusioUi 
in  spite  of  every  effort  of  their  officers  to  rally  and  f<»m 
them.     It  is  said,   that  no  incident  of  the  war  caused 
Washington    to  be  so  much  excited,  as  he  aiqpeared  on 
this  occasion.     He  rode  hastily  towards  the  enemy,   till 
his  own  person  was  in  danger,  hoping  to  encourage   the 
men  by  his  example,  or  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  shame 
for  their  cowardice.     But  all  his  exertions  were  fruitless^ 
The  troops,  being  eight  regiments  in  all,  fled  to  Uie  main 
body  on  Haerlem  Plains. 
New  York         The  divisiou   in  New  York,  under  the  command  of 
byiheAmar.  General  Putnam,  retreated  with  difficulty,  and  with  con- 

ican  troops. 

siderable  lose.  Fifteen  men  only  were  known  to  be 
killed,  but  more  than  three  hundred  were  taken  prisoners. 
Nearly  ail  the  heavy  cannon,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  baggage,  stores,  and  provisions,  were  left  behind.  A 
prompt  and  judicious  manceuvre  on  the  part  of  the  British 
general,  by  stretching  his  army  across  the  idand  from 
Kip's  Bay  to  Hudson's  River,  would  have  cut  off  the 
rear  of  the  retreating  division.  But  this  was  not  efiected, 
nor  were  the  Americans  pursued  with  much  vigor  in  their 
Head-  retreat.  General  Washington  drew  all  his  forces  together 
Sn  Haarlem  withiu  the  Uues  ou  the  Heights  of  Haerlem,  where  they 
encamped  the  same  night.  Headquarters  were  fixed  at 
Morris's  House,  a  mile  and  a  half  south  from  Mount 
Washington,  on  which  was  situate  the  fort  of  that  name. 
After  sending  a  small  detachment  to  take  possession  of 
the  city,  General  Howe  encamped  with  the  larger  part  of 
his  army  near  the  American  lines,  his  right  resting  on 
4he  Ea^  Biver,  and  his  left  on  the  Hudson^  supported 
at  each  extreme  by  the  ships  in  those  rivers. 
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The  neict  imyning,  Cotonel  KnowlUm  went  out  with  a  cH^Fnu 

party  of  raagem^  voluoteent  ftom  the  New  Ekiigland  regi-  ]^ — 

ments,  aad  advaoced  through  the  wood9  towards  the  ei^  177^« 
emy's  Uae&  When  h^  was  discovered,  Genpral  Howe  ^^^^^ 
detached  two  battalions  of  light  iniwtry,  and  a  regiment  ^^^^"^^  . 
of  Higlilanders,  to  iQeet  and  drive  him  back.  To  \hese  kSSSL, 
were  afterwards  added  a  battalion  of  Hessian  grenadiers,  a  ^_  ,^ 
company  o(  cha^seois,  and  two  fieldpieces.  On  the  ap« 
pearance  of  these  troops  in  the  open  grounds  between  the 
two  camps,  General  Washington  rode  to  the  outposts,  that 
he  might  be  at  hand  to  make  auch  arrangements  as  cir- 
cumstance should  require.  He  had  hardly  reached  the 
lines,  when  he  heard  a  firing,  which  proceeded  fiK>m  an 
encounter  between  Ccdonel  Knowlton  and  one  of  the  Brit* 
ish  parties.  The  rangers  resumed,  and  said  that  the  body 
of  the  en^my,  as  they  thought,  amounted  to  three  hun- 
dred men*  Knowlton  was  immediately  reinforced  by  three 
companies  from  Weedon's  Virginia  regiment  under  Major 
Leitch,  and  ordered  to  gain  their  rear,  while  their  attenr 
tion  was  diverted  by  making  a  disposition  to  attack  them 
in  £ront.  The  plan  was  successful.  As  the  party  ^ 
proaohed  in  front,  the  enemy  rushed  down  the  bill  to 
take  advantage  of  a  lepce  and  bushes,  and  commenced 
firing,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  to  be  effectual.  Mean* 
time  Colonel  Knowlton  attacked  on  the  other  side,  though 
rather  in  the  flank  than  rear,  and  advanced  with  spirit. 
A  sharp  conflict  ensued.  Major  Leitch,  who  led  the  at-  u^or 
lack,  was  carried  off  mortally  wounded,  three  balls  having 
been  shot  through  his  body;  and  in  a  short  time  Colo- 
nel Knowlton  fell.  The  action  was  resolutely  kept  up 
by  the  remaining  officers  and  the  men,  till  other  detach- 
ments arrived  to  their  support ;  and  they  charged  the  en- 
emy with  such  firmness  and  intrepidity,  as  to  drive  them 
from  the  wood  to  the  plain,  when  General  Wadiingtoa 
ordered  a  retreat,  apprehending,  what  proved  to  be  the 
ease,  that  a  large  body  was  on  its  way  from  the  British 
camp.  The  engagement,  from  first  to  last,  continued  four 
liours,  although  the  sharp  fighting  was  of  sbK»rt  duration. 
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General  Howe  reported  eight  officers  and  seventy  privates 
wounded,  and  fourteen  men  killed.  The  American  loss 
was  fifteen  killed,  and  about  forty-five  wounded. 

Colonel  Knowlton  was  a  gallant  and  meritorious  ^  offi- 
cer, and  his  death  was  much  lamented.  The  events  of 
the  cfay  were  important,  not  so  much  on  account  of  their 
magnitude,  as  of  their  influence  on  the  army.  The  re- 
treating, flying,  and  discomfitures,  which  had  happened 
since  the  British  landed  on  Long  Island,  contributed  great- 
ly to  dispirit  the  troops,  and  to  destroy  their  confidence 
in  themselves  and  in  their  officers.  The  good  conduct  and 
success  of  this  day  were  a  proof,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
the  enemy  was  not  invincible,  and  on  the  other,  that  the 
courage,  so  nobly  exhibited  at  Lexington  and  Bunker's 
Hill  the  year  before,  still  existed  in  the  American  ranks. 

The  lines  were  too  formidable  on  Haerlem  Heights  to 
tempt  the  British  commander  to  try  the  experiment  of 
an  assault.  His  army  lay  inactive  on  the  plains  below 
more  than  three  weeks.  General  Washington  employed 
the  time  in  strengthening  his  works,  and  preparing  at  all 
points  for  defence.  His  lines  in  front  extended  firom  Haer- 
lem River  to  the  Hudson,  quite  across  the  Island,  which 
at  this  place  is  somewhat  more  than  a  mile  wide.  Gren- 
eral  Greene  commanded  on  the  Jersey  side,  with  his  head- 
quarters at  Fort  Lee ;  and  General  Heath  at  Kingsbridge, 
beyond  which,  on  a  hill  towards  the  Hudson,  a  fort  was 
erected,  called  Fort  Independence. 

General  Howe  was  raised  to  the  honor  of  knighthood 
by  his  sovereign,  after  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Long 
Island  reached  England.  But  his  good  fortune  did  not 
inspire  him  with  confidence.  Notwithstanding  his  supe- 
rior force,  the  expectation  of  a  speedy  addition  to  it  firom 
Europe,  and  his  successes  hitherto  in  driving  the  Ameri- 
cans before  him,  he  seems  not  to  have  looked  forward 
with  sanguine  hopes  to  the  issue  of  the  campaign.  In 
a  letter  to  the  ministry  he  said  ;  ^'  The  enemy  is  too 
strongly  posted  to  be  attacked  in  finont,  and  innumerable 
difficulties  are  in  our  way  of  turning  him  on  either  side, 
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though  his  anny  is  much  dispirited  from  the  late  success  oeulftsr 
of  his  Majesty's  amis;  yet  have  I  not  the  smallest  pros-       ^^ 
pect  of  finishing  the  ccnnbat  this  campaign,  nor  mitil  the     1776. 
rebels  see  preparations  in  the  spring,  that  may  preclude 
all  thoughts  of  fuith^  resistance.     To  this  end  I  would 
propose  eight  or  ten  line-of-battle  ships  to  be  with  us  in 
February,  with  a  number  of  supernumerary  seamen   for 
manning   boats,    having  fidly   experienced   the   want   of 
them  in  every  movement  we  have  made.     We  must  also 
have  recruits  from  Europe,  not  finding  the  Americans  dis- 
posed to  serve  ^rith  arms,  notwithstanding  the  hopes  held 
out  to  me  upon  my  arrival  in  this  port" 

This  last  point  was  a  source  of  great  delusion  to  the  BrranorciM 

BrltUi  ^a 

British  ministers  almost  to  the  end  of  the  war.  They  iam*. 
flattered  themselves  with  the  belief,  that  a  large  part  of 
their  army  might  be  recruited  among  the  loyalists  in 
America.  Clothes  and  equipments  were  abundantly  sup- 
plied for  this  purpose,  and  extravagant  bounties  were  of* 
fered.  The  generals  on  the  spot,  being  soon  undeceived, 
remonstrated  against  so  fallacious  a  dependence ;  but  the 
ministers  closed  their  ears  to  such  counsel,  and  persever- 
ed. Plans  were  repeatedly  formed  by  the  generals,  and 
approved  by  the  cabinet,  on  the  basis  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  troops;  but,  when  the  time  of  execution  came, 
the  men  sent  from  Europe  fell  far  short  of  the  nimiber 
promised,  and  the  commander  was  instructed  to  make  up 
the  deficiency  with  American  recruits.  If  the  inquiry 
were  pursued,  it  would  be  found  that  the  ill  success  of 
the  British  arms,  and  the  defeated  expectations  of  the 
government,  are  often  to  be  traced  to  this  cause  alone. 
Hence  both  Howe  and  Clinton,  the  principal  commanders 
in  America  during  the  most  active  period  of  the  war,  be- 
came dissatisfied,  requested  their  recall  long  before  it  was 
granted,  and  finally  went  home  to  receive  the  censures 
of  their  countrymen  and  the  neglect  of  the  court. 

The   subject,   which    now    engaged  the   most  anxious  sitnauon 
thoughts  of  Washington,  was  the  situation  and  prospects  peetir^ha 
of  the  army.    We  have  seen  that  the  establishment  form-  •^r- 
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oRAPKR  ed  at  Cambridge  was  to  continue  for  one  year,  and  the 
"*  time  of  its  dissolution  vas  near  at  hand.  He  had  often 
1776*  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  this  important  subject, 
and  pressed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  some  radical  al- 
terations in  the  system  hitherto  pursued.  By  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  year  all  his  first  impressions  had  been 
confirmed,  and  all  his  fears  realized,  in  regard  to  the 
mischicYous  poUcy  of  short  enlistments,  and  of  relying  on 
militia  to  act  against  veteran  troops.  Disobedience  of  or- 
ders, shameful  desertions,  running  away  fix>m  the  enemy, 
laundering,  and  every  kind  of  irregularity  in  the  campi 
had  been  the  fatal  consequences. 

umrto  «To  bring  men  to  a  proper  degree  of  subordination," 

said  he,  "  is  not  the  work  of  a  day,  a  month,  or  even  a 
Sept.  S4.  year ;  and,  unhappily  for  us  and  the  cause  we  are  engag- 
ed in,  the  little  discij^e  I  have  been  laboring  to  estab- 
lish in  the  army  under  my  immediate  command  is  in  a 
manner  done  away,  by  having  such  a  mixture  of  troops, 
as  have  been  called  together  within  these  few  months. 
Relaxed  and  unfit  as  our  rules  and  regulations  of  war 
are  for  the  government  of  an  army,  the  miUtia  (those 
properly  so  called,  for  of  these  we  have  two  sorts,  the 
six-months'  men,  and  those  sent  in  as  a  temporary  aid,) 
do  not  think  themselves  subject  to  them,  and  therefore 
take  liberties,  which  the  soldier  is  punished  for.  This 
creates  jealousy ;  jealousy  begets  dissatisfaction ;  and  this 
by  degrees  ripens  into  mutiny,  keeping  the  whole  army 
in  a  confused  and  disordered  state,  rendering  the  time  of 
those,  who  wish  to  see  regularity  and  good  order  prevail, 
more  unhappy  than  words  can  describe.  Besides  this, 
such  repeated  changes  take  place,  that  all  arrangement  is 
set  at  nought,  and  the  constant  fluctuation  of  things  de- 
ranges every  plan  as  fast  as  it  is  adapted." 

At  the  close  of  the  long  and  able  letter  to  Congrew, 
from  which  this  extract  is  taken,  his  feelings  under  the 
trials  he  suffered,  and  in  contemplating  the  future,  are 
impressively  described. 

<^  There  is  no  situation  upon  earth  less  enviable,  or  more 
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fistresding,  than  that  p6itwn%  vrh0  in  tt  die  head  of  ttoopa 
regardless  of  order  and  discipline,  and  unprovided  with 
almost  every  necessary.    In  a  word,  the  difficoltles,  which     1776. 
have  for  ever  surrounded  me  since  I  have  been  in  the  A^moMnvh 


IX. 


service,  and  kept  my  mind  constancy  upon  the  stretch ;  **;,^^ 
the  wounds,  which  my  feelings  as  an  office  have  re-  ommendod. 
ceived  by  a  thousand  diings,  that  have  hqipened  contrary 
to  my  expectations  and  wishes;  the  efiisct  of  my  own 
conduct,  and  {present  appearance  of  things,  00  little  pleas- 
ing to  myself,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  no  surprise  to 
me  if  I  should  stand  capitally  censured  by  Congress; 
added  to  a  consciousness  of  my  inability  to  govern  an 
army  composed  of  such  discordant  parts,  and  under  such 
a  variety  of  intricate  and  perplexing  circumstances ;  —  in- 
duce not  only  a  belief,  but  a  thorough  convicti(Hi  in  my 
mind,  that  it  will  be  impossible,  unless  there  is  a  thor- 
ough change  in  our  military  system,  for  me  to  conduct 
matters  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  satisfaction  to  the 
pubUc,  which  is  all  the  recompense  I  aim  at,  or  ever 
wished  for." 

Moved  by  his  representations  and  appeals,  as  well  as  ^^p* 
by  their  own  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  Congress  O11MI110  um 
determined  to  re-oi^anize  the  army,  on  a  plan  conformable 
in  its  essential  features  to.  the  suggestions  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief Not  that  the  jealousy  of  a  standing  army 
had  subsided,  but  the  declaration  of  independence  had  put 
the  war  upon  a  footing  different  from  that,  on  which  it 
was  before  supposed  to  stand;  and  they,  who  for  a  long 
time  cherished  a  lingering  hope  of  reconciliation,  were  at 
length  convinced,  that  the  struggle  would  not  soon  ter- 
minate, and  that  it  must  be  met  by  all  the  means,  which 
the  wisdom,  patriotism,  and  resources  of  the  country  could 
supply.  As  it  was  a  contest  of  strength,  a  military  force, 
coherent  in  its  parts  and  durable  in  its  character,  was 
the  first  requisite.  To  the  resolute  and  discerning  this 
had  been  obvious  from  the  moment  the  sword  was  drawn. 
The  events  of  a  year  had  impressed  it  on  the  minds  of  all. 

The  new  army  was  to  consist  of  eighty-eight  battalions, 
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apportioned  in  quotas  to  the  several  States  according  to 
their  ability.  The  largest  quota  was  fifteen  battalions^ 
which  number  was  assigned  respectively  to  Virginia  and 
Massachusetts.  The  men  were  to  serve  during  the  war, 
this  great  point  being  at  last  gained.  To  encourage  en- 
listments, a  bounty  of  twenty  dollars  and  one  hundred 
acres  of  land  was  offered  to  each  non-commissioned  officer 
and  private ;  and  lands  in  certain  quantities  and  propor- 
tions were  likewise  promised  to  the  conmiissioned  officers. 
The  business  of  enlisting  the  troops  to  fill  up  the  quotas, 
and  of  {Mt)viding  them  with  arms  and  clothing,  devolved 
upon  the  several  States  to  which  they  belonged.  The 
expense  of  clothing  was  to  be  deducted  from  the  soldiers' 
pay.  Colonels  and  all  lower  officers  were  to  be  appointed 
by  the  States,  but  commissioned  by  Congress.  The  rules 
for  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  army  were  at 
the  same  time  revised  and  greatly  amended. 

Thus  matured,  the  plan  was  sent  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a  committee  from  Con- 
gress, instructed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  army. 
From  this  committee  the  views  of  Congress  were  more 
fully  ascertained ;  but  General  Washington  perceived  de- 
fects in  the  scheme,  which  he  feared  would  retard,  if 
not  defeat,  its  operation.  The  pay  of  the  officers  had 
not  been  increased;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  officers 
of  character  could  not  be  induced  to  retain  their  commis- 
sions on  the  old  pay.  The  mode  of  appointing  them  was 
defective,  it  being  left  to  the  State  governments,  which 
would  act  slowly,  without  adequate  knowledge,  and  often 
under  influences  not  salutary  to  the  interests  of  the  army. 
The  pay  of  the  privates  was  also  insufficient.  Congress 
partially  remedied  these  defects  in  conformity  to  his  ad- 
vice, by  raising  the  officers'  pay,  giving  a  suit  of  clothes 
annually  to  each  private,  and  requesting  the  States  to 
send  commissioners  to  the  army,  with  full  powers  to  ar- 
range with  the  Commander-in-chief  the  appointment  of  all 
the  officers.  With  the  jealousy  of  State  sovereignty,  and 
the  fear  of  a  standing  army,   this  was  all  that  could  be 
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obtained  from  the  repvesentatiyes  of  the  States.    And  per-   ohaptir. 
hapa  it  was  enough,  considering  their  want  of  power  to        "* 
execute  their  resolves,  and  the  necessity  of  being  cautious     1776. 
to  pass  such  only  as  the  people  would  approve  and  obey. 
The  above  plan  was  modified  before  it  went  into  effect, 
by  allowing  men  to  enlist  for  three  years;  these  men  not 
receiving  the  bounty  in  land.     Hence  the  army  from  that 
time  was  composed  of    two  kinds  of   troops,   those  en- 
gaged for  the  war,  and  those  for  three  years.     At  length, 
also,  the   States  being    negligent  and  tardy  in  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  officers,  (Congress  authorized  Gen- 
eral Washington  to  fill  up  the  vacancies. 

A  circular  letter  was  written  by  the  President  of  Con-  Wnrtow 
gross  to  the  States,  urging  them  to  complete  their  quotas  imiaiv^ 
without  delay.  The  proper  steps  were  immediately  taken  ; 
but  an  evil  soon  crept  into  the  system,  which  produced 
much  mischief  throughout  the  war.  To  hasten  enlist- 
ments, some  of  the  States  offered  bounties  in  addition  to 
those  given  by  Congress;  and  in  many  cases  the  towns, 
to  which  quotas  were  assigned  by  the  State  governments, 
raised  the  bounties  still  higher,  differing  from  each  other 
in  the  amount.  Again,  when  the  militia  were  called  out 
on  a  sudden  emergency,  it  was  usual  to  offer  them  extra- 
ordinary rewards  for  a  short  term  of  service.  This  prac- 
tice was  injurious  on  many  accounts.  It  kept  back  men 
from  enlisting  by  the  hope  of  higher  bounties ;  and,  when 
they  were  brought  together  in  the  field,  although  the 
Continental  pay  was  uniform,  yet  many  were  receiving 
more  from  incidental  bounties,  and  in  various  propc^ions, 
which  created  murmurings  and  jealousies  between  indi- 
viduals, companies,  and  regiments.  Nor  was  there  the 
salutary  check  of  interest  to  operate  as  a  restraint  upon 
the  States.  The  war  was  a  common  charge,  and,  when 
money  or  credit  could  be  applied  to  meet  the  present 
exigency,  it  was  a  small  sacrifice  to  be  boimtiful  in  ac- 
cumulating a  debt,  which  the  continent  was  pledged  to 
pay.  There  could  be  no  other  remedy  than  a  supreme 
power  in  Congress,  which  did  not  exist ;  and  the  evil  was 
25.  T 
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ie^AiPiM  at  all  times  a  source  of  irregularities  in  the  military  ar- 

'^* rangements,  and  of  vexation  to   the   Commander-in-chief. 

1776.        rphe  arduous  duties  of  General  Washington's  immediate 

Ardoowdii.  command  were  now  increased  by  the  task  of  on;anizing 
a  new  army,  and  holding  conferences  with  commissioners 
from  the  States  for  the  appointment  of  officers,  in  the 
midst  of  an  active  campaign,  while  the  enemy  were  press* 
ing  upon  him  with  a  force  vastly  superior  in  discipUne,  at 
times  superior  in  numbers,  and  abundantly  suppUed  with 
provisions,  clothing,   tents,   and  all  the  munitions  of  war. 

Brittah  Sir  William  Howe   was  soon  in  motion.      Having  pre- 

pared his  plans  for  gaining  the  rear  of  the  American 
army,  by  which  he  hoped  either  to  cut  off  its  commu- 
nication with  the  coimtry,  or  bring  on  a  general  action, 
he  first  sent  two  ships,  a  frigate,  and  tenders  up  the 
Hudson.  These  vessels  passed  the  batteries,  and  ran 
through  the  obstructions  in  the  river,  without  receiving 
any  apparent  damage;  and  thus  secured  a  free  passage  to 
the  Highlands,  thereby  preventing  any  supplies  from  com- 
ing to  the  American  army  by  water.  This  experiment 
having  succeeded  even  better  than  he  had  expected,  the 
British  commander,  on  the  12th  of  October,  embarked  his 
troops  on  the  East  River  on  board  flat-boats,  sloops,  and 
schooners,  passed  through  Hell  Gate  into  the  Sound,  and 
landed  the  same  day  at  Frog's  Point.  Two  brigades  of 
British  troops,  and  one  of  Hessians,  amounting  to  five 
thousand  men,  were  left  under  Eail  Percy  at  Haerlem  to 
cover  the  city  of  New  York.  General  Howe  remained 
five  days  at  Frog's  Point,  waiting,  as  he  says,  for  stores, 
provisions,  and  three  battalions  from  Staten  Island;  but, 
according  to  the  American  accounts,  the  strong  defences, 
guarded  by  detachments  from  Washington's  army,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  causeway  connecting  the  Point  with  the 
main  land,  discouraged  him  from  attempting  to  march 
into  the  country  at  that  place.  He  reembarked,  landed 
again  at  Pell's  Point,  and  advanced  to  the  high  grounds 
between  East  Chester  and  New  Rochelle.  Four  days  later 
he  was  joined  by  General  Knyphausen  with   the  second 
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division  of  Hessians,  and  a  regiment  of  Waldeckers,  just  chaptbs 
arrived  from  Europe.  "^ 


Greneral  Washington  took  measures  to  counteract  these     1776* 
movements  and  the  designs  of  them.     He  arranged  his  American 

army  pr»- 

army  in  four  divisions,  commanded  respectively  by  Major-  gjjjj  to^ 
Generals  Lee,  Heath,  Sullivan,   and  Lincoln.     The   last  Yotkhumi. 
was  not  a  Continental  officer,  but  had  recently  come  for*   octoberie. 
ward  with  a  body  of  Massachusetts  militia.     It  was  de* 
cided  in  a  council  of  war,  that  the  army  diould  leave 
New  York  Island,  and  be  extended  into  the  country,  so 
as  to  outflank  General  Howe's  columns.      At   the  same 
time  it  was  agreed,  ''  that  Fort  Washington  should  be  re« 
tained  as  long  as  possible."     Two  thousand  men  were 
left  for  that  object. 

One    of   the   four   divisions    crossed   Kingsbridge,   and  ^^^^^^ 
threw   up  breastworks  at   Valentine's  Hill.      The  others  JJJUi 
followed  and  formed  a  line  of  detached  camps,  with  m- 
trenchments,    on  the   heights  stretching   along   the   west 
side  of  the  River  Brunx,  from  Valentine's  Hill  to  White 
Plains.     This  disposition  was  necessary  in  order  to  protect 
the   baggage,   stores,    and  cannon,   which    were    removed 
with  great  difficulty  for  the  want  of  wagons  and  hcn^es. 
Greneral  Washington   proceeded  with  the   advanced   divis- 
ion to  White   Plains,  where  he  fortified  a  camp  in  such 
a  manner,  as  to  afford  security  to  the  whole  army,  and 
where  he  intended  to  hazard  a  general  engagement,  if 
pushed  by  the  enemy.    The  camp  was  on  elevated  ground,  ombp  as 
defended  in  front    by  two  lines  of  intrenchments  nearly  FWna. 
parallel   to   each  other,  and  between  four  and  five  hun- 
dred yards  apart.     The  right  wing  rested  on  the  Brunx, 
which,  by  making  a  short  bend,  encompassed  the  flank 
and  part  of  the  rear.     The  left  wing  reached  to  a  pond, 
or  small  lake,   of  some  extent,  by  which  it  was  effectu- 
ally secured. 

As  Sir  William  Howe  marched  his  army  directly  for-  British  army 

marclMa  to 

ward  in  solid  columns,  without  detaching  any  consider-  wtit© 
able  parties  towards  New   York  and  the   Hudson,  it  was 
evident  he   intended  to   seek  an  opportunity  to  force   a 
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cHAPTut  general  action.     As  soon  as  the  baggi^e  and  stores  were 

"^        brought  up,  therefore,  Washington  drew  all  his  troops  into 

1776.     the  camp   at   White  Plains.      In  the   interim,  parties  of 

Americans  attacked  the  enemy's  outposts  at  different  points, 

and  spirited  skirmishes  took  place. 

Batttoor  Before  noon,  on  the  28th  of  October,  the  British  army 

BUi.  came  in  view,  and  di8{dayed  itself  on  the  sides  of  the 

hills  in  front  of  Washington's  lines,  and  within  two  miles 

Oetobflr2i.  ^^  his  camp.  A  commanding  height,  called  Chatterton*s 
Hill,  stood  half  a  mile  to  the  south  of  the  American 
right  flank,  and  was  separated  from  it  by  the  Brunx,  and 
low  marshy  ground.  A  militia  regiment  had  been  posted 
there,  which  was  joined  in  the  morning  by  Colonel  Has- 
let, with  his  Delaware  regiment,  and  afterwards  by  a  bat- 
talion of  Maryland  troops,  and  others,  mostly  militia,  to 
the  number  of  about  sixteen  hundred,  the  whole  being 
under  the  command  of  General  M^Dougall.  The  Brit- 
ish commander  made  it  his  first  object  to  dislodge  these 
troops.  For  this  purpose  a  battalion  of  Hessians,  a  brig- 
ade of  British  commanded  by  General  Leslie,  and  the 
Hessian  grenadiers  under  Colonel  Donop,  were  ordered  to 
cross  the  Brunx  and  attack  in  front ;  while  Colonel  Rahl, 
with  another  brigade  of  Hessians,  should  cross  farther 
down  the  river  and  advance  by  a  circuitous  march  upon 
the  American  right  flank.  They  forded  the  Brunx,  and 
formed  in  good  order  on  the  other  side  under  the  fire  of 
their  cannon,  though  not  without  being  galled  by  the 
troops  at  the  summit  of  the  hill.  They  then  ascended  the 
heights,  and,  after  a  short  but  severe  action,  drove  the 
Americans  from  their  works ;  but,  contented  with  gaining 
the  post,  and  fearing  they  might  be  cut  off  by  venturing 
too  far  from  the  main  body,  they  desisted  from  pursuit. 
The  American  loss  has  been  variously  represented.  Ac- 
cording to  a  return  made  by  General  Howe  himself,  the 
pisoners  were  four  officers  and  thirty-five  privates.  The 
number  killed  was  not  known; 

KxMctodat-  It  was  cxpcctcd  that  this  advantage  would  be  followed 
by  an  immediate  attack  on  the  camp.     Such  indeed  was 
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the   first  intention  of  General  Howe,   and  his  troops  lay   ohaptbb 


IX 


on  their  arms  all  that  night.  In  writing  to  Congress  the 
next  morning,  General  Washington's  secretary  said;  "Af-  i''^^' 
ter  gaining  the  hill  (npon  which  they  are  intrenching), 
and  leaving  a  sufficient  number  of  men  and  artillery  to 
prevent  our  repossessing  it,  they  proceeded  to  advance  by 
our  left;  and,  as  far  as  I  can  discover, ^their  posts  or  en- 
campments now  form  nearly  a  semicircle.  It  is  evident 
their  design  is  to  get  in  our  rear  according  to  their  orig- 
inal plan.  Every  measure  is  taking  to  prevent  them ;  but 
the  removal  of  our  baggage  is  attended  with  infinite  diffi- 
culty and  delays.  Our  post,  from  its  situation,  is  not  so 
advantageous  as  could  be  wished,  and  was  only  intended 
as  temporary  and  occasional,  till  the  stores  belonging  to 
the  army,  which  had  been  deposited  here,  could  be  re- 
moved. The  enemy  coming  on  so  suddenly  has  distress- 
ed us  much.  They  are  now  close  at  hand,  and  most 
probably  will  in  a  little  time  commence  their  second  at- 
tack ;  we  expect  it  every  hour ;  perhaps  it  is  beginning ; 
I  have  just  heard  the  report  of  some  cannon."  Nothing 
more  occurred,  however,  than  slight  skirmishes  between 
the  advanced  parties.  On  reconnoitring  the  camp,  Gren- 
eral  Howe  thought  it  too  strong  for  an  assault,  and  re- 
solved to  wait  for  a  reinforcement  from  Earl  Percy,  then 
at  Haerlem.  This  arrived  in  two  days,  and  the  31st  of 
October  was  fixed  on  for  the  attack;  but  a  heavy  rain 
caused  it  again  to  be  deferred. 

The  same  night  General  Washington  drew  all  his  troops  ^^^^ 
to  another  position  on  the   hills  in  his  rear,   which  the  ■luon. 
delays  of  his  opponent  had  allowed  him  time  to  fortify,   octobtrsi. 
and  which  could  be  more  easily  defended  than  his  first 
camp.     So  judiciously  was   this  movement  planned  and 
conducted,  that  it  was  carried  into  effect  without  loss  or 
molestation,   and  even  without  being  discovered  by  the 
British  army.     The  idea  of  a  battle  was  now  abandoned 
by  General  Howe ;  he  despaired  of  being  able  to  dislodge 
the  Americans  from  thi&  strong  position ;  and  it  was  soon  The  sriuih 
ascertained,   that  he  was  withdrawing  his  army  towards 
the  Hudson  and  Kingsbridge.  ^t 
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As  this  might  be  a  feint  to  entice  the  American  forces 
from  the  hilly  country,  Washington  remained  in  his  new 
camp  fcNT  a  few  days,  till  it  was  found  that  the  enemy 
were  actually  retracing  their  steps.  It  was  then  ftweseeUi 
that  their  first  grand  manoBUvre  would  be  to  invest  Fort 
Washington ;  and  their  next  to  pass  the  Hudson,  and  car- 
ry the  war  into  New  Jersey,  and  perhaps  make  a  push 
for  Philadelphia.  To  meet  these  changes  in  the  best  man- 
ner he  could,  he  ordered  all  the  troops  belonging  to  the 
States  west  of  the  Hudson,  five  thousand  in  number,  to 
cross  the  river  at  King's  Ferry,  all  the  crossing  places  be- 
low being  obstructed  by  British  vessels.  The  rest  of  tiie 
army,  composed  of  New  York  and  eastern  tro<^,  was 
separated  into  two  divisions.  One  of  these,  under  Gen- 
eral Heath,  was  stationed  on  both  sides  of  the  river  in 
the  Highlands,  to  defend  those  passes.  The  other,  amount- 
ing to  about  four  thousand  men,  of  whom  many  were 
militia,  whose  times  of  service  were  soon  to  exjHre,  was 
left  in  the  camp  near  .White  Plains,  commanded  by  Cren- 
eral  Lee,  with  discretionary  instructicHis  to  continue  on 
that  side  of  the  Hudson,  or  to  follow  the  Commander-in- 
chief  into  New  Jersey,  as  he  should  judge  expedient  when 
the  designs  of  the  enemy  were  unfolded.  Having  given 
these  orders.  General  Washington  inspected  the  posts  at 
the  Highlands,  and  then  repaired  to  Haekinsac,  at  which 
place  the  troops  that  had  crossed  the  river  assembled,  af- 
ter a  circuitous  march  of  more  than  sixty  miles. 

General  Howe  moved  his  whole  amfj  to  the  neigh- 
boriiood  of  Eingsbridge.  At  his  approach  the  Americans 
retired  from  Fort  Independerfce,  destroyed  the  bridge  over 
Haerlem  River,  and  withdrew  to  the  lines  near  Fort  Wasli- 
ington.  Thirty  flat-boats  had  passed  up  the  Hudson  un- 
discovered in  the  night,  and  entered  Haerlem  River,  which, 
joined  to  others  brought  in  from  the  East  River,  afforded 
ample  means  to  the  British  army  for  crossing  to  New 
York  Island.  It  was  resolved  to  make  the  assault  on  the 
fort  from  four  different  points.  The  Britii^  adjutants 
general  was  sent  to  Colonel  Magaw,   the  commander  in 
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the  fort,   with  a  summons  to  sanender,  which    Colonel  chaptbe 
Magaw  rejected,  sajring  be  would  defend  himself  to  the       "' 
last  extremity.  1776. 

The  next  morning,  November  16th,  General  Sjiyphau-  oaptmor 
sen  adTaneed  with  a  body  of  Hessians  to  the  north  of  tnSon- 
the  fort,  and  conmienced  the  attack.  Ead  Percy  nearly  not.  le. 
at  the  same  time  assailed  the  outer  lines  on  the  south ; 
and  two  parties  landed  at  some  distance  firom  each  other, 
after  crossing  Haerlem  River,  and  forced  their  way  up 
the  steep  and  rugged  ascents  on  that  side.  The  lines  in 
every  part  were  defended  with  great  resolution  and  ob* 
stinacy;  but,  after  a  resistance  of  four  or  five  hours,  the 
men  were  driven  into  the  fort,  and  Colonel  Magaw  was 
compelled  to  surrender  the  whole  garrison  prisoners  of 
war.  The  American  loss  was  about  fifty  killed,  and  two 
thousand  dght  hundred  and  eighteen  prisoners,  including 
officers  and  privates.  The  number  of  men  originally  left 
with  Colonel  Magaw  was  only  two  thousand ;  but,  when 
the  attack  was  threatened,  General  Greene  sent  over  re- 
inforcements from  Fort  Lee. 

This  was  the  severest  blow  which  the  American  arms  Pwueoim 
had  yet  sustained,  and  it  hi^pened  at  a  most  unpropitious  tmctwm 
time.  That  there  was  a  great  fault  somewhere,  has  never 
been  disputed.  To  whom  it  belongs,  has  been  made  a 
question.  The  i»roject  of  holding  the  post,  after  the  Brit^ 
ish  began  to  retreat  from  White  Plains,  was  General 
Greene's ;  and,  as  he  had  commanded  at  the  station  sev^al 
weeks,  he  was  presumed  to  be  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  the  garrison  and  its  means  of  defence, 
and  deference  was  paid  to  his  judgment.  Eight  days  be- 
fore the  attack,  Washington  wrote  to  General  Ghreene ; 
'^  If  we  cannot  prevent  vessels  from  passing  up,  and  the 
enemy  are  possessed  of  the  surrounding  country,  what 
valuable  purpose  can  it  answer  to  attempt  to  hold  a  post, 
from  which  the  expected  benefit  cannot  be  bad?  I  am 
therefore  inclined  to  think,  that  it  will  not  be  prudent  to 
hazard  the  stores  and  men  at  Mount  Washington ;  but,  as 
you  are  on  the  qpot,  I  leave  it  to  you  to  give  such  orders. 
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as  to  evacuating  Mount  Washington,  as  you  may  judge 
best."  Nothing  more  decisive  could  be  said  without  giv- 
1776.  ing  a  positive  order,  which  he  was  always  reluctant  to 
do,  when  he  had  confidence  in  an  officer  on  a  separate 
command.  His  opinion,  that  the  troops  ought  to  be  with- 
drawn, is  clearly  intimated.  General  Greene  replied ;  '^  I 
cannot  help  thinking  the  garrison  is  of  advantage ;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  it  to  be  in  any  great  danger.  The  men 
can  be  brought  off  at  any  time,  but  the  stores  may  not 
be  so  easily  removed.  Yet  I  think  they  may  be  got  off, 
if  matters  grow  desperate."  To  this  opinion  General 
Greene  adhered  to  the  last.  The  evening  before  the  as- 
sault. General  Washington  went  from  Hackinsac  to  Fort 
Lee ;  and  while  crossing  the  river,  with  the  view  of  vis- 
iting the  garrison,  he  met  Generals  Greene  and  Putnam 
returning,  who  told  him  ''the  troops  were  in  high  spirits, 
and  would  make  a  good  defence."  He  went  back  with 
them  to  Fort  Lee.  The  summons  to  surrender  had  al- 
ready been  received  ^y  Colonel  Magaw ;  the  attack  was 
expected  the  next  morning,  and  it  was  now  too  late  to 
withdraw  the  troops. 
WMhtiif-  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  written  from  Hackinsac  three 

tohtebro-  days  after  the  surrender.  General  Washington  said;  ''This 
post,  after  the  last  ships  went  past  it,  was  held  contrary 
to  my  wishes  and  opinion,  as  I  conceived  it  to  be  a  haz- 
ardous one ;  but,  it  having  been  determined  on  by  a  fiill 
council  of  general  officers,  and  a  resolution  of  Congress 
having  been  received,  strongly  expressive  of  their  desire, 
that  the  channel  of  the  river,  which  we  had  been  laboring 
to  stop  for  a  long  time  at  that  place,  might  be  obstructed, 
if  possible,  and  knowing  that  this  could  not  be  done,  un- 
less there  were  batteries  to  protect  the  obstruction,  I  did 
not  care  to  give  an  absolute  order  for  withdrawing  the 
garrison,  till  I  could  get  round  and  see  the  situation  of 
things,  and  then  it  became  too  late,  as  the  fort  was  in- 
vested. Upon  the  passing  of  the  last  ships,  I  had  given 
it  as  my  opnion  to  General  Greene,  under  whose  care  it 
was,  that  it  would  be  best  to  evacuate  the  place ;  but,  as 
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the  order  was  discretionary,  and  his  qpinion  differed  from  omtmrn 
Hiiiie,  it  nnhapiniy  was  delayed  too  long."  "*     ^ 

From  these  facts  it  seems  plain,  that  the  loss  of  the  1776. 
garrison,  in  the  manner  it  occurred,  was  the  consequence 
of  an  erroneous  judgment  on  the  part  of  General  Greene. 
How  far  the  Commanders-chief  should  have  overruled 
his  opinion,  or  whether,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  ought  to  have  given  a  peremptory  order,  it  may 
perhaps  be  less  easy  to  decide. 

Sir  William  Howe  followed  up  his  successes.  A  de-  Portut 
tachment  of  six  thousand  men,  led  by  Eari  Comwallis, 
landed  on  the  Jersey  side,  six  or  seven  miles  above  Fort 
Lee,  gained  the  high  groimds  with  artillery,  and  marched 
down  between  the  Hudson  and  Hackinsac  Rivers.  The 
whole  body  of  troops  with  Washington  not  being  equal  to 
this  force,  he  withdrew  the  garrison  from  Fort  Lee  to  the 
main  army  at  Hackinsac,  leaving  behind  the  heavy  can- 
non, many  tents,  and  a  large  quantity  of  baggage,  provision, 
and  other  stores,  which  the  rajad  advance  of  the  enemy 
made  it  impossible  to  secure.  Being  now  in  a  level  coun* 
try,  where  defence  was  difficult,  pent  up  between  rivers, 
and  pressed  by  a  force  double  his  own,  no  resource  re« 
mained  but  a  rajad  retreat.  The  Jersey  shore,  from  New 
York  to  Brunswic,  was  open  to  the  British  vessds,  and 
a  landing  might  be  effected  at  any  place  without  oppo^ 
sition.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  he  should  move 
towards  the  Delaware,  pursuing  a  route  near  the  Rariton 
River,  that  he  might  be  in  the  way  to  prevent  Greneral 
Howe  from  throwing  in  a  strong  detachment  between 
him  and  Philadelphia. 

While  on  the  march,  he  wrote  earnest  letters  to  the  Rairest 
governor  of  New  Jersey  and  to  Congress,  describing  his  New  - 
situation,  and  requesting  the  support  of  all  the  militia  from 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania,  that  could  be  called  into 
the  service.  When  he  arrived  at  Brunswic,  the  army  then 
with  him  amounted  to  less  than  four  thousand.  He  was 
closely  pursued  by  Comwallis;  but  the  retreat  was  ef- 
fected, without  loss,  to  Trenton,  where  he  crossed  the 
26 
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OBAFTIR  Delaware,  and  took  a  stand  on  the  western  side  of  that 
"^'  river,  securing  the  boats,  and  guarding  the  crossing-places 
X776.  fipQm  Coryell's  Ferry  to  Bristol.  At  this  time  the  number 
«X*^Sfc.  ^^  ^  m^a,  fit  for  duty,  was  about  three  thousand.  The 
enemy  did  not  attempt  to  pass  the  rirer.  For  the  present, 
General  Howe  was  contented  with  having  overrun  New 
Jersey ;  and  he  covered  his  acquisition  by  a  chain  of  can- 
tonments at  Pennington,  Trenton,  Bordentown,  and  Bur- 
lington. In  these  positions,  the  two  armies  continued  with 
little  change  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

The  troops,  constituting  the  Flying  Camp  heretofore 
mentioned,  were  all  enlisted  in  the  middle  States,  and  en- 
gaged for  a  year.  Their  term  of  service  expired  during 
the  march,  and  none,  except  a  small  part  of  those  from 
Pennsylvania,  could  be  prevailed  on  to  stay  longer.  The 
Board  of  War  suggested  a  plan  for  enlisting  prisoners,  and 
appealed  to  the  example  of  the  enemy.  General  Wash- 
ington opposed  the  measure,  as  not  accordant  with  the 
rules  of  honorable  warfare,  and  said  he  should  remonstrate 
on  the  subject  to  Sir  William  Howe.  He  moreover  thought 
it  impolitic.  In  times  of  danger,  such  recruits  would  al- 
ways be  the  most  backward,  fearing  the  punishment  they 
would  receive  if  captured,  and  communicating  their  fears 
to  the  other  soldiers.  Prisoners  would  likewise  be  tempted 
to  enlist  with  the  intention  to  desert  and  carry  intelligence 
to  the  enemy,  for  which  they  would  be  largely  rewarded. 
Under  no  circumstances,  therefore,  could  confidence  be 
placed  in  such  men;  and  the  chance  was,  that  they 
would  do  much  harm. 

From  the  time  the  army  separated  at  White  Plains, 
General  Lee  had  acted  a  very  extraordinary  part.  Wash- 
ington requested  him,  in  a  letter  written  at  Hackinsac,  to 
lead  his  division  into  New  Jersey,  and  join  the  army  on 
its  march.  This  was  soon  followed  by  a  positive  order, 
which  was  often  repeated.  General  Lee  sent  back  various 
excuses,  lingered  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson,  endeav- 
ored to  draw  away  two  thousand  of  General  Heath's  men 
from  the  Highlands,  contrary  to  the  instructions  given  by 
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General  Washington  to  the  latter;  and,  after  crossing  chai 
with  apparent  reluctance  into  Jersey,  his  progress  was  so  "^ 
slow,  that,  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  he  first  received  ^^^® 
orders  to  march,  he  had  only  reached  Morristown.  The 
truth  is,  that  he  had  schemes  of  his  own,  which  he  was 
disposed  to  effect  at  the  hazard  of  disobepng  the  Com* 
mander-in-chief.  In  the  first  place,  he  hoped  to  make  a 
brilliant  stroke  upon  New  York,  when  it  should  be  ex- 
hausted of  troops  for  the  expedition  towards  the  Delaware ; 
and  next,  after  crossing  the  Hudson,  he  still  fostered  the 
design  of  performing  some  signal  exploit  by  attacking  the 
enemy  in  their  rear.  But  his  ambitious  projects  and  hopes 
were  suddenly  cut  short.  While  on  his  march,  not  far 
from  Baskingridge,  he  lodged  one  night  at  a  pivate  house 
three  miles  from  his  army,  with  a  small  guard.  A  Tory 
in  the  neighborhood  gave  notice  of  his  situation  to  the 
enemy,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  house  was  sorroimd-  D«e.  is. 
ed  by  a  party  of  light-horse,  commanded  by  Colonel  Har- 
court,  who  took  him  prisoner,  and  bore  him  off  in  triumph 
to.  the  British  camp. 

This  event  created  a  strong  sensation  of  surprise  and  suapieiona 
regret  throughout  the  country.  The  military  talents,  ex-  motiTwoc 
perience,  and  activity  of  General  Lee  had  inspired  univer- 
sal confidence,  and  raised  high  expectations  in  the  minds 
of  the  people.  He  had  served  in  America  during  the  last 
war,  and  afterwards  with  distinguished  reputation  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe.  His  recent  enterprise  and  suc- 
cesses at  the  south  had  confirmed  the  good  opinion  before 
entertained  of  his  abilities  and  skill.  His  capture,  there- 
fore, considering  the  circumstances,  appeared  inexplicable. 
Public  sentiment,  ever  prone  to  extremes,  took  a  direction 
unfavorable  to  his  character.  As  no  plausible  reason  could 
be  assigned  for  his  conduct  in  exposing  himself  so  incau- 
tiously, it  was  surmised  that  he  was  a  voluntary  pisoner, 
and  sought  this  method  of  joining  the  enemy  without 
incurring  the  odium  of  desertion.  But  there  was  no  just 
ground  for  such  a  suspicion.  As  a  soldier,  he  was  true 
to  the  interests  of  his  adopted  country;  as  a  friend  to 
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vemrm  American  freedonii  hia  sincerity  may  be  queslioned.    Her* 

"'       boring   the    most  bitter  resentment    against    the    British 

1776.     King  and  ministry,  for  reas(xis  not  fully  understood,  he 

wished   to   see   them    humbled;    and  this  motive  alone 

would  have  impelled  him  to  embrace  any  cause  tending 

to  such  a  result 

chaMflror  Violent  in  his  temper,  hasty  in  his  resolves,  reckless 
in  adventure,  possessing  an  inordinate  self-confidence  and 
unbounded  ambiticm,  he  looked  upon  the  American  war 
as  presenting  an  opportunity  for  gratifying  at  the  same 
time  his  animosity  and  his  passion  for  glory.  He  entered 
heartily  into  the  measures  of  opposition  tq  the  British 
I  arms,  and  in  the  first  year  of  the  contest,  rendered  im- 

portant services ;  but,  believing  himself  superior  to  every 
other  officer  in  the  American  ranks,  impatient  of  contrd 
even  by  Congress  or  the  Ck)mmander-in-chief,  and  always 
pressing  on  the  veige  of  disobedience,  his  arrogance  had 
risen  to  a  pitch,  that  must  soon  have  led  to  mischievous 
consequences  to  himself,  and  perhaps  to  the  country,  if 
he  had  escaped  the  misfortune  of  captivity.  He  was  a 
man  of  genius,  well  educated,  and  a  skilful  writer ;  but 
eccentric  in  his  habits,  unsettled  in  his  principles,  often 
offensive  in  his  manners,  showing  little  deference  to  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  others,  and  little  regard  to  the 
usages  of  society. 

fftMBftiior  The  command  of  Lee's  division  devolved  on  General 
Sullivan,  who  marched  with  it  as  soon  as  possible  to  the 
main  army.  Four  regiments  under  Oeneral  Gates  also 
arrived  firom  Ticonderoga,  being  relieved  at  that  place  by 
the  retreat  of  General  Carletcm  to  Canada  for  winter- 
quarters.  These  were  all  the  regular  forces,  which  (Gen- 
eral Washington  could  draw  to  his  support.  Heath  was 
ordered  to  advance  with  a  part  of  his  division  from  the 
Highlands ;  but  the  taking  of  Rhode  Idand  by  the  British, 
and  the  threatening  appearance  of  the  enemy's  vessels  in 
the  Sound,  made  it  imprudent  to  weaken  that  post,  or  to 
call  away  any  of  the  eastern  troops,  and  the  order  was 
countermanded.      Thrae  regiments   on   their  maich  fix)m 
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Ticonderoga  were  <»rdered  to  halt  at  Monrlstown,  that,  in  ourm 

conjunctioii  with  a  body  of  militia  there  assembled,  they  — 

might  inspirit  the  inhabitants  and  protect  the  country  in  ^^7^* 
that  quarter. 

As  soon  as  the  ice  should  become  suffidently  strong,  it  coofrMiad. 

was  expected  the  enemy  would  pass  the  Delaware,  and  itemmm 
bring  all  their  force  to  bear  upon   Philadelphia.     Antici^ 
pating  this  event,  Gongress  adjourned  to  Baltimore.    Gren« 

eral  Putnam  took  the  command  of  the  miUtia  in  Phila*  Q«Mrtip^ 

BUB 

delphia,  being  instructed  to  throw  up  a  line  of  intrench* 
ments  and  redoubts  firom  the  Delaware  to  the  Schuylkill, 
and  prepare  for  an  obstinate  defence. 

This  was  the  gloomiest  period  of  the  war.  The  cam*  oioomr 
paign  had  been  Uttle  else,  than  a  series  of  disasters  and  ftiin* 
retreats.  The  enemy  had  gained  possession  of  Rhode  Id* 
and,  Long  Island,  the  city  of  New  York,  Staten  Island, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Jersejrs,  and  seemed  on  the 
point  of  extending  their  conquests  into  Pennsylvania.  By 
the  fatal  scheme  of  short  enlistments,  and  by  sickness, 
the  effective  force  with  General  Wadiington  had  dwin* 
died  away,  till  it  hardly  deserved  the  name  of  an  army. 
A  proclamation  was  published  jointly  by  Lord  Howe  and 
(General  Howe,  offering  pardon  in  the  King's  name  to  all, 
who  should  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  and  come  under 
his  protection  within  sixty  days.  Many  perscms,  among 
whom  were  men  of  wealth  and  consideration,  accepted 
these  terms,  and  went  over  to  the  enemy.  Others,  es* 
pecially  in  New  Jersey,  took  the  oath,  but  remained  at 
their  homes.  In  diort,  so  great  was  the  panic  and  so 
dark  the  prospect,  that  a  general  despondency  pervaded 
the  continent. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes  of  trial   and   discourage*  WMhtaf. 
ment,  Washington  stood  firm.     Whatever  his   apprehen*  bmumi  ' 
sions  may  have  been,  no  misgivings  were  manifest  in  his  nis 
conduct  or  his  counsels.     From  his  letters,  written  at  this 
time  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Delaware,  it  does  not 
appear  that  he  yielded  for  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  imme* 
diate  danger,  or  to  a  doubt  of  ultimate  success.     9a  the 
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oHApm  contrary,  they  breathe  the  same  determined  spirit,  and  are 
"*  marked  by  the  same  confidence,  calmness,  and  forethought, 
1776.  which  distinguish  them  on  all  other  occasions.  When 
asked  what  he  would  do,  if  Philadelphia  should  be  taken, 
he  is  reported  to  have  said ;  "  We  will  retreat  beyond  the 
Susquehanna  River;  and  thence,  if  necessary,  to  the  Al- 
legany Mountains.^'  Knowing,  as  he  did,  the  temper  of 
the  people,  the  deep  rooted  cause  of  the  controversy,  and 
the  actual  resources  of  the  confederacy,  he  was  not  dis- 
heartened by  temporary  misfortunes,  being  persuaded  that 
perseverance  would  at  last  overcome  every  obstacle.  While 
even  the  shadow  of  an  army  could  be  kept  in  the  field, 
the  war  must  be  carried  on  at  an  enormous  expense  by 
the  British  government,  which  the  wealthiest  nation  could 
not  long  sustain. 

Deeply  impressed  with  this  conviction,  and  making  it 
both  the  groundwork  of  his  policy  and  his  rule  of  action, 
he  applied  all  his  enei^ies  to  a  renovation  of  the  army, 
boldly  exposing  to  Congress  the  errors  of  their  former  sys- 
tems, and  earnestly  exhorting  them  to  a  more  effectual 
exercise  of  their  authority  in  giving  support  and  vigor  to 
the  military  establishment.  On  the  20th  of  December  he 
wrote  as  follows  to  the  President  of  Congress. 

Letter  or  «u      ''My  fecHngs  as  an  officer  and  a  man  have  been  such 

kortetioB  to  if  w 

concieM.  as  to  force  me  to  say,  that  no  person  ever  had  a  greater 
Dec  90.  choice  of  difficulties  to  contend  with  than  I  have.  It  is 
needless  to  add,  that  short  enlistments,  and  a  mistaken 
dependence  upon  militia,  have  been  the  origin  of  all  our 
misfortunes,  and  the  great  accumulation  of  our  debt.  We 
find.  Sir,  that  the  enemy  are  daily  gathering  strength  from 
the  disaffected.  This  strength,  like  a  snowball,  by  rolling, 
will  increase,  unless  some  means  can  be  devised  to  check 
effectually  the  progress  of  the  enemy's  arms.  Militia  may 
possibly  do  it  for  a  little  while ;  but  in  a  little  while, 
also,  and  the  militia  of  those  States,  which  have  been  fre- 
quently called  upon,  will  not  turn  out  at  all ;  or,  if  they  do, 
it  will  be  with  so  much  reluctance  and  doth,  as  to  amount 
to  the  same  thing     Instance  New  Jersey !    Witness  Penn- 
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sylvania !  Could  any  thing  but  the  Bhrer  Delaware  have 
saved  Philadelphia?  Can  any  thing  (the  exigency  of  the 
case  indeed  may  justify  it)  be  more  destructive  to  the  r&«  1776. 
cruiting  service^  than  giving  ten  dollars'  bounty  for  six 
weeks'  service  of  the  militia  who  come  in,  you  cannot  tell 
howy  go,  you  cannot  tell  when,  and  act,  you  cannot  tell 
where,  consume  your  i»roviBionsy  exhaust  your  stores,  and 
leave  you  at  last  at  a  critical  moment? 

"These,  Sir,  are  the  men  I  am  to  depend  upon  ten  urgMuta. 
days  hence;  this  is  the  basis  on  which  your  cause  will  vmy. 
and  must  for  ever  depend,  till  you  get.  a  large  standing 
army  sufficient  of  itself  to  oppose  the  enemy.  I  therefore 
beg  leave  to  give  it  as  my  humble  opinion,  that  eighty- 
eight  battalions  are  by  no  means  equal  to  the  opposition 
you  are  to  make,  and  that  a  moment's  time  is  not  to  be 
lost  in  raising  a  greater  number,  not  less,  in  my  opinion 
and  the  opinion  of  my  officers,  than  a  hundred  and  ten. 
It  may  be  urged,  that  it  will  be  found  difficult  enough  to 
complete  the  first  number.  This  may  be  true,  and  yet 
the  officers  of  a.  himdred  and  ten  battalions  will  recruit 
many  more  men,  than  those  of  eighty-eight.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  is  not  a  time  to  stand  upon  expense ;  our  funds 
are  not  the  only  object  of  consideration.  The  State  of  New 
York  have  added  one  battalion  (I  wish  they  had  made  it 
two)  to  their  quota.  If  any  good  officers  will  offer  to 
raise  men  upon  Continental  pay  and  establishment  in  this 
qoarter,  I  shall  encourage  them  to  do  so,  and  regiment 
them  when  they  have  done  it.    If  Congress  disapprove  of  ^ 

this  proceeding,  they  will  please  to  signify  it,  as  I  mean 
it  for  the  best.  It  may  be  thought  that  I  am  going  a 
good  deal  out  of  the  line  of  my  duty,  to  adopt  these 
measures,  or  to  advise  thus  fredy.  A  character  to  lose,  an 
estate  to  forfeit,  the  inestimable  blessings  of  liberty  at 
stake,  and  a  life  devoted,  must  be  my  excuse." 

This  representation,  and  others  of  like  import,  had  their  cobctm 

1  -,      "^         « -  .    '  ,.  ,  .  .  adopt  hii 

due    effect      Notwithstanding  the    extreme    sensitiveness  comueiii, 
hitherto  shown  by  Congress,  in  regard  to  a  military  as-  JjP^^ 
cendency,  the  priosent  crisis  was  such,  as  to  silence  the  p<^«« 
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opposition,  if  not  to  change  the  sentimentSy  of  the  mem- 
bttts  who  had  looked  with  distrust  upon  erery  measure 
17 re.  lending  to  strengthen  the  military  arm.  General  Wash- 
ington was  at  once  invested  with  extraordinarj  powers. 
Dm.  ST.  By  a  formal  resolve  he  was  authorized  to  raise  sixteen 
battalions  of  infantry,  in  addition  to  the  eighty-eight  al- 
ready voted  by  Ck>ngre8s,  and  i^^M>int  the  ofileers ;  to  raise 
and  equip  three  thousand  light-horse,  three  regiments  of 
artillery,  and  a  corps  of  engineers ;  to  call  upon  any  of 
the  States  for  such  aids  of  militia  as  he  should  judge 
necessary;  to  form  magazines  of  provisions;  to  diwplBce 
and  appoint  all  officers  imder  the  rank  of  brigadiers,  and 
fill  up  vacancies  in  every  part  of  the  army;  to  take 
whatever  he  sliould  want  for  the  use  of  the  army,  allow- 
ing the  inhabitants  a  reasonable  price  for  the  same ;  and 
to  arrest  and  confine  persons,  who  refused  to  receive  the 
Continental  currency,  or  who  were  otherwise  disaffected 
to  the  American  cause,  and  to  report  them  for  trial  to  tlie 
States  of  which  they  were  citizens.  These  powers  con- 
stituted him  in  all  respects  a  military  Dictator.  They 
were  to  continue  six  months ;  and  in  his  exercise  of  them 
he  fully  justified  the  confidence  of  Congress,  as  expressed 
in  the  preamble  to  the  resolve,  in  which  it  is  said  they 
were  granted  in  consequence  of  a  perfect  reliance  on  his 
wisdom,  vigor,  and  uprightness. 
CMtiowMi  In  this  case,  as  in  all  others  where  power  was  intrust- 
•ra.  ^'^'  ed  to  him,  whether  acting  in  a  military  or  civil  capacity, 
he  was  cautious  to  exercise  it  no  farther  than  to  effect 
the  single  end  for  which  it  was  designed.  Fearless  in 
the  discharge  of  duty,  and  never  shrinking  fit>m  responsi- 
biUty,  he  was  at  the  same  time  free  from  the  vanity, 
which  too  often  besets  men  in  high  stations,  of  gaining 
personal  consequence  by  making  himself  felt  as  the  cen- 
tre and  moving  spring  of  the  operations  over  which  he 
had  control.  No  man  was  more  vigilant  in  seeing  that 
every  thing  was  properly  done;  but  he  was  willing  that 
others  should  be  the  agents,  or  the  contrivers,  and  that 
every  one  should  have  the  credit  and  the  praise  of  his 
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worthy  deeds.     In  the  present  instance,  therefore,  when  ohaftbr 
Congress  or  the  goTemments  of  the  States  voluntarily  re-       °^ 
liered  him  fit>m  a  pert  of  his  task,  which  they  sometimes     I77e. 
did  while  he  possessed  the  dictatorship,   so  far  was   he 
from  thinking  it  an  encroachment  on  his  authority  or  an 
interference,  that  he  expressed  satisfaction  and  thanks.* 

To  the  main  point,  however,  of  reforming  and  recruit-  A^vm^dn- 
ing  the  army,  he  gave  his  immediate  and  earnest  atten-  ^^JEt 
tion.    In  advancing  this  object,  he  employed  the  powers  *>™y* 
with  which  he  was  invested  to  their  fullest  extent.     The 
mode  of  appointing  officers  was  one  of  the  most  serious 
defects  in    the  system  recently  established  by  Congress. 
Some  of  the  States  had  neglected  to  complete   their  ap- 

*  After  he  had  been  invested  with  the  above  dictatorial  office,  the 
Coancil  of  Safety  of  New-  York  apolog^ized  to  him  for  certain  meaaurea 
they  had  taken  in  regard  to  the  troope  of  that  State,  which  they  after* 
warda  discovered  to  have  been  an  invasion  of  the  powers  properly  be* 
longing  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  Washington  replied ;  ^  I  shoold  be 
unhappy  in  the  belief  that  any  part  of  my  letter  to  yon  coald  be  con- 
stmed  into  the  slightest  hint,  that  you  wish  to  interfere  in  the  militaiy 
line.  Heaven  knows  that  I  greatly  want  the  aid  of  every  good  man,  and 
that  there  are  not  such  enviable  pleasures  attending  my  situation,  as  to 
make  me  too  jealous  of  its  prerogatives.  Rather  than  complain  of  your 
late  efforts  in  the  military  way,  yoa  deserve  the  thanks  of  us^all,  and 
I  feel  myself  happy  in  this  opportunity  of  returning  you  mine  in  the 
greatest  truth  and  sincerity." 

The  resolves  of  Congress,  conferring  the  above  powers,  were  trans- 
mitted to  Washington  by  the  Committee,  who  remained  in  Philadelphia 
when  the  Congress  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  namely,  Robert  Morris, 
Clymer,  and  Walton.  In  their  letter  they  said; —  <*We  $nd  by  these 
resolves,  that  your  Excellency's  hands  will  be  strengthened  with  very 
ample  powers;  and  a  new  reformation  of  the  army  seems  to  have  its 
origin  therein.  Happy  it  is  for  this  country,  that  the  General  of  their 
forces  can  safely  be  intrusted  with  the  most  unlimited  power,  and 
neither  personal  security,  liberty,  nor  property,  be  in  the  least  degree 
endangered  thereby." 

To  no  one,  who  has  been  conspicuous  in  histoiy,  could  the  words  of 
Ennius,  as  quoted  by  Cicero  in  illustration  of  the  character  of  Fabius 
Maximus,  be  more  appropriately  applied  than  to  Washington* 

"  Unas  qui  nobis  canctando  restitoit  rem  ; 
Non  ponebat  enim  romores  ante  salutem; 
Ergo  magisqoe  magisqoe  viri  none  gbria  daitt" 

27  V 
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GHAPTSE  poinUnents;  and  gexierally  these  were  made  with  so  little 
'^  judgment,  and  with  such  a  disregard  of  military  rules, 
1776.  that  officers  without  worth  or  experience  had  been  put 
over  the  beads  of  those,  who  were  accustomed  to  service, 
and  had  given  proofs  of  their  valor  and  ability.  By  his 
power  to  displace,  and  to  fill  up  vacancies,  Washington 
rectified  these  errors  as  far  as  prudence  would  permit. 
The  appointments  for  the  sixteen  additional  battalions  of 
mfantry,  and  the  new  regiments  of  light-horse,  artillery, 
and  engineers,  being  wholly  in  his  hands,  he  took  care 
to  provide  for  meritorious  officers,  who  had  been  over- 
looked by  the  States;  thus  removing  their  disgust,  secur- 
ing a  valuable  accession  to  the  army,  and  inducing  many 
privates  to  reenlist,  who  had  participated  in  the  dissatis- 
faction of  their  officers.  His  rule  in  this  respect  is  indi- 
cated in  a  letter  of  instructions  to  Colonel  Baylor,  who 
was  to  command  a  regiment  of  light-horse. 
Htonitofbr  '' As  nothing  contributes  so  much  to  the  ccHistitution  of 
ofoiiiom.  a  good  regiment,"  said  he,  ^'as  a  good  corps  of  officers, 
and  no  method  is  so  likely  to  obtain  these,  as  leaving  the 
choice  in  a  great  measure  to  the  gentleman,  who  is  to 
reap  the  honors  or  share  the  disgrace  of  their  behavior,  I 
shall  vest  you  with  the  power  of  nominating  the  officers  of 
your  regiment,  except  the  field-officers ;  claiming  to  myself 
a  negative  upon  a  part  or  the  whole,  if  I  have  reason  to 
suspect  an  improper  choice.  I  earnestly  recommend  to  you 
to  be  circumspect  in  your  choice  of  officers.  Take  none 
but  gentlemen ;  let  no  local  attachments  influence  you ; 
do  not  suffer  your  good  nature,  when  an  application  is 
made,  to  say  yes,  when  you  ought  to  say  no ;  remember 
that  it  is  a  public,  not  a  private  cause,  that  is  to  be  in- 
jured or  benefited  by  your  choice;  recollect,  also,  that 
no  instance  has  yet  happened  of  good  or  bad  behavior  in 
a  corps  in  our  service,  that  has  not  originated  with  the 
officers.  Do  not  take  old  men,  nor  yet  fill  your  corps 
.  with  boys,  especially  for  captains." 
Plant  uftc  Before  these  measures  for  arranging  the  army  were  ma- 
enamytt      turcd,  Other  oveuts  of  great  miportance  occurred,   which 
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gave  a  new  hce  to  affairs.  From  the  moment  Washing-  oraptbr 
ton  crossed  the  Delaware,  his  thoughts  were  tamed  upon  "^ 
devising  some  method  to  retrieve  his  losses,  or  at  least  to  1770. 
impede  the  progress  and  derange  the  plans  of  the  enemy. 
For  several  days  it  was  uncertain  what  cdurse  Greneral 
Howe  would  pursue.  The  river  continued  free  from  ice 
longer  than  was  expected.  He  kept  his  detachments  can- 
toned at  the  places  Where  they  had  first  been  lodged,  the 
strongest  being  at  Brunswic,  ready  to  move  in  any  direc- 
tion at  a  short  notice.  Meantime  the  American  force 
gained  accessions  by  Lee's  division,  the  regiments  £rom 
Ticonderoga,  and  the  militia  from  Philadelphia  and  the 
eastern  parts  of  Pennsylvania,  who  turned  out  with  spirit 
and  in  considerable  numbers.  These  latter  troops  were  in 
two  bodies,  one  at  Bnstol  under  Greneral  Cadwalader,  the 
other  nearly  opposite  the  town  of  Trenton,  commanded  by 
General  Ewing.  The  Continental  regiments  were  still 
retained  in  their  original  position  higher  up  the  river. 

At  length  General  Washington  resolved  to  hazard  the  podtionor 
bold  experiment  of  recrossing  the  Delaware,  and  attacking  miea!^**"' 
the  enemy  on  their  own  groimd.  At  Trenton  were  three 
regiments  of  Hessians,  amounting  to  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  a  troop  of  British  light-horse.  Small  de- 
tachments were  stationed  at  Bordentown,  Burlington,  Black 
Horse,  and  Mount  Holly.  These  latter  posts  were  to  be 
assaulted  by  Cadwalader,  who  was  to  cross  near  Bristol, 
while  Washington  should  cross  above  Trenton,  and  Ewing 
a  little  below,  and  unite  in  the  attack  upon  the  Hessians 
in  that  place.  The  night  of  the  25th  of  December  was 
fixed  on  for  making  the  attempt. 

At  dusk,  the  Continental  troops  selected  for  the  ser-  s^tieor 
vice,  and  commanded  by  General  Washington  in  person, 
amounting  to  two  thousand  four  hundred  men,  with  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery,  began  to  cross  at  M*Konkey>  Ferry, 
nine  miles  above  Trenton,  and  it  was  supposed  they  would 
all  be  passed  over  by  twelve  o^clock ;  but  the  floating  ice 
retarded  the  boats  so  much,  that  it  was  almost  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning  before  the  whole  body,  with  the 
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CHAPTER  artillery,  was  landed  on  the  oi^)08ite  bank  of  the  river 
'^  ready  to  march.  The  troops  were  then  formed  in  two 
1776,  divisions.  One  of  these,  commanded  by  General  Sullivan, 
marched  in  the  road  near  the  river;  and  the  other,  led 
by  General  Greene,  moved  down  a  road  farther  to  the 
left,  called  the  Pennington  road.  General  Washington 
was  with  this  division.  The  roads  entered  the  town  at 
different  points,  and  as  the  distance  by  each  was  nearly 
the  same,  it  was  intended  that  the  attacks  should  begin 
simultaneously.  At  eight  o'clock  the  left  division  fell  in 
with  the  enemy's  advanced  guard,  and  almost  at  the 
same  instant  a  firing  was  heard  on  the  right,  which  show- 
ed that  the  other  division  had  arrived.  They  both  pushed 
forward  into  the  town,  meeting  with  little  opposition,  ex- 
cept from  two  or  three  pieces  of  artillery,  which  were 
soon  taken.  The  Hessians,  being  driven  from  the  town 
and  hard  pressed,  made  a  show  of  retreating  towards 
Princeton,  but  were  checked  by  a  body  of  troops  sent 
to  intercept  them.  Finding  themselves  surrounded,  and 
seeing  no  other  way  of  escape,  they  all  surrendered  pris- 
oners of  war. 

The  number  of  prisoners  was  twenty-three  officers  and 


TrMtoB.  eight  hundred  and  eighty-six  privates.  Others  were  foimd 
concealed  in  houses,  making  in  the  whole  about  a  thou- 
sand. The  British  light-horse,  and  four  or  five  hundred 
Hessians,  escaped  at  the  beginning  of  the  action  over  the 
bridge  across  the  Assanpink,  and  fled  to  Bordentown.  Six 
brass  fieldpieces  and  a  thousand  stand  of  arms,  were 
the  trophies  of  victory.  Ck)lonel  Rahl,  the  Hessian  com- 
mander and  a  gallant  officer,  was  mortally  wounded.  Six 
Dther  officers  and  between  twenty  and  thirty  men  were 
killed.  The  American  loss  was  two  privates  killed  and 
two  others  firozen  to  death.  Captain  William  Washington, 
distinguished  as  an  officer  of  cavabry  at  a  later  period  of 
the  war,  and  Lieutenant  Monroe,  afterwards  President  of 
the  United  States,  were  wounded  in  a  brave  and  suc- 
cessful assault  upon  the  enemy's  artillery.  The  fact,  that 
two  men  died  by  suffering  firom  cold,  is  a  proof  of  the 
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intense  severity  of  the  weather.      It  snowed  and  hailed  OHApTBm 
ddring  the  whole  march.  *^ 


The  ice  had  formed  so  fast  in  the  river  below  Tren-  1776* 
ton,  that  it  was  impracticable  for  the  troops  under  Cad-  ■otomw 
walader  and  Ewing  to  pass  over  at  the  times  agreed  waratokia 
upon.  Cadwalader  succeeded  in  landing  a  battalion  of 
infantry;  but  the  ice  on  the  margin  of  the  stream  was 
in  such  a  condition,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  land  the 
artillery,  and  they  all  returned.  If  Ewing  had  crossed, 
as  was  proposed,  and  taken  possession  of  the  bridge  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  the  party  that  fled  would 
have  been  intercepted  and  captured.  And  there  was  the 
fairest  prospect  that  Cadwalader  would  have  been  equally 
fortunate  against  the  detachments  below,  or  have  driven 
them  towards  Trenton,  where  they  would  have  met  a 
victorious  army.  This  part  of  the  plan  having  failed, 
and  the  enemy  being  in  force  at  Princeton  and  Kunswic, 
it  was  thought  advisable  by  General  Washuigton  not  to 
hazard  any  thing  further,  especially  as  his  men  were  ex- 
hausted with  fatigue.  He  recrossed  the  Delaware  with 
his  prisoners  the  same  day,  and  gained  his  encampment 
on  the  other  side. 

The  British  and  Hessian  troops  posted  at  Bordentown,  Twmmmtt 
and  in  the  vicinity  of  that  place,  inunediately  retreated  wimifain, 
to  Princeton,  so  that  the  whole  line  of  the  enemy's  can-  wtqwi«i» 

'  '  M  Trenton. 

tonments  along  the  Delaware  was  broken  up  and  driven 
back.  As  soon  as  his  troops  were  refreshed.  General 
Washington  again  passed  over  the  Delaware,  and  took 
up  his  quarters  at  Trenton,  resolved  to  pursue  the  enemy, 
or  adopt  such  other  measures  as  his  situation  would  jus- 
tify. Meanwhile  General  Cadwalader  succeeded  in  cross- 
ing over  with  eighteen  hundred  Pennsylvania  militia,  who 
were  followed  by  as  many  more  under  General  Mifflin, 
all  of  whom  formed  a  junction  with  the  main  army  at 
Trenton. 

At  this  critical  moment  the  term  of  service  of  several  Tketermor 
regiments  expired,  the  dissolution  of  the  old  army  occur-  manjr  of  th« 
ring  on  the  last  day  of  the  year ;   and,   worn  down  with  pire*. 
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Trenton. 
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the  extraordinary  hardships  of  the  campaign,  the  men 
seemed  at  first  determined  to  go  off  in  a  body,  and  re- 
turn to  their  homes.  By  much  persuasion,  however,  and 
the  exertions  of  their  officers,  seconded  by  a  bounty  of 
ten  dollars  to  each  man,  more  than  half  of  them  agreed 
to  remain  six  weeks  longer. 

It  was  not  presumed  that  Sir  William  Howe  would  long 
permit  the  Americans  quietly  to  possess  the  advantages 
they  had  gained,  or  delay  to  retaliate  for  the  disasters  his 
army  had  suffered.  He  was  now  in  New  York;  and, 
when  the  intelligence  of  the  late  events  reached  that  city, 
he  ordered  Lord  Cornwallis,  then  on  the  eve  of  embark- 
ing for  Europe,  to  suspend  his  departure,  and  take  the 
conmiand  in  the  Jerseys.  This  officer  hastened  to  Prince- 
ton, followed  by  additional  forces  from  Brunswic.  In  the 
morning  of  the  2d  of  January,  it  was  ascertained  that 
the  enemy's  battalions  were  marching  towards  Trenton, 
and  General  Washington  prepared  to  meet  an  attack.  To 
harass  them  on  their  march,  and  retard  their  progress,  he 
sent  out  strong  parties  on  the  road  to  Princeton,  with  or- 
ders to  skirmish  at  every  advantageous  position.  These 
orders  were  faithfully  obeyed,  and  the  head  of  the  ene- 
my's columns  did.  not  reach  Trenton  till  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon.  The  American  army  then  retired  to  the 
high  ground  beyond  the  Assanpink.  The  bridge  was  de- 
fended by  artillery,  and  a  sharp  cannonade  was  kept  up, 
particularly  at  that  point,  and  at  the  fords  above  the 
bridge,  which  the  enemy  attempted  to  pass.  At  dusk  the 
firing  ceased,  and  Lord  Cornwallis  encamped  his  troops 
near  the  village,  intending  to  renew  the  combat  in  the 
morning,  when  his  reinforcements  should  arrive.  The 
Americans  encamped  on  the  ground  they  occupied  after 
crossing  the  Assanpink,  and  the  fires  kindled  by  the  two 
armies  were  in  full  view  of  each  other. 

To  all  appearance  a  general  action  must  be  fought  the 
next  day,  and  this  with  fearful  odds,  as  the  British  were 
superior  in  numbers,  and  immeasurably  so  in  the  disci- 
pline and  experience  of  their  men ;    for  more  than  half 
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of  the  AuMrican  army  eonatsled  of  militaft,  who  had  never  chapter 
seen  a  battle,  and  had  been  but  a  few  days  in  the  service.  "* 
At  the  beginning  of  the  evening  General  Washington  ^'^'^'^^ 
assembled  his  officers  in  cotmcil  and  a  bold  resolution 
was  adopted.  From  the  number  of  Lord  Comwallis's 
troops  it  was  rightly  conjectured,  that  he  could  not  have 
left  many  in  the  rear;  and  it  was  decided  to  move  by 
a  concealed  march  on  th^  east  side  of  the  Assanpink  to 
Princeton.  If  no  obstacles -were  met  with  on  the  way, 
it  was  possible  that  the  army  might  push  onward  to 
Bnmswic,  surprise  the  enemy  there,  and  capture  the 
stores,  before  Lord  Cknmwallis  could  return.  To  secure 
his  baggage  and  prevent  it  from  oacumbering  the  army. 
General  Washington  ordered  it  to  be  silently  removed  to 
Bttrtington,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night  commenced 
his  march.  That  the  suspicion  of  the  enemy  might  not 
be  awakened,  the  fires  were  kept  burning,  and  the  guards 
were  ordered  to  remain  at  the  bridge  cind  the  fords,  till 
the  approach  of  daylight,  when  they  were  to  follow. 
Men  were  employed  during  the  night  digging  an  in- 
trenchment  so  near  the  enemy's  sentries,  that  they  could 
be  heard  at  their  work. 

,  Pursuing  a  circuitous  route,  General  Washington  reached  sattto  or 
Princeton  a  little  after  sunrise.  Three  British  regiments 
were  found  there,  being  the  seventeenth,  fortieth,  and  **"^ 
fifty-fifth,  commanded  by  Colonel  Mawhood,  two  of  Which 
were  designed  to  reinforce  Lord  Comwallis  that  morning 
at  Trenton.  These  two  were  already  on  their  march. 
The  American  vanguard  first  engaged  the  seventeenth, 
and  a  short  but  very  severe  conflict  ensued.  The  regi- 
ment was  thrown  into  disorder,  and  the  fragments  dis- 
persed. Some  accounts  say,  that  they  broke  through  the 
American  ranks ;  others  that  they  fled.  At  any  rate,  after 
a  brave  resistance,  thfey  escaped  from  the  field,  and  re- 
gained the  road  to  Trenton.  The  rencounter  was  likewise 
sustained  with  spirit  by  the  fifty-fifth  regiment,  which 
finally  retreated  towards  Brunswic,  as  did  also  the  for- 
tieth, which   took  tittle  part  in  the  action.      The   British 
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OHAPTBR  loes  was  more  than  one  hundred  killed,  and  aboat  three 

^^'  hundred  prisoners. 

^'^'^'f*  But  the  victory  was   by  no  means  a  bloodless  one  to 

RMoitiof  the  Americans.     General  Mercer  was  mortally  wounded; 

tiM  batdt.  '  ' 

and  Colonel  Haslet,  Colonel  Potter,  and  other  officers  of 
subordinate  rank,  were  killed.  General  Mercer  was  a 
Scotchman  by  birth,  and  in  his  youth  had  been  in  the 

Ganar*]  battle  of  CuUodon.  He  senred  in  America  with  distinc- 
tion  during  the  last  French  war,  and  afterwards  settled 
in  Virginia.  He  was  a  brave  and  worthy  man,  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  much  respected 
for  his  talents,  military  character,  and  private  worth,  and 
his  death  was  deeply  lamented.  Colonel  Haslet  had  dis- 
tinguished himself  for  bravery  and  good  conduct  in  the 
battles  of  Long  Island  and  Chatterton's  Hill,  and  in  sev- 
eral hazardous  enterprises.  Throughout  the  action.  Gen- 
eral Washington  exposed  his  person  in  the  hottest  parts 
of  the  combat,  giving  orders  and  animating  the  troops. 
At  the  request  of  the  prisoners.  Captain  Leslie,  a  British 
officer  much  beloved  by  them,  and  killed  in  the  action, 
was  buried  with  military  honors  in  the  American  camp. 

corawmHit        When  daylight  appeared,  and  it  was  discovered  that  the 

Traoum.  Americans  were  gone.  Lord  Comwallis  easily  penetrated 
the  plans  of  Washington,  and  his  conjecture  was  confirmed 
by  the  firing  heard  in  the  direction  of  Princeton.  Alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Brunswic,  he  immediately  retreated,  and 
his  van  had  almost  reached  Princeton,  when  the  rear  of 
the  American  army  left  it.     Washington  pursued  the  two 

WMbiBctoa  fugitive  regiments  as  far  as  Kingston,  where  he  turned 
short  to  the  left,  and  arrived  the  same  evening  at  Plucke- 
min,  having  twice  crossed  the  Millstone  River,  and  caused 
the  bridge  at  Kingston  to  be  taken  up,  in  order  to  retard 
the  march  of  the  enemy.  Considering  the  exhausted  state 
of  his  men,  who  had  not  slept  for  thirty-six  hours,  and 
the  near  approach  of  Comwallis  with  a  superior  army  of 
fresh  troops,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  abandon  his  design 
upon  Brunswic,  contenting  himself  with  his  success  at 
Princeton,  and  with  having  drawn  the  enemy  firom  all 
their  posts  on  the  Delaware. 
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At  Pludnmiii  he  remained  no  longer  tliaii  to  gire  hit  aumm 
troops  rest  and  refiresbment,  and  then  adTanced  to  Moma*       "* 
town,  where  his  winterniQarters  were  finally  established.     1777. 
This  was  not  in  all  respects  so  favorable  a  situation  as  lutirMto 
he  desired;  but  it  was  in  a  mountainous  region,  difficult  tmatHor. 
of  access  to  the  enemy,  and  surrounded  by  a  fertile  coun- 
try affording  abundant   supplies.      He  did   not  sit  down 
idle,  howeT«r,  nor  trust  to  the  barriers  of  nature  for  his 
protection.     Unprovided  as  his  men  were  with  almost  ev- 
ery thing  necessary  for  a  winter  campaign,  he  sent  out 
detachments  to  assail  and  harass   General  Howe's  troops; 
and  with  such  vigor  and  address   were   these  expeditions 
conducted,  that  in  a  short  time   not  a  single   British  or 
Hessian  regiment  remained  in  the  Jerseys,  except  at  Brans- 
wic  and  Amboy,  between  which  places  and  New  York 
was  an  open  communication  by  water. 

Such  were^e  splendid  results  of  General  Washington's  ■J**!!!^^ 
plans  and  opSations  firom  the  time  he  determined  to  re-  op««««fc 
cross  the  Delaware.  When  his  army  was  thought  to  be 
on  the  verge  of  annihilation,  and  the  whole  world  re- 
garded American  liberty  as  straggling  in  the  last  stage 
of  its  existence,  he  commenced  and  pursued  an  offensive 
warfare  against  a  hitherto  victorious  army,  strong  in  num- 
bers and  confident  in  its  strength,  and,  within  the  brief 
space  of  three  weeks,  dislodged  it  from  every  post  it  had 
taken  along  the  Delaware  River,  relieved  Philadelphia 
from  danger,  and  recovered  almost  the  whole  province  of 
New  Jersey.  The  glory  of  these  achievements  was  ren- 
dered doubly  conspicuous  by  their  immediate  effects.  The 
despondency,  which  had  weighed  heavily  upon  the  minds 
of  the  people,  was  dispelled  as  by  a  charm,  the  martial 
spirit  was  revived,  and  a  new  animation  infused  into  the 
public  coimsels. 

The  classical  and  eloquent  Italian  historian  of  the  war,  THimMor 
Charles  Botta,   after  describing   these    transactions,   adds;   wmu 
^*  Achievements   so   astonishing   gained  for  the  American 
commander  a  very  great  reputation,  and  were  regarded 
with  wonder  by  all  nations,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans. 
28  w 
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OHAFRE   Every  one  applauded  the  prudence,  the  finnness,  and  the 

"'       daring    of   General   Washington.     All  declared    him  the 

1777.     savior  of  his  country;    all   proclaimed  him  equal  to  the 

most  renowned  commanders  of  antiquity,  and  especially 

distinguished  him  by  the  name  of  the  AxERicAif  Fabius. 

His  name  was  in  the  mouths  of  all  men,  and  celebrated 

by  the  pens  of  the  most  eminent  writers.     The  greatest 

personages  in  Europe  bestowed  upon  him  praise  and  con- 

'  gratulation.     Thus  the  American  General  wanted  neither 

a  noble  cause  to  defend,  nor  an  opportunity  for  acquiring 

glory,  nor  the  genius  to  avail  himself  of  it,  nor  a  whole 

generation  of  men  competent  and  well  disposed  to  render 

him  homage."* 

*  Storia  della  Guem  dell'  Independenza  degli  Stati  Uniti  d'  Amenca, 
Tom.  IL  lib.  7. 
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CHAPTER   X. 

General  Washingtoii't  Proelamatioii.  —  Hii  Preparatioiis  for  the  next  Cam- 
fsign,  —  Exchange  of  Prisonen.  —  Condition  of  the  Araerican  Priionen 
in  New  York.  —  Military  Operationa  in  New  Jersej.  —  The  Armj  croaaea 
the  Delaware  and  encampa  near  Gennantown.  —  Washington'a  firat  In- 
terview with  La&yette.  —  Sir  William  Howe  landa  at  the  Head  of  Elk. 
—  Battle  of  the  Brandy  wine.  —  New  Powera  conferred  on  Waahington  by 
Congreaa.  —  Battle  of  Gennantown.  —  Skirmiahea  at  Whitemarah.  —  Sul^ 
feringa  of  the  Army.  —  Winter  Encampment  at  Valley  Forge.  —  Spurioua 
Lettera  written  and  circulated  in  the  Name  of  Waahington.  —  Conway 'a 
Cabal.  —  Peraona  concerned  in  it  —  Honorable  and  generona  Condocf  of 
Lafeyette  in  Relatiim  to  thia  Affiur. 

HsAD-quABTERS   being    at   Morristown,    the   central   or  chaptbr 
main  division  of  the  army  was  encamped  for  the  winter       ^ 
near  that  place   in  huts  temporarily  constructed   for   the     1777. 
purpose.     Cantonments  were  likewise  established  at   vari-  Positioiior 

the  army. 

ous  points  from  Princeton  on  the  right,  where  General 
Putnam  commanded,  to  the  Highlands  on  the  left,  which 
post  continued  imder  the  charge  of  General  Heath.  Skir- 
mishes often  happened  between  the  American  advanced 
troops  and  the  enemy's  foraging  parties.  For  six  months, 
however,  no  enterprise  of  magnitude  was  undertaken  on 
either  side. 

Sir  William  Howe's  proclamation,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
produced  considerable  effect  in  the  Jerseys.  Not  only  the 
disaffected,  but  many  well  disposed  citizens,  finding  them- 
selves in  the  power  of  the  enemy,  had  sought  protection 
for  their  families  and  their  property  by  taking  an  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  King.  Their  hopes  had  been  fatally  dis- 
appointed. With  such  license  had  the  British  and  Hessian 
troops  overrun  the  country,  that  they  plundered,  burnt,  and 
destroyed  whatever  came  in  their  way,  and  in  some  instances 
committed  the  greatest  outrages  upon  the  inhabitants,  with- 
out discriminating  between  friends  and  foes.     In  one  re- 
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CHAPTER  spect  this  conduct  was  serviceable  to  the  cause  of  the  pa- 
^  triots.  It  roused  the  indignation  of  the  people,  and,  goad- 
1777.  ed  by  the  deep  feeling  of  their  wrongs,  the  militia  flew 
to  arms  with  an  alacrity  and  determination  not  surpassed 
on  any  former  occasion.  A  large  number  of  substantial 
farmers,  however,  more  pacific  in  their  dispositions,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  proclamation,  professed  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  their  oath.  They  looked  upon  their 
pledge  as  binding  them  at  least  to  a  passive  neutrality. 

wwihtBff.  To  remove  this  difliculty,  and  draw  a  proper  line  of 

rrociuw.  distinction  between  friends  and  enemies,  General  Wash- 
ington  issued  a  counter  proclamation,  commanding  all  per- 
sons, who  had  received  protections  from  the  British  com- 
missioners, to  repair  to  head-quarters  or  to  some  general 
officer  of  the  army,  to  deliver  up  such  protections,  and  take 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States ;  '^  nevertheless 
granting  full  liberty  to  all  such,  as  preferred  the  interests 
and  protection  of  Great  Britain  to  the  freedom  and  hap- 
piness of  their  country,  forthwith  to  withdraw  themselves 
and  their  families  within  the  enemy's  lines."  Thirty  days 
were  allowed  for  complying  with  this  order,  at  the  end 
of  which  pmod,  those,  who  had  neglected  or  refused  to 
comply,  were  to  be  deemed  as  adherents  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  and  treated  as  enemies  to  the  American 
States. 

Strange  as  it  may  be  thought,  the  publishing  of  this 

proV«rSy  proclamation  was  considered  an  imdue  exercise  of  power. 
Even  in  Congress  it  was  censured  by  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  more  than  hinted, 
that  it  was  an  encroachment  on  their  prerogatives.  An 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States  was  said  to  be 
absurd  before  the  confederation  was  formed,  and  the  pow- 
er of  requiring  such  an  oath  was  claimed  exclusively  for 
each  State.  Hence  the  oppotition  arose,  not  from  an  im- 
partial view  of  tfie  abstract  merits  of  the  act,  but  horn 
the  jealousy  of  State  sovereignty.  Folly  convinced,  how- 
ever, of  the  necessity,  reasonableneas,  and  equity  of  the 
measure,   Wa^ngton  adhered    to  it,  and  instructed    his 
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offioMW  aecocdfngly)  irilling,  as  in  all  other  cases,  to  liak  ohaftir 
his  own  popolacrity  in  piomoting  the  pnUic  interests.  ^ 

Bmm  first  care,  afker  patting  the  troops  in  winter-quarters,  1777. 
was  drawn  to  the  completion  of  the  aimy  for  the  next  coBdiuonor 
campaign;  and  he  wrote  circular  letters  to  the  governors  *™^' 
of  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  urging  them  in  the 
strongest  terms  to  adopt  pnnnpt  and  effectual  methods  for 
raising  recruits  and  filling  up  their  regiments.  His  effi- 
cient strength  through  the  winter  was  so  small,  that  pru* 
dance  required  him  to  use  the  expedient,  to  which  he 
was  often  driven,  of  magnifying  his  immbers  to  the  pub*- 
lic,  lest  the  enemy,  becoming  acquainted  with  his  weak* 
nesi,  should  make  a  sudden  and  rapid  movement  upon 
him,  and  obtain  an  easy  victory.  This  deception,  so  es- 
sential to  his  safety,  operated  unfav(»pably ;  sinoe  it  gave 
the  impression  that  his  army  was  much  larger  than  it 
really  was,  send  diminished  the  efforts  of  the  States  to 
provide  seasonable  reinforcements.  It  was  only  in  the 
midst  1^  a  campaign,  when  the  enemy  were  in  motion, 
that  the  people  thought  of  danger ;  and  then  it  was  oft^i 
too  late  to  make  proper  exertions  for  increasing  the  army. 

To  stimulate  the  activity  of  the  States,  by  forcible  and  ab  addition. 

_  .  ,  ^    »       .   1  ■*  nuo»h«r  of 

reiterated  representations  to  the  governors  and  legislatures,  gmeraiom- 
by  argument,  persuasion,  and  appeals  to  every  motive  of  •d. 
pride,  honor,  and  patriotism,  was  the  task  which  he  was 
obliged  to  repeai  every  winter ;  and  this  was  a  source  of 
miceasing  anxiety  from  the  time  the  troops  went  into 
(piarters,  till  they  again  took  the  field  to  combat  the  en* 
emy.  Congress,  embarrassed  by  the  novelty  of  their  di;b- 
ties  and  the  indefinite  natuve  of  their  powers,  deliberated 
with  caatioB,  and  were  seldom  ready  to  act  in  military 
affairs,  till  incited  by  the  counsels  or  earnest  entreaties  of 
the  Comnrander-in-chief.  For  several  months  he  had  urgt 
ed  upon  them  the  necessity  of  a  larger  number  of  gen- 
eral oflfeers  in  the  army,  and  in  Febrwury  five  additional 
major-generals  and  ten  brigadiers  were  appointed. 

On  this  subject  he  always  i^ke   with  delicacy  in  his  2^^^' 
letters,  rarely  expressing  an  opinion  as  to  the  qualifiea*  ^§{^'*"< 
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oBAFTtft  tions  of  mdividualsy  and  ayoiding  equally  tha  appaacance 
^  of  partiality  and  of  a  wish  to  interfere  in  any  degree  with 
1777.  f^Q  appointing  power.  Yarioua  considerations  produced  de- 
lays and  sometimes  contentions  in  Congress  respecting 
military  appointments.  Local  predilections  interposed  the 
chief  obstacles.  The  claims  of  the  respective  States  were 
to  be  regarded,  according  to  which  die  general  officers 
were  to  be  taken  from  each  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  troops  it  furnished.  By  this  rule  the  best  officers  in 
the  country  could  not  be  selected,  if  it  happened  that 
more  than  one  or  two  resided  in  the  same  State.  More- 
over there  were  frequent  disagreements  among  the  dele- 
gates of  a  particular  State,  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  candidates  of  such  State,  especially  when 
the  pretensions  of  each  were  supported  by  the  influence 
of  friends  or  parties.  This  mode  of  appointing  officers  not 
only  brought  some  into  the  service,  who  were  incompe- 
tent to  their  high  station,  but  created  dissensions  in  the 
army  about  rank,  and  added  to  the  many  troubles  that 
harassed  the  Commander-in-chief. 

KcchMig*  or  Soon  after  General  Howe  arrived  at  Staten  Island  from 
Halifax,  a  correspondence  was  opened  between  him  and 
General  Washington  respecting  the  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
and  it  was  mutually  agreed,  that  officers  should  be  given 
for  officers  of  equal  rank,  soldier  for  soldier,  and  citizen 
for  citizen.  Exchanges  were  effected  upon  this  basis  till 
the  capture  of  General  Lee.  The  British  conmiander  chose 
to  consider  that  officer  in  the  light  of  a  deserter  from  the 
King's  service,  although  he  had  resigned  his  commission 
before  he  joined  the  American  army ;  and,  in  conformity 
with  this  view  of  his  character,  he  was  kept  in  more  rig- 
orous confinement  than  other  prisoners  of  war.  It  was 
also  understood,  that  he  was  to  be  tried  by  a  court-martial. 
When  these  facts  came  to  the  knowledge  of  Congress, 
they  thought  it  necessary,  in  sujqport  of  their  own  digni- 
ty, and  for  the  protection  of  their  officers  who  might  fall 
into  the  enemy^s  hands,  to  adopt  energetic  and  decisive 
measures,  and  immediately  resolved  on  severe  vetaliatitm. 
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They  ddcreed,  that  Golonel  Campbell,  a  Britidi  prisoner  <»APTm 
in  MiMachusetts,  and  fire  Hessian  field-officers  taken  at        ^ 
Trentoni  should  be  subjected  to  precisely  the  same  treat-     ^''77, 
ment  as   General  Lee.     The  consequence  was,  that  Col- 
onel Campbell  was  confined  in  a  common  jail,  and  the 
Hessian  officers,  who  had  been  sent  to  Virginia,  were  de- 
prired  of  the  privileges  usually  granted  to  prisoners  of  war. 

General  Wadiington  at  once  saw  the  injurious  tendency  wartikgoy 
of  this  hasty  and  premature  act  of  retaliation,  and  remon-  nuiSSS!^ 
strated  strenuously  against  it.  ^'  In  point  of  policy,"  said  Mvck  i. 
he,  in  a  letter  to  the  President  of  Congress,  '^  under  the 
present  situation  of  our  affairs,  this  doctrine  cannot  be 
supported.  The  balance  of  prisoners  is  greatly  against 
us;  and  a  general  regard  to  the  happiness  of  the  whole 
should  mark  our  conduct.  Can  we  imagine,  that  our  en- 
emies will  not  mete  the  same  punishments,  the  same  in* 
dignities,  the  same  cruelties,  to  those  belonging  to  us,  in 
their  possession,  that  we  impose  on  theirs  in  our  power? 
Why  should  we  suppose  them  to  possess  more  humanity 
than  we  have  ourselves?  Or  why  should  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  one  brave,  unfortunate 
man,  involve  many  more  in  the  same  calamities?  How- 
ever disagreeable  the  fiu^t  may  be,  the  enemy  at  this  time 
have  in  their  power,  and  subject  to  their  call,  near  three 
hundred  officers  belonging  to  the  army  of  the  United 
States.  In  this  number  there  are  some  of  high  ranjc ;  and 
most  of  them  are  men  of  bravery  and  merit.  The  quota 
of  theirs  in  our  hands  bears  no  proportion,  being  not  mote 
than  fifty  at  most  Under  these  circumstances,  we  should 
certainly  do  no  act  to  draw  upon  the  gentlemen  belong- 
ing to  us,  and  who  have  already  suffered  a  long  captivi- 
ty, greater  punishments  than  they  have  experienced  and 
now  experience.  If  we  should,  what  will  their  feelings 
be,  and  those  of  their  numerous  and  extensive  connex- 
ions? Suppose  the  treatment  prescribed  for  the  Hessians 
should  be  pursued,  will  it  not  establish  what  the  enemy 
have  been  aiming  to  efiidct  by  every  artifice  and  the  gross* 
est  misreinpesentations,  I  mean,  i\n  o|dnion  of  our  enmity 
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towuds  them,  and  of  the  cruel  coDduct  they  ejq^rirace 
when  they  fall  into  our  hands,  a  prejudice  which  we  on 
1777.  QQj^  pgj^  j^yg  heretofore  thought  it  politic  to  sujqpTeefl^ 
aad  to  root  out  by  erery  act  of  lenity  and  kindness  ?  It 
certainly  will.  The  Hessians  would  bear  of  the  punish- 
ment with  all  the  circumstances  of  heightened  exaggera^* 
tioD,  would  fed  the  injury,  without  investigating  tha 
cause/  or  reasoning  upon  the  justice  or  necessity  of  it. 
The  mischiefs,  which  may  and  must  ineyitably  flow  fiom 
the  execution  of  the  resolves,  appear  to  be  endless  and 
immmerable." 

On  the  other  hand   the  American  prisoners,   who   had 


of  Um  |m»> 

S^if  .     l>^n   taken   at   Fort  Washington   and   confined  in  New 

N«w  York.      I  ^ 

York  during  the  winter,  had  endured  such  sufferings  as 
to  excite  universal  indignati<m,  and  reflect  reproach  on  the 
British  commander.  This  is  not  the  {dace  to  investigate 
the  causes ;  but  the  fSact  is  indisputable.  A  laige  piopoi^ 
tion  of  them  sunk  under  their  sufferings  and  died ;  imd| 
when  others  were  sent  out  for  exchange  in  the  springi 
they  were  so  much  emaciated  and  broken  down,  so  totally 
unfit  for  service,  that  General  Washington  refused  to  re- 
turn for  them  an  equal  number  of  healthy  British  or 
Hessian  prisoners.  Sir  William  Howe  said  this  refusal 
was  a  violation  of  the  rule  for  exchange,  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  them;  and,  although  he  could  not 
deny  (he  £u;ts,  yet  he  declared  the  prisoners  bad  been 
treated  as  well  as  his  circumstances  would  permit,  and 
been  provided  with  every  thing  necessary  for  their  com* 
fort.  General  Washington  replied  ; 
G^'^  '^Yo}i  must  be  sensible,  that  our  engagement,  as  well 

ti^mSt^  as  all  others  of  the  kind,  though  in  the  letter  it  expresses 
priMMMn.  only  an  equality  of  rank  and  number,  as  the  rule  of  ex- 
Aproa.  change,  yet  necessarily  implies  a  regard  to  the  general 
principles  of  mutual  compensation  and  advantage.  This 
ia  inherent  in  its  nature,  is  the  voice  of  reason;  and  no 
stipulation,  as  to  the  ccmdition  in  which  prisoners  should 
be  returned,  was  requisite.  Humanity  dictaied,  that  their 
treatment   shoukl    be  such,   9$  their  health  and  comfort 
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demanded;  and,  vrhese  her  laws  haTe  been  duly  re* 
qpected,  their  condition  has  been  genoally  good.  Nor  ^ 
is  this  the  language  of  hnmanity  alone;  justice  declaces  l^^^. 
the  same.  The  object  of  evory  cartel,  or  similar  agree- 
ment, is  the  benefit  of  the  jarisoaers  themselves,  and  that 
of  the  contending  powers.  On  this  footing,  it  equally 
exacts,  that  they  should  be  well  treated,  as  well  as  that 
they  should  be  exchanged.  The  reverse  is,  therefore,  an 
evident  infraction,  and  ought  to  subject  the  party,  on 
whom  it  is  chargeable,  to  all  the  damage  and  ill  conse* 
quences  resulting  from  it  Nor  can  it  be  expected,  that 
those  unfitted  for  future  service  by  acts  of  seventy,  in 
direct  violation  of  a  compact,  are  proper  sabjeds  for  an 
exchange.  In  such  case,  to  return  others  not  in  the  same 
predicament,  would  be  to  give  without  receiving  an  equiv- 
alent ;  and  would  afford  the  greatest  encouragement  to 
cruelty  and  inhumanity.  The  argument,  drawn  from  the 
mere  circumstance  of  the  prisoners  having  been  received, 
is  of  no  vaUdity.  Though,  from  their  wretched  situationi 
they  could  not,  at  that  time,  be  deemed  proper  for  an 
exchange,  yet  our  humanity  required,  that  they  should 
be  permitted  to  return  among  us. 

^^  It  may,  perhaps,  be  fairly  doubted,  whether  an  appro* 
hension  of  their  death,  or  that  of  a  great  part  of  them, 
did  not  contribute  somewhat  to  their  being  sent  out  when 
they  were.  Such  an  event,  whilst  they  remained  with 
you,  would  have  been  truly  interesting ;  because  it  would 
have  destroyed  every  shadow  of  claim  for  a  return  of 
the  prisoners  in  our  hands;  and  therefore  policy,  concur- 
ring with  humanity,  dictated  that  the  measure  should  be 
adopted.  Happy  had  it  been,  if  the  expedient  had  been 
thought  of  before  these  ill-fated  men  were  reduced  to 
such  extremity.  It  is  confessed,  however,  on  all  sides, 
that,  after  their  delivery,  they  still  continued  your  pris- 
oners, and  would  be  so  till  regularly  exchanged. 

^'I  acknowledge,  that  I  should,  and   I   have  been  al- 
ways willing,  notwithstanding  this  concession,  to  account 
for  every  man,  who  was  in  a  proper  condition  and  fit 
29 
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to  be  exchanged  at  the  time  he  oaane  out,  so  far' as  the 
pfoportioa  of  prisonefs  with*  ua  would  extead..  Witlk  what 
1777.  piN^ety,  ov  upon  what  foondatioiD  of  justice,  caU'  mon 
be  demanded?  This  has  been  proposed,  or,  what  ie  the 
same,  waa  most  cleariy  imfdied  in  the  first  article  or  ob* 
jectiiOQ  made  by  Lieutt^nrnt-Cdonel  Harrisoii,  and  illibev* 
ally  ngected  since,  ^  as:  inoonsisteut  witb  any  disgree  of 
reason  or  common  sense.'  Painful  as  it  is,  I  am.  aHn-^ 
pelled  to  consider  it  as  a  hd  not  to  be  questioned,  thai 
the  usage  of  our  prisoners,  whilst  in  your  possession,  of 
the  inrivates.  at  least,  was  such  as  could  not  be  justified 
This  was  proclaimed  by  the  concunient  testimony  of  all 
who  came  out ;  their  appearance  sanctioned  the  assertion ; 
and  melluQcholy  experience,  in  the  q)eedy  death  of  a  large 
part  of  them,  stamped  it  with  infallible  certainty." 
oopdaetof  Thoss  difficulties  interrupted  for  some  time  the  exchange 
of  prisoners.  It  should  nevertheless  be  said,  to  the  credit 
of  Sir  William  Howe,  that  the  retaliatory  act  of  Congiess 
did  not  iuflueiace  his  conduct  towards  the  American  pris* 
oners;  and  it  should  also  be  added,  that  a  want  of  hu-^ 
manity  wa0  merer  alleged  to  be  a  trait  of  his  character. 
The  sufferings  of  the  unfortunate  men  in  New  York 
were  probably  to  be  attributed  more  to  his  inattention, 
than  to  any  direct  order;  but  this  apology,  if  indeed  it 
can  be  catted  an  apology,  is  far  from  amounting  to  a  jus* 
tifioation.  He  wrote  a  state  of  the  affair  to  the  British 
gorernment,  particularly  respecting  General  Lee;  and  the 
ministry  decided  that  he  should  thenceforward  be  retained 
as  a  prisoner  of  war,  although  they  had  preyiously  transmit* 
ted  an  order  requiring  him  to  be  sent  to  EngUoLnd.  This 
change  of  pufpose  was  dictated^  by  policy,  Gteneral  Howe 
having  intimated  that  any  evil,  which  might  befall  the 
Hessian  officers  in  consequence  of  the  detention  of  Gren* 
oral  Lee,  would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  troops  of  that 
nation  serving  in  America. 

The  winter  passed  away,  and  the  spring  was  fat  ad- 
vanced before  the  Britii^  commander  gave  any  indications 
of  his  designs  for  the  campc^igu.     His  reinfbooements  from 
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Bniope  flnivod  latec,  and  In  smaller  nambersi  than  he  anr  oaAPm 
ticipated ;  and  be  waa  obliged  lo  curtail  ^e  J)la^8,  which        ^ 

he  :had  anggeflted.to  Idfte  wiimtxy  the  preceding  autumn.  1777. 

That  he  might  net  aeem  Xo  be  idle,  he  aent  up  the  mutary 


Sound  ft  detachment  i>f  two  tbouaand  men  under  Goyer-  Duibvy 
nor  Tryon,  Who  Imided  in  Gonneoticut,  marched  mto  the 
country^  and  diMitroyed  the  public  stores  at  Danbury. 
They  weie  bravely  ;met  by  the  militia  and  a  few  Con* 
tinental  troops,  ^»tho  hanased  them  on  their  march,  and 
pursued  them  badk  to  their  boata.  In  the  rencounters 
with  the  enemy  on  tbeir  retreat,  Oeoeial  Wooster  and 
General  Arnold  were  wotmded.  The  former  died  of  his 
wouids. 

At  length  Genoval  Howe  enlarged  his  force  at  Bruna-  Bntuk  ibrw 
wic,  and  began  to  build  a  tmdge  there,  so  constructed  as  n«w  jeney. 
to  be  laid  on  ibt-boats,  which  it  was  supposed  he  intend- 
ed to  transport  over  land  to  the  Delaware,  and  use  in 
crossing  that  river.  Meantime  General  Washington  col- 
lected at  Morristown  the  troops,  which  had  been  enlisted 
into  the  new  army  in  Yirginia  and  the  middle  States,  and 
ordered  those  from  the  eastward  to  assemble  at  Peekskill 
mi  the  Hudson.  The  want  of  arms,  hitherto  severely 
felt,  was  opportunely  supplied  by  the,  arrival  of  two  vessels 
firom  France,  containing  twenty-four  thousand  muskets. 

Near  the  end  of  May  be  drew  his  main  army  to  a  skinnfaiiiiiff 
very  strong  position  at  Middlebrook,  only  nine  miles  from  imo!SLm. 
Bktmswie,  and  pmpared  to  contest  the  passage  of  the  ene-      joaa. 
my,  diould  tiiey  attempt  to  moye  towards  the  Delawai^e. 
On  the    13di  of  June,   the   Britieh  army  marched  firom 
Brunswic,  commanded  by  Sir  William  Howe  in  person, 
and  stretched  itself  several  miles   into  the  country,  well 
fortified  on  the  right  at  Brunswic,  and  secured  in  front 
by  the  Aariton,  and  on  the  left  by  the  Millstone.     This 
position  was  occupied  six  days.      The  object  of  this  ma- 
noeuvre was  to  bring  on  a  general   action.     Washington 
was  too  cautious,  however,  to  be  tempted  into  such  a 
snare  at  a  great  disadvantage    with  his  raw   troops,  but 
he  determined  to  defend  his  ground  in  any  event    Not 
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CHAPTEK  choosing  to  run  the  hazard  of  an  attack,  General  Howe 
^  returned  with  his  whole  army  to  Brunswie,  and  in  a  short 
1777.  time  evacuated  that  place  and  r^reated  to  Amboy.  Three 
regiments,  detached  under  General  Greene,  fell  upon  his 
rear,  pursued  him  as  far  as  Piscataway,  and  did  consider- 
able execution.  Washington  then  advanced  towards  the 
enemy  with  his  main  force  to  Q^tubbletown.  Finding 
him  thus  drawn  from  his  strong  post,  Sir  William  Howe 
marched  suddenly  into  the  country  with  all  his  troops 
seven  or  eight  miles  to  Westfield,  evidently  seeking  to 
turn  the  American  left,  and  gain  the  high  grounds.  To 
counteract  this  attempt,  Washington  retired  again  to  Mid- 
dlebrook ;  and  the  only  result  of  these  movements  was 
some  smart  skirmishing  between  the  advanced  parties  of 
the  two  armies,  with  little  loss  on  either  side.  Thus  foiled 
in  all  his  manoeuvres  for  bringing  on  a  general  engagement, 
Sir  William  Howe  crossed  over  to  Staten  Island,  using  for 
that  purpose  the  floating  bridge  constructed  at  Brunswic, 
and  entirely  evacuated  the  Jerseys. 
BcdgiMor  The  very  next  day  Washington  received  the  first  intel- 
oBowtain.  Iigence,  that  Burgojme  was  approaching  Ticonderoga  with 
a  formidable  army.  For  some  time  it  had  also  been  re- 
ported by  spies  and  deserters,  that  a  fleet  of  large  vessels 
and  transports  was  preparing  in  the  harbor  of  New  York, 
with  the  apparent  object  of  an  expedition  by  water.  At 
first  it  was*  not  doubted,  that  this  armament  was  destin- 
ed against  Philadelphia.  But  the  news  from  the  north 
cast  a  cloud  of  uncertainty  over  all  the  enemy's  schem^k 
It  now  seemed  more  probable,  that  concerted  operations 
between  Howe  and  Burgoyne  were  in  view,  and  that  the 
former  would  speedily  ascend  the  Hudson  to  form  a  junc- 
tion with  the  latter.  The  fitting  out  of  the  fleet,  it  was 
supposed,  might  have  the  double  aim  of  a  feint  to  de- 
ceive the  Americans  into  a  belief  that  some  distant  oper- 
ation by  sea  was  intended,  and  of  actually  preparing  to 
transport  troops  up  the  Hudson.  It  was  likewise  conjee^ 
tured,  that  an  attack  on  New  England  was  meditated, 
with   the  view  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Bur- 
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goyne ;  and  this  was  in  feci  a  part  of  Howe's  original  osAPTaa 

plan,  which  he  abandoned  in  consequence  of  the  deficien-  ^ 

cy  of  his  reinforcements  from  Europe.  1777. 
This  state  of  things  was  peculiarly  embarrassing  to  Wash- 
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ington.  While  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  watch  every 
point,  it  was  still  more  so,  that  ha  should  be  at  hand  to 
meet  the  blow  wherever  it  should  be  struck.  The  great 
object,  at  which  the  British  had  been  aiming  from  the  , 
beginning  of  the  war,  namely,  a  possession  of  Hudson's 
River  and  the  communication  with  Canada,  thus  separat- 
ing the  eastern  and  southern  States,  was  so  important,  that 
he  could  not  doubt  this  to  be  the  special  intent  of  Bur- 
goyne's  expedition;  and  yet  he  had  seen  so  many  evi- 
dences of  General  Howe's  designs  upon  Philadelphia,  that 
he  was  unable  to  relinquish  his  conviction  of  their  reality. 
The  immediate  danger,  however,  was  on  the  Hudson,  to 
guard  against  which  he  despatched  two  regiments  to  Peeks- 
kill,  and  prepared  to  follow  with  his  whole  army. 

This  movement  required  caution  and  delay;  for,  should  The  amy 
he  withdraw  his  force  too  soon  from  the  centre  of  Jersey,  HudMojuMi 
Sir  William  Howe  might  land  his  troops  at  South  Am-  totheDd^. 
boy,  and  march  to  Philadelphia  before  he  could  be  over- 
taken. But,  when  it  was  known,  that  the  enemy  had 
actually  embarked  on  board  the  fleet,  Washington  moved 
slowly  towards  the  Highlands  by  way  of  Morristown  and 
Ramapo,  advancing  as  far  as  the  Clove,  and  at  the  same 
time  detaching  Lord  Stirling  with  a.  division  to  PeekskiU. 
At  this  juncture  the  fleet  dropped  down  to  the  Hook  and 
went  to  sea.  Waiting  no  longer  than  to  be  ccmvinced  of 
the  absolute  departure  of  the  fleet,  he  immediately  be- 
gan to  retrace  his  steps.  The  two  divisions  under  Sulli- 
van and  Stirling,  which  had  crossed  the  Hudson  to  Peek»< 
kill,  were  recalled,  and  the  army  pursued  various  routes 
to  the  banks  of  the  Delaware.  There  he  reserved  to  stay 
tin  he  should  receive  further  intelligence  of  the  British 
fleet ;  for  it  was  still  possible  that  it  might  return  to  New 
York  and  ascend  the  Hudson. 

News  soon  came*  however,  that  it  had  been  seen  at 
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OBAFFBR   the  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  its  destination  was  then 
-     ^       thought  to  be  no  longer  doubtful.     The  army  marched  to 
1777.     Germantown,  where  it  would  be  in  readiness  to  defend 
Amy  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  ^jreneial  himself  hastened 

o«nua.       forward  to  Chester.     He  there  learned  that  the  fleet  had 

town. 

Irft  the  Capes  and  steered  eastward.  All  his  calculations 
were  again  baffled ;  for  it  was  naturally  inferred  from  the 
course  taken  by  the  fleet,  tiiat  General  Howe  would  either 
go  directly  back  to  New  Yosk,  or  to  some  {dace  on  the 
coast  of  New  England,  and  cooperate  with  Bu£go]rne.  Till 
this  point  was  settled  by  certain  infonnation,  nothing  could 
be  done.  The  army  continued  at  Germantown,  prepared 
to  march  at  a  moment's  warning,  except  Sullivan's  divis- 
ion and  some  other  regiments,  which  were  ordered  to 
take  post  in  New  Jersey. 
WMhta^  During  this  suspense  General   Washington  passed  two 

■jjjtaf   ^    or  three   days  in   Philadelphia,   holding  conferences  with 
•^^  committees  and  members  of  Congress.     It  was  here  that 

he  had  his  first  interview  with  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette. 
The  enthusiastic  zeal  with  which  that  young  nobleman 
had  embraced  the  American  cause,  his  romantic  adven- 
tures in  leaving  his  own  country  and  crossing  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  the  incidents  which  befell  him  on  his  arrival, 
are  well  known;  and  the  part  he  acted  during  the  war, 
his  influence  in  gaining  effectual  aid  from  the  French 
government,  his  deep  and  lasting  attachment  to  Washing- 
ton, the  ardor  and  consistency  with  which  he  adhered  to 
the  interests  of  his  adopted  country  to  the  end  of  his 
life,  and  the  afiection  which  the  peo|ie  of  that  country 
have  ever  manifested  for  his  person  and  cluu-acter,  all  con-» 
spire  to  make  the  day  on  which  he  entered  the  service 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  revolution. 
Lafliy«tte*i        When  Lafeyette  arrived  in  Muladelphia,  he  put  his  let* 

■ppplnfift  M.         f  t 

toaoom.      ters  iuto  the  hands  of  Mr.  Liovell,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mand tBtk« 

Amerioui  mittec  of  Poreigu  Affairs.  He  called  the  next  day  at  the 
Hall  of.  Congress,  and  Mr.  Lovell  came  out  to  him  and 
said,  that  so  many  foreigners  had  offered  themselves  for 
smployment,   that  Congress  was   ^nbarrassed  with  their 
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aqpplicatioDSy  and  be  was  sorry  tb  imCma  him  them  was 
very  little  hope  of  hia  succesm  La&yelte  suspected  his 
papers  had  not  been  sead,  -and  he  immsdiately  sat  down  tttt. 
and  wrote  a  note  lo  the  Poesideiit  of  Ckingiess,  in  which 
he  desired  to  be  pecttiitted  to  serve  in:  the  Amoncan  anny 
on  two  conditions ;  first,  that  he  should  receive  no  pay ; 
seoondiy,  that  he  should  act  as  a  volunteer.  These  tenas 
were  so  different  from  those  demanded  by  other  foreign* 
ers^  and  presented  so  few  obstacles  on  the  ground  of  an 
interference  with  American  officers,  that  they  were  at  once 
accepted.  His  rank,  zeal,  perseverance,  and.  disintenested* 
ness  overcame  every  objection,,  and  he  was  appoiitted  a 
major-general  in  the  American  army,  more  than  a  month 
before  he  had  reached  the  age  of  twenty. 

Washington  was  expected  shortly  in  Philadelphia,  and  Terms  or  ib- 
the  young  general  concluded  to  await  his  arrival  before  ^<wMa 
he  went  to  head-quarters.  The  first  introducticm  was  at  •odiMtKr 
a  dini^r  party,  where  several  members  of  Congress  were 
present.  When  they  were  about  to  separate,  Washington 
took  Lafetyette  aside,  spoke  to  him  very  kindly,  complin 
mented  him  upon  the  noble  sfint  he  had  shown,  and  the 
sacrifices  he  had  made,  in  favor  of  the  American  causey 
and  then  told  him  that  he  should  be  pleased  if  he  would 
•make  the  quarters  of  the  Cbmmander-ia-chief  his  home,  e»* 
tablish  himself  there  whenever  he  thought  proper,  and  cob* 
sider  himself  at  all  times  as  one  of  his  family ;  adding, 
in  a  tone  of  pleasantry,  that  he  could  not  promise  him 
the  luxuries  of  a  court,  or  even  the  conveniences,  whieh 
his  former  habits  might  have  rendered  essential  to  his  com* 
fort,  but,  since  he  had  become  an  American  soldier,  he 
would  doubtless  contrive  to  accommodate  himself  to  the 
character  he  had  assumed,  and  submit  with  a  good  grace 
to  the  customs,  mannera,  and  privations  of  a  republican 
army.  If  Lafayette  was  made  happy  by  his  success  with 
Congress,  his  joy  was  redoubled  by  this  flattering  proof 
of  friendship  and  regard  on  the  part  of  the  Commander^ 
in-chie£  His  horses  and  equipage  were  immediately  sent 
to  camp;  and  ever  afterwards^  even  when  he  had  the 
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csAPimR  eommand  of  a  diriaiony  he  kept  up  his  intimacy  at  head* 
'        quarters,  and  enjoyed  all  the  adrantages  of  a  member  of 
1777.     iiiQ  General's  fiuoily.     The  day  after  the  diimer,  Wash- 
ington inspected  the  fortifications  in  the  Delaware  River, 
and  invited  Lafayette  to  accompany  him. 
Aray  For  several  days  nothing  was  heard  of  the  fleet,  till  it 

wumiagtoii.  was  seen  again  near  the  coast  about  sixteen  leagues  south 
of  the  Capes  of  Delaware.  This  was  a  proof,  that  it  was 
really  bound  to  the  southward ;  and,  as  ten  days  passed 
without  any  other  intelligence,  the  opinion  began  to  pre- 
vail, that  it  was  gone  to  Charleston.  So  thoroughly  was 
this  belief  impressed  upon  Washington  and  his  officers, 
that  a  council  decided  it  to  be  expedient  to  march  to- 
wards the  Hudson,  and  either  act  against  Burgoyne,  or 
attack  New  York.  This  decision  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress ;  but,  the  very  day  on  which  the  army  was  to  march, 
an  express  arrived  with  intelligence,  that  the  fleet  was 
coming  up  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  had  already  ascend- 
ed two  hundred  miles  from  its  mouth.  All  uncertainty 
was  now  at  an  end.  No  one  doubted  the  designs  of  Sir 
William  Howe  against  Philadelphia,  though,  as  Washing- 
ton said,  the  route  he  had  chosen  was  ''a  very  strange 
one."  The  detachments  were  recalled  from  New  Jersey, 
where  Sullivan  had  employed  them  in  an  unsuccessful  en-* 
terprise  against  Staten  Island,  and  the  whole  army  march- 
ed to  Wilmington. 
BricMitaiid  The  reconnoitring  parties  soon  reported  the  enemy  to 
•fBik.  have  landed  below  the  Head  of  Elk.  The  American 
AMOMSflw  troops  were  posted  at  Red  Clay  Creek,  a  few  miles  be- 
yond Wilmington,  the  pickets  being  advanced  to  Chris- 
tiana Bridge.  There  was  constant  skirmishing  between 
the  light  parties  of  the  opposing  armies,  in  which  the 
Americans  behaved  with  spirit,  gained  some  advantages, 
and  took  about  sixty  prisoners.  When  General  Howe  had 
landed  all  his  men,  artillery,  and  baggage,  his  movements 
indicated  an  intention  to  outflank  the  American  right; 
and  Washington  retired  from  his  position  at  Red  Clay 
Creek,  crossed  the  Brand3rwine,  and  took  possession  of  the 
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high  ground  near  Chad's  Ford.    His  right  wing)  so  post-  ohaptbr 
ed  as  to  guard  the  fords  above,  was  commanded  by  Gen-  — — — 
«ral  Sullivan;   and  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  under  Gen-     ^^^''• 
eral  Armstrong,  was  stationed  on  the  left  about  two  miles 
Delow. 

At  the  same  time*the  British  advanced  to  Kennet  Square,  sii^ortiM 
seven  miles  £rom  Chad's  Ford.  At  daybreak,  on  the  mom-  wtaa^ 
ing  of  the  11th  of  September,  Sir  William  Howe  put  his  sepcii. 
army  in  motion  in  two  divisions ;  one,  under  Enyphausen, 
taking  the  direct  road  to  Chad's  Ford ;  the  other,  led  by 
Lord  Comwallis,  moving  along  the  Lancaster  road,  which 
ran  for  several  miles  nearly  parallel  with  the  Brandywine 
River.  Sir  William  Howe  was  with  this  division.  As 
soon  as  Enyphausen's  advanced  parties  approached  near 
Chad's  Ford,  they  were  attacked  by  General  Maxwell  with 
a  body  of  light  troops,  and  a  very  sharp  rencounter  ensu- 
ed; but  the  enemy's  colimms  pressed  forward,  and  Max- 
well was  compelled  to  retire.  From  this  time  Knyphau- 
sen  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  of  artillery,  which  was  returned 
across  the  river;  but  he  made  no  serious  attempt  to  pass 
the  ford.  Parties  went  over  and  skirmished,  and  there 
was  brisk  firing  at  different  points,  without  much  execu- 
tion on  either  side.  It  was  the  plan  of  the  Hessian  gen- 
eral to  amuse  the  Americans  in  front,  till  Comwallis  should 
have  time  to  gain  their  right  flank  and  rear. 

This  design  was  early  suspected  by  Washington,  and 
he  waited  with  extreme  anxiety  for  intelligence  from  the  i" 
patroles,  who  had  been  sent  to  watch  the  roads  leading 
to  the  fords,  which  were  all  guarded  as  high  up  as  the 
fork  of  the  Brandjrwine,  six  or  seven  miles  above  Chad's 
Ford.  At  length,  between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock, 
a  message  came  from  General  Sullivan,  stating  that  a 
large  body  of  the  enemy  had  been  discovered  marching 
towards  the  upper  fords.  Washington  ordered  Sullivan  to 
push  over  the  river  and  meet  that  division,  while  he  cross- 
ed and  attacked  Enyphausen  in  front.  Before  this  order 
could  be  executed,  counter  information  was  received.  This 
contradiction  and  uncertainty  caused  the  order  to  be  sus- 
30  x» 
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peoded.  A  little  nfitar  two  Q'pl<»Bk«  l^weyer,  all  doubt 
VIM  removed*  Having  tnken  a  wide  circuit  of  seveuteea 
1777.  miipp  gad  crossed  two  hraaches  of  the  3randywine  above 
^  fork,  QorpwaUis  bad  gained  the  heights  near  Birming* 
ham  meeting-house,  within  two  miles  of  Sullivan's  right 
flank.  Sullivan  marched  with  the  three  divisions  under 
his  command,  being  bis  own,  Stejdien's,  and  Stirling's, 
a^d  began  to  form  his  troops  for  action ;  but,  before  the 
arrangement  could  be  completed,  Cornwallis  opened  the 
attack  with  such  impetuosity,  that  after  a  short  resista^ce 
the  right  of  the  American  linp  was  broken,  the  remain- 
der thrown  inV>  confusion,  s^id  the  whole  forced  to  ^ 
pvecipitate  retreat.  Some  of  them  rallied,  and  took  an^ 
other  stan<^  where  they  maintained  a  short  and  spirited 
oon^ot,  till  again  driven  by  a  greatly  superior  force  £rom 
their  ground. 
BindtordM  The  firing  in  this  quarter  was  the  signal  for  Knyphau- 
sen  to  cross  the  river,  and  assault  the  American  intrench- 
ments  at  Chad's  Ford«  He  was  met  by  General  Waynoi 
who  defended  the  post  with  his  usual  gallantry  ,*  but,  at 
the  head  of  a  single  division  only,  he  was  in  no  condition 
to  withstand  half  ^e  British  i^rmy.  General  Greene  with 
another  division  had  removed  to  a  central  point  between 
Chad's  Ford  and  Sullivan's  scene  of  action,  where  he 
could  give  support  to  either  party  as  circumstances  might 
require.  Covering  Sullivan's  retreat,  and  seizing  a  psss 
about  B,  mile  from  Dilworth,  he  checked  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy,  and  sustained  a  warm  engagement  till  dark. 
The  firing  then  ceased.  The  British  remained  on  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  Americans  retreated  in  much  disorder  by 
different  routes  to  Chesteri  where  they  all  arrived  in  the 
coujrae  of  the  night.  ^ 

— ^^^-^^—     III  ■  ■ 

*  Deborre,  n,  French  general  of  thirfy-five  years'  service,  commanded 
in  Sollivan's  division  the  brigade,  which  first  broke  and  gave  waj. 
Congress  voted  an  inquiry  into  his  conduct,  at  which  he  took  ombnge 
and  lesigaed  bis  commission.  In  his  letter  to  Congress,  he  complained 
of  hard  usage,  averring  that  he  did  all  Iq  bis  power  to  rally  his  men, 
being  wounded  in  the  attempt,  and  said,  if  the  American  troops  would 
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The  ntimben  engiigM  in  tbis  action  have  nev^  been  eiupnni 
aoou^rat^ly   asoettuDed.     Chief  Justice  Manhall  esiimateB        ^ 
the  British  anny,  when  it  laadbd,  at  dghteen  thousand    1777» 
mehi  heidthy  and  well  sujqpiied  with  all  the  implements  NmnbOT 
ei  war*    He  supposes  the  Amedoan  army^  indiiding  mili-  tiMMiioik 
tia,  amounted  to  fifteen  thousand ;  but,  from  sickness  and 
other  eamesi  he  thinks  the  efleotire  sttength  on  the  day 
of  battle  was  not  more  than  eleven  thoUuaxd.     Sir  Wil« 
liam  Howe  repcMrted  his  loss  to  be  ninety  killed,  four  hun* 
died    and   eighty^ight   wounded,   and  six  miaang.     He 
staled  that  about  three  hundred    Americans   viext  kUled, 
sit  htttiched   wouhded,   and    four  hundred  takta.     This 
could  be  only  a  conjectural  estimate,  nnce  Grenearal  Wash- 
ington made  no  retUrU  of  his  loss  to  Gongress;  sUch  a 
tetum  b^ng  impo^ticable  in  the  disconnected  and  moviug 
oonditicm  of  his  anUy*    The  MaJrquis  de  Lafayette,  while 
dismounted   and   endeavoring   to    rally   the    troops,    was 
wounded  in  the  leg,  which  caused  him  to  retire  firom  ao» 
tive  service  for  two  months. 

The  expedie|^cy  x)i  fighting  this  battle  with  a  force  so  Mothrwftr 
miKih  inferior,  and  under  many  disadvantages,  has  been  uttit. 
questioned  by  foreign  writers*  If  the  subject  be  viewed 
in  a  military  ^ight  only,  there  may  perhaps  be  just  groimds 
fbr  criticism.  But  it  riiould  be  differently  regarded.  Oen^ 
efftl  Washihgtou  knew  the  expeotatioU  of  the  country  and 
of  Congress ;  and  he  was  persuaded,  that  a  defbat  would 
be  less  injuribus  in  its  effects  on  the  publie  mind,  than 
the  peiiuitting  of  the  enemy  to  march  to  Philadelphia 
without  o{>pOsiticm«  He  doubtless  hoped  to  make  a  better 
reddtance ;  Which  he  Would  haVe  done,  if  he  had  not 
been  deceived  by  conttadictory  intelligence  in  the  time 
of  battle,  against  which  no  foresight  could  guard.  Al- 
though some  of  his  troops  behaved  ill,  yet   others,  and 

run  a^ay,  it  was  unjuit  to  oensore  him  for  the  consequences.  Thers 
waa  some  truth  perhaps  in  this  lemonstrance ;  but  Deborre,  bj  his  ig« 
norance  of  the  character  and  habits  of  the  American  people,  had  ren- 
dered himself  very  unpopular  in  the  army,  and  Congress  accepted  fak 
talgaitioii  without  leloctaace* 
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cmrm,  the  larger  part,  fought  with  signal  bravery,  and  inspired 
^  him  and  themselves  with  a  confidence,  which  could  have 
1777.  been  produced  only  by  the  trial. 
WMhtaftoB  The  day  after  the  action  he  retreated  to  Philadelphia^ 
iiStadM.'^  and  encamped  near  Germantown.  So  far  firom  being  dis- 
mayed by  the  late  disaster,  Congress  were  inq>irited  to 
^*'  new  exertions,  and  resolved  to  strengthen  the  army  and 
bring  together  all  the  means  of  defence  in  their  power. 
Fifteen  hundred  Continental  troops  were  ordered  down 
from  (General  Putnam's  command  on  the  Hudson,  and  the 
militia  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  adjoining  States  were 
summoned  to  join  the  main  army  with  all  possible  de- 
spatch. Anticipating  the  necessity  of  removing  firom  Phil- 
adelphia, Congress  again  invested  General  Washington 
with  extraordinary  powers.  He  was  authorized  to  suspend 
officers,  who  should  misbehave,  and  fill  up  vacancies;  to 
take  provisions  and  other  articles  for  the  subsistence  and 
comfort  of  the  army  within  seventy  miles  of  head-quarters, 
paying  or  giving  certificates  for  the  "same ;  and  to  remove, 
or  secure  for  the  benefit  of  the  owners,  all  goods  and 
efiects,  which  might  be  serviceable  to  the  enemy.  This 
last  clause  was  of  special  importance ;  as  a  great  number 
of  disafiected  persons  in  and  around  Philadelphia  would 
take  no  pains  to  withdraw  their  property,  preferring  that 
it  should  £Bdl  into  the  hands  and  contribute  to  the  sup- 
plies of  the  enemy. 
AfW  allowing  his  men  one  day  for  rest  and  refipesh- 
km,aiidi«-  ment,  Washington  returned  across  the  Schuylkill,  and 
2«!|^       took  the  Lancaster  road  leading  to  the  left  of  the  British 


army,  fully  determined  to  ofier  battle.  This  bold  step, 
taken  before  the  enemy  had  left  the  field  of  action  at  the 
Orandywine,  was  a  proof  that  the  late  repulse  had  in  no 
degree  unsettled  his  own  resolution,  or  damped  the  ardor 
ftft.  ic  of  his  troops.  The  two  armies  met  twenty-three  miles 
from  Philadelphia,  and  an  engagement  was  actually  begun 
between  the  advanced  parties,  when  a  heavy  rain  came 
on  and  rendered  both  armies  totally  unfit  to  pursue  the 
contest.     Washington  retired  to  the   Yellow  Springs,  but 
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was  not  followed  by  the  British ;    and  he  finally  passed  0B4Pm 
over  the   Schuylkill  at  Parker's   Ford.     The  account  of        ^ 
these  movements  is  best  related  in  his  own  words.  1777. 

"  The  enemy,"  he  says,  "  by  a  variety  of  perplexing 
mancBuvres  through  a  country  from  which  I  could  not 
derive  the  least  intelligence  (being  to  a  man  disaffected),  sepLss. 
contrived  to  pass  the  Schuylkill  last  night  at  the  Fatland 
and  other  fords  in  the  neighborhood  of  it.  They  marched 
immediately  towards  Philadelphia,  and  I  imagine  their  ad- 
vanced parties  will  be  near  that  city  to-night.  They  had 
so  far  got  the  start  before  I  received  certain  intelligence 
that  any  considerable  number  had  crossed,  that  I  found  it 
in  vain  to  think  of  overtaking  their  rear,  with  troops 
harassed  as  ours  had  been  with  constant  marching  since 
the  battle  of  Brandywine. 

''  When  1  last  recrossed  the  Schuylkill,  it  was  with  a 
firm  intent  of  giving  the.  enemy  battle  wherever  1  should 
meet  them ;  and  accordingly  I  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Warren  Tavern  upon  the  Lancaster  road,  near  which  place 
the  two  armies  were  upon  the  point  of  coming  to  a  gen- 
eral engagement,  but  were  prevented  by  a  most  violent 
flood  of  rain,  which  continued  all  thfi  day  and  following 
night.  When  it  held  up,  we  had  the  mortification  to  find 
that  our  ammunition,  which  had  been  completed  to  forty 
rounds  a  man,  was  entirely  ruined ;  and  in  that  situation 
we  had  nothing  left  for  it,  but  to  find  out  a  strong  piece 
of  groimd;  which  we  could  easily  maintain  till  we  could 
get  the  arms  put  in  order,  and  a  recruit  of  ammunition. 
Before  this  could  be  fully  efiected,  the  enemy  marched 
firom  their  position  near  the  White  Horse  Tavern,  down 
the  road  leading  to  the  Swedes'  Ford.  I  immediately 
crossed  the  Schuylkill  above  them,  and  threw  myself  full 
in  their  front,  hoping  to  meet  them  on  their  passage,  or 
soon  after  they  had  passed  the  river.  The  day  before 
yesterday  they  were  again  in  motion,  and  marched  rapidly 
up  the  road  leading  towards  Reading.  This  induced  me 
to  believe  that  they  had  two  objects  in  view ;  one  to  get 
round  the  right  of  the  army,,  the  other  perhaps  to  detach 
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dtlAHItt  parties  to  Reading,  where  ire  had  considerable  quantities 
„■   ^        of  military  stores.     To  frustrate  those  intentions,  I  moved 
1777*     ^jjg  army  up  on  this  side  of  the  river  to  this  place,  de- 
termined to  keep  pace  with  them;  but  early  this  morn- 
ing I  received  intelligence,  that  they  had  crossed  the  fordfl 
below.     Why  I  did  not  follow  immediately,  I  have  men- 
tioned in  the  former  part  of  my  letter ;  but  the  strongest 
reason  against  being  able  to  make  a  forced  march  is  the 
want  of  shoes.     Messieurs  Carroll,  Chase,  and  Penn,  who 
were  some  days  with   the  army,  can  inform  Congress  in 
how  deplorable  a  situation  the   troops  are,  for  want  of 
that  necessary  article.     At  least  one  Uiousand  men  are 
barefooted,  and  have  performed  the  marches  in  that  con- 
dition." 
oonfTMiad.      Congress  adjoiuned  first  to  Lancaster,  and  then  to  Tork- 
tUS^v     town  in  Pennsylvania,  where  they  continued  eight  months, 
umn.    '     till  Philadelphia  was  evacuated  by  the  enemy.     Immedi- 
ately after  the  British  entered  the  city.  Lord  Howe  went 
out  of  the  Chesapeake  with  his  fleet  and  came  round  into 
the  Delaware,  intending  to  force   the  strong  defences  in 
that  river,  and  ascend  to  Philadelphia.     To  aid   in  this 
imdertaking  a  detachment  of  British  troops  was  stationed 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  in  New  Jersey.     The  larger 
part  of  the  army  was  encamped  at  Oermantown,  the  re- 
mainder being  in  the  city. 
Battle  or  In  this  divided   state  of  Sir   William   Howe's  forces, 

town.  Washington  conceived  the  i*an  of  attacking  him  by  sur- 

ootob«4.  prise.  The  British  encampment  extended  across  the  vil- 
lage of  Germantown,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  main 
road.  The  American  army  was  near  Skippack  Creek,  about 
fourteen  miles  distant.  At  seven  o'clock,  in  the  evening 
of  the  3d  of  October,  the  march  began,  and  by  the  order 
of  battle  the  troops  were  to  approach  the  enemy  by  four 
routes,  it  being  expected  that  the  whole  would  arrive 
nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  divisions  of  Sullivan  and 
Wayne,  flanked  by  Conway's  brigade,  were  to  enter  the 
town  by  the  road  leading  to  the  enemy's  centre ;  while 
Armstrong,  with  the  Pennsylvania  militia,  was  to  take  the 
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roiul  on  the  right  near  the  SchnylkiUi  ^nd  gm  their  left  W4m«t 
and  rear.    The  divisions  of  Qre^ne  wd  Stephen,  flanked  .     ^     , 
by  M^'DougaU'a  brigadei  vere  to  make  a  eueeuir  on  the    ^"7* 
American  left,  and  »ttlK^k  the  Briti^  right  ving»  while 
the  Maryland  and  Jersey  militia,  undw  SmaUwood  and 
Forman,  were  to  move  down  hy  a  road  9till  fiurtber  to 
the  left,  axid  fall  Hpon  their  right  ^ank  and  rear.    The 
plan  wa^  e^emely  well  concerted,  and   the  surprise  was 
complete.     The  attack  commenced  between  daybreak  and 
sunrise.    At  fir^  the  action  was  very  warm  in  the  centre, 
and  afterwards  on  the   American  left,   and  every  thing 
seemed  to  promise  success;  bi;t  the  Americans  werQ  ulti- 
mately obliged  to  retreat,  and  leave  the  enemy  in  posses 
sion  of  the  ground.    Washington  speaks  of  this  event  as 
follows,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother. 

''  After  the  enemy  had  creased  the  SohuyUull,  wq  took  WMhiif. 
the  first  favorable  oiq^Kurtunity  of  attacking  them.  This  £^<^t^ 
was  attempted  by  a  night's  march  of  fourteen  miles  to 
suriHrise  them,  which  we  effectually  did,  so  far  as  to  reach 
their  guards  before  they  had  noticq  of  our  coming  ,*  and, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  a  thick  fog,  which  rendered  it  so 
dark  at  tunes  that  we  were  not  able  to  distinguish  irieead 
from  foe  at  the  distance  of  thirty  yards,  we  should,  I 
believe,  have  made  a  decisive  and  glorious  day  of  it.  But 
Providence  designed  it  otherwise ;  for,  after  wci  had  driven 
the  enemy  a  mile  or  two,  after  they  were  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  and  flying  before  us  in  most  places,  after  we 
were  upon  the  point,  as  it  appeared  to  everybody,  of 
grasping  a  comi^ete  victory,  our  own  troops  took  fright 
and  fled  with  precipitation  and  disorder.  How  to  account 
for  this,  I  know  not ;  unless,  as  I  before  observed,  the 
fog  represented  their  own  friends  to  them  for  a  reinforce^ 
ment  of  the  enemy,  as  we  attack^  in  different  quarters 
at  the  same  time,  and  were  about  closing  the  wings  of 
our  army  when  this  happened.  One  thing,  indeed,  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  our  misfortune,  and  that  was  a 
want  of  ammunition  on  the  right  wing,  which  began  the 
engagement,  and  in  the  course  of  two  hours  and  forty 
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minutes,  which  time  it  lasted,  had,  many  of  them,  ex- 
pended the  forty  romids,  that  they  took  into  the  field. 
After  the  engagement  we  removed  to  a  place  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  the  enemy,  to  collect  our  forces  together, 
to  take  care  of  our  wounded,  get  furnished  with  necessa- 
ries again,  and  be  in  a  better  posture,  either  for  offensive 
or  defensive  operations.  We  are  now  advancing  towards 
the  enemy  again,  being  at  this  time  within  twelve  miles 
of  them. 

'^  Our  loss  in  the  late  action  was,  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missing,  about  one  thousand  men,  but,  of  the  miss- 
ing, many,  I  dare  say,  took  advantage  of  the  times,  and 
deserted.  General  Nash  of  North  Carolina  was  wounded, 
and  died  two  or  three  days  after.  Many  valuable  offi- 
cers of  ours  were  also  wounded,  and  some  killed.  In  a 
word,  it  was  a  bloody  day.  Would  to  Heaven  I  could 
add,  that  it  had  been  a  more  fortunate  one  for  us." 

General  Howe  reported  his  loss  to  be  seventy-one  kill- 
ed, four  hundred  and  fifty  wounded,  and  fourteen  miss- 
ing. The  American  loss,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Gordon  on  the 
authority  of  the  Board  of  War,  was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
killed,  five  hundred  and  twenty-one  wounded,  and  about 
four  hundred  prisoners.  In  the  midst  of  the  action,  six 
companies  of  the  fortieth  British  regiment,  commanded  by 
Colonel  Mulgrave,  took  possession  of  Chew's  House,  a  strong 
stone  building,  which  they  barricaded  and  defended  with 
80  much  obstinacy,  as  to  retard  for  some  time  the  ad- 
vance of  the  second  line  of  the  Americans,  intended  to 
support  the  centre ;  and,  during  this  delay,  Sullivan's  di- 
vision, which  had  been  closely  engaged  in  front,  having 
mostly  expended  its  ammunition,  began  to  retreat,  and, 
falling  back  upon  the  second  line,  threw  it  into  disorder. 
This  circumstance,  added  to  the  dense  fog,  is  supposed  to 
have  contributed  much  to  the  mifortunate  issue  of  the 
day. 

But  the  battle  of  Germantown  was  not  without  its  good 
effects.  It  revived  the  hopes  of  the  country  by  proving, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  successes  of  the  enemy, 
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neither  the  spirit,  resoliitiofi,  and  valor  of  the  troops,  nor  OBAmnt 
the  energy  and  confdence  «f  the  Commander,  had  suflfor*  ^ 
ed  any  dimination.  They  irere  as  prompt  and  eager  to  1777. 
meet  their  adyersaries  in  battle,  as  at  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign.  Considered  in  its  political  relations,  the 
event  was  not  less  important.  When  the  American  Com- 
missioners in  Paris  had  their  first  interview  with  Count 
de  Veigennes  to  converse  on  a  treaty  of  alliance,  after 
complimenting  them  on  the  favorable  prospects  in  Ameri-* 
ca,  and  the  conduct  of  the  American  troops,  he  added, 
^^that  nothing  struck  him  so  much  as  General  Washing- 
ton's attacking  and  giving  battle  to  General  Howe's  ar- 
my ;  that  to  bring  an  army,  ndsed  within  a  year,  to  this, 
promised  every  thing."  It  has  been  commonly  supposed, 
that  Burgoyne's  defeat  was  the  turning  point  with  the 
French  government  in  joining  the  United  States  against 
England,  and  probably  it  was  ;  but  the  above  fact,  re- 
corded by  one  of  Uie  Commissioners  at  the  time,  shows 
that  the  operations  of  Washington's  army  had  their  due 
weight  in  the  scale. 

The  BritiAi  fleet  having  entered  the  Delaware,  every  opentiom 
exertion  was  made  to  remove  the  obstructions  in  the  nver,  ware. 
and  drive  the  Am^cans  from  their  fortified  posts.     By 
the  activity  of  the  small  naval  armament  under  Commo- 
dore Hazelwood,  and  the  brave  defence  of  Red  Bank  and 
Fort  Mifflin,  these  effiirts  were  resisted  for  more  than  six 
weeks,  when  a  vastly  superior  force,  both  by  land  and 
wi^er,  compelled  an  evacuation  of  those  places,  and  open-  - 
ed  a  passage  for  the  enemy's  shipping  to  Philadelphia. 

Washington  returned  to  bis  former  station  after  the  bat-  DetMhmeni 
tie  of  Germantown,   and  in  a  few  days  encamped  in  a  jeneyundw 
strong  position  at  Whitemarsh,  Iburte^n  miles  from  Phila-  GrMne. 
ddphia.     General  Greene  was  ordered  wiA  a  detachment   vowuAm. 
into  New  Jersey  to  operate  against  ComwalUs,  who  had 
passed   over   with  a  large  body  of  troops  to   aid  in  re- 
ducing Fort  Mercer  at  Red  Bank.     The  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette was  a  volunteer  under  Greene,  and  distinguished 
himself  in  a  iddrmish  with  the  enemy  at  01<mcester  Boint, 
31  Y 
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mt^TWM  dltbougb  hie  wound  was<  noi  yet  witisely  haabd.  No 
^  weali  qf  imporUttte^.  occuwed.  The  Biiti^llj  rec)ro9fed  tho 
:^777,.  |3|v^,  IP,  Phiiadeiphift,  wid  Grewe  joiwd.  dM  mwa  wmj 
a$,  Whit^manBtu  A  reiafon^eBNem  bkeivm  am;v^  ftom 
tbe  Docth,  consi^dog  of  Movga^'s  iifle<  corps  and  part  of 
tbe  Nqw  Haiapsluie  wA  Mafl0aobti90tt»  troops  ^  the  em^ 
r!9iuler  of  Buigoym,  wd  tj^e  xelUqiu^mfifit.  by  tho  Biiliflh 
^  tbeii;  tomporary  aoqiusitions^  ia  tb»  HigUandet  senderiBg 
their  eenricea  bo  loiter  neceseavy  in  timt  qjttQrt»c« 

Siir  William  Howe,  bfivvag  ic^ceiyed  aa  ac^oMOpa  ti(  bis 
atreeagth  by  aev^sal  regiivieftts  from  'Ns^w  Yoric^  tbau^t  a 

vtemhttB.  good  Qi^portiiiiity  preaenHQd  itself  for  tcyiqg  hia  fottuno 
in  anothev  hattfe^.  if  ha  could  find  tb^^  Ameiicaiia  in  auoh 
a  oondiitioa  aa  to  attack  tfaem  to  advaalage.  He  warabed 
out  of  the  ejjty  with  twelva  thouaaiMl  m^Oy  in  the  o? eniog 
of  the  4tb  of  December,  md  the  Mxl  mon^Qg  took  post 
at  Oheanut  Biil,  about  three  milea  ftesa  the  ligbjt  ot  tbe 
Ammcm  encamp»ettt.  WaabioCr^n  aenit  oiiii  light  taoops 
to  skiraush,  but  oeaolTed  to-  wait  for  the  genend  attack 
on  the  ground  he  had  chosen.  This  waa  an  advetttura^ 
which  Ge»exid  Howe  was  not  inclined  to  bftKurd.  After 
man^uvving  three  diaya  in  the  fieont  and  on  the<  flanks 
of  the  Amerieani  Unes^.  seeking  for  9tk  advantage  whicdi 
hia  opponent  was  oarefol  not  to  give^  he  retroalad  sud* 
denly  to  Pbiladalphia,  having  lost  in  tbe  didSaireiit  fa»* 
couiKiieffa  twenty  men  killed,  aixty-three  wonnded,  and 
thicty^hiee  miasing. 

prapMtiow      The  aeaaaA  being  fitc  advanced,  and  ths>  lioeps  worn 

«o»tan.  down  by  Ih0  haid  service  of  tbe  campaign^  it  waa  thought 
oeceaaary  ^  mtato  imoM^diata  impaiA^wa  for  winAav  quar- 
ters. Many  of  the  aoUiara  were  aufbriog  extremely  fof 
tbd  ^saal  of  dothea  90A  dioea,*  and  eiten  die  siifqpliaa 
of  inrovimcfiQ  ai¥i  forage  were  obtained  wij^  difficulty^  So 
great  was  this  ^Usaffectieoi  ^  the  iahabitama^  paaliculaily 
i^tes  ^the  Biilish  en^dered  PhiladeH^niEt^  thai  the  laigar  po^o 
tion  of  them,  lefused  to  salt  thmc  poaduce.  tp^  tbe  Anmriean 
t^itnantorsy  aome  pedaaqpa  thnnig^  foar  of  the  egMny>  o^ 
em  fiom.  a  ainoera  ajtachraimt  to  the  mfti  cause ;  mid 


0v«ii  the  wgU  affected  israie  nmwilling  te  part  irith  their  «i»inMt 
pnpeiAf   upon   as  feehle  m  seciuity  as    the  4)ertlficatet        *•    - 
giren  oil  the  ai^thotdty  «lf  Congaeei.     With  !£•  uoal  delh*     17^77. 
eacy  and  ^oKoliofl^  Wnwhiagion  wm  relaotaat  U  eaceroisa 
the  ponreu  ivxth  vhkh  ha  wm  iatrusted  to  obtain  itq^ 
piice  from  tin  po&fLe  by  icndUe  s&eana.     The  liimndeat 
pelkjr  iMrbade  this  pnotioe^  as  long  as  it  coidd  possiUy  . 
he  ATtideiL    It  alienated  fdends,  and  added  a  new  mo« 
tiTe  £a£  diaaffectioii. 

^1  cDn£BBs,-"  said  he,  in  smiting  to  the  PreaMent  of  wa*ta». 
Omgveai,  ^I  hate  felt  mys^  greatly  ^mbattassed  isrith  ^^^^ 
laspect  to  A  irigDroas  lexradse  of  military  power.  An  ill*  miunry 
|»beed  hnmanhy^  pedwps,  and  m  fductanoe  to  give  die*  Dee.i& 
treaty  maiy  haire  restrained  ova  too  far;  hat  llMBe  wem 
not  all.  1  batB  been  w^  ««fare  of  the  pieveteafi  jeiloisy 
•f  mihtary  power,  and  that  fiiis  has  bcien  conridered  as 
an  evdl  amtdi  to  be  apprcfconded,  even  by  the  hast  aind 
most  sensiJUe  among  ua.  Under  this  idea,  I  have  been 
cautious,  and  wiriied  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  any 
act  that  aaight  mcrease  it.  However,  Oengress  may  be 
asrainrd,  that  no  «xertilaai  of  mine,  as  Ihr  as  cocum- 
alanoes  vriii  admk,  shall  be  wanting  to  provMe  our  own 
tioopB  with  supplies  en  the  one  hand,  and  to  preveM  the 
enemy  froan  getting  them  on  the  other.  At  the  same 
tiase  thay  must  to  apprized,  that  many  dtMBtades  have 
asiaen  to  mnder  the  fanner  more  precarious  and  diAealt 
than  they  usuaftly  were,  from  the  change^  in  the  com-* 
mnssaiy's  dspartment,  ae  a  very  critical  and  inHereeting 
periad.  I  shofesU  be  happy,  if  tlh%  cMl  aifdiorilty  in  the 
ieveml  States,  through  nhe  Mcommendadions  of  Oongress, 
or  their  own  mere  wiM,  seeing  the  iiecessity  ^f  strpporting 
the  anay,  wteiM  always  tadopt  the  inost  spirted  measures, 
suited  to  the  end.  The  people  at  hu*ge  are  governed 
naneh  by  onatom.  To  acts  of  legtrialion  or  civil  authority 
diey  have  ever  been  taught  to  yield  a  willing  obedience, 
withoat  veasoning  about  tiieir  propriety  ;  on  those  of  mill- 
tarjr  power,  whether  immedtate  or  derived  originally  from 
another  aauaoe,  they  hacve  ever  looked  with  a  jealous  c^ 
suspicious  eye." 
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.  And  again,  '^It  will  never  answer  to  procure  ftupi^es 
of  clothing  or  provision  by  coercive  meamires.  The  small 
seizmes  made  of  the  former  a  few  dajs  ago,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  most  pressing  and  absolute  necessity,  when 
that,  or  to  dissolve,  was  the  alternative,  excited  the  great- 
est alarm  and  uneasiness  even  among  our  best  and  warm- 
est friends.  Such  procedures  may  give  a  momentary 
relief;  but,  if  repeated,  will  prove  of  the  most  pernicious 
consequence.  Besides  spreading  disaffection,  jealousy,  and 
fear  among  the  people,  they  never  fail,  even  in  the  most 
veteran  troops  under  the  most  rigid  and  exact  disciidine, 
to  raise  in  the  soldiery  a  diiq)Osition  to  licentiousness,  to 
{dunder  and  robbery,  difficult  to  sup|»ess  afterwards,  and 
which  has  proved  not  only  ruinous  to  the  inhabitants, 
but,  in  many  instances,  to  armies  themselves.  I  regret 
the  occasion  that  compelled  us  to  the  measure  the  other 
day ;  and  shall  consider  it  among  the  greatest  of  our 
misfortunes,  if  we  should  be  under  the  necessity  of  prac-* 
tising  it  again." 

These  sentiments  were  not  more  the  dictates  of  pol* 
icy,  than  of  wisdom  and  humanity.  He  adhered  to  them 
through  the  war,  and  in  no  case  resorted  to  coercive 
measures  for  procuring  supplies,  till  every  other  method 
had  proved  unavailing.  And,  in  the  deference  he  paid 
to  the  rights  of  property,  he  was  equally  scrupulous, 
whether  it  belonged  to  persons  suspected  of  disaffection, 
or  to  avowed  and  active  friends.  While  the  former  com- 
mitted no  positive  acts  of  hostility,  but  remained  quietly 
at  their  homes,  he  considered  them  amenable  to  the  civil 
authorities  alone  for  their  opinions  and  conduct,  and  not 
within  the  pale  of  military  coercion. 

The  officers  diflSered  widely  in  regard  to  the  best  mode 
of  disposing  of  the  army  for  the  winter.  Some  advised 
that  it  should  be  quartered  at  Wilmington ;  others  recom- 
mended the  valley  of  Tredyfin,  a  few  miles  west  of  the 
Schuylkill,  as  the  place  of  cantonment;  while  others  pre- 
ferred a  line  of  detached  posts  extending  from  Lancaster 
to  Reading.     The  matter  was  largely  discussed  in  a  coun^ 
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cil  of  war,  and  elaborate  argtiments  in  writing  were  given 

for  each  of  these  dispofitions.  ^ 

The  opinions  of  the  officers  were  so  various  and  con-     1777. 
tradictory,  that  the  Crommander  was  finally  obliged  to  act 


according  to  his  own  judgment,  and  on  his  own  responsi-  ^  p«i«. 
bility.  He  decided  to  establish  a  fortified  encampment  bmis. 
at  Valley  Forge,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
The  ground,  was  covered  with  woods,  and  bounded  on 
one  side  by  the  Schuylkill,  and  on  the  others  by  ridges 
of  hills.  He  examined  the  site  in  person,  and  designated 
the  particular  parts  in  which  each  regiment  was  to  be 
quartered.  The  army  marched  to  this  place,  and,  on  the 
18th  of  December,  ordeb  were  issued  for  building  huts. 
Trees  were  felled  for  this  purpose,  and  the  huts  were 
constructed  with  logs,  the  dimensions  of  each  being  six* 
teen  feet  by  fourteen.  One  hut  was  assigned  to  twelve 
privates,  and  one  to  a  smaller  number  of  officers,  accord- 
ing to  their  rank.  A  general  officer  was  the  sole  tenant 
of  a  hut.  These  structures  were  arranged  in  parallel 
lines  where  the  shape  of  the  ground  would  admit,  and,  - 
when  the  encampment  was  completed,  it  had  the  appear* 
ance  of  a  town  with  streets  and  avenues.  Troops  from 
the  same  State  inhabited  the  same  street  or  qtiarter.  The 
whole  encampment  was  surrounded  on  the  land  side  by 
intrenchments ;  and  a  bridge  was  thrown  across  the  river 
to  open  a  communication  with  the  country  in  that  direc- 
tion. Here  the  army  remained  till  the  following  June. 
A  detachment  was  also  stationed  at  Wilmington,  to  pro* 
tect  the  State  of  Delaware  from  the  incursions  of  the 
enemy's  foraging  parties. 

The  command  of  the  American  armies,  and  the  respon* 
sibilities  attending  that  high  office,  were  not  the  only 
causes  of  vexation,  which  at  this  time  harassed  the  mind 
of  Washington.  Attempts  were  made  by  his  public  ad* 
versaries,  and  by  secret  foes  wearing  the  mask  of  fnend* 
ship,  to  destroy  his  influence  and  ruin  his  character. 

A  pamphlet  was  published  in  London,  containing  a  se* 
ries  of  letters,  purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him  in 
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wmxnam  the  mmtmet  of  1776^  axkl  witk  Us  ugnature  attaebod  to 
■  ^  them.  It  was  stated  in  the  ,pre£Bboe,  that,  when  Port  Lee 
1777«  was  evacuated,  Genend  Waahingtoa's  a^rvaat  was  left  be- 
■porkMiM.  hmd  indisposed;  that  in  his  posseasidn  was  a  sBEiall  pcMrt- 
•dinito  maoiteau  brionging  to  the  Geotts^  in  whidi,  among  other 
wwjitwgim  thk^  of  trifling  iralue,  wece  die  drafts  of  sev^nl  jnivate 
letters  to  Mrs.  Washington,  Mr.  Lund  Washington,  and 
Mr.  Oustis;  and  thai  these  had  been  traASBiitted  to  Eng- 
Und  hj  an  officer  into  whose  hands  they  had  fidlen.  This 
fiction  was  contrived  to  deceive  the  pubUa  into  a  belief 
of  the  genuiaaeness  of  the  letters,  although  in  leality  not 
one  of  General  Wadiingtoci^s  aervants,  nor  a  single  aiii* 
de  of  his  baggage,  was  taken  by  the  enemy  in  the  whole 
couxse  of  the  wax.  But  the  tenor  of  the  letters  was  the 
most  insidious  part  of  the  fabrication.  Washington  is  rep* 
resented  as  expressing  sentiments  totally  at  variance  with 
his  conduct,  and  as  deprecating  the  mi^uided  zeal  and 
rashness  of  Congress  in  declariag  independence,  and  push* 
ing  the  opposition  to  Grreat  Biitain  to  so  perilous  an  ex- 
tremity. The  letters  were  reprinted  in  New  York,  a«d 
industrioudy  circulated  in  various  forms  through  the  agen- 
cy of  disaflSected  persons.  The  disguise  was  too  flimsy 
to  cover  so  nefartons  a  purpose.  Whatever  crecSUt  they 
may  have  gained  in  England,  they  'could  have  no  influ- 
ence on  hn  countrymen,  who  understood  his  churacter. 
thSSlTotmra  ^^^  aiotbor  of  these  spurious  epistles  was  never  public- 
ly known.  They  were  written  with  considerable  art,  and 
by  a  person  aoqinainted  with  many  particulars  of  General 
Washington's  &mily  coacerns.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
parts  of  intercepted  letters  actually  written  by  him  w^re 
intenroven.  He  nev»  thought  the  subject  worthy  of  his 
notice,  CMI  near  the  end  of  his  presidency,  when  a  new  edi- 
tion of  these  same  forgeries  was  paltned  upon  the  public  to 
gratify  the  spleen  of  a  malignant  party  spirit,  and  to  efleet 
a  purpose  even  more  infamous  than  the  one  contemplated 
by  thek  original  author.  He  then  declared  them,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  be  spurious  and  false, 
conwar*.  Wfailst  tho  onemies  of  his  country  weie  thus  employed 
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in  aeattering  the  atedi  cf  detraetioit  and  febriuxxl,  the  «aBii«m 
•gents  of  bctitm,  "wwre  aeccetly  at  woi^k,  both  in  the  anny  ^  . 
and  uk  Congreas,  to  diqaamge  and  nndennina  his  repola-  ittt. 
tioB.  This  cSttspiTac  J  hss  besn  oatted  C^mway^a^  Crnkml^ 
fitoRL  the  name  ef  the  indiyidual  who  aded  the  most  eon- 
q^nona  part  The  other  prominent  kaders  were-  Genaial  ciitoraeion 
Gales  and  Oeasral  Mifflin.  The  cansss  and  origin  of  the 
disaffection  of  these  offleeia  to  thai  Conmander-in-chief 
have  not  been  explained.  When  they  joined  dM  service, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  they  professed  to  be  his 
friends,  and  peobably  were  such.  It  was  atainly  at  his 
instence^  that  General  Gsfaes  reedved  lus  first  ajqpeintmeat 
Being  an  Englishman  by  biith,  some  of  the  members  of 
Oon^ress  had  scraplea  en  the*  subject,  thinking  their  cause 
would  be  sa£asl  m  the  charge  of  native  Amoneans,  botii 
on  aceomt  of  their  mfluence  over  the  people,  and  of  tiie 
ardor  and  sincerity  of  their  patriotism.  These  scmples 
were  wated,  however,  in  £»ror  of  Gates  and  CbasleB  Lee, 
and  in  each  case  at  die  solicitation  of  Washington,  whe 
had  confidence  in  their  attachment  to  American  Uberty, 
and  believed  important  aid  might  be  derived  firom  their 
military  drill  and  experience.  ' 

The  first  symptoms  of  dasamtent  are  sosppomdi  to  have  samMd 
been  manifested  at  Cambridge.  Gates  was  adjutant-general  ^  ^ 
of  the  army,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier.  Mifflin  went 
Acre  as  aid*de<<»tDp  te  the  Gommandei^in-chie^  by  whom, 
mider  the  authority  of  Congress,  he  was  appointed  qaap- 
lennaster-general,  with  the  rank  of  oolong  After  the  or- 
ganization of  the  first  Oontinental  army,  Gates  i^lied  ior 
the  command  of  a  brijgade,  and  Mifflin  of  a  regiment 
These  requests  wieee  decUned  by  Washingtim,  on  the 
ground,  in  the  first  place,  diiat  die  duties  of  their  offices 
required  their  whole  attention,  and,  in  the  next,  that  such 
an  indnlgmce  would  interfere  with  the  just  claims  of 
othes^  officers.  This  vrfusal  is  thovglit  to  hare  giVen  an 
offence,  diat  was  not  forgotten.  It  is  certain,  that,  after 
the  army  marched  firom  Cambridge^  General  Gates  made 
interest  with  Congress  to  be  emjdoyed  at  a  distance  firom 
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Washington's  immediate  command,  and  continued  to  do 
^  so;  and  the  correspondence  with  him  on  the  part  oi 
1777.  Qates,  made  necessary  by  his  official  relation  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief, so  far  from  being  cordial  and  friendly, 
was  mariced  with  ^'  an  air  of  design,  a  want  of  candor  in 
many  instances,  and  even  of  politeness."  Ttese  are  the 
words  of  Washington,  contained  in  a  letter  to  the  Piresi- 
dent  of  Congress  three  years  after  the  army  left  Cam- 
bridge, and  they  are  verified  by  the  correspcmdence  since 
published. 

Conway,  by  birth  an  Irishman,  had  been  in  the  French 
service  from  his  youth,  and  founded  his  claim  to  consid- 
eration on  the  circumstance  of  his  being  an  officer  of  thirty 
years'  experiehce.  He  joined  the  army  at  M orristown,  hav- 
ing the  rank  of  brigadier,  by  the  af^intment  of  Congress. 
Of  all  the  men  in  the  world  he  was  the  last  to  concili- 
ate the  favor  of  Washington.  Boastful,  presumptuous,  and 
intriguing,  bent  on  pushing  his  fortune,  and  looking  only 
to  personal  aggrandizement,  he  was  unprincifAed  in  regard 
to  the  means  and  reckless  of  consequences.  Abundant 
proofs  of  these  traits  of  character  and  of  sinister  aims  were 
exhibited  during  the  campaign ;  and,  when  it  was  rumor- 
ed that  Conway  was  to  be  promoted,  Wa4iiiq;ton  wrote 
to  a  member  of  Congress  a  letter  of  strong  remonstrance 
against  it,  Assigning  his  reasons  without  reserve.  The 
siH^ess  of  the  northern  army,  in  the  capture  of  Burgoyne, 
was  the  signal  for  the  malecontents  to  assume  a  bcdder 
attitude  in  prosecuting  their  machinations.  Anonymous 
letters  were  sent  to  the  President  of  Congress  and  the 
Governor  (^  Virginia,  filled  with  insinuations,  complaints, 
and  exaggerated  statements,  and  ascribing  all  the  misfor- 
tunes of  the  campaign  to  the  incapacity,  or  ill-timed  Pap- 
bian  policy,  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  It  was  affirmed, 
with  as  much  effirontery  as  falsehood,  that  his  force  had 
been  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  that  opposed  to  him ; 
and  no  pains  were  spared  to  make  it  appear,  that  all  his 
plans  and  operations  evinced  a  want  of  military  knowl- 
edge, judgment,  and  decision. 
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These*  artifices,  though  pcaetised  in  secret  for  a  time,  tauo'naL 
were  well  known  to  Washington.     His  scrutinizing  (d>aer-        ^ 


yation  easily  penetrated  the  designs  of  those,  who  acted  I777.. 
under  the  cloak  of  a  pretended  attachment ;  and  his  real  wnuMoa 
friends,  moved  not  less  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  coun-*  panorcoii. 
try,  than  of  justice  to  him,  took  caie  to  put  him  on  his  to6«tM. 
guard,  and  to  acquaint  him  with  the  intrigues  of  the  cftp- 
bal,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascertained  £rom  overt  acts, 
or  inferred  fiom  less  obvious  indications.  The  aflair  was 
at  length  brought  to  his  notice  in  a  definite  shape.  When 
Colonel  Wilkinson,  one  of  Gates's  aids-de-camp,  was  on 
his  way  firom  Saratoga  to  Congress,  as  bearer  of  despatches 
announcing  the  capitulation  of  Burgoyiie,  he  stopped  at 
the  quarters  of  Lord  Stirling,  who  was-  then  at  Reading. 
In  a  firee  conversation  while  there,  Wilkinson  repeated 
part  of  a  letter,  which  Gates  had  received  finom  Conway, 
containing  strictures  on  the  mamigement  of  the .  army  un- 
der Washington,  accompanied  with  disparaging  reflections. 
Prompted  by  patriotism  and  friendship.  Lord  Stirling  com- 
municated to  him  an  extract  firom  the  letter  as  repeated 
by  Wilkinson.  A  correiqx>ndence  on  the  subject  foUoWed 
between  Washington,  Gates,  and  Conway.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  extract  was  denied,  but  the  letter  itself  was 
never  produced.  Two  or  three  persons  afterwards  saw  it 
in  confidence,  among  whom  was  Mr.  Laurens,  President 
of  Congress;  and,  although  the  words  proved  not  to  be 
exactly  the  same,  yet  the  tenor  and  i^irit  of  the  letter 
were  accurately  reported.  The  transaction,  and  the  inci- 
dents springing  firom  it,  could  not  long  be  concealed  firom 
the  ofiScers  of  the  army.  Rumors  respecting  them  went 
abroad,  and  the  pubUc  sentiment  was  expressed  in  a  tone 
so  unequivocal  and  decided,  as  to  discourage  the  instiga- 
tors; and  their  schemes  were  abandoned,  before  they 
had  produced  any  of  the  fSettal  mischiefs,  which  must 
inevitably  have  f<^owed,  if  their  ambitious  hopes  had 
been  realized. 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  that  any  of  the  officers  a  party  ta 
were  directly  implicated  in  ^e  cabal,  except  Gates,  Mif-  ft^nSI! 
32  z 
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flin,  and  Conwrny.  That  a  ooosiderabfe  party  in*  Gongress 
^  favorod  the  projeets  of  theaa  men  is  evident  from  the 
.1777,  proceedings  of  that  body  for  eereial  months.  After  the 
capitulation  at  Saratoga,  Oates  forwarded  the  official  ao- 
eount  of  the  ev&ai  to  CoiigieaSi  without  communicaling 
the  intelligence  in  any  shape  to  the  Commander-in-chief^ 
which  his  duty  as  an  officer  .and  the  commoii  rules  of 
courtesy  required  him  to  do ;  and  Congress  never  intimat- 
ed their  dissatisfaction  with  this  breach  of  decorum,  and 
maAed  disrespect  to  the  commander  of  their  armies,  whose 
authority  they  were  bound  to  support  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  Congress  instituted  a  new  Board  of  War,  to 
which  were  granted  kige  powecs,  and  of  which  Gates 
and  Miffiin  were  iq^inted  members,  Oates  being  placed 
at  its  head. 
PNlwtad  One  of  the  first  acts  of  this  board  was  a  projected  ex- 

tocuadk  pedition  to  Canada,  planned  by  Gates,  and  approved  by 
Congress,  without  consulting  Washington  in  Uie  least  of 
its  particulBrs.  The  first  intimation  he  had  of  it  was  in 
a  letter  ficom  the  Board  of  War,  enclosing  another  to 
Le&yette,  informing  him  ci  his  being  aj^inted  to  the 
command  of  the  expedition.  It  was  the  design  of  this 
stroke  of  policy  to  bring  ovor  Lafayette  to  the  interests 
of  the  faction.  They  had  little  knowledge  of  his  charao- 
iex.  He  was  not  to  be  deceived  nor  cajoled.  He  carried 
the  letter  to  Wariiinglon,  told  him  that  he  saw  through 
the  artifice,  and  should  decline.  Washington  replied,  that 
he  knew  not  the  object  of  the  expedition,  nor  how  it  was 
to  be  oanried  into  ^tkcty  but  the  appointment  was  an  hon- 
orable one,  which  would  plaoe  him  in  a  conspicuous  sta^ 
tion,  wliere  he  would  in  any  event  acquit  himself  with 
credit ;  for,  if  the  enterprise  sliould  fiedl,  he  was  persuaded 
his  conduct  would  be  such  as  to  save  him  fiKmi  faults 
and  screen  him  from  censure,  and  the  re^nsihility  would 
rest  with  its  projectors.  Yielding  to  this  advice,  he  ac- 
ceded to  the  proposal,  went  to  Albany,  where  he  had 
been  promised  that  troops  and  every  thing  necessary  should 
be  provided,  and,  after  waiting  there  three  months,  his 
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psdeitce  king  esfaauBted  apd  «tt  his  hopes  d^feMedi  as  mumm 
the  Board  of    Wir  did  mrthing  to  fidfil    theic   prosiiM  ,     * 
or  promote  the  e^peditioo,  he  returned  to  the  oamp  at     1777. 
Valley  Forge.* 
And  it  might  h^re  be  reeorded  to  the   honor  of  Lar«  MacnMi. 


fityette^  if  indeed  his  whole  career  in  Amedca  was  not  dnetofLik 

a  noble  monmnent  to  his  honor,  his  generosity,  and  iu>    ^ 

wavering  fidelity  to  every  tmst  reposed  in  him,  that  Akmh 

the  very  first  he  roasted   every   attempt  that  was  made 

by  the  flatteries  of  Conway,  and  the  artifices  of  others, 

to  bring  him  into  the  league*      In  the  earliest  stage  of 

the  cabal,  before  it  had  been  whispered  to  the  public,  he 

wrote  to  Washington,  stating  Ipa  opinion  of  Oonway,  and 

his  fears  fbr  the  unba{^y  consequences  that  might  flow 

from  his  conduct     'f  I  need  not  tell  you,"  laid  he,  ''  how     ote.  ai 

sorry  I  am  at  what  has  happened ;  it  is  a  necessary  result 

of  my  tender  and  respectful  fiiendship  for  you,  which  ie 

as  true  and  candid  as  the  other  sentiments  of  my  heart, 

and  much  stronger  than  so  new  an   acquaintance  might 

seem  to  admit.     But  another  reason  for  my  concern  is 

my  ardent  and  perhaps  enthusiastic  wish  for  the  happi* 


*  Befoft  Lafayette  oommeiioed  Ins  jonrnej  to  Albanj,  he  rode  to 
Yotktoini,  fbr  the  purpoae  of  making  anangOTieiita  with  the  Board  of 
War.  Af  ioon  at  ha  arrited,  he  called  on  Geneml  Qatea,  whom  he 
ibond  aorroaiided  by  his  ftienda  seated  at  a  diiiner*table.  They  sraet« 
ed  hhn  with  nmoh  cordiality.  He  joined  them  at  the  table,  the  wine 
pasfed  roond,  and  6e?enl  toaati  were  grireo.  Determined  not  to  act 
ttnder  diigoise,  and  to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  letting  faia  eenti- 
menti  be  known,  he  called  to  them,  just  aa  they  were  aboot  to  nm^ 
and  obaerred  that  one  toast  had  been  omhted,  wMch  he  wouM  propoee* 
The  glaases  were  filled,  and  he  gave  as  a  toast,  *'  The  Commandeiwin-* 
ehief  of  the  American  amdes."  It  is  needless  to  say,  tfiat  it  was  coldly 
i^Bceived ;  and  it  is  possible,  that  this  eariy  and  bold  avowal  of  hia  pre-* 
dfiections  had  some  infiaenoe  in  damping  the  ardor,  with  which  the 
)eeders  of  the  ftetion  had  planned  this  abortive  Canada  ezpeditioo* 
Ooeway  was  appointed  second  in  command ;  bat  Lafkyette  insisted  that 
the  Baron  de  Kalb,  in  whom  he  had  confidence,  ahould  be  one  of  the 
officers,  which  was  granted,  but  not  without  evident  reloctance.  Baron 
de  Kalb,  being  higher  in  rank  than  Conway,  was  thus  the  second  in 
command,  and  Conway  the  third. 
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OHAPTBB  ness  and  liberty  of  this  country.  I  see  jdainly  that  Amer- 
ica can  defend  herself,  if  proper  measures  are  taken ;  but 
I  begin  to  fear  that  she  may  be  lost  by  herself  and  her 
own  sons."  And  again  in  conclusion  he  added;  ''My 
desire  of  deserving  your  approbation  is  strong ;  and,  when- 
ever you  shall  employ  me,  you  can  be  certain  of  my  try- 
ing every  exertion  in  my  power  to  succeed.  I  am  now 
bound  to  your  fate,  and  I  shall  follow  it  and  sustain  it^ 
as  well  by  my  sword  as  by  all  the  means  in  my  power." 
To  this  pledge  he  was  ever  true.  * 

Standing  firm  in  his  integrity,  Washington  took  no 
pains  to  counteract  these  machinations  of  his  enemies, 
and,  whatever  may  have  b9en  his  regret  and  indignation 
at  such  evidences  of  ingratitude  and  perfidy,  he  did  not 
allow  them  to  disturb  his  equanimity,  or  to  turn  him  in 
the  least  degree  from  his  lofty  purpose  of  serving  his 
country  in  the  sphere  allotted  to  him  with  the  disinterest- 
edness, diligence,  and  ardor,  that  characterized  his  public 
life  in  every  vicissitude  of  events.  In  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Laurens,  who  had  enclosed  to  him  an  anonymous 
commimication  of  a  very  insidious    tendency,    which  he 

*  The  following  extract  fi>om  a  letter  written  by  Lafayette  to  Baron 
Steuben,  while  the  faction  was  at  iti  height,  affords  an  additional  proof 
of  his  warm  and  generous  friendship  for  Washington.  It  was  dated 
at  Albany,  on  the  12th  of  March,  1778.  Baron  Steuben  had  recently 
arrived  in  the  country. 

<<  Permit  me,"  said  Lafayette,  <<to  express  my  satisfiiction  at  your 
having  seen  General  Washington.  No  enemies  to  that  great  man 
can  be  found,  except  among  the  enemies  to  his  country;  nor  is  it 
possible  for  any  man  of  a  noble  spirit  to  refrain  from  loving  the  ex* 
ceUent  qualities  of  hb  heart  I  think  I  know  him  as  well  as  any 
person,  and  such  is  the  idea  which  I  have  formed  c^  him.  His  hon- 
esty, his  frankness,  his  sensibility,  his  virtue,  to  the  full  extent  in 
which  this  word  can  be  understood,  are  above*  all  praise.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  judge  of  his  military  talenti ;  but,  according  to  my  imper- 
fect knowledge  of  these  matters,  his  advice  in  council  has  always 
appeared  to  me  the  best,  although  his  modesty  prevents  him  sometimes 
from  sustaining  it;  and  his  predictions  have  generally  been  fulfilled.  I 
am  the  more  happy  in  giving  you  this  opinion  of  my  friend,  with  all 
the  sincerity  which  I  feel,  because  some  persons  may  perhaps  attempt 
to  deceive  you  on  this  point" 
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had  reoeived,  and  which  the  writer  designed  for  Congress,   chaptsr 
Washington  wrote  as  follows.  ^ 

''I  cannot  sufficiently  express  the  obligation  I  feel   to     1778. 
you,  for  your  friendship  and  politeness  upon  an  occasion  Letter  to  tu 
in  which  I  am  so  deeply  interested.     I  was  not  unap-  congren. 
prized,  that  a  malignant  faction  had  been  for  some  time  JanMrysL 
forming  to  my  prejudice;  .which,  conscious  as  I  am  of 
having  ever  done  all  in  my  power  to  answer  the  impor- 
tant purposes   of  the  trust  reposed  in  me,  could  not  but 
give  ine  some  pain  on  a  personal  account     But  my  chief 
concern    arises    from  an  apprehension  of    the   dangerous 
consequences,  which  intestine  dissensions   may  produce  to 
the  common  cause. 

''As  I  have  no  other  view  than  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic good,  and  am  unambitious  of  honors  not  founded  in 
the  approbation  of  my  coimtry,  I  would  not  desire  in 
the  least  degree  to  suppress  a  free  spirit  of  inquiry  into 
any  part  of  my  conduct,  that  even  faction  itself  may 
deem  reprehensible.  The  anonymous  paper  handed  to 
you  exhibits  many  serious  charges,  and  it  is  my  wish 
that  it  should  be  submitted  to  (congress.  This  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to,  as  the  suppression  or  concealment  may 
possibly  involve  you  in  embarrassments  hereafter,  since 
it  is  uncertain  how  many  or  who  may  be  privy  to  the 
contents. 

''My  enemies  take  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  me. 
They  know  the  delicacy  of  my  situation,  and  that  mo- 
tives of  policy  deprive  me  of  the  defence  I  might  other- 
wise make  against  their  insidious  attacks.  They  know  I 
cannot  combat  their  insinuations,  however  injurious,  with- 
out disclosing  secrets,  which  it  is  of  the  utmost  moment 
to  conceal.  But  why  should  I  expect  to  be  exempt  from 
censure,  the  unfailing  lot  of  an  elevated  station  ?  Merit 
and  talents,  with  which  1  can  have  no  pretensions  of  ri-  ^ 
valship,  have  ever  been  subject  to  it  My  heart  tells  me, 
that  it  has  been  my  unremitted  aim  to  do  the  best  that 
circumstances  would  permit ;  yet  I  may  have  been  very 
often  mistaken  in  my  judgment  of  the  means,  and  may 
in  many  instances  deserve  the  hnputation  of  error." 
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OHAPTSB  To  what  extent   the  members  of  Congress  were  con- 

'•  cemed  in  this  afiair,  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  decide. 

1778.  Names  have  been  mentioned,  but  without    such  a  clear 

oideetsor  statement  of  facts  as  to  fix  a  direct  charge   upon  any 

UIO0O  coo» 

^nedintiM  individual.  The  proceedings  of  Congress  show,  that  the 
faction  had  supporters  in  that  body ;  but  who  they  were, 
or  what  precise  objects  they  had  in  view,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained  from  the  testimony  hitherto  made  public.  The 
first  aim  of  the  cabal  was,  no  doubt,  to  disgust  Wash- 
ington and  cause  him  to  resign.  It  is  iHt)bable,  that 
Ghites's  immediate  coadjutors  in  the  army  looked  to  him 
as  the  successor,  and  that  Gates  flattered  himself  with 
this  illusive  dream.  The  dissatisfied  members  of  Con«- 
gress,  it  is  more  likely,  had  their  eyes  upon  Charles  Lee, 
who  was  soon  to  be  exchanged. 

conwmrra.       Couway  was  the  victim  of  his  ambition  and  intrigues. 

emir.ud      Boiug   wouudcd   by  an   American  officer   in  a  duel,  he 

FraDot.  wrote  to  General  Washington  while  he  thought  himself 
near  his  end,  expressing  sorrow  for  his  past  conduct. 
"  My  career  will  soon  be  over,"  said  he  ;  "  therefore  justice 
and  truth  prompt  me  to  declare  my  last  sentiments.  You 
are  in  my  eyes  the  great  and  good  man.  May  you  long 
enjoy  the  love,  veneration,  and  esteem  of  these  States, 
whose  liberties  you  have  asserted  by  your  virtues."  This 
confession,  dictated  at  a  solemn  moment  by  a  corroding 
conscience,  although  it  may  be  deemed  an  apology  for 
personal  injuries,  cannot  atone  for  the  guilt  of  having 
endeavored,  in  a  time  of  public  danger  and  distress,  to 
kindle  the  flame  of  discord  in  a  country,  whose  liberties 
he  had  oflered  to  vindicate,  and  whose  cause  he  was  pre- 
tending to  serve.  He  unexpectedly  recovered  of  his 
wound,  and  returned  to  France,  leaving  a  name  which 
few  will  envy,  and  an  example  which  no  one  will  be  am- 
bitious to  imitate,  who  reflects  how  soon  a  crime  may  be 
followed  by  a  just  retribution. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

Sofeingt  of  the  Amy  at  Vallej  Forge.  •^  How  Amngtrntntf  oonoerted 
with  a  Committee  of  Congreas. «—  Half-paj  franted  to  the  Offioen  lor  a 
TermofTean.  — Proceedings  in  Regvd  to  Lord  North's  conciliatory  BUIs. 
—  Arriva]  of  the  French  Treaties  of  Alliance  and  Commerce.  —  Compar- 
ative Strength  of  the  British  and  Americam  Armies.  *r.  Diioiissions  re- 
specting an  Attack  on  Philadelphia.  —  Plans  of  the  Enemy*  -^  Eracuation 
of  Philadelphia.  —  The  Army  crosses  the  Delaware.  —  Battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. —  Arrest  and  Trial  of  Qeneral  Lee.  —  Arrival  of  the  French  Fleet 
voder  Comnt  d*£ataing.  —  Plans  for  combined  Operations  between  the 
Fleet  and  the  American  Army.  —  Failuse  of  an  Attempt  against  the  En- 
emy at  Rhode  Island.  —  Cantonments  of  the  Army  for  the  Winter.  ^-  Ex- 
change of  Prisoners.  —  Congress.  —  Project  of  an  Expedition  to  Canada. 

Thb  winter  at  Yalley  Forge  m  memorable  in  the  hi»-  oiiAnnt 
tory  of  tbe  war.  Owing  to  changes  in  the  quartenna^-  ^^ 
ter^s  and  commissary's  departments,  according  to  a  scheme 
{danned  by  Congress  contrary  to  the  judgment  of  Wash- 
ington,  the  army  had  been  wretchedly  supplied,  and  at  no  atvsitoy 
time  were  the  sufferings  of  the  troops  so  great,  as  they 
were  for  a  few  weeks  after  they  went  into  winter  quartora. 
Hardly  were  the  huts  begun,  when  information  was  re- 
ceiTed,  that  a  party  of  the  enemy  had  left  Philadel^iia, 
with  the  apparent  design  of  foraging  and  drawing  subsist- 
ence from  the  country.  Several  regiments  were  oideied 
to  be  in  readiness  to  march,  when  it  was  disoorered  that 
they  had  no  provisions,  and  that  a  dangerous  mutiny  was 
on  the  point  of  breaking  out  The  only  remedy  was  to 
send  parties  abroad  to  collect,  wherever  they  could  find  it, 
as  much  provision  as  would  satisfy  tbe  pressing  wants  of 
the  soldiers. 

The  same  wants  recurred  at  different  times  through  the  suSMBgi 
winter.      On  one    oecamon    General   Washington   wrote  ;  otmppiiw. 
"  For  some  days  there  has  been  little  less  than  a  famine 
in  camp.    A  part  of  the  army  have  been  a  week  without 
any  kind  of  flesh,  and  the  rest  three  or  four  days.    Nbt 
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cHAFTut  ked  and  starving  as  they  are,  we  cannot  enough  admire 

^"' the  incomparable  patience  and  fidelity  of  the  soldiery,  that 

1778.  they  have  not  been  ere  this  excited  by  their  sufferings 
to  a  general  mutiny  and  dispersion.  Strong  symptoms, 
however,  of  discontent  have  apipeared  in  particular  in- 
stances; and  nothing  but  the  most  active  efforts  every- 
where can  long  avert  so  shocking  a  catastrophe."  Such 
«  was  the  scarcity  of  blankets,  that  many  of  the  men  were 
obliged  to  sit  up  all  night  by  the  fires,  without  covering 
to  protect  them  while  taking  the  common  refreshment  of 
sleep;  and  in  numerous  instances  they  were  so  scantily 
clad,  that  they  could  not  leave  their  huts.  Although  the 
officers  were  better  provided,  yet  none  was  exempt  from 
exposures,  privations,  and  hardships.* 
2j«jjj;-  Notwithstanding  this  deplorable  condition  of  the  army, 
fi^tJif  "5?  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  wanting  those,  who  complained  of  its  in- 
tkewmy.  activity,  and  insisted  on  a  winter  campaign.  When  the 
encampment  was  begun  at  Valley  Forge,  the  whole  num- 
ber of  men  in  the  field  was  eleven  thousand  and  ninety- 
eight,  of  whom  two  thousand  eight  hundred  and  nmety- 
eight  were  unfit  for  duty,  ''being  barefoot  and  otherwise 
naked."  In  making  this  statement  to  Congress,  and  al- 
luding to  a  memorial  of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
Washington  said ;  ''  We  find  gentlemen,  without  knowing 
whether  the  army  was  really  going  into  winter  quarters  or 
not,  reprobating  the  measure  as  much  as  if  they  thought 
the  soldiers  were  made  of  stocks  or  stones,  and  equally 
insensible  of  frost  and  snow;  and  moreover,  as  if  they 
conceived  it  easily  practicable  for  an  inferior  army,  under 
the  disadvantages  I  have  described  ours  to  be,  which  are 
by  no  means  exaggerated,  to  confine  a  superior  one,  in 
all  respects  well  appointed  and  provided  for  a  winter's 
campaign,  within  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  to  cover 

*  Mn.  Waahington  joined  her  husband  at  Valley  Forge  in  Febra- 
aiy.  Writing  a  month  afterwards  to  Mn.  Mercy  Warren,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  revolution,  she  said ;  ^  The  General's  apartment  is  Teiy 
small;  he  has  had  a  log  cabin  built  to  dine  in,  which  has  made  our 
qi^uters  much  more  tolerable  than  they  were  at  first" 
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from  depredation  and  waste  the  States  of  Pennsylvania  cbaptbe 
and  New  Jersey.  But  what  makes  this  matter  stiU  more  "' 
extraordinary  in  my  eye  is,  that  these  very  gentlemen, —  1778. 
who  were  well  apprized  of  the  nakedness  of  the  troops 
from  ocular  demonstration,  who  thought  their  own  soldiers 
worse  clad  than  others,  and  who  advised  me  near  a  month 
ago  to  postpone  the  execution  of  a  plan  I  was  about  to 
adopt,  in  consequence  of  a  resolve  of  Congress,  for  seiz- 
ing clothes,  under  strong  assurances  that  an  ample  supply 
would  be  collected  in  ten  days  agreeably  to  a  decree  of 
the  State  (not  one  article  of  which,  by  the  by,  is  yet 
come  to  hand), — should  think  a  winter's  campaign,  and 
the  covering  of  these  States  from  the  invasion  of  an  ene- 
my, so  easy  and  practicable  a  business.  I  can  assure 
those  gentlemen,  that  it  is  a  much  easier  and  less  dis- 
tressing thing  to  draw  remonstrances  in  a  comfortable 
room  by  a  good  fireside,  than  to  occupy  a  cold,  bleak  hill, 
and  sleep  under  frost  and  snow,  without  clothes  or  blan- 
kets. However,  although  they  seem  to  have  little  feel- 
ing for  the  naked  and  distressed  soldiers,  I  feel  super- 
abundantly for  them,  and,  from  my  soul,  I  pity  those 
miseries,  which  it  is  neither  in  my  power  to  relieve  nor 
prevent." 

After  the  immediate  wants  of  the  army  in  camp  were  AMwiys. 
provided  for,  he  next  employed  his  thoughts  in  devising  ■nar- 
a  new  and  improved  system  for  the  future.  .The  expe- 
rience of  three  campaigns  had  proved  the  necessity  of 
radical  and  extensive  changes  in  the  plans  hitherto  pur- 
sued, both  in  regard  to  the  oi^anization  and  discipline  of 
the  army,  and  to  the  methods  of  obtaining  supplies.  He 
deemed  the  subject  to  be  of  the  utmost  importance,  and 
one  upon  the  due  adjustment  of  which  would  depend  not 
only  the  efficiency,  but  even  the  existence,  of  a  Conti- 
nental military  force.  That  he  might  act  upon  the  sound- 
est principles,  and  with  all  the  aids  that  could  be  collect- 
ed from  the  knowledge  and  reflections  of  others,  he  re- 
quested the  general  officers  to  state  their  sentiments  in 
writing.  The  result  was  a  series  of  elaborate  essays,  con- 
33  a2* 
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eiiAt>^mt  taining  soch  facts,  discusBiont,  and  opinioni,  as  the  judg*^ 
ment  and  military  skill  of  the  writers   enabled  them  to 


•rmy, 


*^''®*     present. 

cmgnm  Moved  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of  Washington,  Conr 

inutMtoUM  gress  at  the  same  time  took  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion. Their  debates  finally  terminated  in  the  appointment 
of  a  conmiittee  of  five  members  of  their  body,  who  were 
instructed  to  repair  to  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge,  and  in* 
vested  with  ample  powers  to  confer  with  the  Commanderi 
and  digest  in  concert  with  him  such  a  system  as  would 
correct  existing  abuses,  lead  to  salutary  reforms,  and  put 
the  army  on  the  footing  he  desired.  When  the  commit- 
tee arrived  in  camp,  he  laid  before  them  a  memoir,  drawn 
up  with  great  care,  representing  in  detail  the  defects  of 
previous  arrangements,  and  containing  an  outline  of  a  new 
and  improved  system.*  The  committee  continued  in  camp 
three  months,  and  then  returned  to  Congress  and  present- 
ed a  report,  which  was  in  the  main  adopted. 
Batf«^to  On  one  point,  however,  which  Washington  considered 
teu*  pro-  not  more  equitable  in  itself,  than  essential  to  the  continu- 
ance of  an  army,  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion 
among  the  members  of  Congress.  Hitherto  there  had  been 
no  provision  made  for  the  officers  after  the  war  should 
end,  and  no  other  inducement  offered  to  them  than  their 

*  The  author  of  the  Hfe  of  HamUtM  hat  claimed  for  him  a  larger 
share  in  thia  important  memoir  than  can  justly  be  conceded.  He  aaysi 
*<  it  is  manifestly  the  work  of  Colonel  Hamilton.**  This  inference  is 
draini  firom  the  circumstance,  that  a  draft  exists  in  his  handwritinf. 
But  it  was  in  hat  the  work  of  many  hands.  Then  are  fhw  points  in 
the  paper  itself  which  are  not  contained  or  intimated  in  some  of  the 
communications  of  the  general  officers.  As  one  of  General  Washing- 
ton's aids,  it  was  natural  that  Colonel  Hamilton  should  be  employed 
to  arrange  and  condense  the  materials  into  the  proper  form  of  a  report, 
especmUy  as  no  one  connected  with  the  GenendHi  flunily  was  better 
qualified  to  execute  the  task,  both  fimA  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  his  ability.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  can  be  considered 
as  his  work.  Indeed,  whoever  is  accustomed  to  consult  the  manuscripts 
of  public  documents  will  oflen  be  led  into  error,  if  he  ascribes  the 
auihcrskip  of  ereiy  paper  to  the  person  in  wliose  handwriting  it  may 
be  fomid.    This  Mmarii  has  partionUr  ftv«e,  wlmi  ifl^ed  t»  the  !■• 
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common  wagts  wlille  in  actual  adrvice.    NunieiDtis  comr  q^Vpiw 
plaints  and  resignatiooa  connneed  Washington,  thai  this       ^ 
motire,  oven  when  atmngthened  by  ambition  and  patriot^    177S. 
ism,  was  not  enough.    He  }»DOposed  half-pay  for  life,  after 
the  close  of  the  var,  or  some  other  permanent  provision* 

^  If  my  opinion  be  asked,"  said  he  in  a  letter  Co  Con-  ^^vb^^» 
gross,  "  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  making  this  ps^  ESiDMt^ 
vision  for  the  officers,  I  am  ready  to  declare,  that  I  do 

AprO  10. 

most  religiously  believe  the  salvation  of  the  cause  dependiB 
upon  it,  and,  without  it,  your  officers  wiU  moulder  to 
jiodiing,  or  be  composed  of  low  and  illiterate  men,  void 
of  capacity  for  this  or  any  other  busmesa.  To  pcove  thiS| 
I  can  with  truth  ayer,  that  scarce  a  day  passes  without 
the  offer  of  two  or  three  commissions;  and  my  advkos 
£rom  the  eastward  and  southward  are,  that  numbers  who 
bad  gone  home  on  furlong^  moan  not  to  vetum,  but  aro 
establishing  themselves  in  more  lucrative  eimploymenta. 
Let  Congress  determine  what  will  be  the  consequence  of 
this  spirit. 

''Personally,  as  an  officer,  I  have  no  interest  in  their 
decision,  because  I  have  declared,  and  I  now  nepeat  it, 
that  I  never  will  receive  the  smallest  benefit  from  the 
half-pay  establishment ;  but,  as  a  man  who  fights  under 
the  weight  of  proscription,  and  as  a  citizen,  who  wishes 

pcntiwt  paptn  to  winch  Washington  affixed  bis  name.  They  wete 
dwajs  the  result  of  patieot  thought  and  iiiireati0atiDa  on  hip  own  part, 
aided  by  ouch  light  as  he  conld  collect  from  others,  in  whose  intelli- 
gence and  judgment  he  could  confide.  Whatever  pen  he  may  have 
employed  to  embody  these  results,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  rule,  to 
which  there  is  no  "^xoeption,  that  the  wi^r  aimed  to  txfnm  as  clear* 
ly  and  conyactly  as  be  ooald  what  he  knew  to  be  the  sentiments  of 
Washington.  This  fact  alone  can  aeeount  for  the  extraordinary  uni- 
formity in  style,  modes  of  expression,  and  turns  of  thought,  which  pre- 
vails throughout  the  immense  body  of  Washington's  letters,  fi-om  his 
earliest  youth  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  wil  seldom  be  accurate  to 
asy,  in  regard  to  any  of  Urn  papers,  that  the  person,  in  whose  hapd- 
wxitiBg  they  may  be  found,  was  their  miikor;  nor  indeed  is  it  believed 
that  there  is  in  history  an  instance  of  a  public  man,  who  was  in  the 
genuine  sense  of  the  term  more  emphatically  the  author  of  the  papers, 
which  received  the  sanction  of  his  name. 
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CBkVTtM  to  see  the  liberty  of  his  conntry  estaUiihed  upon  a  per* 
"•       manent  foundation,  and  wfaoee  property  depends  upon  the 
^^^^*     success  (tf  our  arms,  I  am  deeply  interested.    But,  all  this 
apart,  and  justice  out  of  the  question,    upon  the  single 
ground  of  economy  and  public  saving,   I  will  maintain 
the  utility  of  it ;  for  I  have  not   the  least  doubt,   that, 
until  officers  consider  their  commissions  in  an  honorable 
and  interested  point  of  view,  and  are  afraid   to  endanger 
them  by  negligence  and  inattention,  no  order,  regularity,  or 
care,  either  of  the  men  or  public  property,  will  prevail." 
Finding  that   the  proposition  was  opposed  in  Congress,, 
upon  principles  which  seemed  to  him  erroneous  and  im- 
politic^ he  wrote   to  one  of  the   members  in  terms  still 
more  earnest. 
NewMMoor.       ''The  offiocrs  will  not  be  persuaded,"  he  observed,  ''to 
tCofltan     sacrifice  all  views  of  present  interest,  and  encounter  the 
numerous  vicissitudes   of   war,   in   the    defence  of  their 
^'^        country,  unless  die  will  be  generous  enough  <m  her  part 
to  make  a  decent  provision  for  their  future  support.    I  do 
not  pronounce  absolutely,  that  we  shall  have  no  army  if 
the  establishment  fails,  but  the  army  which  we  may  have 
will  be  without  disoi]ditte,  without  energy,  incapable  of 
acting  with  vigor,  and  destitute  of  those  cements  neces- 
sary to  promise  success  on  the  one  hand,  or  to  withstand 
the  shodu  of  adversity  on  the  other.     It  is  indeed  hard 
to  say  how  extensive  the  evil  may  be,  if  the  measure 
should  be  rejected,  or  much  longer  delayed.     I  find  it  a 
very  arduous  task  to  keep  the  officers  in  tolerable  humor, 
and  to  protract  such  a  combination  for  quitting  the   ser- 
vice, as  might  possibly  undo  us  for  ever. 
iMArmet         "  The  difference   between  our  service  and  that  of  the 
Brt^Md    enemy  is  very  striking.     With  us,  from  the  peculiar,  un- 
happy situation  of  things,  the  officer,  a  few  instances  ex- 
cepted, must  break  in  upon  his  private  fortune  for  pres- 
ent support,   without  a  prospect  of  future  relief.     With 
them,  even  companies  are  esteemed  so  honorable  and  so 
valuable,  that  they  have  sold  of  late  from  fifteen  to  twenty- 
two  hundred  pounds  sterling;  and  I  am  credibly  inform- 
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ed,  that  four  thonsazul  guineas  have  been  given  for  a 
troop  of  dragoons.  You  will  readily  determine  how  this 
difference  will  operate;  what  effects  it  most  produce.  Men  1778. 
may  speculate  as  they  will ;  they  may  talk  of  patriotism ; 
they  may  draw  a  few  examples,  from  ancient  story,  of 
great  achievements  performed  by  its  influence ;  but  who* 
ever  builds  upon  them,  as  a  sufficient  bans  for  conduct- 
ing a,  long  and  bloody  war,  will  find  himself  deceived  in 
the  end.  We  must  take  the  passions  of  men  as  nature 
has  given  them,  and  those  principles  as  a  guide,  which 
are  generally  the  rule  of  action.  I  do  not  mean  to  ex- 
clude altogether  the  idea  of  patriotism.  I  know  it  exists, 
and  I  know  it  has  done  much  in  the  present  contest. 
But  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  a  great  and  lasting  war 
c^  never  be  supported  on  this  fuinciple  alone.  It  must 
be  aided  by  a  prospect  of  interest,  or  some  reward.  For 
a  time  it  may,  of  itself,  push  men  to  action,  to  bear 
much,  to  encounter  difficulties;  but  it  will  not  endure 
unassisted  by  interest." 

These  representations,  so  judicious  and  forcible,  could  f^^^^'* 
not  fail  to  have  some  influence  even  on  the  minds  of  '^^^ 
those,  who  were  the  most  decided  in  their  hostility  to 
the  measure.  But  they  did  not  produce  entire  conviction, 
and  the  subject  met  with  difficulties  and  delays.  On« 
party  thought,  or  professed  to  think,  that  Congress  had 
no  power  to  act  in  such  a  matter,  and  proposed  to  refer 
it  to  the  State  legislatures;  another  was  haonted  with 
the  fear  of  a  standing  army,  a  privileged  class,  and  a 
pension  list ;  and  another  could  see  no  difierence  between 
the  sacrifices  of  the  officers,  in  defending  their  country, 
and  of  private  citizens,  whose  property  was  plundered, 
ravaged,  and  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  Afler  much  dis* 
cussion,  the  plan^  of  half-pay  for  life  was  carried,  but  by 
90  small  a  majority  that  the  vote  was  reconsidered,  and 
a  compromise  was  eflected.  By  the  ultimate  decision,  the 
officers  were  to  receive  half-pay  for  the  term  of  seven  years, 
and  a  gratuity  of  eighty  dollars  was  to  be  given  to  each 
non-commissioned  officer  and  soldier,  who  should  continue 
in  the  service  to  the  end  of  the  war. 
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While  this  subject  was  under  discussioni  Washington 
saw  with  deep  concern  the  jealousy  of  the  army,  which 
was  manifested  in  Congress,  and  its  unhappy  influence 
on  their  delibeiations.  In  other  countries  this  fvejudice 
exists  against  standing  armies  only  in  times  of  peace,  and 
this  because  the  troops  sure  a  distinct  body  from  the  citi- 
zens, having  few  interests  in  common  with  them,  and 
little  other  means  of  suppoart  than  what  flows  from  their 
military  employment.  But ''  it  is  aiwr  policy,"  said  be,  "  to 
be  prejudiced  against  them  in  time  of  war,  though  they 
are  citizens,  having  all  the  ties  and  interests  of  citizens, 
and  in  most  cases  property  totally  unconnected  with  the 
military  line."  So  heavily  did  this  subject  wdgh  upon 
his  mind,  that  he  unburdened  himself  freely  in  a  letter 
to  a  member  of  Congress,  and  used  all  his  endeavors  to 
pTMuote  harmony,  union,  and  a  national  feeling  among 
those  on  whom  the  safety  of  the  republic  depended, 
whether  acting  in  a  civil  or  military  capacity. 

"If  we  would  pursue  a  right  system  of  policy,"  he 
observed,  "  in  my  opinion,  there  idiould  be  none  of  these 
distinctions.  We  should  «U,  Congress  and  anny,  be  con- 
sidered as  one  people,  emibarked  in  one  cause,  in  <»ie 
interest;  acting  on  the  same  princii^e,  and  to  the  same 
end.  The  distinction,  the  jealousies  set  up,  or  perhaps 
only  incautiously  let  out,  can  answer  not  a  single  good 
pui^se.  They  are  impolitic  in  the  extreme.  Among  in- 
dividuals the  most  certain  way  to  make  a  man  your  ene- 
my is  to  tell  him  you  esteem  him  such.  So  with  public 
bodies ;  and  the  very  jealousy,  which  the  narrow  politics 
of  0ome  may  afiect  to  entertain  of  the  army,  in  order  to 
a  due  subordinatien  to  the  supreme  ^vil  authority,  is  a 
likely  means  to  produce  a  contrary  efiect ;  to  incline  it 
to  the  pursuit  of  tbose  measures,  which  they  miqr  wish  it 
to  avoid.  It  is  unjust,  because  no  order  of  men  in  the 
BanMiiiMor  Thirteen   States  has  paid  a  more  sacred    regiyrd  to  the 

«h«  troops. 

proceedings  of  Congress  than  the  army;  for  without  arro- 
gance or  the  smallest  deviation  from  truth  it  may  be  said, 
that  no  history  now  extant  can  fumirfi  an  instance  of  an 
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army's  suffering  such   uneommon  faardsbips  as  ours  has  cHAPTSft 
done,  and  bearing  them  with  the  same  patience  and  for-       ^^ 
titude.     To  see  men,   without  clothes  to  cover  their  na-     1778. 
kedness,  without   blankets  to  he  on,  without  riioes  (for 
the  want  of  which  tiieir  marches  might  be  traced  by  the 
blood  from  their  feet),  and  almost  as  often  without  pro- 
visions as  with   them,  marching    through    the  frost  and 
snow,  and  at  Christmas   taking  up  their  winter  quarters 
within  a  day's  march  of  the  enemy,  without  a  house  or 
hut  to  cover  them  till  they  could  be  built,  and  submitting 
without  a  murmur,  is  a  proof  of  patience  and  obedience, 
which  in  my  opinion  can  scarce  be  paralleled." 
Bound  by  strong  ties  of  attachment   to  the  army,  on  nuneaiuM 


the  good  or  ill  fortunes  of  which  his  own  reputation  so  tiM 
much  depended,  he  spared  no  efforts  to  redress  its  griev-  vmy. 
ances,  maintain  its  rights,  and  mitigate  its  sufferings;  but 
he  was  prompt  and  inflexible  in  checking  the  least  dis- 
position to  encroach  on  the  civil  power,  or  to  claim 
privileges,  however  reasonable  in  themselves,  which  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  the  country  rendered  it  hazardous 
or  inexpedient  to  grant.  Considering  the  materials  of  the 
army,  composed  of  fireemen  brought  together  and  held 
together  almost  without  the  aid  of  law  or  of  authority 
in  any  supreme  head,  unaccustomed  to  a  soldier's  life,  im- 
patient under  discipline,  and  constantly  exposed  to  extraor- 
dinary privations  and  distresses,  it  may  truly  be  said,  that 
no  commander  ever  had  a  more  difllcult  task  to  perform 
in  discharging  the  duties  of  his  station;  and  this  in  ad- 
dition to  the  labor  and  responsibility  of  suggesting  to 
Congress  the  important  measures,  which  they  were  to 
adopt  in  regard  to  military  affairs,  the  vexation  of  seeing 
his  plans  thwarted  by  prejudice  and  party  dissensions,  and 
the  anxiety  he  iiever  ceased  to  feel  on  account  of  the 
divided  counsels,  apathy,  antipathies,  and  local  predilec- 
tions, which  were  manifested  both  in  Congress  and  in  the 
State  legislatures. 

About  the  middle  of  April  arrived  in  New  York  a  draft  LordNortii*k 
of  what  were  called  Lord  North's  CondUaiary  Bills,  con-  tui*. 
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CHAPTER  taining  a  new  projeet  by  him  submitted  to  Parliament 
^''  for  settling  the  differences  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
177  8.  United  States.  This  movement  was  prompted  by  the 
apprehension,  that  France  would  soon  acknowledge  the 
independence  of  the  latter,  and  join  in  the  war  against 
England.  Governor  Tryon,  to  whom  the  draft  of  the  bills 
was  sent,  had  it  immediately  reprinted  in  New  York, 
and  took  measures  to  disperse  copies  of  it  as  extensively 
as  possible  in  the  coimtry,  which,  he  said,  was  done  in 
obedience  to  "  his  Majesty's  command."  Ck>pies  were  en- 
closed by  him  to  General  Washington,  witti  a  polite  re- 
quest that  he  would  aid  in  circulating  them,  'Uhat  the 
people  at  large  might  be  acquainted  with  the  favorable 
disposition  of  Great  Britain  towards  the  American  colo- 
nies." Washington  sent  them  to  Congress. 
TBHMor  As  to  the  tenor  of  the  bills,  it  is  enough  to  say,   that 

TOtaootpi-  the  terms  held  out  were  such  as  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  accepted  in  the  first  stages  of  the  controversy. 
Important  changes  had  since  occurred.  The  Americans 
had  declared  themselves  an  independent  nation.  They 
had  shed  their  blood,  expended  their  means,  and  endured 
the  miseries  of  a  three  years'  war,  in  defence  of  the  rights 
they  claimed,  and  the  character  they  had  assumed.  It 
was  no  part  of  the  British  ministry's  {dan  to  treat  with 
the  American  States  as  an  independent  power.  They 
were  to  go  back  to  their  old  condition  as  colonies,  be 
favored  with  certain  privileges,  and,  reUeved  from  the 
burden  of  self-government,  to  trust  their  liberties  again 
to  the  parental  guardianship  of  the  mother  country.  Till 
the  remembrance  of  the  past  should  be  obliterated,  these 
proffers  were  not  likely  to  gain  the  confidence  or  change 
the  sentiments  of  those,  who  had  taken  the  lead  in  oppo- 
sition after  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  causes,  and  of 
the  grounds  on  which  they  stood,  and  who  had  already 
risked  much  and  labored  hard  to  secure  the  political  ex- 
istence and  prosperity  of  their  country,  by  establishing 
them  on  the  firm  basis  of  union  and  fireedom. 

Yet  it  was  feared  there  were  some,  who,  weary  of  the 
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war,  or  disheartened  at  die  prospect  of  its  continuancei   obaprr 
might  be  soothed  with  the  voice  of  conciliation,  and  thus       "* 
become  cold  supporters  of  the  popular  cause,  if  not  de-     1778. 
cided  advocates   for  peace  on  the   terms   proposed.     To  wadiinfton 
prevent    this    consequence,   as  far  as  the  weight  of  his  theSSfdito- 
judgment  would  go,  Washington  expressed  his  own  opin-  v3th6jv 
ions  in  very  decided  language  to  a  member  of  Congress  coagnm. 
only  two  days  after  he  learned  the  contents  of  the  con- 
ciliatory bills.     '^  Nothing  short  of  independence,  it  appears 
to  me,  can  possibly  do.    A  peace  on  other  terms  would, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  be  a  peace  of  war. 
The  injuries   we   have   received  from   the   British  nation 
were   so  unprovoked,   and    have    been    so  great    and  so 
many,   that  they  can  never    be    forgotten.      Besides  the 
feuds,  the  jealousies,  the  animosities,  that  would  ever  at- 
tend a  union  with  them ;  besides  the  importance,  the  ad- 
vantages, which    we  should  derive    from   an  unrestricted 
commerce ;   our   fidelity  as  a  people,   our   gratitude,  our 
character  as  men,   are  opposed  to  a  coalition  with  them 
as  subjects,  but  in  case  of  tfie  last  extremity.     Were  we 
easily  to  accede  to  terms  of  dependence,  no  nation,  upon 
future  occasions,  let  the  oppressions  of  Britain  be  ever  so 
flagrant  and  unjust,  would  interpose  for  our  relief;  or,  at 
most,  they  would  do  it  with  a  cautious  reluctance,   and 
upon  conditions  most  probably  that  would  be  hard,  if  not 
dishonorable   to  us."      Fortunately,   the   subject  appeared 
in  the  same  light  to  Congress.     As  soon  as  the  drafts  of 
Lord  North's  bills  were  received,  they  were  referred  to  a 
committee ;  upon  whose  report  a  short  discussion  ensued ; 
and  it  was  unanimou9ly  resolved,  that   the   terms  offered    Aprua. 
were  totally  inadequate,  and  that  no  advances  on  the  part 
of  the  British  government  for  a  peace  would  be  met,  un- 
less,  as  a  preliminary  step,  they  either    withdrew  their 
armies  and  fleets,  or  acknowledged  unequivocally  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the   United  States.     At  the  same   time   the 
bills  were  published  in  connexion  with  the  proceedings  of 
Congress,  and  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

The  three  commissioners,  Lord  Carlisle,  Governor  John- 
34  b2 
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CBAPiBB  3toD6,  md  William  Eden,    seat  over    from  England  to 

^^       negotiate  the  business  of  conciliationi  did  not  arrive  in 

1778.     Philadelphia  till   six  weeks  after  the  drafts  of  the  bills 

JwtwijBMD-  were  published  by  Governor  Tryon.  Two  of  the  commis- 
sioners, Johnstone  and  Eden,  were  the  bearers  of  private 
letters  of  introduction  to  General  Washington  from  his 
friends  in  England,  and  also  of  many  other  letters  to  gen<- 
tlemen  of  high  political  standing.  To  all  appearance  the 
olive  branch  was  feirly  held  out.  The  secretary  to  the 
commission  was  Dr.  Ferguson,  the  celebrated  professor  of 
moral  philosophy  in  Edinburgh.  On  the  first  landing  of 
the  commissioners,  they  despatched  their  letters  to  Wash- 
ington's camp,  and  requested  a  passport  for  Dr.  Ferguson 
to  go  to  Yorktown,  where  Congress  was  then  sitting,  and 
present  in  person  the  papers  they  had  brought.  This 
matter  being  wholly  of  a  civil  nature,  he  did  not  think 
himself  authorized  to  give  such  a  passport,  without  the 
direction  of  Ck)ngress,  and  he  forwarded  to  them  the  ap- 
plication. Impatient  at  the  delay,  or  fearing  a  positive 
refusal  from  Congress  to  receive  the  papers,  the  commis- 
sioners immediately  sent  them  through  the  usual  medium 
of  a  flag  to  the  President.  The  reception  they  met  with 
may  be  imagined  from  the  manner  in  which  Lord  North's 
bills  had  been  disposed  of.  The  door  to  any  kind  of 
compromise  on  the  principles  laid  down  in  those  bills  had 
been  effectually  closed,  and  Congress  adhered  to  their  first 
resolution.*    The  commissioners  remained  several  months 

•  Mr.  Adolphus,  ia  his  History  qf  England,  (Vol  III.  4th  ed.  p.  89) 
says,  <*  Application  was  made  to  General  Washington  for  a  passport  for 
Dr.  Fergoson,  to  convey  overtures  to  Congress,  but  this  favor  was  harsh- 
ly refbsed,  and  the  letters  of  the  commissioners  forwarded  by  the 
common  military  posts.**  And  then  he  speaks  of  the  <*  wanton  inso- 
lence of  this  proceeding.**  Such  coarseness  of  language  and  illiberelity 
of  sentiment  would  seem  unworthy  of  notice,  if  they  were  not  from  a 
respectable  source.  In  truth  the  passport  was  not  refbsed,  but  Gen- 
eral Washington  thought  it  not  consistent  with  his  duty  to  grant  it, 
without  the  previous  approbation  of  Congress.  Before  an  answer  could 
possibly  be  received,  the  commissioners  seat  out  their  despatches  by  a 
flag,  unaccompanied   by  their  secretary.     It  is  needless   to  say,  that 
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in  the  country,  made  various  attempts  to  gain  their  object,   ohaptbr 
as  well  by  art  and  address  as  by  oflBcial  intercourse,   and       "' 
at  last   went  back  to   England   baiSed  and  disappointed,     1778. 
if  indeed  they  ever  had  any  real  hope  of  success,   which 
may  be  doubted. 

Meantime  an  important   event   occurred,  which  diffused  Treaty  witii 

France  re> 

universal  joy  in  America.     The  King  of  Prance  recognis-  ^^^^i  »>y 
ed   the  independence   of  the   United   States  in  a  formal 

May  2. 

treaty  of  amity  and  commerce,  and  in  a  treaty  of  defen- 
sive alliance,  both  signed  in  Paris  on  the  6th  of  February, 
by  M.  Gdrard  on  the  part  of  France,  and  by  the  Ameri- 
can commissioners,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee.  It  was  of 
course  expected,  that  this  procedure  would  bring  on  a 
war  between  England  and  France,  and  the  parties  mu- 
tually agreed  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  till  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  should  be  assured  by  a 
treaty  at  the  termination  of  the  war.  The  messenger, 
who  brought  the  news  of  this  auspicious  event,  and  who 
was  likewise  the  bearer  of  the  treaties,  arrived  in  York- 
town  on  the  2d  of  May,  ten  days  after  (Congress  had 
passed  their  resolves  respecting  Lord  North's  bills.  This 
last  fact  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  it  shows  that  the  trans- 
actions in  France,  being  then  unknown,  had  no  influence 
in  producing  those  resolves.  The  treaties  were  immediate- 
ly ratified  by  Congress. 

The  army  participated  in  the  rejoicings  everywhere  man-  E^idnn 
nested  on  this  occasion.     A  day  was  set  apart  for  a  pub-  uieraifiica. 
be  celebration  in  camp.     It  began  in  the  morning  with  tw«ty. 
religious  services,  and  a  discourse  to  each  of  the  brigades     Mays, 
by  one  of  its  chaplains.     Then  followed  military  parades, 
marchings,  and  firings  of  cannon  and  musketry,  according 
to  a  plan  announced  in  the  general  orders.     The  appear- 
ance was  brilliant  and  the  effect  imposing.     The  whole 

this  writer  ii  astonished  at  the  bUndness  and  obstinacy  of  the  Ameri- 
cans, in  not  acceding  to  the  tenns  of  the  commissioneis,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  **  proffered  more  real  freedom,  than,  under  all  circumstan- 
ces, could  be  expected  to  flow  from  an  acquiescence  in  their  unsup- 
ported independence.** 
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CHAPTER  ceremony  was  conducted  with  perfect  regolarity,  and  was 
^''  closed  with  an  entertainment,  patriotic  toasts,  music,  and 
1778.     other  demonstrations  of  joy. 

Britiaii  bold       The  British  kept  possession  of  Philadelphia  through  the 

ofPhii«w-  winter  and  the  spring  following;  and,  although  Washing- 
ton's camp  was  within  twenty  miles  of  the  city,  yet  no 
enterprise  was  undertaken  to  molest  him  in  his  quarters. 
Foraging  parties  went  out  and  committed  depredations  up- 
on the  inhabitants  ;  but  they  were  watched  by  the  Ameri- 
cans, who  sometimes  met  them  in  fierce  and  bloody  ren- 
counters. When  it  was  told  to  Dr.  Franklin  in  P^uris, 
that  General  Howe  had  taken  Philadelphia,  he  sagacious- 
ly replied ;  '^  Say  rather,  that  Philadelphia  has  taken  Gen- 
eral Howe."  This  prediction,  if  such  it  may  be  called, 
was  verified  in  the  end.  The  conquest  gained  at  the 
expense  of  a  campaign,  and  with  a  considerable  loss  of 
men,  actually  availed  nothing.  Philadelphia,  fortified  on 
the  land  side  and  guarded  by  a  formidable  fleet  in  the 
river,  afforded  to  the  British  army  a  resting-place  for  eight 
months.  This  was  the  whole  firuit  of  the  bloodshed  and 
victory.  New  York  would  have  afforded  the  same,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  a  campaign,  and  at  much  less  cost. 

fltraafftb  or       The  number  of  troops  for  the  Continental  army,  ac- 

tbe  two  ar- 

cording  to  the  new  establishment  agreed  upon  by  the 
committee  of  Congress  at  Valley  Forge,  was  to  be  about 
forty  thousand  besides  artillery  and  horse.  When  a  coun- 
cil of  war  was  called,  on  the  8th  of  May,  to  consider 
what  measures  should  be  adopted  for  future  operations,  it 
was  found,  that  the  army,  including  the  detachments  on 
the  North  River  and  at  other  places,  did  not  then  exceed 
fifteen  thousand  men,  nor  was  it  supposed  that  it  could 
soon  be  raised  higher  than  twenty  thousand  effective 
men.  The  numb^  at  Valley  Forge  was  eleven  thousand 
eight  hundred.  The  British  army  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  as  since  ascertained  from  the  adjutant's  re- 
turns, amounted  to  nearly  thirty  thousand,  of  which  num- 
ber nineteen  thousand  five  hundred  were  in  Philadelphia, 
and  ten  thousand  four  hundred  in  New  York.      There 
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were   besides    three   thousand   seven   hundred   at    Rhode   chapter 

Island;   making   the  whole   British  army  in   the   middle  "* 

and  eastern  States  upwards  of  thirty-three  thousand.  1778. 

These  numbers  are  much  lai^er  than  was  imagined  by  SSJ^^dSL 
the  council  of  war.      They  estimated  the  enemy's  force  J£|I,"J^ 
in  Philadelphia  at   ten   thousand,  in  New   York  at   four  •***»* 
thousand,  and  in  Rhode  Island  at  two  thousand,  besides     ^^r^ 
cavalry  and  artillery.      Upon  this  basis  the  question  was 
discussed,  whether  it  was  expedient  to  take  the  field  and 
act  on  the  defensive,  or  wait  till  the  fdans  of  the  enemy 
should  become  more  obvious,  and  then  be  guided  by  cir- 
cumstances.    There  was  great  unanimity  in  the  decision. 
To  take  the  city  by  storm  was  impracticable  without  a 
vastly  superior  force ;  and  equally  so  to  carry  it  by  siege 
or  blockade,  strongly  fortified  as  it  was  by   nature  and 
artificial  works,  and  by  vessels  of  war.     Militia  might  be 
called  out,  but  it  was  uncertain  in  what  numbers;   and, 
however  numerous,  they  could   not  be  depended  on  for 
such  an  enterprise.      In  every  view  of  the  subject,  there- 
fore, weighty  objections  presented  themselves  against  any 
scheme  of  offensive  operations. 

It  was  not  long  before  affairs  began  to  put  on  a  new  Bnamypra. 
aspect.  From  the  intelligence  communicated  by  spies,  vSHAS!^' 
and  from  various  indications,  it  was  suspected,  that  the 
enemy  were  preparing  to  evacuate  Philadelphia.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe,  weary  of  a  service  in  which  he  found  him- 
self gradually  losing  the  confidence  of  his  employers  and 
supplying  his  enemies  with  weapons  to  assail  his  reputa- 
tion, and  thinking  his  honors  dearly  bought  at  such  a 
price,  had  asked  to  be  recalled,  and  his  request  was  grant- 
ed by  the  King.  He  was  succeeded,  in  the  command 
of  his  Majesty's  forces  in  America,  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
who  had  been  made  knight  of  the  order  of  the  Bath 
during  the  past  year.  The  treaties  between  France  and 
the  United  States  were  regarded  by  the  court  of  Great 
Britain  as  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  France,  and 
caused  a  change  in  the  plans  of  the  ministry  for  conduct- 
ing  the  contest  in  America.     It  was  resolved  to  make 
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CHAPTER   a  sudden  descent  npon  some  of  the  French  possessions 
^       in  the  West   Indies.      To  aid  in  executing  this  project, 
1778.     Sir    Henry  Clinton   was    ordered    to    send   five   thousand 
men  from  his  army;   and  also  three   thousand  more  to 
Florida;    and  to  withdraw  the  remainder  to  New  York. 
Another  reason  for  this  last  movement  was  the  probabili- 
ty, that  a  French  fleet  would  soon  appear  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Delaware,  and  thus  blockade  the  shipping  in  that 
river,   and    put   in  jeopardy   the   army,   diminished    as  it 
would  be  by  the  departure  of  the  above  detachments. 
Britteh  o«a-       Sir  Henry  Clinton  first  intended  to  proceed  by  water 
■ifM.  With  his  whole  army  to  New  York;   but  this  was  found 

impracticable  for  want  of  transports.  He  therefore  ship* 
ped  his  cavalry,  part  of  the  German  troops,  the  American 
loyalists,  his  provision  train  and  heavy  baggage,  on  board 
such  vessels  as  were  in  the  river,  and  prepared  to  march 
through  New  Jersey  with  the  main  body  of  his  army. 
Lafliyette*!  While  thcsc  preparations  were  making  with  as  much 
reuHiiL  sccrccy  as  possible  by  the  British  commander,  Washing- 
May  ao.  ton  sent  out  from  Valley  Forge  a  detachment  of  two 
thousand  men  under  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  to  cover  the  country  between  the 
Delaware  and  Schuylkill,  to  interrupt  the  communication 
with  Philadelphia,  to  obstruct  the  incursions  of  the  ene- 
my's parties,  and  gain  intelligence  of  their  motions  and 
designs.  Lafayette  marched  to  Barren  Hill,  and,  while 
stationed  there,  a  large  part  of  the  British  army  came 
out  by  a  forced  march  in  the  night,  with  the  intention 
of  attacking  him  by  surprise,  and  cutting  off  his  detach- 
ment. Owing  to  the  negligence,  disobedience,  or  treach- 
ery of  a  picket  guard,  Lafayette  was  nearly  surroimded 
by  the  enemy  before  he  was  informed  of  their  approach ; 
but  by  a  very  skilful  manoBUvre,  quickly  conceived  and 
performed  in  a  masterly  manner,  he  gained  a  ford  and 
drew  off  his  whole  detachment  across  the  Schuylkill, 
with  the  loss  of  only  nine  men  killed  and  taken.  The 
enemy  retreated  to  Philadelphia. 

To  obstruct  the  ixt)gress  of  the  British  troops,  in  case 
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they  should  take  the  route  over  land  to  New  York,  Gen-  ohapthi 
era!  Maxwell  was  ordered  to  cross  the  Delaware  with  a       "* 
brigade,   and  to  act  in  concert  with  Gen^nl  Dickinson,     1778. 
who  commanded  the  New  Jersey  militia.    It  being  more  v«i«M 
and  more  evident,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  preparing  StdStam 
to  move  by  land,  the  Ofmion  of  the  general  officers  was  mode  or 
required,  as  to  the  operations  in  consequence  of  that  event. 
The  principal  point  to  be  considered  was,  whether  the  army 
should  pursue  the  British,  fall  upon  their  rear,  and  bring 
on  an  engagement     Opinions  were  various ;  but  nearly  all 
the  officers  were  opposed  to  an  attack,  on  account  of  the 
superiority  of  the  enemy  in  force  and  discipline.     General 
Lee,  who  had  been  exchanged,  and   had  recently  joined 
the  army,  argued  vehemently  against  such  a  step.     Some 
of  the  officers  agreed  with  him ;  others,  who  were  unwil- 
ling to  advise  a  general  action,    thought  that  the  enemy 
should  at  any  rate  be  harassed  in  their   march,   and  that 
an  engagement,  though  not  to  be  sought,  should  not  be 
avoided  if  circumstances  rendered  it  expedient. 

The  news  of  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia,  which  took  nuadeiphii 
place  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  of  June,  was  received 
while  the  subject  was  still  under  discussion.  General  ""* 
Arnold,  who  had  not  yet  entirely  recovered  from  the 
wound  he  received  at  Saratoga,  was  ordered  to  march 
with  a  small  detachment  into  the  city,  and  to  retain  the 
command  there.  General  Lee  and  General  Wayne,  each 
at  the  head  of  a  division,  took  the  road  to  Ck)ryell's 
Ferry,  with  orders  to  halt  on  the  first  strong  ground  after 
passing  the  river.  Washington  followed,  and  in  six  days 
the  whole  army  had  crossed  the  Delaware,  and  arrived 
at  Hopewell,  five  miles  from  Princeton.  Detachments  in 
the  mean  time  had  been  sent  to  impede  the  enemy's 
march.  Morgan's  corps  of  six  hundred  men  was  ordered 
to  gain  their  right  flank,  Maxwell's  brigade  to  hang  on 
their  left,  and  General  Scott,  with  fifteen  Iiundred  chosen 
troops,  to  gall  their  left  flank  and  rear.  To  these  were 
joined  the  New  Jersey  militia  under  General  Dickinson, 
and  a  party  of  volunteers  from  Pennsylvania  commanded 
by  General  Cadwalader. 
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After  the  British  had  crossed  the  river  and  landed  at 
Gloucester  Point,  they  marched  by  the  way  of  Haddon- 
field  and  Mount  Holly,  and  moved  on  dowly  till  they 
came  to  Crosswicks  and  Allen  Town.  Being  encumbered 
with  a  long  train  of  wagons  and  bat-horses,  and  confined 
to  a  single  road,  their  line  extended  nearly  twelve  miles. 
It  was  necessary,  also,  to  stop  and  build  bridges  over 
every  stream  and  the  marshy  ground,  as  the  bridges  had 
all  been  destroyed  by  the  Americans.  These  interruptions 
retarded  their  progress.  Nor  was  it  till  he  reached  Allen 
Town,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton  decided  what  direction  he 
should  take  firom  that  place.  It  was  his  first  purpose  to 
jvoceed  to  the  Rariton,  and  embark  his  troops  at  Brunswic 
or  South  Amboy  for  New  York.  But,  finding  Wash- 
ington almost  in  his  front,  and  deeming  it  imprudent  to 
.hazard  a  battle  while  his  army  was  so  much  encumbered, 
and  on  such  ground  as  his  antagonist  might  choose,  he 
turned  to  the  right,  and  took  the  road  leading  to  Mon- 
mouth and  Sandy  Hook. 

At  this  time  Washington's  army  had  advanced  to 
Kingston.  In  a  council  of  war,  convened  at  Hopewell, 
the  question  was  again  discussed,  as  to  the  mode  of  at- 
tacking the  enemy.  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  force  was  sup- 
posed to  consist  of  nine  or  ten  thousand  effective  men.* 
The  Continental  troops  under  Washington  amounted  to  a 
little  over  twelve  thousand ;  and  there  were  about  thirteen 
hundred  miltia.  General  Lee  still  persisted  in  the  same 
sentiments  as  at  first;  and,  as  he  was  now  next  in  rank 
to  the  Commander-in-chief,  and  an  officer  of  long  expe- 
rience, his  opinions  and  arguments  had  great  weight  in 


*  This  was  the  estimate,  but  the  number  must  have  been  consid- 
erably larger.  The  number  of  British  troops  in  Philadelphia  was  up- 
wards of  nineteen  thousand,  making  a  difference  fW>m  tlu)  estimate  of 
more  than  nine  thousand.  There  were  not  transports  enough  in  Phila- 
delphia to  accommodate  this  number,  nor  does  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
his  despatches  mention  having  sent  such  a  body  of  troops  by  water. 
Nor  had  they  gone  to  the  West  Indies.  The  troops  for  that  station 
sailed  afterwards  from  New  YorL 
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the  cooncil.     He  seemed  averse  to  any  kind  of  interfer-  ohaptbb 
ence  with  the  enemy ;  but  he  acceded  to  a  proposal^  in       "* 
which  he  was  joined  by  five  others,  that  fifteen  hundred     1778. 
men  should  be  sent  to  hang  on  their  rear.     Six  general 
officers,  namely,  Greene,  Lafetyette,  Steuben,  Wayne,  Du* 
portail,  and  Paterson,  were  for  sending  twenty-five  hundred 
men,  or  at  least  two  thousand,  which  should  be  followed 
by  the  main  army  at  such  a  distance  as  to  afford  support, 
if  it  should  be  necessary.     It  was  clearly  the   wish  of 
these  officers  to  draw  the  enemy  into  a  general  engage- 
ment, if  it  could  be  done  under  favorable  circumstances. 
Indeed  Greene,  Lafayette,  and  Wayne  declared  their  sen- 
timents to  this  effect  in  writing. 

Thus  embarrassed  with  the  divided  opinions  of  his  offi-  WMMi«t«a 
cers,  Washington  had  a  delicate  part  to  act  There  can  i^MiMt. 
be  no  doubt,  however,  that  his  own  judgment  strongly 
inclined  him  to  seek  an  engagement,  firom  the  time  he 
left  Talley  Forge.  The  reputation  of  the  army,  and  the 
expectation  of  the  country,  in  his  view  required  it ;  and 
he  believed  the  chances  of  success  at  least  sufficient  to 
authorize  the  attempt.  After  the  council  at  Hopewell, 
therefore,  he  asked  no  further  advice,  but  proceeded  on 
bis  individual  responsibility.  He  immediately  ordered  a 
detachment  of  one  thousand  men  under  General  Wayne 
to  join  the  troops  already  near  the  enemy,  aild  gave  to 
General  Lafayette  the  command  of  all  the  adv^ced  par- 
ties, amounting  now  to  about  three  thousand  eight  hundred 
men,  including  militia. 

In  his  instructions  to  Lafayette  he  said ;  '<  You  are  to  iMtmetioM 
use  the  most  effectual  means  for  gaining  the  enemy's  left 
flank,  and  giving  every  degree  of  annoyance.  For  these 
purposes  you  will  attack  them  as  occasion  may  require 
by  detachment,  and,  if  a  proper  opening  should  be  given, 
by  operating  against  them  with  your  whole  command. '^ 
Foreseeing  that  these  orders,  executed  with  the  spirit  and 
ardor  which  characterized  Lafayette,  would  soon  lead  to 
an  action  with  a  laige  part  of  the  enemy's  force,  Waidi- 
35 
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onArnn  ington  prepared  to  sustain  the  advanced  dirision,  keeping 

"'        -within  a  distance  proper  for  that  purpose^ 
1778k         General  Lee's  seniority  of   rank    entitled  him  to  the 
General  lm  Command  of  all  the  advanced  detachments :  but  disappcov-' 

takm  com- 

rawdof the  jng.  the  plans  of  the  Commander-in-chief  and  believing 
diTisioo.  they  would  fail,  he  voluntarily  yielded  his  claims  to  La- 
juM  se.  ikyette.  After  this  arrangement  had  been  made  with  Wash- 
ington's consent,  and  Lafayette  had  marched  towards  the 
enemy,  Lee  changed  his  mind  and  applied  to  be  reinstated. 
As  Lafayette  could  not  with  any  d^ree  of  justice  or 
propriety  be  recalled,  Washington  resorted  to  an  expedienti 
which  he  hoped  would  preserve  harmony,  although  it 
might  not  be  entirely  satisfactory  to  either  of  the  parties. 
'  He  put  Lee  at  the  head  of  two  additional  brigades,  with 
orders  to  join  the  advanced  detachments,  when  he  would 
of  course  have  the  command  of  the  whole ;  but  directed 
him  at  the  same  time  to  give  Lafayette  notice  of  his 
approach,  and  to  afford  him  all  the  assistance  in  his  power 
for  prosecuting  any  enterprise,  which  he  knight  already 
have  undertaken  or  planned.  He  wrote  also  to  Lafltyettei 
explaining  the  dilemma  into  which  he  was  thrown  by  the 
vacillating  conduct  of  General  Lee,  and  expressing  a  con- 
viction that  he  would  cheerfully  acquiesce  in  a  measucei 
which  the  exigency  of  the  occasion  rendered  necessary. 
^_^^.  While  the  main  army  moved  forward  to  Cranberry,  and 
the  advanced  parties  were  hovering  around  the  enemy's 
flanks  and  rear.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  changed  the  disposition 
of  his  line,  placing  the  baggage  train  in  firont,  and  his 
best  troops  in  the  rear.  With  his  army  thus  arranged, 
he  encamped  in  a  strong  position  near  Monmouth  Court- 
House,  secured  on  nearly  all  sides  by  woods  and  marshy 
grounds.  This  was  his  situation  on  the  morning  of  the 
28th  of  June.  WashingtoQ  was  at  this  time  six  or  seven 
miles  distant,  and,  receiving  intelligence  at  five  o'clock, 
that  the  enemy's  front  had  begun  to  niarch,  he  instantly 
put  the  army  in  motion,  and  sent  orders  to  General  Lee 
by  one  of  his  aids  to  move  on  and  commence  the  at- 
tack, "  unless  there  should  be  very  powerful  reasons  to  the 
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contrary,"   acquainting  him   at   the   satne  tiai6|  that  he  gkaptib 
should  come  up  as  soon  as  possible  to  his  support  ."* 

AAer  marching  about  five  miles,  he  was  surprised  and     1778; 
mortified  to  learn,  that  the  whole  of  Lee's  division,  amount^  ocmrilm 
ing  to  five  thousand   men,  was  by  his  orders  retreating,  ^ 
without  having  made  any  oiq)osition  except  one  fire  firom 
a  party,  which  had  been  charged  by  the  enemy's  cavaky; 
The  situation  was  the  more  critical  and  alanniiig,  as  Gen- 
eral  Lee  had  given  no   notice  of  his   retreat,  but   was 
marching  his  troops  into  the  face  of  the  rear  dirision,  thus 
hmning  the  hazard  of  throwing  all  parts  of  the  army  into 
Confusion  at  the  moment  when  the  enemy  were  pressing 
upon  him  with  unimpeded  force.* 

Washington  rode  immediately  to  the  rear  of  the  re- 
treating division,  where  he  found  General  Lee,  and,  ac* 
costing  him  with  a  warmth  in  his  language  and  manner, 
which  showed  his  disappointment  and  displeasure,  he  or- 
dered the  troops  to  be  formed  and  brought  into  action. 
Lee  promptly  obeyed,  and  with  some  difficulty  the  ordmr 
of  battle  was  restored  in  time  to  check  the  advance  of 
the  enemy  before  the  other  division  came  up. 

A  disposition  of  the  left  wing  and  sepond  line  of  the  Psrticnian 
army  was  then  made  on  an   eminence,  and  partly  in  a  uon.  *^ 
wood,  covered  by  a  morass  in  front.      This   luring   was 
commanded  by  Lord  Stirling,  who  placed  some  batteries 

*  Lee  had  maDCQUvred  Bear  the  enemy  for  some  time  with  the  ap- 
parent intention  of  attacking  them.  While  thus  engaged,  a  party  of 
British  troops  moved  towards  his  right  flank,  and  so  placed  itself  that 
Lafayette  thought  a  ftur  opportunity  offered  for  cutting  it  oS,  He 
rode  quickly  up  to  Lee,  and  asked  him  if  an  attack  could  not  be 
advantageously  made  in  that  quarter.  "Sir,"  replied  Lee,  ^  you  do 
not  know  British  soldiers;    we  cannot  stand  against  them;  we  shall  ' 

certainly  be  driven  back  at  first,  and  we  must  be  cautious.**  Lafayette 
answered,  that  it  might  be  so,  but  British  soldiers  had  been  beaten, 
and  it  was  to  be  presumed  they  might  be  beaten  again,  and  at  any 
tate  he  was  for  making  the  trial.  Soon  afterwards  ond  of  Washingw 
ton's  aids  arrived  for  intelligence,  and,  as  he  was  returning,  Lafayette 
desired  him  to  say  to  the  General,  that  his  presence  at  the  scene  of 
action  was  extremely  important  Before  this  message  reached  him,  - 
the  retreat  had  begun. 
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oRApm  of  cannon  in  such  a  manner  as  to  play  upon  the  enemy 
^^  with  great  effect,  and,  aided  by  parties  of  infantry,  to 
1778.  put  a  stop  to  their  advance  in  that  direction!  General 
Greene  conmianded  the  right  wing,  and  on  the  march  he 
had  been  ordered  to  file  off  and  take  a  road,  which  would 
bring  him  upon  the  enemy's  flank.  On  hearing  of  the 
retreat  he  marched  up  and  took  a  very  advantageous  po- 
sition on  the  right.  Being  warmly  opposed  in  front,  the 
enemy  attempted  next  to  turn  the  American  left  flank, 
but  were  repulsed  and  driven  back ;  and  a  similar  move- 
ment to  the  right  was  equally  unsuccessful,  as  they  were 
bravely  met  by  the  troops  with  artillery  under  General 
Greene.  In:  the  mean  time  General  Wayne  advanced 
with  a  body  of  infantry,  and  kept  up  so  hot  and  well- 
directed  a  fire  upon  the  enemy's  firont,  that  they  retired 
behind  a  marshy  ravine  to  the  ground  which  they  had 
occupied  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement 
Britidi  In   this   situation   both   their  flanks  were  secured   by 

MiddieiowiL  woods  and  morasses,  and  they  could  be  approached  in 
front  only  through  a  narrow  pass.  Two  bodies  of  troops 
were  ordered  to  move  round  and  gain  their  right  and  left, 
while  the  artillery  should  gall  them  in  firont.  Before  these 
movements  could  be  effected,  night  came  on  and  put  an 
end  to  the  action.  Intending  to  renew  the  contest  in 
the  morning,  Washington  directed  all  the  troops  to  lie 
upon  their  arms  in  the  places  where  they  happened  to 
be  stationed  at  dark.  Wrapped  in  his  cloak,  he  passed 
the  night  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  midst  of  his  sol- 
diers. But,  when  the  morning  dawned,  no  enemy  was 
to  be  seen.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had  silently  withdrawn 
his  troops  during  the  night,  and  followed  his  baggage 
train  on  the  road  leading  to  Middletown.  As  he  would 
have  gained  commanding  ground,  where  he  might  choose 
his  own  position,  before  he  could  be  overtaken,  and  as 
the  troops  had  suffered  exceedingly  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  weather  and  fatigue,  it  was  not  thought  expedient 
to  continue  the  pursuit. 

This  battle,  though  it  can  hardly  be  said   to  have  re- 
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suited  in  a  victory,  iras  nevertheless   honorable    to  the  OHAPna 
American  arms,  and,  after  the  inauspicious  retreat  of  the        "* 
first  division,  was  fought  with  skill  and  bravery.     It  was     ^^78. 
probably  in  all  respects  as  successful  as  Washington  had  < 

hoped.  Congress  passed  a  unanimous  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Commander  and  the  army. 

Four   British  officers   and  two  hundred  and  forty-five  Lo«iatiM 

battle. 

privates  were  left  dead  on  the  field,  and  were  buried  by 
the  Americans.  It  appeared  that  others  were  likewise 
buried  by  the  enemy,  making  the  whole  number  of  killed 
nearly  three  hundred.  The  American  loss  was  sixty-nine 
killed.  Several  soldiers  on  both  sides  are  said  to  have 
died  in  consequence  of  the  extreme  heat  of  the  day,  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  number  of  Americans  reported  as 
killed  does  not  include  all  that  died  from  this  cause. 

But  the  loss  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in  battle  made  but  BritMUw 

latlianarck 

a  small  part  of  the  diminution  of  his  army  while  march-  ^no^ 
ing  through  Jersey.  One  hundred  were  taken  prisoners, 
and  more  than  six  hundred  deserters  arrived  in  Philadel- 
phia within  three  weeks  from  the  time  he  left  it,  being 
drawn  thither  chiefly  by  the  attachments  they  had  formed 
during  eight  months'  residence  in  the  city.  Others  also 
escaped  into  the  country  while  on  the  march ;  so  that  the 
army,  when  it  reached  New  York,  had  suffered  a  reduc- 
tion of  at  least  twelve  hundred  men. 

After  the  action,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  proceeded  to  Sandy 
Hook,  where  Lord  Howe's  fleet,  having  come  round  from 
the  Delaware,  was  in  readiness  to  convey  the  troops  to 
New  York.  Washington  marched  to  Hudson's  River,  cross- 
ed at  King's  Ferry,  and  encamped  near  White  Plains. 

The  pride  of  General  Lee  was  wounded  by  the  Ian-  Triaior 
guage,  which  Washington  used  when  he  met  him  re- 
treating. The  day  after  the  action,  Lee  wrote  a  Idtter 
to  Washington,  containing  expressions,  which  no  officer 
could  with  iH«)priety  address  to  his  superior.  This  was 
answered  in  a  tone,  that  rather  tended  to  increase  than 
soothe  his  irritaticm,  and  he  replied  in  terms  still  more 
offensive.     In  a  subsequent  note,    written   the  same   day, 

c2 
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OHAraa  he  requested  that  his  case  might  be  lefened  to  a  comt* 
^  martial.  He  was  accordingly  put  in  arrest,  under  three 
1778.  charges;  first,  disobedience  of  orders  in  not  attacking  the 
enemy,  agreeably  to  repeated  instructions;  secondly,  mis- 
behavior before  the  enemy,  in  making  an  uimecessary, 
disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat;  thirdly,  disrespect  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  in  two  letters  written  after  the  action. 
A  court-martial  was  summoned,  which  sat  from  time  to 
time  for  three  weeks  while  the  army  was  on  its  mardi ; 
and  finally  declared  their  opinion,  that  General  Lee  was 
guilty  of  all  the  charges,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  sus- 
pended firom  all  command  in  the  army  of  the  United 
States  for  the  term  of  twelve  months.  In  the  written 
opinion  of  the  court,  the  second  charge  was  modified  by 
omitting  the  word  ''  shameful " ;  but  in  all  other  respects 
the  charges  were  allowed  to  be  sustained  by  the  testi- 
mony. Congress  approved  the  sentence.  General  Lee  left 
the  army,  and  never  joined  it  again.  He  died  four  years 
afterwards  in  Philadelphia.* 

Before  the  army  crossed  the  Hudson,  General  Washing- 

*  Soon  after  General  Lee  rejoined  the  army  at  Valley  Forge,  a 
curious  incident  occurred.  By  an  order  of  Congress,  General  Wash- 
ington was  required  to  administer  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  general 
officers.  The  major-generals  stood  around  Washington,  and  took  hold 
of  a  Bihle  together  according  to  the  usual  custom ;  but,  just  as  he  be- 
gan to  administer  the  oath,  Lee  deliberately  withdrew  his  hand  twice. 
This  movement  was  so  singular,  and  was  performed  in  so  odd  a  man- 
ner, that  the  officers  smiled,  and  Washington  inquired  the  meaning  of 
his  hesitancy.  Lee  replied,  <*As  to  King  George,  I  am  ready  enough 
to  absolve  myself  from  all  allegiance  to  him,  but  I  have  some  scruples 
about  the  Prince  of  Wales.**  The  strangeness  of  this  reply  was  such, 
that  the  officers  burst  into  a  broad  laugh,  and  even  Washington  could 
not  refrain  from  a  smile.  The  ceremony  was  of  course  interrupted.  It 
was  renewed  as  soon  as  a  composure  was  restored  proper  for  the  sol- 
emnity of  the  occasion,  and  Lee  took  the  oath  with  the  other  officers. 
Connected  with  the  subsequent  conduct  of  General  Lee,  this  incident 
was  thought  by  some,  who  were  acquainted  with  it,  to  have  a  deeper 
meaning  than  at  first  appeared,  and  to  indicate  a  less  ardent  and 
fixed  patriotism  towards  the  United  States,  than  was  consistent  with 
the  rank  and  professions  of  the  second  officer  in  the  eommaiid  of 
the  American  forces. 
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ton  beard  of  the  arrival  of  Ck>unt  d'Estaing  on  the  coast  oHAPrsa 
with  a  French  fleet,  coneisting  of  twelve  ships  of  the  line        ^' 
and  four  frigates.    The  admiral  touched  at  the  Capes  of    i^^®- 
the  Delaware,  where  he  was  informed  of  the  evacuation  AiriTd  or 

'  Count  d'&H 

of  Philadelphia^  and,  after  despatching  up  the  river  one  tainc. 
of  his  frigates,  on  board  of  which  was  M.  Gerard,  the 
first  minister  from  France  to  the  United  States,  he  sailed 
for  Sandy  Hook.  No  time  was  lost  by  General  Wash-  JiU" 
ington  in  sending  him  a  letter  of  congratulation,  and  pro- 
posing to  coopemte  with  him  in. carrying  any  plans  into 
execution,  which  might  be  concerted  for  attacking  the 
enemy.  Colonel  Laurens,  one  of  his  aids-de-camp,  was 
the  bearer  of  this  letter,  to  whom  the  Count  was  re- 
ferred for  such  information  as  he  might  wish  to  obtain. 
When  it  was  known  that  the  fleet  had  arrived  at  the 
Hook,  Colonel  Hamilton,  another  confidential  aid,  was  sent 
on  board  accompanied  by  four  skilful  pilots,  and  instructed 
to  explain  the  Goneral^s  views  fully  to  Count  d'Estaing. 

If  it  should  be  found  practicable  for  the  French  ves*  FrmebflMC 
eels  to  pass  the  bar,  and  ^igage  the  Britidi  fleet  then  at  SfbvS* 
anchor  within  the  Hook,  it  was  supposed  a  simultaneous 
attack  on  the  land  side  might  be  made  to  advantage ;  and 
indeed  not  without  a  prospect  of  very  fortunate  results,  if 
the  French  should  be  aUe  by  a  naval  victory  to  enter 
the  harbor  and  ascend  to  the  city.  These  hopes  were 
soon  dissipated  by  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  pilots, 
that  there  was  not  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  admit 
Ccmnt  d'Estaing's  heavy  ships  over  the  bar,  and  by  their 
refusal  to  take  the  responsibility  of  attempting  to  conduct 
them  through  the  channel. 

The  only  enterprise,  that  now  remained,  was  an  attack  Bxpaditton 
on  the  enemy  at  Rhode  Island,  where  six  thousand  British  memy  m 
troops  vr&ce  stationed,  chiefly  in  garrison  at  Newport,  and  ■»!. 
protected    by  a  few   small  vessels^   batteries,  and  strong 
intrenchments.     The   French  squadrcm  departed   for  that 
place,  without  being  molested  by  Lord  Howe,  whose  force 
was  not  such  as  to  encourage  him  to  go  out  and  give 
.battle.    Anticipating  the  French  admiral's  determination. 
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CHAPTBE   Washington  prepared  to  lend  all  the  aid  in  his  power  to 

. — ^ make  it  effectual.    Qeneral  Sullivan  was  already  in  Provi- 

1^^^-  dence,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  Continental 
troops;  and  he  was  ordered  to  apjdy  to  the  States  of 
Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Connecticut,  for  militia 
enough  to  augment  his  force  to  at  least  five  thousand 
men.  A  detachment  of  two  brigades  marched  firom  the 
main  army  under  Lafayette,  who  was  followed  by  General 
Greene.  The  events  of  this  expedition  do  not  fall  within 
the  limits  of  the  present  narrative.  Various  causes  con- 
tributed to  its  failure,  by  defeating  the  combined  action 
of  the  land  and  naval  forces.  Count  d'Estaing's  fleet,  af- 
ter leaving  Newport,  was  so  much  crippled  by  a  tremen- 
dous storm,  and  a  partial  engagement  at  sea,  that  he  put 
in  to  the  harbor  of  Boston  to  refit,  where  he  remained 
till  November. 

The  disagreements,  which  unha|qpily  existed  between 
the  American  and  French  officers  at  Rhode  Island,  gave 
the  deepest  concern  to  Washington.  In  a  letter  to  La- 
fayette, who  had  commimicated  the  particulars,  he  lar 
mented  it  as  a  misfortime,  which  might  end  in  a  serious 
injury  to  the  public  interest ;  and  he  endeavored  to  as- 
suage the  rising  animosity  of  the  parties  by  counsels 
equally  creditable  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  to  his 
patriotism. 

"I  feel  every  thing,"  said  he,  "that  hurts  the  sensi- 


4ifl£^     bility  of  a  gentleman,  and  consequently  upon  the  present 
AmeriMB     occasiou  I  fccl  for  you  and  for  our  good  and  great  allies 
omctn.        the  French.     I  feel  myself  hurt,  also,  at   every  illiberal 
Sept.  1.     and  unthinking  reflection,  which  may  have  been  cast  upon 
the  Count   d'Estaing,  or  the  conduct   of  the  fleet  under 
his  command ;  and  lastly,  I  feel  for  my  country.     Let  me 
entreat  you,  therefore,  my  dear  Marquis,  to  take  no  ex- 
ception at  unmeaning  expressions,  uttered  perhaps  without 
consideration,   and  in  the   first   transport   of  disappointed 
hope.      Everybody,    Sir,    who   reasons,  will    acknowledge 
the  advantages  which  we  have  derived  firom  the  French 
fleet,  and   the  zeal   of  the  commander  of  it;  but,  in  a 
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free  and  republican  government,  you  cannot  restrain  the  ohaprb 
voice  of  the  multitude.      Every  man  will   speak   as  he       "* 
thinks,  or,  more  properly,  without  thinking,  and  conse-     1778* 
quently  will  judge  of  effects  without   attending  to   the 
causes.      The  censures,  which  have  been  levelled  at  the 
officers  of  the   French  fleet,  would  more  than  probably 
have  fallen  in  a  much  higher  degree  upon  a  fleet  of  our 
own,  if  we  had  one  in  the  same  situation.     It  is  the  na- 
ture of  man  to  be  displeased  with  every  thing   that  dis- 
appoints a  favorite  hope  or  flattering  project;    and  it  is 
the  folly  of  too  many  of  them  to  condemn  without   in- 
vestigating circumstances. 

''Let  me  beseech  you  therefore,  my  good  Sir,  to  afford 
a  healing  hand  to  the  wound,  that  unintentionally  has 
been  made.  America  esteems  your  virtues  and  your  ser- 
vices, and  admires  the  principles  upon  which  you  act. 
Your  countrymen  in  our  army  look  up  to  you  as  their 
patron.  The  Count  and  his  officers  consider  you  as  a 
man  high  in  rank,  and  high  in  estimation  here  and  also 
in  France;  and  I,  your  friend,  have  no  doubt  but  you 
will  use  your  utmost  endeavors  to  restore  harmony,  that 
the  honor,  glory,  and  mutual  interest  of  the  two  nations 
may  be  promoted  and  cemented  in  the  firmest  manner." 

To  Count  d'Estaing  he  wrote  in  language  not  less  deli- 
cate and  conciliatory,  nor  less  fitted  to  retnove  unfavora- 
ble impressions. 

In  compliance  with  the  order  from  the  ministry  given  Dertnnor 
early  m  the  season.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  detached  five  thou-  gwteno. 
sand  men  to  the  West  Indies  and  three  thousand  to  Flori- 
da; but  there  was  much  delay  in  fitting  out  these  ex- 
peditions, and  the  troops  did  not  actually  sail  till  near  the 
end  of  October.  Lord  Howe's  fieet  in  the  mean  time 
had  been  reinforced  by  a  squadron  from  Europe.  As 
neither  the  orders  nor  the  plans  of  the  British  general 
were  known,  it  was  conjectured  that  he  might  have  in 
view  a  stroke  upon  Count  d'Estaing's  fieet  in  Boston 
harbor,  and  perhaps  an  attack  upon  that  town.  It  is 
probable,  also,  that  General  Clinton  gave  a  currency  to 
36  c2* 
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nitnon  of  this  sort,  for  the  purpose  of  divortuig  the  at- 
tention of  the  Americans  from  his  leal  objects.    A  report 
1778«    gained  credit,  believed  to  have  oome  from  good  authority, 
that  New  York  was  to  be  evacuated.     Washington  sus- 
pected the  true  origin  of  this  rumor,  and  could  not  per- 
suade  himself  that  an  eastern   expedition  was  intended; 
yet  the  public  impression  and  the  oonviction  of  some  of 
his  ofiicers  were  so  strong,  as  to  its  reality,  that  he  to6k 
measures  to  guard  against  it. 
widitafum        He  established    his   head-quarters    at    Fredericksburg, 
fowdtiM      thirty  miles   from   West  Point,  near  the  borders  of  Con- 

eMten 

st«tM-  necticut,  and  sent  forward  a  division  under  General  Gates 
to  Danbury.  The  roads  were  repaired  as  frir  as  Hartford, 
to  facihtate  the  march  of  the  troops,  and  three  brigades 
were  despatched  to  that  place.  General  Gates  went  to 
Boston,  and  took  command  of  the  eastern  department,  as 
successor  to  General  Heath.  These  operations  kept  the 
army  employed  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson  more 
than  four  months,  till  it  was  finally  ascertained  that  the 
enemy  had  no  designs  in  that  direction. 

ETttnti  in  Sir  Henry  Clinton  took  care  to  profit  by  this  diversion 

ew  flrw7.  ^^  ^j^^  American  army.  Foraging  parties  passed  over  to 
New  Jersey,  and  ravaged  the  country.  One  of  these  par- 
ties attacked  Baylor's  dragoons  in  the  night,  at  a  dbort 
distance  from  Tappan,  rushing  upon  them  with  the  bay- 
onet and  committing  indiscriminate  slaughter.  A  similar 
assault  was  made  upon  Pulaski's  legion  at  Egg  Harbor. 
Both  these  adventures  were  attended  with  such  acts  of 
cruelty  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  as  are  seldom  practised 

MtotftkM      in  civilised  warfare.     And  they  were  not  less  impoUtic 

policy  of  Um 

than  cruel,  being  regarded  with  universal  indignation  and 
horror  by  the  people,  and  exciting  a  spirit  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  which  would  necessarily  react  in  one  form  or 
another  upon  their  foes.  In  fact  this  point  of  policy  was 
strangely  misunderstood  by  the  British,  or  more  strangely 
perverted,  at  every  stage  of  the  contest  They  had  many 
friends  In  the  country,  whom  it  was  their  in^terest  to  re- 
tain, and  they  professed  a  deaire  to  conciliate  others ;  yet 
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Ibey  bmned  and  destroyed  Ufwrm^  Tillagesi  and  detached  oBAPTsa 
&rm  houses,  plundeced  the  iahabitanls  without  distinkction,       ^ 


and  hio>ight  down  .the  savages  with  the  tomahawk  and  ^'^'^^' 
icalping-knife  upon  the  defenceless  fiontiei  settlements, 
marking  their  coune  in  every  direction  with  murder,  deso- 
lation, and  ruin.  The  mmistry  api»oved  and  encouraged 
these  atrocities,  flattering  themselves  that  the  people  would 
sink  under  their  sufferings,  bewail  their  unhaiqpy  condition, 
become  tired  of  the  war,  and  compel  their  leaders  to  seek 
an  accommodation.  The  effect  was  directly  the  contrary 
ki  every  instance.  The  people  knew  their  rights,  and 
had  the  common  feelings  of  humanity ;  and,  when  the 
fosmer  were  wantonly  invaded  and  the  latter  outraged,  it 
was  natural  that  their  passions  should  be  inflamed,  and 
that  they  who  were  at  first  pacifically  inclined  should  be 
roused  to  resistance  and  retaliation.  If  the  British  cabinet 
had  aimed  to  defeat  its  own  objects,  and  to  consolidate 
the  American  people  into  a  united  phalanx  of  oi4x>6i- 
tion,  it  conld  not  have  chosen  or  pursued  more  efiectual 
methods. 

The  campaign  being  closed,  Qeneral .  Washington  pre-  ^^^^ 
pared  to  put  the  army  into  winter  quarters.  Nine  brig^  qaarten. 
ades  were  stationed  on  the  west  side  of  Hudson's  River, 
exclusive  of  the  garrison  at  West  Point.  One  of  these 
was  near  Smith's  Clove,  where  it  could  serve  as  a  rein* 
forcement  to  West  Point,  should  this  be  necessary :  one 
at  Eiizabethtown  ;  and  the  other  seven  at  Middlebrook, 
which  place  was  likewise  selected  for  head-cpiartenk  Six 
brigades  were  cantoned  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson 
and  at  West  Point,  as  follows ;  one  at  West  Point,  two 
at  the  Continental  YilU^e,  a  post  between  Fisbkill  and 
West  Point,  and  three  in  the  vicinity  of  Danbury  in  Con* 
nectieut.  The  artillery  was  at  Pluckemin.  A  line  of 
cantonments  was  thus  formed  around  New  York  from 
Long  Island  Sound  to  the  Delaware,  so  disposed  as  to 
uSord  security  to  the  country,  and  to  reinforce  each  other 
in  case  of  an  excursion  of  the  enemy  to  any  particular 
point.     The  other  important  objects  intended  by  this  die* 


priaoiMn. 
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OHAFTER  position  were  the  comfort,  discipline,  and  easy  subsistence 
^  of  the  troops.  General  Putnam  commanded  at  Danbmy, 
1778.  and  General  M^Dougall  in  the  Highlands.  In  the  expec- 
tation that  the  British  detachments,  which  sailed  frcnn 
New  York,  might  act  in  the  winter  against  South  C^uo- 
lina  and  Georgia,  General  Lincoln  was  sent  by  order 
of  Congress  to  take  the  command  of  the  southon  de- 
partment. 

The  four  regiments  of  cavalry  were  widely  separated; 
one  being  at  Winchester  in  Virginia,  another  at  Frederic 
in  Maryland,  a  third  at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania,  and  a 
fourth  at  Durham  in  Connecticut  These  cantonments 
were  chosen  apparently  with  a  view  to  the  convenience 
of  procuring  forage. 

Bxdhiiii^or  The  exchange  of  prisoners  continued  to  be  a  trouble- 
some and  perplexing  subject.  Arrangements  had  been 
made  with  Sir  William  Howe,  before  he  left  Philadelphia, 
by  which  exchanges  to  a  certain  extent  had  been  effected. 
But  new  difficulties  arose  in  regard  to  what  were  called 
the  Convention  Troops.  Although  Congress  had  ratified 
the  convention  of  Saratoga,  yet  for  various  reasons  they 
did  not  permit  Burgoyne's  army  to  embark  for  Europe 
according  to  the  terms  of  that  convention.  Washington 
had  no  concern  with  this  affair,  except  to  execute  the 
orders  of  Congress.  These  troops  being  thus  retained  in 
the  country,  it  was  finally  agreed,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  commander,  that  they  should  be  exchanged  for 
American  prisoners  in  his  hands.  But  the  conditions  pre- 
scribed by  Congress  were  such,  that  it  was  a  long  time 
before  the  object  was  attained.  They  proposed  that  offi- 
cers of  equal  rank  should  first  be  exchanged;  next,  su- 
perior officers  for  an  equivalent  number  of  inferior;  and 
if,  after  all  the  officers  of  the  enemy  should  be  exchang- 
ed, there  should  still  be  a  surplus  of  American  officers 
among  the  prisoners,  they  were  to  be  exchanged  for  an 
equivalent  number  of  privates  of  the  convention  troops. 

Obstacles  to       This  principle  was  objected  to  by    Sir  Henry  Clinton 

ifprisoMn.  on  two  grouuds ;  first,  it  separated  the  officers  from   the 
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corps  to  which  they  were  attached ;  and,  secondly,  it  gave  oturrm 
an  advantage  to  the  Americans,  inasmuch  as  their  officers  "* 
could  go  immediately  into  actiTe  service,  whereas  the  Brit-  1778. 
ish  officers  must  remain  idle  till  the  privates  constituting 
the  corps  to  which  they  belonged  should  be  released.  Con* 
gress  did  not  choose  to  relax  from  then:  resolves,  and  the 
business  of  exchange  was  a  perpetual  source  of  vexation. 
In  short,  the  interests  of  the  two  parties  were  so  much 
at  variance,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  reconcile  them.  The 
difficulty  of  procuring  soldiers  in  Europe,  and  the  great 
expense  of  bringing  them  over  and  maintaining  them,  ren- 
dered every  man  of  vastly  more  importance  to  the  British 
army,  than  in  the  American  ranks,  which  could  be  filled 
up  with  militia  when  the  occasion  inquired.  Hence  the 
British  general  was  always  extremely  solicitous  to  jvocure 
the  exchange  of  his  private  soldiers,  and  Congress  equally 
averse  to  gratifying  him  in  this  point.  There  was  an- 
other reason,  which  operated  with  considerable  weight  on 
both  sides.  The  British  prisoners  were  mostly  German 
troops,  who  had  no  affection  for  the  cause  in  which  they 
were  engaged,  and  who,  while  in  the  country  under  a 
loose  system  of  military  discipUne,  had  many  facilities  and 
temptations  to  desert. 

There  was  another  cause  of  anxiety  in  the  breast  of 


Washington,  which  began  now  to  be  felt  more  seriously  " 
than  at  any  former  period  of  the  war.  The  men  of  tal- 
ents and  influence,  who  had  taken  the  lead  and  combined 
their  strength  in  raising  the  standard  of  independence, 
had  gradually  withdrawn  from  Congress,  till  that  body 
was  left  small  in  number,  and  comparatively  feeble  in 
counsels  and  resource.  For  the  year  past,  the  number 
of  delegates  present  had  seldom  averaged  over  thirty,  and 
sometimes  it  was  under  twenty-five.  Whole  States  were 
'frequently  unrepresented;  and  indeed  it  was  seldom,  that 
every  State  was  so  fully  rejnresented  as  to  entitle  it  to  a 
vote.  And  at  no  time  were  private  jealousies  and  party 
feuds  more  rife  or  mischievous  in  their  effects.  These 
sjrmptoms  were  alarming  to  every  true  friend  of  his  coun- 
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try,  who  ejected  an  tbeir  tendency,  and  they  filled  the 
"•       mind  of  Waihington  with  deep  concern.     To  those,  in 
1778.     ^hom  he  had  confidence,  he  laid  open  his  fears,  and  en- 
deavored to  awaken  a  sense  of  the  public  danger.     His 
sentiments  and   his  ^^prehensions   are  Ibrdbly  expres^ 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Hacrison  of  Yirginia. 
NeoMdty  of      « It  appears  as  deer  to  me,"  he  said,  ^^as  ever  the  son 
did  in  its  meridian  brightness,   tbaX  America  never  stood 


Dm.  It. 


in  more  eminent  need  of  the  wise^  patriotic,  and  spirited 
exertions  of  her  sotis  than  at  this  period;  and,  if  it  is 
not  a  sufficient  cause  tor  general  lamentation,  my  mia* 
conception  of  the  matter  impresses  it  too  strongly  upon 
me,  that  the  States,  separately,  are  too  much  engaged  in 
their  local  concerns,  and  have  too  many  of  their  ablest 
men  withdrawn  firom  the  general  council,  far  the  good  of 
the  common  weal.  In  a  word,  I  think  our  political  sys- 
tem may  be  compared  to  the  mechanism  of  a  clock,  and 
that  we  should  derive  a  lesson  firom  it;  for  it  answers 
no  good  purpooe  to  keep  the  smaller  wheels  in  (Mrder,  if 
the  greater  one,  which  is  the  support  and  prime  mover 
of  the  whole,  is  neglected, 
metbiert  "How  far  the  latter  is  the  case,  it  does  not  become 
In  coBcna.  me  to  pronouncc  ;  but,  as  there  can  be  no  harm  in  a  pious 
wish  for  the  good  o(  one's  country,  I  shall  ofier  it  as  mine, 
that  each  State  would  not  only  choose,  but  absolutely 
compel  their  ablest  men  to  attend  Congress ;  and  that 
they  would  instruct  them  to  go  into  a  thorough  investi- 
gation of  the  causes,  that  have  produced  so  many  disagree- 
able eflbcts  in  the  army  and  country ;  in  a  word,  that 
public  abuses  should  be  corrected.  Without  this,  it  does 
not  in  my  judgment  require  the  spirit  of  divination  to 
loretell  the  consequences  of  the  present  admdnistration  ;  not 
to  how  little  purpose  the  States  individuaUy  are  framing 
constitutions,  providing  laws,  and  filling  offices  with  the 
abilities  of  their  ablest  men.  These,  if  the  great  whde 
is  mismanaged,  must  sink  in  the  general  wreck,  which 
will  carry  with  it  the  remorse  of  thinking  that  we  are 
lost  by  our  own  folly  and   neg^genoe,  or  by  the  desire 
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perfai^  of  living  in  ease  and  trancpiiUity  dnring  the  ex-  onArmt 
peeled  accomididinient  of  so  great  jl  levolvtiony  in  the  ef-       ^^ 
footing  of  whieii,  the  greatest  abilitiei,  and  the  most  honest     1778. 
men,   oar  American  world  afSords,  ought  to  be  emjdoyed. 

'^  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  my  dear  Sir,  that  the  States,  AiMthy  or 
in  their  separate  capacities,  have  very  inadequate  ideas  of  staiM. 
the  present  danger.  Many  persoiis  removed  far  distant 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  seeing  and  hearing  such 
publications  only,  as  flatter  their  wishes,  coneeive  that  the 
contest  is  at  an  end,  and  that  to  regulate  the  government 
and  pdioe  of  their  own  State  is  all  that  remains  to  be 
done ;  but  it  is  devoutly  to  be  wi Aed  that  a  sad  revise 
cf  this  may  not  fall  upon  them  like  a  thunder-clap,  that 
k  little  expected.  I  do  not  mean  to  designate  particular 
States.  I  wLrii  to  cast  no  reflections  upon  any  one.  The 
public  believe  (and,  if  they  do  believe  it,  the  fact  might 
almost  as  well  be  so),  that  the  States  at  this  time  are 
badly  represented,  and  that  the  great  and  important  con- 
cerns of  the  nation  are  horribly  conducted,  for  want  either 
of  abilities  or  application  in  ike  members,  or  through  the 
discord  and  party  views  of  some  individuals.  That  they 
should  be  so,  is  to  be  lamented  more  at  this  time  than 
formerly,  as  we  are  far  advanced  in  the  dispute,  and,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  drawing  to  a  happy  period ;  we  have 
the  eyes  of  Europe  upon  us,  wad  I  am  persuaded  many 
Xwlitical  spies  to  watch,  who  discover  our  situation  and 
give  information  of  our  wsaknesses  and  wants." 

The  conquest  of  Canada  was  always  a  favorite  project  Pntfoetftr 
with  Congress  ,*  and  at  this  time,  when  the  British  forces  " 
were  divided  by  being  employed  against  the  French  in 
the  West  Indies,  it  was  thought  that  a  good  opportunity 
ofiered  itself  for  turning  the  arras  of  the  United  States 
against  that  province.  After  the  termination  of  the  affair 
at  Long  Island,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  went  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  obtained  a  fuiiough  from  Congress,  with  the 
intention  of  returning  to  France  on  a  short  visit.  In  con- 
cert with  him  a  plan  was  formed  of  an  attack  on  Canada, 
which  was  to  be  the  principal  object  of  the  ensuing  cam- 
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paign,  and  the  basis  of  which  was  a  cooperation  with  a 
French  fleet  and  army.  Lafayette  was  to  have  fuU  in« 
structions  for  arranging  the  matter  with  the  coiut  of  Yer- 
saiUes,  aided  by  the  counsel  and  support  of  Dr.  Franldin, 
then  the  American  plenipotentiary  in  France. 

The  plan  was  on  a  very  large  scale.  Attacks  were  to 
be  made  by  the  American  army  at  three  points  £eur  distant 
from  each  other,  namely,  Detroit,  Niagara,  and  by  way 
of  the  Ck>nnecticut  River ;  while  a  French  fleet  should  as- 
cend the  St.  Lawrence,  with  four  or  five  thousand  troops, 
and  act  against  Quebec.  The  scheme  was  discussed, 
matured,  and  approved  with  much  unanimity  in  Ck)ngress, 
and  then  sent  to  Washington  with  the  request  that  he 
would  communicate  his  sentiments.  He  replied  in  a  long 
despatch,  entering  minutely  into  the  subject,  and  showing 
that  the  plan  was  impracticable ;  that  it  required  resources 
in  troops  and  money,  which  were  not  to  be  had;  that 
it  would  involve  Congress  in  engagements  to  their  ally, 
which  it  would  be  impossible  to  fulfil ;  and  that  it  was 
in  itself  so  extensive  and  complicated,  as  to  hold  out  no 
reasonable  hope  of  success,  even  with  all  the  requisite 
means  of  pursuing  it. 

Such  was  his  opnion  in  a  military  view.  But  the  sub- 
ject presented  itself  to  him  in  another  aspect,  in  which 
he  thought  it  deserved  special  consideration.  Canada  for- 
merly belonged  to  France,  and  had  been  severed  firom  her 
in  a  manner,  which,  if  not  humiliating  to  her  pride,  con- 
tributed nothing  to  her  glory.  Would  she  not  be  eager 
to  recover  this  lost  province?  If  it  should  be  conquered 
with  her  aid,  would  she  not  claim  it  at  the  peace  as 
rightfully  belonging  to  her,  and  be  able  to  advance  plau- 
sible reasons  for  such  a  demand  ?  Would  not  the  acqui- 
sition itself  hold  out  a  strong  temptation?  The  territory 
abounded  in  supplies  for  the  use  of  'her  Islands,  it  opened 
a  wide  field  of  commerce  with  the  Indian  nations,  it 
would  give  her  the  command  of  posts  on  this  continent 
independent  of  the  precarious  good  will  of  an  ally,  it 
would  put  her  in  a  condition  to  engross  the  whole  trade  of 
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Newfoundland,  and  above  all,  it  would  afford  her  facilities   csafteb 
for  awing  and  controlling  the  United  States,  "the  natural       ^^ 
and  most  formidable   rival   of   every  maritime  power   in     1778; 
Europe."      He   added,    "France,  acknowledged  for  some 
time  past  the  most  powerful  monarchy  in  Europe  by  land, 
able  now  to  dispute  the  empire  of   the  sea  with   Great 
Britain,  and,  if  joined  with  Spain,  I   may  say,  certainly 
superior,  possessed  of  New  Orleans  on  our  right,  Canada 
on  our  left,  and  seconded  by  the  numerous  tribes  of  In- 
dians in  our  rear  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  a  peo- 
ple so  generally  fidendly  to  her,  and  whom  she  knows  so 
well   how  to  conciliate,  would,  it  is   much  to  be  appre- 
hended, have  it  in  her  power  to  give  law  to  these  States." 

These  sentiments,  he  said,  did  not  grow  out  of  any  otBMia,ir 
distrust  of  the  good  faith  of  France  in  the  alliance  she  ^^  m- 
had  formed.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  willing  to  enter-  Prwioaijta 
tain  and  cherish  the  most  favorable  impressions,  in  regard  p«o^ 
to  her  motives  and  aims.  "But,"  he  added  again,  "it  is 
a  maxim  founded  on  the  universal  experience  of  mankind, 
that  no  nation  is  to  be  trusted  farther  than  it  is  bound 
by  its  interest ;  and  no  prudent  statesman  or  poUtician 
will  venture  to  depart  from  it.  In  our  circumstances  we 
ought  to  be  particularly  cautious;  for  we  have  not  yet 
attained  sufficient  vigor  and  maturity  to  recover  from  the 
shock  of  any  false  step,  into  which  we  may  unwarily 
fall.  If  France  should  even  engage  in  the  scheme,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  the  purest  intentions,  there  is  the 
greatest  danger,  that,  in  the  progress  of  the  business,  in- 
vited to  it  by  circumstances,  and  perhaps  urged  on  by 
the  solicitations  and  wishes  of  the  Canadians,  she  would 
alter  her  views."  In  short,  allowing  all  his  apprehen- 
sions to  be  unfounded,  he  was  still  reluctant  to  multiply 
national  obligations,  or  to  give  to  any  foreign  power 
claims  of  merit  for  services  performed  beyond  what  was 
absolutely  indispensable. 

The  observations  and  reasonings  of  the  Commander-in-  oi^ecuom 
chief  were  so  fSu  operative  on  Congress,  as  to  induce  them  to^tocoa- 
at  once  to   narrow  their  scheme,  though  not  entirely  to 
37  1)2 
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OHAFm  give  it  up.  They  participated  in  the  general  opinion, 
^^'  that  the  war  with  France  would  necessarily  employ  the 
1778.  British  fleet  and  troops  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  and 
that  they  would  soon  evacuate  the  towns  on  the  seacoast 
of  the  United  States.  In  this  event,  they  thought  an 
expedition  agaiust  Canada  should  still  be  the  object  of 
the  campaign,  and  that  preparations  should  accordingly 
be  made.  They  requested  General  Washington  to  write 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was 
then  at  Boston,  ready  to  depart  for  Europe,  and  state  to 
them  such  details  as  might  be  laid  before  the  French 
court,  in  order  that  eventual  measures  might  be  taken  for 
cooperation  in  case  an  armament  should  be  sent  to  Que- 
bec from  France.  The  plan  in  this  shape,  however,  was 
not  more  satisfactory  to  him,  than  in  its  original  form. 
He  saw  no  reason  for  supposing  the  British  would  evacu- 
ate the  States,  and  he  believed  a  system  of  operations 
built  upon  that  basis  would  fail.  At  any  rate  he  was  not 
prepared  to  hazard  the  responsibility  of  drawing  the  French 
govermnent  into  a  measure  so  full  of  uncertainty,  and  de- 
pending on  so  many  contingencies. 
wuhtatftoB  The  army  being  now  in  winter  quarters,  and  his  pre»- 
gnm.  ence  with   it  not  being   essential,  he  suggested  the  ex- 

pediency of  a  personal  interview  with  the  members  of 
Congress,  in  which  his  sentiments  could  he  more  fully 
explained  than  by  writing.  This  proposition  was  approv- 
ed. He  arrived  in  Philadelphia  on  the  24th  of  Decem- 
ber, and,  after  several  discussions  between  him  and  a 
committee  of  Congress,  the  Canada  scheme  was  wholly 
laid  aside. 
vtowaoT  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  as  connected  with  the  above 

coTemment  suspicious  ou  political  grounds,  that  the  French  govern- 
ment was  decidedly  ojjiposed  to  an  expedition  against 
Canada.  The  French  minister  in  the  United  States  was 
instructed,  before  he  left  France,  not  to  favor  any  projects 
of  conquest ;  and  it  was  the  policy  erf  the  court  of  Ver- 
sailles, that  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  should  remain  in  the 
power  of  Great  Britain.     The  reasons  for  this  policy  may 
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not  be  obvious ;  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable.  It  is  to  chapteb 
be  considered;  however,  that  France  had  by  treaty  pledged  ^'' 
herself  to  carry  on  the  war,  till  the  independence  of  the  1778. 
United  States  should  be  secured ;  but  she  had  not  en- 
gaged to  fight  for  conquests,  nor  for  the  extension  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States  beyond  their  original  limits. 
Such  an  engagement  would  have  boimd  her  to  continue 
the  war  indefinitely,  with  no  other  object  than  to  gratify 
the  ambition  or  enmity  of  her  ally,  while  every  motive 
of  interest  and  of  national  honor  might  prompt  her  to  seek 
for  peace.  It  was  evident,  too,  that  the  pride  of  England, 
humbled  by  conceding  the  independence  of  her  revolted 
colonies,  would  never  brook  the  severance  of  her  other 
provinces  by  the  direct  agency  of  France.  All  conquests 
thus  made,  therefore,  would  perplex  the  negotiations  for 
peace,  and  might  involve  France  in  fit  protracted  war, 
without  the  least  prospect  of  advantage  to  herself.  Hence 
she  resolved  to  adhere  strictly  to  her  pledge  in  the  treaty 
of  alliance.  But,  although  the  French  minister  in  Ameri- 
ca was  instructed  not  to  hold  out  encouragement  of  co- 
operation in  planft  of  conquest,  yet  he  was  at  the  san^ 
time  directed  not  to  throw  any  obstacles  in  the  way ; 
thus  leaving  the  United  States  to  decide  and  act  for  them* 
selves.  Should  they  gain  conquests  by  their  own  strength, 
these  might  reasonably  be  claimed  by  them  in  a  treaty 
of  peace,  without  embarrassing  the  relations  between  France 
and  England. 
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CHAPTER   XII. 

Con&renoef  with  a  Committee  of  CongreM,  and  Plana  for  the  next  Cam- 
paign.—  Salliran*!  Expedition  againit  the  Indiana.  — The  Enemy  oom- 
mence  a  predatory  Warfare.  —  The  Burning  oi  New  Ha?en,  Fairfield, 
and  Norwalk.  —  Stony  Point  ttormed  and  taken.  —  Succeisfal  Enterpriae 
againat  Panloa  Hook.  —  Waahington*t  Interview!  with  the  French  Min- 
iater. — Plana  propoeed  for  codperating  with  Count  d'Eataing. — The  Army 
goes  into  Winter  Quartern. — Depreciation  of  the  Currency,  and  ita  Efifecta. 
—  Arrival  of  the  Marquia  de  Lafayette,  with  the  Intelligence  that  a 
French  Armament  waa  on  ita  Way  to  the  United  Statea.  —  The  Army 
takea  a  Position  near  Hudson's  River. — The  French  Squadron  arrives  at 
Newport.  —  Count  de  Rochambeau*8  Instructions.  —  French  Fleet  block- 
aded.—  Interview  between  General  Washington  and  the  French  Com- 
mander at  Hartford.  —  The  Treason  ci  Arnold.  —  Plans  for  attacking 
New  York. 

CHAPTER        General   Washington  remained   in  Philadelphia  about 

^°'       five  weeks,  holding  conferences  with  a  committee  of  Con- 

1779.     gross,  and  making  arrangements  for  the  campaign  of  1779. 

Pitta  tbrtks  He  suggested  three  plans,  with  remarks  on  the  mode  of 
executing  them,  and  the  probable  result  of  each.  The 
first  plan  had  in  view  an  attempt  to  drive  the  enemy 
from  their  posts  on  the  seacoast ;  the  second,  an  attack 
on  Niagara,  and  an  offensive  position  in  that  quarter ; 
and,  by  the  third,  it  was  proposed  to  hold  the  army  en- 
tirely on  the  defensive,  except  such  operations  as  would 
be  necessary  to  chastise  the  Indians,  who  had  committed 
depredations  on  the  frontiers  during  the  past  year,  and 
who,  emboldened  by  success,  might  be  expected  to  repeat 
their  ravages. 

DefcniTs  After  mature  deliberation,  and  taking  into  the  account 

PMsdopc  ^j^^  exhausted  state  of  the  country  in  regard  both  to  pe- 
cuniary resources  and  supplies  for  an  army,  it  was  decided 
to  adopt  the  third  plan  as  the  best  suited  to  circumstan- 
ces, the  least  expensive,  and  perhaps  the  most  beneficial 
in  its  ultimate  effects.     It  would  afford  an  opportunity  to 
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retrench  the  heavy  charges  of  the  war,  and  to   pursue  a  ohaptbr 
sjrstem  of  economy  imperiously  demanded  by  the  financial      ^"^ 
embarrassments  in  which  Congress  had  become  involved,     1779. 
and  thus  enable  them  to  do  something  for  the  relief  df 
public  credit,  and  far  restoring  the  value  of  the  currency, 
which  was  fast  sinking  into  disrepute,  unsettling  prices, 
and  threatening  ruin  to  almost  every  branch  of  industry. 
It  would  also  give  repose  to  the  country,  and,  by  leaving 
a  larger  number  of  laborers  to  cultivate   the  soil,   contri- 
bute to  increase   the  supplies    so  much    wanted  for  the 
comfort  of  the  people,  as  well  as  for  the  subsistence  of 
the  army. 

This  plan  had  its  disadvantages.  The  inactivity  in  wmtmih  > 
military  operations  might  be  thought  to  imply  weakness,  JJJJ^^JJSJ* 
and  thus  injure  the  credit  of  the  nation  with  foreign  pow- 
ers, dispirit  the  people  at  home,  give  confidence  to  the 
disaffected,  and  afford  leisure  for  the  factious  and  discon- 
tented to  foment  divisions.  These  inconveniences  were, 
nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  General  Washington,  more 
than  balanced  by  other  considerations ;  and  he  recommend- 
ed the  defensive  system,  preferring  what  he  deemed  the 
greatest  public  good  to  the  glory  that  might  be  acquired 
by  large  military  enterprises,  even  with  a  fair  prospect 
of  success.  After  the  alliance  with  France,  and  especially 
after  the  indications  given  by  Spain  of  an  approaching 
war  between  that  power  and  England,  he  had  no  doubt 
that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  would  be  se- 
cured at  the  peace,  whenever  it  should  happen.  It  was 
evident,  moreover,  that  England,  being  thus  employed  by 
her  European  foes,  could  not  enlarge  her  army  to  a  for- 
midable extent  in  America.  In  his  view,  therefore,  it 
was  not  expedient  to  exhaust  the  country  and  multiply 
the  calamities  of  war  by  extraordinary  exactions  for  mili- 
tary undertakings,  which,  although  they  might  annoy  the 
enemy,  and  perhaps  drive  them  from  one  post  to  an- 
other, could  not  hasten  the  desired  end,  depending  as  it 
now  did  mainly  on  events  beyond  the  control  of  the 
United  States.    By   an  ambitious  chieftain,  aiming  only 
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cBAPna  to  aggimidize  himseif  and  establish  his  power,  the  sub- 
"'^  ject  might  have  been  regarded  in  a  different  light;  but 
1779.  the  designs  and  actions  of  Washington  eentred  in  nobler 
objects,  the  freedom,  tranquillity,  and  happiness  of  his 
country,  in  which  he  was  to  participate  equally  with  every 
other  citizen,  neither  seeking  nor  expecting  any  other  pre- 
eminence than  that  of  having  been  an  instrument  in  the 
hand  of  Providence  for  effecting  so  great  a  good  in  so 
just  a  cause,  nor  any  other  reward  than  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  done  his  duty,  and  the  enjoyment  in 
common  whh  his  countrymen  of  the  benefits  flowing  from 
his  services. 

Having  completed  all  the  necessary  arrangements  with 
Congress,  he  returned  to  head-quarters  at  Middlebrook. 
The  infantry  of  the  Ck)ntinental  army  was  organized  for 
the  campaign  in  eighty-eight  battalions,  apportioned  to 
the  several  States  according  to  the  ratio  hitherto  assumed. 
There  were  four  regiments  of  cavalry  and  forty-nine  com- 
panies of  artillery. 

Boondeito        As  the  term  of  service,  for  which  a  large  number  of 

thatrooiM. 

the  troops  had  been  engaged,  would  exiure  in  a  few 
weeks,  the  business  of  recruiting  was  begun  without  de- 
lay. The  irregular,,  and  in  some  cases  enormous,  boonties 
given  by  the  States  had  operated  in  such  a  manner,  as 
almost  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  enlist  soldiers  in  camp. 
Even  those,  who  intended  to  reenlist,  were  lured  away 
by  the  proqpect  of  State  bounties,  and  were  thus  absent 
from  the  army  till  they  could  go  home  and  come  back 
with  the  new  recruits.  This  evil  was  partially  remedied 
by  a  resolve  of  Congress,  making  it  the  business  of  each 
State  to  fill  up  its  quota  and  pay  the  bounties,  giving 
credit  to  such  State  for  the  Continental  bounty  of  every 
soldier  enlisted  in  its  quota.  Whether  the  soUier  was 
enlisted  in  camp  or  at  home,  the  same  rule  applied,  so 
that  it  equalized  the  bounties  throughout  the  line  of  a 
particular  State.  But  the  States  themselves  gave  various 
bounties,  causing  an  inequality  among  the  different  lines; 
and  for  this  there  was  no  remedy,  except  a  uniform  sys^ 
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iem  in  all  the  States,  which  was  nev^  pursued.      The   eoMmm 
Continental  bounty   was  raised   to   two  hundred    doUaxSi       ^^^ 


besides  land  and  clothing;  and  in  several  instances  the  ^770. 
State  bounty  was  much  larger.  The  value  of  labor  had 
risen  so  much  during  the  war,  partly  from  an  increased 
demand,  and  partly  from  the  depreciation  of  the  currency, 
that  a  soldier  could  obtain,  in  almost  any  other  service, 
higher  wages  than  the  amount  of  his  pay  and  bounty 
in  the  army. 

The  objects  of  the  campaign  not  requiring  so  large  a 
number  of  men  in  the  field  as  on  former  occasions,  it 
was  intended  to  bestow  the  more  attention  upon  their  dis- 
cii^e  and  practical  skill.  Baron  Steuben,  trained  in  the 
wars  and  under  the  eye  of  Frederic  the  Great,  had  been 
appointed  inspector-general  of  the  army  the  year  before. 
He  wrote  a  system  of  tactics,  which  was  published,  adopt** 
ed,  and  put  in  practice.  His  services  were  of  great  impor* 
tance,  both  as  an  experienced  officer,  and  as  a  successful 
teacher  of  his  system,  by  which  the  discipline  of  the 
army  was  much  improved,  and  the  discordant  exercises 
and  evolutions  of  the  troops  from  different  States  were 
reduced  to  method  and  uniformity. 

The  winter  and  the  spring   passed  away  without  the  British  r». 
occurrence   of   any  remarkable    event.      The    British  ie-»  Newvwk. 
mained  within  their  lines  at  New  York,  showing  no  die« 
position  for  hazardous  adventures,  and  aj^wirently  making 
no  preparation  for  any  enterprise  of  magnitude  into  the 
country. 

General  Washington  in  the  mean  time  turned  his  Bxpeduioii 
thoughts  to  the  fitting  out  of  an  expedition  against  the 
Indians.  The  confederated  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations, 
except  the  Oneidas  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks,  influenced 
by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Britbh  agents  from  Canada, 
became. hostile  to  the  United  States,  although  at  first  they 
pretended  to  a  sort  of  neutrality.  Joined  by  a  band  of 
Tories,  and  persons  of  abandoned  principles  collected  firom 
various  parts,  they  fell  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  and 
waged   the  most  cruel  and   destructive    war  against  the 
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csAFTBR   defenceless  and  unoffending  inhabitants.      The 
"'*       at  Cherry  Valley  and  Wyoming  had   filled  every  breast 

1779.  ^th  horror,  and  humanity  cried  aloud  for  vengeance  on 
the  perpetrators  of  such  deeds  of  atrocity.  To  break 
up  these  hordes  of  banditti,  or  at  all  events  to  drive 
them  back  and  lay  waste  their  territories,  was  the  object 
of  the  expedition. 

Four  thousand  Continental  troops  were  detached  for 
the  purpose,  who  were  joined  by  militia  from  the  State 
of  New  York  and  independent  companies  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  command  of  the  whole  was  given  to  General 
Sullivan.  Three  thousand  men  rendezvoused  at  Wyoming, 
where  Greneral  Sullivan  first  established  his  head-quarters, 
and  from  which  place  he  proceeded  up  the  Susquehanna 
River  into  the  Indian  country.  At  the  same  time  Gen- 
eral James  Clinton  advanced  with  another  division  from 
the  Mohawk  River,  by  way  of  Otsego  Lake  and  the  east 
branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  and  formed  a  junction  with 
Sullivan  near  the  fork,  where  the  two  main  branches  of 
the  river  unite.  The  army,  then  amounting  to  about  five 
thousand  men,  including  militia,  marched  into  the  wilder- 
ness towards  the  Indian  settlements.  It  was  met  and  op- 
posed by  a  body  of  Tories  and  Indians,  who  were  soon 
routed  and  driven  back.  There  was  no  other  encounter, 
except  slight  skirmishes  with  small  parties.  Sullivan  pur- 
sued a  circuitous  route  as  far  as  the  Genessee  River,  de- 
strojring  all  the  villages,  houses,  com,  and  provisions,  which 
fell  in  his  way.  Every  habitation  was  deserted,  the  In- 
dians having  retired  with  their  families  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Niagara,  where  they  were  protected  and  supplied 
by  a  British  garrison.  The  purpose  of  the  expedition  be- 
ing attained,  the  army  retraced  its  steps  down  the  Susque- 
hanna, to  Wyoming,  and  arrived  there  after  an  absence 
of  a  Uttle  more  than  two  months. 

Sir  Henry  Clinton  early  in  the  spring  sent  a  detach- 
ment of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men  to  Virginia, 
commanded  by  General  Mathews.  They  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth, sacked   the  town,   marched  to  Suffolk,   destroyed 
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a  nu^msme  of  provisions  in  that  {dace,  burnt  the  village  cRAPnn 
and  several  detached  private  houses,  and  seized  large  "^' 
quantities  of  tobacco.  Many  vessels  were  likewise  captur-  177^. 
>ed,  c^ers  were  burnt  and  sunk,  and  much  plunder  was 
taken.  With  this  booty  they  returned  to  New  York.  The 
enterprise  was  executed  in  conformity  with  orders  from 
the  ministry,  who,  after  the  ill  success  of  their  commis- 
sioners, bad  adopted  the  policy  of  a  predatory  warfare 
on  the  seaooast,  with  the  design  of  destroying  the  towns, 
ships,  and  magazines,  conceiving,  as  expressed  by  Lord 
Creorge  Germain,  '^  that  a  war  of  this  sort,  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  humanity,  would  probaUy  induce  the  rebellious 
provinces  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  or  at  least  prevent 
thdlr  sending  out  that  swarm  of  privateers,  the  success 
of  which  had  encouraged  them  to  persevere  in  their 
revolt." 

When  the  squadron  returned  from  Virginia,  it  was  im-  Britwiitk» 
mediately  joined  by  other  vessels  having  on  board  a  large  orstMiy 
body  of  troops,  all  of  which  sailed  up  Hudson's  River. 
This  expedition  was  conducted  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton  in 
person,  and  his  first  object  was  to  take  the  posts  at  Stony 
Point  and  Yerplanck's  Point,  situate  on  opposite  sides  of 
the  Hudson,  where  the  Americans  had  thrown  up  works 
to  protect  King's  Ferry,  the  main  channel  of  communica- 
tion between  the  eastern  and  middle  States.  Should  cir- 
cumstances favor  so  bold  an  experiment,  he  intended 
next  to  endeavor  to  force  his  way  into  the  Highlands, 
make  himself  master  of  the  fortifications  and  strong  pass- 
es, and  thus  sectire  the  command  of  the  Hudson. 

Being  informed  of  the  preparations  in  New  York,   and  WMhtngton 

prerenta  Um 

peneteating  the  designs  of  the  British  commander.  Wash-  Amiun^Mi-^ 
ington  was  at  hand  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
the  second  part  of  the  scheme.  By  rapid  marches  he 
drew  his  troops  firom  their  cantonments  in  New  Jersey, 
and  placed  them  in  such  positions  as  to  discourage  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  firom  att^npting  any  thing  furdier,  than 
the  capture  of  the  two  posts  above  mentioned,  which 
were  in  no  condition  to  resist  a  formidable  fleet  and  an 
38 
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OHAPTER  anny  of  more  than  «ix  thonaand  men.     After  dns  event, 
"^*       which    happened  on  the  lat  of  June,  Clinton   withdrew 
1779.     iiis  forces   down  the  riv^,  and  at  length  to  New  Y<Hrk, 
leaving  a  strong  garrison  at  each  of  die  posts,  with  or- 
ders to  extend  and  complete  the  works    begun  by  the 
Americans ;    and  also  directing  such  a  number  of  aimed 
vessels  and  boats  to  remain  there,  as  would  be  necessary 
to  famish  snp{^ies  and  contribute  to  their  defence. 
HaadHjuffw        Grenend  Washington  removed  his  head-quarters  to  New 
wtadnr       Windsor,  a  few  miles  above  West  Point,  distributing  his 
army  chiefly  in  and  near  the  Highlands,  but  8toti<ming  a 
force  on  each  side  of  the  river  below,  sufficient  to  cheek 
any  sudden  incursion  of  the  enemy. 
BvBiMor        The  system  of  devastation  and  {dunder   was  vigoromly 
FiiMkski,      pursued.     About  the  beginning  of  July  a  detachment  of 
^«»k.  two  thousand  six  hundred  men,    under  Grovemor  Tryon, 

sailed  from  New  Yoric  into  Long  Island  Sound.  They 
first  landed  at  New  Haven,  plundered  the  inhabitants  in- 
discriminately, and  burnt  the  stores  on  the  wharfs.  This 
being  done,  they  embarked,  and  landed  at  Fairfield  and 
Norwalk,  which  towns  were  reduced  to  ashes.  Dwelling- 
houses,  shops,  churches,  school  houses,  and  the  shipping 
in  the  harbors,  were  destroyed.  The  soldiers  pUlaged 
without  restraint,  committing  acts  of  violence,  and  exhib- 
iting the  horrors  of  war  in  some  of  their  most  revolting 
forms.  It  does  not  appear  that  there  were  troops,  magar 
zines,  or  public  property  in  either  of  the  towns.  The 
waste  and  distress  fell  on  individuals,  who  were  pursu- 
ing the  ordinary  occupations  of  life.  The  people  rallied 
in  self-defence,  and  a  few  were  killed ;  but  the  enemy 
retired  to  their  vessels  before  the  militia  could  assemUe 
in  lai^  numbers. 
WMhtiiftoB  The  British  commander  hoped  that  this  invasion  of 
Mt^kstooy  Connecticut  would  draw  away  the  American  anny  from 
the  Highlands  to  a  position  where  he  might  bring  on  an 
engagement  under  favorable  eireumstances.  Washington's 
habitual  caution  guarded  him  i^ainst  allowing  such  an  ad- 
vantage.    On  the  contrary,  while  the  enemy's  forces  were 
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thus  diTided,  be  retotred  to  attaiek  tke  slrotig  post  at 
Stony  Point.  '<  The  ndc— city  of  doiiig  anuething  to 
sMisfy  the  expectations  of  the  people  and  leconoile  them  1779. 
to  the  defensiTe  plaof  which  he  was  obhged  to  poisue,  the 
value  of  the  acquisitioQ  in  itself^  with  reelect  to  the  men, 
artillery,  and  stores,  which  composed  the  garrison,  the 
effect  it  would  ha?e  upon  the  successive  operadons  of  the 
campaign,  and  the  check  it  would  give  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  enemy,"  were,  as  he  saia,  the  motives  which 
prompted  him  to  this  undertaking.  He  reconnoitred  the 
posi  himself,  and  instructed  Msjor  Henry  Lee,  who  was 
stationed  near  it  with  a  party  of  cavalry,  to  gain  all  the 
information  in  his  power  as  to  the  condition  of  the  works 
md  the  strength  of  the  garrison. 

The  enterprise  was  intrusted  to  General  Wayiie,  who 
commanded  a  body  of  light  infantry  in  advance  of  the 
iftain  army,  where  he  was  placed  to  waicb  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy,  to  prevent  their  landings  and  to  at- 
tack separate  parties  whenever  opportunities  should  ofier. 
Having  procured  all  the  requisite  infonnation,  and  deter- 
mined to  make  the  assault,  Washington  communicated 
general  instructions  to  Wayne  in  writing  and  conversation, 
leaving  the  rest  to  the  well  tried  bravery  and  skill  of  that 
gallant  officer. 

The  night  of  the  15th  July  was  fixed  on  for  the  attack*  sconuac^r 
After  a  march  <tf  fourteen  miles  during  the  afteitKXm,  the 
party  arrived  within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  the  enemy  at 
dght  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  works  were  then  re* 
connoitred  by  the  commander  and  the  prineqNd  officelis, 
and  at  half  past  eleven  the  whole  moved  forward  in  two 
columns  to  the  assault.  The  van  of  the  right  eolmnn 
consisted  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  volunteers  vfiih  unloaded 
muskets  and  fixed  bayonets,  preceded  by  twenty  picked 
men  to  remove  the  abatis  and  other  obstructions.  One 
hundred  volunteers,  preceded  likewise  by  twenty  men, 
composed  the  van  of  the  left.  Positive  orders  were  given 
not  to  fire,  but  to  rely  wholly  on  the  bayonet,  which 
orders  were  futhfully  obeyed.    A  deep  morass  in  fieont  of 
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the  enemy's  works,  and  a  doable  row  of  abaii$t  retarded 
their  progress;  but  these  obstacles  were  soon  overcome 
by  the  ardor  of  the  troops,  and  the  assault  began  about 
twenty  minutes  after  twelve.  From  that  time  they  pushed 
forward  in  the  face  of  a  tremendous  fire  of  musketry  and 
of  cannon  loaded  with  grapeshot,  and  both  columns  met 
in  the  centre  of  the  enemy's  works,  each  arriving  nearly 
at  the  same  instant.  General  Wayne,  who  advanced  with 
the  right  column,  received  a  sUght  wound  in  the  head, 
and  was  supported  into  the  works  by  his  aids-de-camp. 

The  assault  was  successful  in  all  its  parts.  The  num- 
ber of  prisoners  was  five  hund]]pd  and  forty-three,  and  the 
number  killed  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  was  sixty-three. 
Of  the  assailing  party  fifteen  were  killed,  and  eighty-three 
wounded.  Several  cannons  and  mortars  of  various  sizes, 
a  large  number  of  muskets,  shells,  shot,  and  tents,  and  a 
proportional  quantity  of  stores,  were  taken.  The  action 
is  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
revolution.  Congress  passed  resolves  complimentary  to  the 
officers  and  privates,  granting  specific  rewards,  and  di- 
recting the  value  of  all  the  military  stores  taken  in  the 
garrison  to  be  divided  among  the  troops  in  {uroportion  to 
the  pay  of  the  officers  and  men.  Three  different  medals 
were  ordered  to  be  struck,  emblematical  of  the  action, 
and  awarded  respectively  to  General  Wayne,  Colonel  Fleu- 
ry,  and  Colonel  Stewart.  Congress  also  passed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  General  Washington  ^'  for  the  vigilance,  wisdom, 
and  magnanimity,  with  which  he  had  conducted  the 
military  operations  of  the  States,"  and  especially  as  mani- 
fested in  his  orders  for  the  late  attack. 

It  was  his  first  intention,  if  the  stormmg  of  Stony 
Point  should  prove  successful,  to  make  an  immediate  at- 
tempt against  Verplanck's  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river.  For  this  purpose  he  had  requested  General 
Wayne  to  forward  the  intelligence  to  head-quarters  through 
the  hands  of  General  M'^Dougall,  who  commanded  at  West 
Point,  and  who  would  be  in  readiness  to  send  down  a 
detachment  by  the  way  of  Peekskill  to  attack  Yerplanck's 
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Point  on   the  land    side,  while   it  was  cannonaded  from   obapisb 

Stony  Point  across  the  rirer.     By  some  misunderstanding,  ^ 

tlie  messenger  'neglected  to  call  at  West  Point,  and  i^''^- 
thus  sereral  hours  were  lost  before  General  M^Dougali 
received  the  intelligence.  To  this  delay  has  been  as- 
cribed the  failure  of  the  undertaking  against  Yerplanck's 
Point.  From  the  letters  of  Greoeral  M^'Dougall  and  other 
officers  written  at  the  time,  however,  it  is  evident  that 
the  want  of  horses  and  conveniences  for  the  transpcnrta- 
tion  of  artillery  was  such,  as  to  render  it  impossible  in 
any  event  to  arrive  at  Yerplanck's  Point  with  the  ade- 
quate means  of  assault,  before  the  enemy  had  assembled 
a  sufficient  force  to  give  entire  security  to  the  garrison. 

When  Washington  examined  Stony  Point  after  the  stoayPotat 
capture,  he  resolved  to  evacuate  the  post,  rmove  the 
cannon  and  stores,  and  destroy  the  works.  Being  accessi- 
ble by  the  enemy's  vessels  of  war,  a  larger  number  of 
men  would  be  required  for  the  defence  than  could  prop- 
erly be  spared  from  the  main  army;  and  at  the  same 
time  it  might  be  necessary  to  hazard  a  general  action, 
which  was  by  no  means  to  be  desired  on  such  terms  as 
would  be  imposed,  and  for  such  an  object.  Every  thing 
was  brought  off,  except  one  heavy  cannon.  The  enemy 
afterwards  reoccupied  the  post,  and  repaired  the  works. 

About   a  month  after  the  storming   of   Stony  Point,  PsuiMHook 
another   enterfHrise  similar   in   its  character,  and  not  less  uSniL7 
daring,  was  executed  by  Major  Henry  Lee.    At  the  head    Ai«wtis. 
of  Uiree   hundred  men,  and  a  troop  of  dismounted  drar 
goons,   he   surprised  the  enemy's  post   at   Paulus  Hook, 
opposite  to  New  York,  and    took  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  prisoners,  having  two  only  of  his  party  killed  and 
three  wounded.      The   plan  originated  with   Major  Lee, 
and  great  praise  was  bestowed  upon  him  for  the  address 
and  bravery  with  which  it  was  executed.      A  medal  of 
gold,  commemorative  of  the  event,  was  ordered  by  Con- 
gress to  be  struck  and  presented  to  him. 

No  other  events  of  much  importance  happened  in  the  wotImm 
army  under  Washington's  inunediate  command  during  the  co^Swteui, 
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CBArmk  campaign.  The  British  tn>ops  remained  inaetive  at  New 
_  ^"^  York,  and  the  Americans  held  their  gronnd  in  the  High- 
1^79*  lands.  In  the  coiirie  of  this  year  the  vroAn  at  West 
Point  and  in  its  vicinity  were  chiefly  constmoted.  A 
part  of  the  time  two  thousand  fire  hundred  men  were 
on  fatigoe  duty  every  day.  Before  the  end  of  July  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Commander-in-chief  were  removed 
to  West  Point,  whore  he  eontinned  for  the  rest  of  the 
season. 

As  few  incidents  of  a  personal  nature  intervene  to  vary 
the  monotony  of  military  operations,  and  of  the  great 
public  aflairs  which  occupied  the  thoughts  of  Washington, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  insert  here  a  letter  inviting  a 
fViend  to  dine  with  him  at  head-quarters.  It  gives  an 
idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  lived,  and  shows  that 
he  could  sometimes  be  playful,  even  when  oppressed  with 
public  cares,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  harassing  duties 
of  his  command.  The  letter  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Cochran, 
surgeon-general  in  the  army,  and  dated  at  West  Point  on 
tt^e  16th  of  August. 
"Dear  Doctor, 
LettartoDr.  "I  havc  askcd  Mrs.  Cochran  and  Mrs.  Livingston  to 
dine  with  me  to-morrow ;  but  am  I  not  in  honor  bound 
to  apjmze  them  of  their  fare  ?  As  I  hate  deception,  even 
where  the  imagination  only  is  concerned,  I  will.  It  is 
needless  to  premise,  that  my  table  is  large  enough  to  hold 
the  ladies.  Of  this  they  had  ocular  proof  yesterday.  To 
say  how  it  is  usually  covered,  is  rather  more  essential  ; 
and  this  shall  be  the  purport  of  my  letter. 

'^  Since  6m  arrival  at  this  happy  spot,  we  have  Imd  a 
ham,  sometimes  h  shoulder  of  bacon,  to  grace  the  head 
of  the  table ;  a  piece  of  roast  beef  adorns  the  foot ;  and 
a  dish  of  beans,  or  greens,  almost  imperceptible,  decorates 
the  centre.  When  the  cook  has  a  mind  to  cut  a  figure, 
which  I  presume  will  be  the  case  to-morrow,  we  have 
two  beefsteak  pies,  or  dishes  of  crabs,  in  addition,  one 
on  each  side  of  the  centre  dish,  dividing  the  space  and 
reducing  the  distance  between   dish   and  dish   to  about 
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mx  feet,  whidi   ivithoat    than   woukl  be  neaily  twelve  ohaptbe 
feet  apart    Of  late  he  has  had  the  eurprising  sagacity  to       "'* 
discover,  that  apples  will  make  pies;  and  it  is  i(  qneetioii,     1779. 
if ,  in  the  violenee   of  tm  efibrts,  we  do  not  get  one  of 
apfdes,    instead  of  having   both    of    beefsteaks.     If   the 
ladies  can  put  up  with  such  entertainment,  and  will  sub- 
mit to  partake  of  it   on  plates,  once  tin   but   now  iron 
(not   become  so  by  the  lab<Mr   of   soouring),   I  shall   be 
happy  to  see  them;  and  am,  dear  Doctor,  yours." 

Sir  H^iry  Clinton,  dis^ppcnnted  in  not  receiving  add!-  BrttiAQ*^ 
tions  to  his  army  from  Europe,  began  to  be  weary  of  ^^^ 
his  situation,  and  to  despair  of  effecting  any  thing  that  gw;«fcCayo- 
would  either  redound  to  the  glory  of  the  British  arais, 
or  answer  the  expectations  of  his  employers.  On  the  21st 
of  August  he  said,  in  a  letter  to  Lord  Geo^e  Germain, 
''I  now  find  myself  obliged  by  many  cogent  reasons  to 
abandon  every  view  of  making  an  effort  in  this  quarter. 
The  i^ecantionfl,  which  General  Washington  has  haid 
leisure  to  take,  make  me  hopeless  of  bringing  him  to  a 
general  action,  and  the  season  dissuades  me  strongly  ftom 
losing  time  in  the  attempt."  He  informs  the  minister, 
that  his  thoughts  are  turned  to  the  south,  Uiat  he  shaU 
put  New  York  in  a  complete  state  of  defence,  withdmw 
his  troops  from  the  posts  on  the  Hudson,  and  sail  for 
South  Carolina  with  a  large  part  of  his  army  as  soon  as 
the  season  will  permit  him  to  act  in  that  climate. 

After   Count   d'Estaing  left  the  harbor  of  Boston,  he  oowwtad 
proceeded  to  the  West  Indies,  where  he  operated  during  uonbjt^ 
the    winter,   took   St.   Vincent   and  Grenada,  and  had  a  "^i"?™" 

'  and  Amerf- 

naval  engagement  with  Admiral  Byron's  fleet.  It  was  cuftiroea. 
expected,  that  he  would  return  to  the  United  States  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  and  M.  Gerard,  the  French 
minister  in  Philadelphia,  held  several  conferences  with  a 
committee  of  Congress  respecting  a  concerted  plan  of 
action  between  the  French  squadron  and  the  American 
forces.  For  the  same  object  M.  Gerard  went  to  camp,  and 
held  interviews  with  the  Commander-in*K^hief,  to  whom 
Congress  delegated  the  power  of  arranging  and  execuiing 
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CHAPTBR   the   whole  business  in  suoh  a  manner  as  his  judgment 

^ and  prudence  ^ould  dictate.     Various  plans  were  suggest- 

1^^^'     ed  and  partly   matured;    but,  as  the  unfortunate  repulse 
of  the  French  and  American  troops  in  their  assault  on  Sa- 
,    yannah,  and  the  subsequent  departure  of  Ck)unt  d'Estaing 
from  the  coast,  prerented    their  being  carried  into  execu- 
tion, they  need  not  be  explained  in  this  place. 
Frwcj^^  The  intercourse  with  Washington  on  this  occasion  left 

v^l^i^irM.  ^^^^^'^'^  impressions  on  the  mind  of  the  French  minister. 
In  a  letter  to  Ck)unt  de  Yergennes,  written  from  camp, 
he  said;  ''I  have  had  many  conversations  with v  General 
Washington,  some  of  which  have  continued  for  three 
hours.  It  is  impossible  for  me  briefly  to  communicate  the 
fund  of  intelligence,  which  I  have  derived  from  him ;  but 
I  shall  do  it  in  my  letters  as  occasions  shall  present  them- 
selves. I  will  now  say  only,  that  I. have  formed  as  high 
an  opinion  of  the  powers  of  his  mind,  his  moderation, 
his  patriotism,  and  his  virtues,  as  I  had  before  from  com- 
mon report  conceived  of  his  military  talents,  and  of  the 
incalculable  services  he  has  rendered  to  ^  country." 
The  same  sentiments  were  often  repeated  by  the  successor 
of  M.  Gerard,  and  contributed  to  establish  the  unbounded 
confidence,  which  the  French  government  placed  in  the 
American  commander  during  the  war. 
jJ^JJjj^  Although  the  plans  of  cooperation  failed,  yet  they  were 
•tad.  serviceable   in  embarrassing   the   schemes   of  the  enemy. 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  Count  d'Estaing  had  ar- 
rived in  Georgia,  Sir  Henry  Clinton  naturally  supposed 
that  he  would  proceed  northward,  and  unite  with  Wash- 
ington in  a  combined  attack  on  New  York.  Alarmed 
for  his  safety  in  such  an  event,  he  caused  Rhode  Island 
to  be  evacuated,  and  drew  to  New  York  the  garrison, 
which  had  been  stationed  nearly  three  years  at  that 
place,  consisting  at  times  of  about  six  thousand  men. 
octobflrsi.  Stony  Point  and  Yerplanck's  Point  were  likewise  evacu- 
ated. The  appearance  of  Count  d'ESstaing's  fleet  on  the 
coast  retarded  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  southern  expedition  till 
near  the  end  of  December,  when,  having  received  rein- 
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forcemmts  firom  Eorcqie,  he  embaiked  about  seven  thon- 
sand  troops,  and  sailed  for  South  Oaiohna,  under  the  con* 
▼07  of  Adniiral  Arbuthnot 

The  campaign  being  now  at  an  end,  the  army  was  Armyieuw 
again  put  into  winter  qoarteis,  the  main  body  in  the  v^tMu, 
neighborhood  of  Morristown,  strong  detachments  at  West 
Point  and  other  posts  near  the  Hudson,  and  the  cavalry 
in  Connecticut.  The  head-quarters  were  at  Morr^own. 
The  ill  success  of  the  allied  arms  at  Savannah,  and  the 
indications  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton's  designs  against  South 
Carolina,  were  reasons  for  sending  more  troops  to  General 
Lincoln's  army ;  and,  before  the  middle  of  December,  two 
of  the  North  Carolina  regiments  and  the  whole  of  the 
Virginia  line  marched  to  the  south. 

The  winter  set  in  with  so  much  severity,  that  the  sappiiaiibr 
channels  of  transportation  -were  closed,  and  the  troops  igg<doiitf>t 
were  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress  for  the  want  of 
provisions.  In  this  extremity,  it  was  necessary  to  levy 
supi^ies  upon  the  inhabitants,  and  send  out  officers  to 
collect  them.  By  their  instructions,  these  officers  were 
first  to  call  on  the  magistrates,  and  solicit  their  aid  in 
procuring  provisions  of  grain  and  cattle,  and  in  apportion- 
ing to  each  person  such  a  quantity  as  he  could  spare 
without  injury  to  his  fieanily.  Certificates  were  then  to  be 
given,  specifying  the  quantity,  leaving  it  optional  with 
the  owner  to  fix  the  price  by  a  fair  valuation  on  the  spot, 
or  to  receive  the  market  price  at  the  time  the  certificates 
should  be  paid.  If  this  plan  proved  unsuccessful,  the 
officers  were  to  proceed  according  to  the  usual  method  of 
military  impressments.  There  was  no  occasion,  however, 
for  this  latter  measure.  By  the  zeal  and  activity  of  the 
magistrates,  cooperating  with  the  good  disposition  of  the 
inhabitants,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  voluntary  su|qplies  was 
soon  brought  to  the  camp. 

A  descent  upon.  Stalen  Island   by  a  party  under  Lord  DMoeat 
Stirling,  a  retaliatory  incursion  of  the  enemy  into  New  i>i«»<i- 
Jersey    at    Elizabethtown,    and  a  skirmish    near    White 
Plains,  were  the  only  military  evaits  during  the  winter. 
39  e2* 
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The  amy  for  the  eaaqwdgs  in  1780  W98  nominaUy  fix* 
ed  by  Congress  at  tliirty^five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eleven  men.  Each  State  was  required  to  furnish  its  quota 
by  the  first  day  of  April.  No  definite  jjbn  was  adopted 
for  the  campaign,  as  the  openations  nuist  depend  on  cireum- 
stances  and  die  strength  and  condition  of  the  enemy. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils,  which  now  afflicted  the  coun- 
try, and  which  threatened  the  most  alarming  con^egueqr 
oes,  was  die  depreeiation  of  the  euzrency*  I>8stitate  of' 
pecuniary  resources,  and  without  the  power  of  imposing 
direct  taxes,  Congress  had,  early  in  the  war,  resorted  to 
the  expedient  of  paper  money.  For  a  time,  while  the 
quantity  was  c(unparadyely  small,  its  credit  was  good ;  but 
in  March,  1780,  the  enormous  amount  of  two  hundred 
millions  of  doUars  had  been  issued,  no  part  of  which  had 
been  redeemed.  At  this  time  forty  paper  dollars  were 
worth  only  one  in  specie.  Prices  rose  as  the  money  sank 
in  value,  and  every  branch  of  trade  was  unsettled  and 
deranged.  The  efiect  was  peculiarly  oppressive  on  the 
troops,  and  was  a  principal  reason  for  the  exorbitant 
bounties  allowed  to  them  in  the  latter  years  of  the  war. 
The  separate  States  likewise  issued  pap^  money,  which 
increased  the  evil,  without  aff<»rding  any  adequate  relief. 
The  only  remedy  was  taxation ;  but  this  was  sddom  pur* 
sued  with  vigor,  owing,  in  part,  to  the  distracted  state 
of  the  times  and  the  exiiausted  eopdilion  of  the  c^mtry, 
and  in  part  also  to  State  jealousy.  As  each  State  felt 
its  burdens  to  be  heavy,  it  was  eautious  how  it  added 
to  them  in  a  greater  proportion  than  its  neighbors;  and 
thus  all  were  reluctant  to  act,  till  impelled  by  the  pressure 
of  necessity. 

So  low  had  the  credit  of  the  currency  fallen,  that  the 
commissaries  found  it  extremely  difficult,  and  in  some  ca- 
ses impossible  to  purchase  supplies  for  the  army.  Congress 
adopted  a  new  method,  by  requiring  eaeh  State  to  fumish 
a  certain  quantity  of  beef,  pork,  flour,  com,  forage,  and 
other  articles,  which  were  to  be  deposited  in  such  places 
as  the  Commander-in-chief  should  determine.     The  States 
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"Crete  to  be  ttedkiA  for  Ihd  amount  at  a  fixed  Talvalioii 
in  specie.  The  sytstem  tizAied  oat  to  be  impiaoticable. 
The  mtilfitude  of  hatidfir  into  Which'  the  bnimeBS  wat  1780. 
thrown,  the  want  of  piopeif  anfhoiily  to  compel  its 
prompc  execution,  the  distance  of  several  of  tifae  States 
from  the  army,  and  the  consequent  difficulties  of  transpor- 
tation, all  conspired  to  make  it  the  most  expensiye,  the 
most  uncertain,  and  the  least  effectoal  method  that  could 
be  devised.  It  added  greatly  to  the  embairassments  of 
die  military  affairs,  and  to  the  labor  and  perplexities  of 
tlM  Conimander-in-chief,  till  it  was  abandoned. 

To  keep  up  the  credit  of  the  currency,  Congress  recom-  p»p«riiio> 
mended  to  the  States  to  pass  laws  making  paper  money  legai  tente. 
a  legal  tender  at  its  nominal  ralue  for  the  discharge  of 
debts,  which  had*  been  contracted  to  be  paid  in  gold  or 
silver.  Such  laws  were  enacted,  and  many  debtor  took 
advantage  of  them.  When  the  army  was  at  Morristown, 
a  man  of  respectable  standing  lived  in  the  neighborhood, 
who  was  assiduous  in  his  civilities  to  Washington,  which 
were  kindly  received  and  reciprocated.  Unluckily  this 
man  paid  his  debts  in  the  depreciated  currency.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  called  at  head-quartere,  and  was  intro- 
duced as  usual  to  the  General's  apartment,  where  he  wad 
then  conveising  with  some  of  his  officers.  He  bestowed 
very  little  attention  upon  the  visiter.  The  same  thing 
occurred  a  second  time,  when  he  was  more  reserved 
than  before.  This  was  so  different  from  his  customary 
manner,  that  Lafayette,  who  was  present  on  both  occa* 
sions,  could  not  help  remarking  it,  and  he  stdd,  after  the 
man  was  gone ;  '^  General,  this  man  seeihs'  to  be  nluch 
devoted  to  you,  and  yet  yon  have  scarcely  noticed  him." 
Washington  replied,  smiling;  ''I  know  I  have  not  been 
cordial;  I  tried  hatd  to  be  civil,  and  attempted  to  speak 
to  him  two  or  three  times,  but  that  Continental  money 
stopped  my  mouth.''  He  conridered  these  )aw^  unjust  in 
principle,  and  iniquitous  in  their  effects.  Ke  was.  himself 
a  loser  to  a  considerable  amount  by  their  operation. 

At  the  beginning  of  April,  when  the  States  were  to 
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have  comi^eted  their  quotas  of  troope,  the  whole  number 
under  Washington's  immediate  command  was  no  more 
than  ten  thousand  four  hundred  rank  and  file.  This  num- 
ber was  soon  diminished  by  sending  the  remainder  of 
the  Maryland  line  and  the  Delaware  legiment  to  the 
southern  army.  The  Bdtish  force  at  New  York  amount- 
ed to  serenteen  thousand  three  hundred  efiectire  men. 
From  that  time  the  army  of  the  north  consisted  of  such 
tioops  only,  as  were  raised  in  the  New  England  States, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  To  hasten 
and  give  effect  to  the  arrangements  for  the  campaign,  and 
draw  more  expeditiously  from  the  States  their  quotas  of 
soldiers  and  supjdies,  Greneral  Washington  requested  a  com- 
mittee of  Ck)ngress  to  attend  the  army,  with  power  to 
act  in  the  name  of  that  body  for  definite  objects.  The 
committee  remained  in  camp  between  two  and  three 
months.  General  Schuyler,  then  a  member  of  Ck)ngress, 
was  one  of  the  committee,  and  his  experience,  sound  judg- 
ment, and  energetic  character,  enabled  him  to  render  es- 
sential services  in  that  capacity. 

Before  the  end  of  April,  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  arriv- 
ed at  Boston  from  France,  with  the  cheering  intelligence 
that  the  French  government  had  fitted  out  an  armament 
of  naval  and  land  forces,  which  might  soon  be  expected 
in  the  United  States.  He  proceeded  immediately  to 
Washington's  head-quarters,  and  thence  to  Ck)ngress.  Al- 
though many  of  the  Americans  had  hoped  that  their 
arms  would  be  strengthened  by  the  troops  of  their  allies, 
yet  no  indications  had  hitherto  been  given,  which  encour- 
aged them  to  believe  that  any  aid  of  this  sort  would 
be  rendered.  The  experiment  was  also  thought  by  some 
to  be  hazardous.  The  prejudice  against  French  soldiers, 
which  had  been  imjdanted  and  nurtured  by  the  colonial 
wars,  it  was  feared  might  lead  to  serious  consequences, 
if  French  troops  should  be  landed  in  the  United  States, 
and  brought  to  act  in  concert  with  the  American  army. 
So  strongly  was  Ck)unt  de  Yergennes  influenced  by  this 
i^prehension,    that  he  opposed  the  sending  of  troops  to 
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America,  and  advised   that   the   efforts  of  France  in  sue*  obaptsr 
coring  her  ally  should  be  expended  in  naral  equipmentSi       ^^ 


which  he  believed  would  be  more  effectual  in  annoy-  ^''^O, 
ihg  and  weakening  the  ccnnmon  enemy.  In  this  0|HnicHi, 
however,  the  other  members  of  the  cabinet  did  not  ccm- 
cur,  and  it  was  resolved  to  send  out  a  fleet  with  a  body 
of  troops  to  operate  on  land.  Lafayette  was  {principally 
instrumental  in  effecting  this  decision.  It  was  a  point 
upon  which  he  had  set  his  heart  before  he  left  Ameri- 
ca, and  it  may  be  {Hresumed  that  he  previously  ascertain- 
ed the  sentiments  of  Washington.  At  any  rate,  his  ob- 
servation while  in  the  country  had  convinced  him,  that 
French  troops  would  be  well  received;  and  he  had  the 
address  to  bring  the  majority  of  the  ministry  to  the  same 
way  of  thinking.* 

In  the  month  of  June,  General   Knyphausen  crossed  Acttcmai 


over  with  such  a  force  as  he  could  spare  from  New  York,  »» New  jer. 
and  made  an  incursion  into  New  Jersey.  He  was  met 
by  detachments  from  the  American  army,  and  some  smart 
skirmishing  ensued,  particularly  at  Springfield,  where  the 
encounter  lasted  several  hours.  The  enemy  were  driven 
back,  and  they  retired  to  Staten  Island. 

The  object  of  this  adventure  could  not  easily  be  as-  Bntui  tea- 
certained.  General  Washington  at  first  supposed  it  to  be  ^onj;^^ 
a  feint  to  amuse  him  in  that  quarter,  while  a  more  for- 

*  Not  content  with  soliciting  for  a  detachment  of  French  troops  to 
act  in  America,  Lafayette  requested  large  supplies  of  clothing,  guns, 
and  ammunition  for  the  American  army  itself;  and  they  were  prom- 
ised, although  by  some  bad  management  ailerwards  they  were  not 
sent,  or  at  least  only  in  part  Such  was  the  impffftoiitty  of  Lafayette, 
and  the  disinterested  enthusiasm  with  which  he  represented  the  wants 
and  claims  of  his  republican  friends,  that  the  old  Count  de  Maurepas, 
who  was  then  prime  minister,  said  one  day  in  the  Council,  <<It  is  for- 
tunate for  the  King,  that  Lafayette  does  not  take  it  into  his  head  to 
strip  Versailles  of  its  fbmitore,  to  send  to  his  dear  Americans ;  as  bis 
Majesty  woold  be  unable  to  sefbse  it"  In  addition  to  his  requests 
from  the  government,  ho  purchased  on  his  own  account  and  brought  to 
America  a  quantity  of  swords  and  military  equipage,  which  he  present- 
ed to  the  ofHcers  of  the  Light  Infantry,  whom  he  commanded  during 
the  campaign. 
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Hiidable  force  should  be  suddenly  pudied  up  the  Hudmi 

— ^ to  attack  the  posts  in  the  Highlands.      This  opinion  was 

^^^0.     oountenanced    by  the  arrival,  just   at  that  time,  of  Sir 
Henry    Clinton    from    his    successful    expedition    against 
Ghaileston*     No  such  attempt  being  made,  however,  the 
only  effect  was  to  draw  General  Washington's  anny  near^ 
er  the  Hudson,  where  be  took  a  position   in   which   he 
coold  act  in  defence  of  New  Jersey  or  the  Highlands,  as 
occasion  might  requite. 
Frenohseet       Ncws  at  length  camc,  that  the  French  fleet  had  entered 
Newport,      the  luubor  of  Newport,  in  Rhode   Island,  on  the  10th  of 
July  10.     July.     The  armament  consisted  of  seven  or   eight  Aips 
of  the  line,  two  frigates,  two  bombs,  and  upwards  of  five 
thousand    troops.      The    fleet    was   commanded    by    the 
Chevalier  de   Ternay,   and  the   army  by  the  Count  de 
Rochambeau.     This  was  called  the  first  divitton«     Anoth- 
er, being  detained  for   the   want   of  transports,  was  left 
at  Brest  almost  ready  to  sail,  which  it  was  said  would 
soon  follow. 
iMtracttoM        The  instructions  from   the  ministry  to  Count  de  Ro- 

fh>in  the  ' 

Jj^«»>^  chambeau  were  extremely  judicious,  and  contrived  in^every 
SuuDbm  P*"^  ^^  secure  harmony  between  the  American  and  French 
armies.  The  general  and  the  troops  were  to  be  in  all 
cases  imder  the  command  of  General  Washington.  When 
the  two  armies  were  united,  the  French  troops  were  to 
be  considered  as  auxiliaries,  and  to  yield  precedence  by 
taking  the  left.  American  officers  were  to  command 
French  officers  of  equal  rank,  and  holding  commissions 
of  the  same  dates;  and,  in  all  military  acts  and  capitula- 
tions, the  American  generals  were  to  be  named  first  and 
to  sign  first.  These  instructions,  expressed  in  clear  and 
positive  terms,  were  made  known  to  General  Washington 
by  Lafayette  before  the  troops  landed.  A  copy  in  detail 
was  likewise  sent  to  him  by  Count  de  Rochambeau. 
They  produced  all  the  happy  effects,  which  could  have 
been  anticipated.  Perfect  harmony  subsisted  not  only 
between  the  armies,  but  between  the  people  and  the 
French  troops,  from  their  first  arrival  in  the  country  till 
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their  final  depaiture.     The  CootimiiUl  offioenh   hj  the  cHAPmt 
recommendation   of   Geoeiel  Waehington,  worn  cockadee      ^"' 
of  Uaek  and  white  intersiixed,  as  a  compliment  to  the     1780. 
Fxenoh  troops,  and  a  symbol  of  firtodsb^ ;  the  former 
c<^  being  that  of  the  American  cockadci  and  the  latter 
that  of  the  French. 

A  plan  of  combined  opemlioBe  against  the  enemy  in  piu  or 
New  York  was  dmwn  up  by  General  Washingtoni  and  {|;^»^ 
forwarded  to  Count  de  Rocbambeaa  by  the  hands  of  J^^gj^ 
LafayettSi  who  went  to  Newport  for  the  purpose  of  mak-  «»*~- 
ing  ^Jiplanations,  and  concerting  anrangements  with  the 
French  general  and  admiral.  This  plan  had  for  its  bar 
sis  the  nwal  superiority  of  the  French  over  the  FingUsh, 
by  which  the  fleet  of  the  latter  might  be  attacked  to  ad- 
Yantege,  or  at  least  blocked  up  in  the  harbor  of  New 
York.  At  the  present  time,  however,  this  was  net  the 
case.  The  amval  of  Admiral  Graves,  with  six  ships  of 
th^  line,  had  increased  the  British  naval  force  considera- 
bly beyond  thi^  of  the  Chevalier  de  Temay ;  and  it  was 
agieed  that  nothing  could  be  done,  till  he  should  be  rein- 
forced  by  the  second  division  from  France,  or  by  the 
squadron  of  the  Count  de  Guichen,  which  was  expected 
firom  the  West  Indies. 

Forewarned  by  the  British  ministry  of  the  destination  BntidiaMi 
of  the  French  armament.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  nmde  aear  tot^St^ 
sonable  preparations  to    meet  it,   and  requested  Admiral  m  Newport. 
Arbuthnot  to  be  ready  with  his  fleet    After  considerable 
delay  he  embarked  six  thousand  troops  at  Frog's  Neck, 
intending    to  proceed  through  the   Sound  and  co5perate 
with  the  fleet  in  an  attack  on  the  French  at  Newport 
In  the  mean  time  Count  de  Rochambeau,  aided  by  Gen- 
eral Heath,  then  present  with  the  French  army,  called  in 
the  militia  of  the  neighboring  country,  and  increased  the 
force  at  Newport  so  much,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  de- 
spairing of  suecess,   landed  his  men   at  Whitestone,  on 
Long  Idand,  and  returned  to  New  York,  without  effect- 
ing any  pert  of  his  object.    Another  reason  for  his  sudden 
return  was,  thet  Wsahington  had  dmwn  his  army  acioss 
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ciuPTEB   the  Hudson,  and  taken  a  position  on  the  east  sade  of  that 
^"*       river,  from  which  he  might  attack   the   city  dmring  the 
1780.     absence  of  so  latge  a  portion  of  the  troops.     It  was  Sir 
Henry  Clinton's  first  hope,  that,  by  the  aid  of   the  fleet, 
he  should  be  able  to  complete  his  expedition  against  New- 
port, and  come  back  to   New   York  before   Washington 
could  assume  an  attitude  which  would  menace  the  city; 
but  in  this  he  was  disappointed. 
Vftndk  Having  a  decided  naval  superiority,  however.  Admiral 

■quadrmi 
bloekaded 
at  Nawport. 


bi£:k^      Arbuthnot  blockaded   the   French  squadron  in  the  harbor 


between 


of  Newport,  and  Count  de  Rochambeau's  army  was  oUig- 
ed  to  remain  there  for  its  protection.  This  state  of  things 
continued  through  the  season,  and  no  military  enterprise 
was  undertaken.  The  second  French  division  was  block- 
aded at  Brest,  and  never  came  to  America ;  and  the 
Count  de  Guichen  sailed  from  the  West  Indies  to  France 
without  touching  in  any  part  of  the  United  States.  Both 
parties,  therefore,  stood  on  the  defensive,  watching  each 
other's  motions,  and  depending  on  the  operations  of  the 
British  and  French  fleets.  General  Washington  recrossed 
the  Hudson,  and  encamped  below  Orangetown,  or  Tappan, 
on  the  borders  of  New  Jersey,  which  station  he  held  till 
winter. 

In  this  interval  of  leisure,  a  conference  between   the 
wii^hwton   commanders  of  the   two  allied  armies  was  suggested  by 
Bu*  Count  de  Rochambeau,  and  readily  assented  to  by  Gen- 

8tpt.si.  eral  Washington.  They  met  at  Hartford  in  Connecticut, 
on  the  2 1st  of  September.  During  the  absence  of  Gen- 
eral Washington,  the  army  was  left  under  the  command 
of  Greneral  Greene.  The  interview  was  more  interesting 
and  serviceable  in  cementing  a  personal  friendship  and 
promoting  amicable  relations  between  the  parties,  than  im- 
portant in  establishing  an  ulterior  system  of  action.  Noth- 
ing indeed  could  be  positively  agreed  upon,  since  a  naval 
superiority  was  absolutely  essential  to  any  enterinise  by 
land,  and  this  superiority  did  not  exist.  All  the  plans 
that  were  brought  into  view,  therefore,  rested  on  contin- 
gencies, and  in  the  end  these  were  unfavorable  to  a  com- 
bined operation. 
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At  this  time  Oeneral  Amotd  held  the  oommand  at  West  obaptu 
Pcini  and  other  fortified  posts  in  the  Highlands.  No  offi-  "'' 
cer  in  the  American  army  had  acquired  higher  renown  1780. 
for  military  talents,  activity,  and  courage.  He  had  sig-  ckwewiAr- 
nalized  himself  at  the  taking  of  Ticonderoga,  by  his  ex-  "•■^y^ 
pedition  through  the  wilderness  to  Ctuebec,  in  a  naval 
etigagement  on  Liake  Ohamplain,  in  a  rencontre  with  the 
ffliemy  at  D^mbury,  and  above  all  in  the  decisive  action 
at  Saratoga.  When  the  British  evacuated  I^iladeli^iia, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  in  that  city,  being 
disabled  by  his  wounds  for  immediate  active  service. 
Arrogant,  fond  of  display,  and  extravagant  in  his  style  of 
living,  he  was  soon  involved  in  difficulties,  which  led  to 
his  ruin.  His  debts  accumulated,  and,  to  relieve  himself 
from  embarrassment  and  indulge  his  passion  for  parade, 
he  resorted  to  practices  discreditable  to  him  as  an  officer 
and  a  man.  Heavy  charges  were  exhibited  against  him 
by  the  Premdent  and  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  which 
were  referred  to  a  court-martial.  After  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation, the  court  sentenced  him  to  receive  a  public  rep* 
rimand  firom  the  Commander-in-chief.  He  had  previoudy 
presented  to  Congress  large  claims  against  the  United 
States  on  account  of  mon^y,  which  he  said  he  had  ex- 
pended for  the  public  service  in  Canada.  These  claims 
were  examined,  and  in  part  disallowed.  In  the  opinion 
of  many,  they  were  mch  as  to  authorize  a  suspicion  of 
his  integrity,  if  not  to  afford  evidence  of  deUberate  fraud. 

These  censures,  added  to  the  desperate  state  of  his 


private  affairs,  were  more  than  the  pride  of  Arnold  could 
bear.  At  once  to  take  revenge,  and  to  retrieve  his  for- 
tunes, he  resolved  to  become  a  traitor  to  his  country, 
and  seek  emi^oyment  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  Tiiis 
purpose  was  so  far  fixed  in  his  mind  fifteen  months  be- 
fore its  coiMninunation,  that  be  then  began,  and  continued 
afterwards,  a  secret  correspondence  with  Major  Andr£, 
adjutant-general  of  the  British  army.  The  more  easily 
to  effect  his  designs,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  com- 
mand at  West  Point,  where  he  arrived  the  first  week  in 
40  f2 


flept.su 
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oBAPTEs  August.  From  that  time  it  was  his  aim,  by  a  plan  oon- 
"*•  certed  with  the  British  gene(ral|  to  deliver  West  Point 
J 780.  and  the  other  posts  of  the  Highlands  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy. 
JJjjtajbj^.  The  absence  of  Washington  from  the  army,  on  his 
visit  to  Hartford,  was  thought  to  afford  a  fit  occasion  for 
bringing  the  affair  to  a  crisis.  The  Vulture  sloop  of  war 
ascended  the  Hudson,  and  anchored  in  Haverstraw  Bay, 
six  or  seven  miles  below  King's  Ferry.  It  was  con- 
trived that  a  meeting  should  take  place  between  Arnold 
and  Andr^,  for  the  purpose  of  making  arrangements. 
Andri  went  ashore  from  the  Vulture  in  the  night  on  the 
west  side  of  the  river,  where  Arnold  was  waiting  to  re- 
ceive him.  They  remained  together  in  that  {dace  till 
the  dawn  of  day,  when,  their  business  not  being  finished, 
Arnold  persuaded  him  to  go  to  the  house  of  Joshua  H. 
Smith,  at  some  distance  from  the  river,  where  he  was 
concealed  during  the  day.  Arnold  left  him  in  the  morn- 
ing and  went  to  West  Point.  It  was  Andre's  expecta- 
tion and  wish  to  return  to  the  Vulture ;  but,  this  not 
being  practicable,  he  left  Smith's  house  in  the  dusk  of 
the  evening  on  horseback,  and  crossed  the  river  at  King's 
Ferry  with  a  written  pass  signed  by  Arnold,  in  which 
the  bearer  was  called  John  Anderson.  Before  leaving 
Smith's  house  he  exchanged  his  regimentals  for  a  citizen's 
dress,  over  which  he  wore  a  dark,  loose  great-coat. 
CftDtoraor  The  next  day  while  riding  alone  towards  New  York, 
dM.  he   was   suddenly   stopped   in   the   road   by   three  armed 

Sept.  38.  militiannen,  Paulding,  Williams,  and  Van  Wart,  about  half 
a  mile  north  of  Tarrytown.  They  searched  him,  and 
found  papers  secreted  in  his  boots.  From  this  discovery 
they  inferred  that  he  was  a  spy ;  and,  taking  him  back 
to  the  nearest  American  outpost  at  North  Castle,  they 
delivered  him  over  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Jameson,  who 
was  stationed  there  with  a  party  of  dragoons.  Jameson 
^  examined  the  papers,  and  knew  them  to  be  in  the  hand- 

writing of  Arnold.     They  wexe  of  a  very  extraordinary 
character,  containing  an  exact  account  of   the  stiite  of 
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things  at  West  Point,  and  of  the  strength  of  the  garrison,  jobaptbb 
-with  remarks  on   die  different   works,   and  a  rejxMrt  of  a       ^"^ 
couneil  of  war  recently  held   at  the  head-(ittarters  of  the  .  J  780. 
army.    Jameson  was  amazed  and  bewildered.    He  sent  a 
messenger  to  Arnold  with  a  letter,  stating  that  a  prisMier, 
who  called  himself  John  Anderson,   had  been  brought  to 
him  and  was  then  in  custody,  and  that  papers  had  been 
found  upon  his  person,  which  seemed  to  him  of  a  dan- 
gerous tendency.     At  the  same  time  he  despatched  an 
express  to  General  Washington,  then  supposed  to  be  on 
the    road    returning    from    Hartford.      This   express  was 
the  bearer  of  the  papers,  which    had    been  taken  &om 
Andre's  boots. 

The  next  morning  Andre  was  sent,  under  the  chaise  Anun 
of  Bfajor  Tallmadge,  to  Colonel  Sheldon's  quarters  at  New  ^JJI^^^ 
Salem  for  greater  security.  Being  now  convinced  that 
there  was  no  hope  of  escape,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  General 
Washington  revealing  his  name  and  true  character.  Till 
this  tune  no  one  about  him  knew  who  he  was,  or  that 
he  held  a  military  rank.  He  submitted  the  letter  to 
Major  Tallmadge  and  other  officers,  who  read  it  with 
astonishment. 

Having  finished   his   interview  with  the  French  com-  Anoue*. 
manders,  Washington  returned  from  Hartford  by  the  up- 


per route  through  Fishkill.  Consequently  the  express,  8epcs& 
who  was  sent  with  the  papers,  and  who  took  the  lower 
route,  by  which  Washington  had  gone  to  Hartford,  did 
not  meet  him,  but  came  back  to  North  Castle.  In  the 
mean  time  Washington  pursued  his  journey  by  the  way 
of  Fishkill  to  West  Point.  Two  or  three  hours  before 
he  reached  Arnold's  house,  which  was  on  the  side  of  the 
river  opposite  to  West  Point  and  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance below,  the  messenger  arrived  there  with  the  letter 
from  Jameson,^  by  which  Arnold  was  informed  of  the  cap- 
ture of  Andr6.  He  read  it  with  some  degree  of  agitation, 
and,  pretending  that  he  was  suddenly  called  to  West 
Point,  mounted  a  horse  standing  at  the  door,  rode  to  the 
river,  entered  his  barge,  and  ordered  the  men  to  row  down 
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the  Stream.  When  the  barge  approaohed  King'a  Ferry, 
he  held  up  a  white  handkerchief,  and  the  offieer  who 
^^^0.  commanded  at  Yerplanck'a  Point,  supposing  it  to  be  a  flag*- 
boat,  allowed  it  to  pass  without  inspection.  Arnold  pro- 
ceeded directly  to  the  Vulture,  which  was  still  at  anchor 
in  the  rirer  near  the  place  where  Andr4  had  left  it 

Washington  arrived  at  Arnold's  house,  and  went  over 
to  West  Pbint,  without  hearing  any  thing  of  AmokL 
On  his  return,  however,  in  the  afternoon  be  received  the 
abovementioned  letter  from  Andre,  and  the  papers  found 
in  his  boots,  which  had  been  forwarded  from  North  Cat- 
tle. The  plot  was  now  unravelled.  The  first  thing  to 
be  done  was  to  secure  the  posts.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately despatched  to  all  the  principal  officers,  and  every 
precaution  was  taken. 
amMooo.        Andr^  was  first  removed  to  West  Point,  and  thence  to 

nwnngil  m 

•  jpjbja     the  head-quarters  of  the  army  at  Tappan.      A  board  of 

<»<D<'«n.  officers  was  summoned,  and  directed  to  inquire  into  the 
sepL  ».  case  of  Major  Andre,  report  the  facts,  and  give  their  opin- 
ion, both  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  his  offence,  and  to 
the  punishment  that  ought  to  be  awarded.  Various  pa- 
pers were  laid  before  the  board,  and  Andr^  himself  was 
questioned,  and  desired  to  make  such  statements  and 
explanations  as  he  chose.  After  a  full  investigation  the 
board  reported,  that  the  prisoner  came  on  shore  in  the 
night,  to  hold  a  private  and  secret  interview  with  General 
Arnold;  that  he  changed  his  dress  within  the  American 
lines,  and  passed  the  guards  in  a  disguised  habit  and  un^ 
der  a  feigned  name ;  that  he  was  taken  in  the  same 
disguised  habit,  having  in  his  possession  several  papers, 
which  contained  intelligence  for  the  enemy ;  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  considered  as  a  spy,  and,  according   to  the 

Aadr4«s».  law  and  usage  of  nations,  to  suffer  death.  General  Wash- 
ington approved  this  decision;  and  Major  Andre  was  exe- 

^^*'*'*"**    cuted  at  Tappan  on  the  2d  of  October. 

Britbh  cBtt-      While  Andre's  case  was  pending,   Sir  Henry   Clinton 


on  to  pro.'  used  evorv  efibrt   in  his  power  to  rescue  him  from  his 
fiate.     He  wrote  to  General  Washington,   and  endeavored 
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to  show,  that  he  could  not  be  legarded  as  a  spy,  inasmuch  oRAPim 
as  he  came  on  shore  at  the  request  of  an  American  gen-  ^'' 
eral,  and  afterwards  acted  by  his  direction.  Connected  1780. 
with  all  the  circumstancesi  this  argument  could  have  no 
weight.  That  he  was  drawn  into  a  snare  by  a  traitor 
did  not  make  him  the  less  a  spy.  As  the  guilt  of  Arnold 
was  the  cause  of  all  the  evils  that  followed,  an  exchange 
of  him  for  Andre  would  have  been  accepted ;  but  no  such 
proposal  was  intimated  by  the  British  general ;  and  perhaps 
it  could  not  be  done  consistently  with  honor  and  the 
course  already  pursued.  From  the  moment  of  his  cap- 
ture till  that  of  his  execution,  the  conduct  of  Andr^  was 
marked  with  a  candor,  self-possession,  and  dignity,  which 
betokened  a  brave  and  noble  spirit.  There  was  no  strong- 
er trait  in  the  character  of  Washington  thtm  humanity; 
the  misfortunes  and  sufferings  of  others  touched  him 
keenly;  and  his  feelings  were  deeply  moved  at  the  part 
he  was  compelled  to  act  in  consenting  to  the  death  of 
Andre ;  yet  justice  to  the  office  he  held,  and  to  the  cause 
for  which  his  countrymen  were  diedding  their  blood,  left 
him  no  alternative.  * 


*  A  fbn  and  detailed  aecoont  of  the  particulan  relating  to  this  snb- 
Ject  is  contained  in  SpArnxs's  I^t  and  Trtamm  q/*  jSmoldf  being  the 
third  volume  of  the  lAbrary  of  jh^erican  Biographf. 

Immediately  after  the  capture  of  Andr^,  rumors  went  abroad,  that 
other  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  American  army  were  implicated  with 
Arnold.  It  was  proved  afterwards,  that  these  rumors  were  set  afloat 
by  the  enemy,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  distrust  and  discord  in  the 
American  camp.  Till  this  fact  was  establishedi  however,  General 
Washington  felt  extreme  anxiety,  and  omitted  no  effort  to  ascertain 
the  truth.  Secret  agents  were  sent  into  New  York  to  make  inquiries 
and  procure  intelligence.  The  intercourse  was  managed  chiefly  by 
Major  Henry  Lee,  who  was  stationed  with  his  dragoons  on  the  lines, 
and  whose  ability  and  address,  as  well  as  his  energy  and  promptitude, 
pecnliariy  qualified  him  for  such  a  service*  A  project  was  likewise  set 
on  foot  for  seizing  the  person  of  Arnold.  The  romantic  adventures  of 
Sergeant  Champe,  while  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  as  related  in  Lee's 
Afemotn,  are  well  known.  There  is  an  error  of  some  importance,  how- 
ever, in  that  narrative.  Its  chief  interest  arises  from  the  supposed  cir* 
cumstance,  that  Champe  was  employed  to  bring  away  Arnold  for  the 
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While  these  operations  were  going  on  at  the  north, 
all  the  intelligence  from  the  south  gave  evidence,  that 
aflairs  in  that  quarter  were  assuming  a  gloomy  aspect 
The  British  forces,  with  Lord  Comwallis  at  their  head, 
were  overrunning  the  Carolinas;  and  preparations  were 
making  in  New  York  to  detach  a  squadron  with  troops 
to  fall  upon  Virginia.  The  defeat  of  General  Gates  near 
Camden,  in  South  Carolina,  was  a  heavy  blow  upon  the 
Americans,  and  left  them  in  a  state  from  which  it  was 
feared  they  would  not  soon  recover.  Congress  requeued 
General  Washington  to  appoint  an  officer  to  succeed 
Gates  in  the  command  of  the  southern  army.  With  his 
usual  determination  and  judgment  he  selected  General 
Greene,  who  repaired  to  the  theatre  of  action,  in  which 
he  was  so  eminently  distinguished  during  the  subsequent 
years  of  the  war.  '  , 

Gaining  an  increased  confidence  in  the  Commander-in- 
chief,  which  a  long  experience  of  his  wisdom  and  disin- 
terestedness authorized,  Congress  at  length  adopted  the 
important  measures,  in  regard  to  the  army,  which  he  had 
earnestly  and  repeatedly  advised  and  enforced.  They  de- 
creed that  all  the  troops,  thenceforward  to  be  raised, 
should  be  enlisted  to  serve  during  the  war;  and  that  all 
the  officers,  who  continued  in  the  service  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  should  be  entitled  to  half-pay  for  life.  Wash- 
ington ever  believed,  that,  if  this  system  had  been  pur- 
sued from  the  beginning,  it  would  have  shortened  the 
war,  or  at  least  have  caused  a  great  diminution  in  the  ex- 
pense. Unfortunately  the  States  did  not  comply  with  the 
former  part  of  the  requisition,  but  adhered  to  the  old 
method  of  filling  up  their  quotas  with  men  raised  for  three 


purpose  of  saving  Andr^ ;  whereas  Champe  did  not  go  into  New  York 
till  eighteen  days  after  Andre's  execution.  Lee's  narrative  was  written 
many  years  after  the  events,  and,  from  the  conftision  of  dates  into 
which  he  has  fallen,  it  seems  probable  that  his  memory  failed  him,  and 
that  he  ascribed  the  adventures  of  two  individuals  to  Sergeant  Champe. 
—  See  Wriiings  of  WaMhmgUmj  Vol  YIL  p.  548 ;  and  Life  and  3Vea- 
mm  of  JtnoH  p.  967. 
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years  and  for  shorter  terms.     The  extreme  difficulty  of    chaptee 


XIL 


procuring  recruits  was  the  reason  assigned  for  persevering 

in  this  practice.  1780. 

Lafayette  commanded  six  battalions  of  light  infantry,  j^^^^ 
stationed  in  advance  of  the  main  army.     He  projected  a  •n«ny* 
descent  upon  Staten  Island,  but  was  prevented  from  exe-    Norvnber. 
cuting  it  by  the  want  of  boats.      A  plan  was  likewise 
formed  for  a  general  attack  on   the  north  part  of  New 
York  Island.      The  enemy's  posts  were  reconnoitred,  ex- 
tensive preparations  were  made,  and  a  large  foraging  party 
was   sent   into  Westchester  Ck>unty  to  mask  the   design, 
and  draw  the  attention  of  the  enemy  that  way.     But  the 
sudden  appearance  of  several  armed  vessels  in  the  river 
caused  the  enterprise  to  be  deferred  and  finally  abandoned. 
The  foraging  expedition,  conducted  by  General  Stark,  was 
successful. 

The  army  went  into  winter  quarters  at  the  end  of  No-  ^*^yj^ 
vember ;  the  Pennsylvania  line  near  Morristown,  the  New  qi»rt«n. 
Jersey  regiments  at  Pompton,  and  the  eastern  troops  in 
the  Highlands.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Conmiander-in- 
chief  were  at  New  Windsor.  The  French  army  remained 
at  Newport,  except  the  Duke  de  Lauzun's  legion,  which 
was  cantoned  at  Lebanon  in  Connecticut. 
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Successful  Operations  of  La&yetie  against  Comwallis.  —  The  combined 
Armiea  croas  the  Hudson  and  march  to  Virginia.  —  Tlie  Fleet  of  Count 
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in  Virginia. 


CHAPTER 
XHL 

1781. 

MatiB7  of 
tiM  Penn- 
•ylTsnla 
troops. 

Jaaaary  1. 


The  year  1781  opened  with  an  event,  which  filled  the 
country  with  alarm,  and  threatened  dangerous  consequen- 
ces. 'On  the  1st  of  January  a  mutiny  broke  out  among 
the  Pennsylvania  troops,  stationed  near  Morristown,  and 
about  thirteen  hundred  men  paraded  under  arms,  refused 
obedience  to  their  officers,  killed  one  captain,  mortally 
wounded  another,  and  committed  various  outrages.  The 
mutineers  marched  in  a  body  towards  Princeton  with  six 
fieldpieces,  avowing  their  intention  to  proceed  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  demand  from  Congress  a  redress  of  their 
grievances.  They  complained  that  their  pay  was  in  ar- 
rears, that  they  were  obliged  to  receive  it  in  a  depreciated 
currency,  that  many  of  the  soldiers  were  detained  beyond 
the  term  of  their  enlistment,  and  that  they  had  suffered 
every  hardship  for  the  want  of  money,  provisions,  and 
clothing.  By  the  prudence  and  good  management  of  Gen- 
eral Wayne,  who  took  care  to  supply  them  with  pro- 
visions on  their  march,  they  were  kept  from  plundering 
the  inhabitants  and  other  excesses.  He  sent  the  intelli- 
gence of  the  revolt  by  an  express  to  General   Washing- 
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ton,  whO|  considering  the  number  of  the  mntineen  and  ohai 
the  apparent  justice  of  their  compbdntSi  recommended  to       ^"^ 


him  not  to  use  force,  which  might  inflame  their  passions,  17SI. 
increase  opposition,  keep  alive  resentiQent,  and  tempt  them 
to  turn  about  and  go  to  the  enemy,  who  would  not  fail 
to  hold  out  alluring  offers.  He  advised  General  Wayne 
to  draw  from  them  a  statement  of  their  grievances,  and 
promise  to  represent  the  case  fidthfully  to  Congress  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  endeavor  to  obtain  re- 
dress. 

These  judicious  counsels  had  the  effect  desired.  A  UfMnym^' 
committee  of  Congress,  joined  by  the  President  of  Penn- 
sylvania, met  the  revolters  at  Trenton,  and  made  propo- 
sals to  them,  which  were  accepted,  and  they  gave  up 
their  anhs.  An  ambiguity  in  the  written  terms  of  enlist- 
ment was  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  dissatisfaction. 
The  agreement  on  the  pert  of  the  soldiers  was,  to  serve 
for  three  years  or  during  the  war.  By  the  interi»retation, 
which  the  officers  gave  to  these  expressions,  they  bound 
the  soldiers  to  serve  to  the  end  of  the  war ;  whereas  the 
soldiers  insisted  that  they  engaged  for  three  years  only, 
or  during  the  war  if  it  should  come  to  an  end  before  the 
three  years  had  elapsed.  Accordingly  they  demanded  a 
discharge  at  the  expiration  of  that  period.  This  con- 
struction being  allowed,  it  was  the  means  of  disbanding 
a  large  part  of  the  Pennsylvania  line  for  the  winter,  but 
it  was  recruited  again  in  the  spring  to  its.  original  com- 
plement. The  revolters  were  indignant  at  the  suspicion 
of  their  going  to  the  enemy,  and  scorned  the  idea,  as 
they  expressed  it,  of  turning  Arnolds.  Two  emissaries 
sent  among  them  with  overtures  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
were  given  up,  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed. 

Not  knowing  how  far  this  example  might  infect  the  Mntiayor 
troops  generally,  the  sufferings  of  all  of  whom  were  not  J«rwy 
less  than  those  of  the  Pennsylvania  line.  General  Wash- 
ington took  speedy  measures  to  prevent  the  repetition  of 
such  a  scene  as  had  just  occurred.      He  ordered  a  thou-  . 
sand  trusty  men  to  be  selected  from  the  regiments  in  the 
41 


Hightarwiiiy  and  held  in  teibdiiieta  to  maccbi  with  four 
*'°*  days'  proviflioDSy  al  tbe  abonte^  ootise,  Tbe  wusdom  of 
irai.  ^lig  pfecamiDn  vat  aoon  put  U>  th^  pioof  j  for  uews  came, 
that  the  New  Joraty  tfoopsi  $tatioi»Qd  at  Fomptoa  axid 
Chatham,  ware  in  a  state  ef  ittatiuy,  having  risen  in 
arms  against  their  ofieers^  and  tb^eateaed  to  maorch  to 
Tranlon,  where  the  leigislatuae  of  the  State  was  then  ia 
tessico^  ami  demand  itdjoesa  i^  tbe  peiAt  of  the  bayoaaet. 
The  case  required  promptness  tad  ^OA^y,  Six  hundred 
men  were  put  under  the  conunand  of  General  Howe,  with 
•rders  to  i&arch  and  erush  the  revolt  by  force,  unless  the 
men  should  yield  unconditional  submissioa  and  return  to 
their  duty.  These  otden  were  faithfully  executed.  Taken 
by  surprise,  the  muttneers  were  compelled  to  parade 
without  their  arms,  make  concessions  to  their  officers,  and 
promise  obedience.  To  imprest  thesa  with  the  enormity 
of  their  guilt,  and  deter  them  and  otbers  from  future  acts 
of  the  kind,  two  of  the  ringleaders  were  tried  by  a  field 
oourt-martial  and  shot.  By  this  summary  proceeding  the 
spirit  of  mutiny  in  die  army  was  subdued. 
WMhiur.  In  the  midst  of  these  distracting  events  Washington 

pro^imw  was  en]^oyed,  at  the  request  of  Congress,  in  affording 
pi^^^  important  counsels  to  Colonel  John  Laurens,  who  had 
been  appointed  on  a  mis^n  to  France,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaia^g  a  loan  and  military  supplies.  Such  was  the 
datanged  state  of  tbe  cucrencry,  so  low  bad  the  resources 
•of  the  i»untry  been  drained,  and  so  feeble  was  the  power 
of  drawing  them  out,  that,  in  the  oj^nion  of  all,  the 
military  efforts  of  the  United  States  could  not  be  exerted 
with  a  vigor  suited  to  the  exigency  of  the  occasion,  nor 
even  with  any  thing  mora  than  a  languishing  inactivity, 
unless  sustained  by  succors  &om  their  allies  both  in 
money  and  supplies  for  the  army.  Hie  sentiments  of 
WasMngtoii,  communicating  the  firuits  of  his  knowledge, 
experience,  and  judgment,  with  the  weight  of  his  name, 
were  thoi^t  essential  to  produce  a  just  imtpressicai  on 
the  French  cabinet.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  Colonel  Lau- 
rens, remarkaUe   for  its  api^opiiateiiess  and  ability,  con^ 


from  Praact. 
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tadning  a  dear  and   fi)rdible  reprasevtation  of  fitots^  ^!th 

aigum^M  in  auppott  of  Cbe  applssation  of  Oodgnss,  which 

waa  first  presented  bj  that  comnimoiiep  1o  ISo*.  Fianldiii,     i^eii 

and  aftarvarda  laid  befeve   the  iBiiiiitry  ^ind  the   King* 

The  influence  of  this  letter,  tn  jarocurihg  the  aids  solicit^ 

ed  fmm  the  Ffeneh   govemmem,  may  be  inferred  £rom 

the  cfarcnmstance    of   a  recent   loan    being    accompanied 

with  the  suggestion,  that  the  flMiney  to  be  a^o{»iated 

for  the  army  riiould  be  left  at  the  disposal  of  General 

Wadiington.^ 

*  Id  a  letter  to  Lafayette,  dated  at  Versailles,  March  10th,  1781, 
Count  de  Vorgennes  wrote  as  fbllows.  *«The  King  has  just  deter- 
tained  on  the  sucoort  of  dUfbvent  kinds,  with  which  the  Americana 
^if6  to  he  fiirnished  for  tho  eosuiiig  taopatgn.  I  shall  not  gWe  yoa 
a  detailed  acceunt  ef  them,  as  I  am  transmitting  one  to  the  Chev* 
alier  de  la  Luzerne,  who,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  communicate  it  to 
you.  I  have  reason  to  believe,  that  General  Washington  will  be 
satisfied  with  our  efforts  for  the  support  of  the  American  cause,  and 
tbaity  OS  his  put,  he  wiU  do  every  thng  in  his  power  to  reader  them 
fivaUableu  I  beg  that  you  will  assure  him  of  the  entire  confidence, 
which  we  place  in  his  zeal,  patriotism,  and  talents^  and  that  we  shall 
sincerely  rejoice  when  he  shall  have  acquired  the  glory  of  having  de- 
livered lus  country  and  secured  her  liberties.** 

Among  the  auocors  here  mentioaed  for  the  year  1781,  which  weie 
granted  befi>re  the  arrival  of  Colonel  Laurens  in  FVanee,  was  a  sub*- 
sidy  to  the  United  States  of  six  millions  of  livres.  The  French 
ministry,  designing  this  money  for  a  special  succor  to  t)ie  army, 
proposed,  that,  after  a  certain  portion  had  been  paid  for  military 
nrticles  purchased  in  Bmope,  the  remainder  should  be  al  the  dispoch 
al  of  General  Waahinftoa,  and  disbursed  in  s«eh  a  maeaer  as  he 
should  think  best  for  the  general  good.  This  idea  was  expressed 
to  Dr.  Franklin,  and  he  communicated  it  to  Congress.  The  jealousy 
and  fears  of  that  body  were  immediately  alarmed.  They  were  not 
satisied  that  the  head  of  the  army  should  possess  such  an  agent, 
IB  addition  to  his  military  power*.  M^  de  la  Lnaeme  was  at  first  a 
little  concerned  at  this  uneannes^,  as  it  was  mingled  with  latent 
suspicions  of  the  design  of  the  French  jcourt,  in  making  this  dispo- 
sition of  the  money  ;  but  luckily  he  discovered  in  Count  de  Ver- 
gennes's  letter  to  him,  (hat  General  Washington,  ^or  some  other 
person,"  was  indicated.  He  hamediately  removed  tbe  anxieties  of 
Congress  by  comraunicaAxBg  this  fact,  and  informing  them^  that  the 
money  was  within  their  control.  Not  long  afterwards  he  saw  Gen- 
eral Washington,  who  thanked  him  cordially  for  his  interference,  and 
fbr  thus  relieving  him  fVom  a  very  responsible  task,  which  he  had  no 
desire  to  perform,  and  which  would  excite  the  jealousy  of  his  enemies. 
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The  existdnce  of  an  anny,  and  the  pfosaention  of  war, 
depend  oir  the  power  of  the  civil  heed  of  a  nation,  as 
1781.  ^^  ng  Q^  Its  resources.  So  kx)8e  were  the  ties  by  which 
go|wmor  the  confederacy  was  bound  together,  so  limited  was  the 
doi^uw^Md  control  exercised  by  Congress  over  the  States,  and  so  little 
^^^^  inclined  were  the  parts  to  unite  in  a  consolidated  whole, 
that,  from  imbecility  on  the  one  hand  and  public  apathy 
on  the  other,  Washington  became  more  and  more  fearful 
of  the  consequences.  "The  great  business  of  war,"  said 
he,  "can  never  be  well  conducted,  if  it  can  be  conduct- 
ed at  all,  while  the  powers  of  Congress  are  only  recom- 
mendatory. While  one  State  yields  obedience,  and  anoth- 
er refuses  it,  while  a  third  mutilates  and  adopts  the 
measure  in  part  only,  and  all  vary  in  time  and  manner, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  our  affairs  should  prosper,  or 
that  any  thing  biit  disappointment  can  follow  the  best 
concerted  plans.  The  willing  States  are  almost  ruined 
by  their  exertions ;  distrust  and  jealousy  ensue.  Hence 
proceed  neglect  and  ill-timed  compliances,  one  State  wait- 
ing to  see  what  another  will  do.  This  thwarts  all  our 
measures  after  a  heavy  though  ineffectual  expense  is  in- 
curred." And  he  adds,  on  the  point  of  vesting  Congress 
with  competent  powers ;  "  Our  independence,  our  respec- 
tability and  consequence  in  Europe,  our  greatness  as  a 
nation  hereafter,  depend  upon  it.  The  fear  of  giving 
sufficient  powers  to  Congress,  for  the  purposes  I  have 
mentioned,  is  futile.  A  nominal  head,  which  at  present 
is  but  another  name  for  Congress,  will  no  longer  do. 
That  honorable  body,  after  hearing  the  interests  and 
views  of  the  several  States  &irly  discussed  and  ex|dain- 
ed  by  their  representatives,  must  dictate,  and  not  merely 
recommend  and  leave  it  to  the  States  to  do  afterwards  as 
they  please,  which,  as  I  have  observed  before,  is  in  many 
cases  to  do  nothing  at  all."  These  sentiments  he  often 
repeated  in  letters  to  his  friends,  but  more  as  an  expres- 
sion of  his  wishes  than  in  the  confidence  of  hope.  The 
time  for  establishing  a  firm  and  united  government  had 
not  come.     Nor  indeed  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
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States,  jeolons  of  their  rights,  and  each  possessing  within  GflAPm 
itself  the  substance  and  the  fonns  of  a  separate  common-  .    ^^^ 
wealth,  wonld  resign  without  groat  caution  these  positive     1781. 
advantages  for  the  donbtful  security  of  a  new  and  un- 
tried system. 

It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  Congress  assumed  and  omomct 
exercised  certain  powers  implying  the  highest  prerogatives  S^*^'^ 
of  sovereignty,  while  they  neglected  to  use  others  of  a 
subordinate  kind,  which  were  less  likely  to  be  abused,  and 
were  even  more  necessary  to  move  the  great  machine  of 
government.  They  made  war,  declared  independence, 
formed  treaties  of  alliance,  sent  ministers  to  foreign  courts, 
emitted  a  paper  currency  and  pledged  the  credit  of  all 
the  States  for  its  redemption,  and  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion conferred  dictatorial  powers  on  the  commander  of 
their  armies.  These  acts  of  supreme  power  they  hazard- 
ed without  scruple  or  hesitation,  without  consulting  their 
constituents  or  the  fear  of  displeasing  them ;  but  they 
ventured  only  to  recommend  to  the  States  to  raise  troops, 
levy  taxes,  clothe  and  feed  their  naked  and  starving  sol- 
diers, and  to  execute  the  laws  for  the  purposes  of  inter- 
nal government ;  shrinking  from  the  responsibility  of  en- 
forcing their  decrees,  or  even  of  advising  compulsory 
measures. 

This  seeming  contradiction  is  not  inexplicable.  Their 
course  was  prudent,  perhaps  necessary.  The  first  series 
o[  acts  here  enumerated  did  not  bear  inmiediately  upon 
the  people.  Alliances  might  be  entered  into,  a  foreign 
minister  might  come  or  go,  an  army  might  be  voted  or 
the  credit  of  the  nation  pledged,  and  no  individual  would 
feel  any  present  inconvenience  ;  whereas,  if  a  man  was 
required  to  be  a  soldier,  to  pay  a  tax,  or  give  up  part 
of  his  substance,  he  would  begin  to  think  of  himselfi 
talk  of  his  rights,  complain  of  hardships,  and  question  the 
authority  that  demanded  obedience.  The  difficulty  of  ex- 
acting such  obedience  by  force,  and  the  danger  of  the 
attempt,  are  equally  obvious. 

The  British  general  seems  not  to  have  meditated  any 
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offensive  operations  in  the  northern  States  for  the  coming 
campaign.  His  attention  was  chiefly  directed  to  the  south, 
where  such  detachments  as  could  be  spared  from  his 
army  at  New  York  were  to  cooperate  with  Lord  Com- 
wallis.  Sixteen  hundred  men,  with  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  armed  vessels,  were  sent  into  the  Chesapeake  under 
the  cmnmand  of  Arnold,  who  was  eager  to  pnyre  his  seal 
for  the  cause  of  his  new  friends  by  the  mischief  he  could 
do  to  those,  whom  he  had  deserted  and  sought  to  be- 
tray. Before  his  arrival  in  the  Ohesiqieake,  Gtenerai  Leslie 
had  leA  Yirginia  and  sailed  for  Charieston ;  so  that  Arnold 
received  the  undivided  honor  of  his  exploits,  and,  what 
he  valued  more  highly,  a  liberal  share  of  the  booty  that 
fell  into  his  hands.  He  burnt  Richmond,  seized  private 
property,  and  committed  depredations  in  sundry  places. 

About  the  middle  of  January  the  British  fleet  block- 
ading the  harbor  of  Newport  was  so  much  shattered  and 
dispersed  by  a  violent  storm,  that  the  scale  of  superimty 
turned  in  favor  of  the  French  squadron.  The  ChevaUer 
de  Temay  had  recently  died,  and  M.  Destouches,  who 
succeeded  him  in  the  command,  reconnoitred  the  enemy's 
fleet  after  the  storm,  and,  finding  it  well  secured  in  Gar- 
diner's Bay,  at  the  east  end  of  Long  Island,  he  was  not 
inclined  to  seek  an  engagement.  Taking  advantage  of 
the  opportunity,  however,  he  detached  a  ship  of  the  line 
and  two  frigates  under  M.  de  Tilly  to  the  Chesapeake, 
with  the  design  to  blockade  Arnold's  squadron,  and  to 
act  against  him  in  concert  with  the  American  troops  on 
land.  As  soon  as  General  Washington  heard  of  the  dam- 
age suffered  by  the  British  ships,  he  wrote  to  Count  de 
Rochambeau,  recommending  that  M.  Destouches  should 
proceed  immediately  to  Yirginia  with  his  whole  fleet  and 
a  thousand  troops  from  the  French  army.  This  advice 
was  not  received  till  after  the  departure  of  M.  de  Tilly 
frvm  Newport,  when  it  was  too  bte  to  comply  with  it, 
as  the  BHtish  fleet  in  the  mean  time  had  gained  strength, 
and  made  it  hazardous  for  M.  Destouches  to  leave  the 
haibor. 
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M.  de  Tilly's  expeditioa   was  enly  in  port  successful.   cRArrm 
He  entered  the  Cheaaf^eake,  but  Arnold   drew  his  vessels      ^'"' 
so  high  up  the  £li2XLbeth  Riveri  that  they  could  not  be     i7Si. 
reached  by  the  French  liae-of-battle  ship;  and  one  of  the  pvepafleei 
frigates  ran  aground,  and  was  set  aioat  again  with  diffi-  Newpon. 
culty.     As  M.  de  Tilly   could  not   remain   long   in   the 
Chesapeake    without    the  hazard  of  being  blockaded  by  a 
British  force,  be  put  to  sea  and  arrived  at  Newport  after  iMmvySA. 
an  abaeaoe  of  fifteen  days. 

Although  the  British  had  repaired  their  damaged  vessels,  nstai 
yet  by  the  junction  of  M.  de  Tilty  an  equality  was  re-  J^^^jj^ 
stored  to  the  French;  and  M.  Destouches,  in  conformity  se^a. 
to  the  recommendation  of  (General  Washington,  resolved  uudkiB. 
on  an  expedition  to  Virginia  with  his  whole  naval  force, 
to  which  Count  de  Rochambeau  added  eleven  hundred 
troops^  commanded  by  Baron  de  Yiomonil.  The  French 
were  pursued  by  Admiral  Arbuthnot  with  all  his  blockad- 
ing squadron,  and  overtaken  near  the  capes  of  Yi^inia, 
where  ai\  action  ensued,  which  terminated  widi  nearly 
equal  honor  to  both  parties.  The  object  of  the  expedi- 
tion was  thus  defeated,  unless  it  was  a  part  of  M.  Des- 
touches's  purpose  to  bring  on  a  naval  engagement,  which 
is  not  improbable.  The  fleet  returned  to  Newpcwt  withr 
out  attempting  to  enter  the  Chesapeake. 

The  moment  Washington  received  the  intelligence,  thait  ttAjttm 
M.  de  Tilly  had  sailed    to  the   southward,  he  detached  (UudimMC 

to  Vlifteta. 

twelve  hundred  men  from  his  army  to  proceed  by  land 
to  the  Chesapeake  and  cooperate  with  the  French  against 
Arnold.  At  the  head  of  this  detachment  he  placed  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette,  being  influenced  in  his  choice  both 
by  a  political  motive,  and  by  his  confidence  in  the  abil- 
ity and  bravery  of  that  oflicer.  The  appointment  was 
complimentary  to  the  alliesi  and  it  was  thought  that  har- 
mony would  be  more  surely  preserved  by  a  commander, 
who  was  beloved  by  the  American  troops,  and  respected 
for  his  rank  and  character  by  his  own  coimtrymen.  La^ 
fayette  marched  from  Hudson's  River  on  the  20th  of 
February.     On  his  arrival  in  Virginia,    his  seniority  of 
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CHAPTER  rank  would  give  him  the  command  of  all  the  Continental 
^"''  troops  in  that  State,  and  of  all  the  militia  drawn  into 
1781.  the  service  to  oppose  the  enemy  in  the  waters  of  the 
Chesapeake.  HiUierto  Baron  Steuben  had  conducted  the 
operations  against  Arnold  in  Yii^nia,  having  been  de- 
tained for  that  purpose  when  on  his  way  to  join  Gen- 
eral Greene. 
Wa^Mnctoa  To  mature  the  plans  for  the  campaign,  and  to  commu- 
ehambaaoat  uicatc  with  the  Frcuch  commanders,  on  points  that  could 
not  be  safely  intrusted  to  writing,  General  Washington 
made  a  journey  to  Newport.  He  left  head-qiiarters  on 
the  2d  of  March,  and  was  absent  nearly  three  weeks. 
He  arrived  a  day  or  two  before  M.  Destouches's  depar- 
ture on  the  expedition  above  mentioned.  The  citizens  of 
Newport  received  him  with  a  public  address,  expressive 
of  their  attachment,  their  gratitude  for  his  services,  and 
the  joy  they  felt  at  seeing  him  among  them.  In  his  re- 
ply, he  took  care  to  reciprocate  and  confirm  the  sentiments, 
which  they  had  declared  in  regard  to  the  allies.  "  The 
conduct  of  the  French  army  and  fleet,"  said  he,  ''of 
which  the  inhabitants  testify  so  grateful  and  so  affectionate 
a  sense,  at  the  same  time  that  it  evinces  the  wisdom  of 
the  commanders  and  the  discipline  of  the  troops,  is  a 
new  proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  nation.  It  is  a 
further  demonstration  of  that  generous  zeal  and  concern 
for  the  happiness  of  America,  which  brought  them  to 
our  assistance,  a  happy  presage  of  future  harmony,  a 
pleasing  evidence  that  an  intercourse  between  the  two 
nations  will  more  and  more  cement  the  union,  by  the 
solid  and  lasting  ties  of  mutual  affection."  In  short,  the 
meeting  between  the  commanders  of  the  allied  armies  was 
in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  both  parties;  but  the  pro- 
jects of  the  enemy  were  so  uncertain,  and  future  operar 
tions  depended  so  much  on  contingent  and  unforeseen 
events,  that  nothing  more  could  be  agreed  upon,  than 
general  arrangements  for  acting  in  concert  at  such  times 
and  places  as  circumstances  should  require. 

Although    the   design  of  the   British  general  was  not 
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theH  known,  it  appeared  aftenrard  that  he  aimed  to  trana-  cpaptbe 
fer  the  aeat  of  war  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  if  possible  to       ^""' 
Pnmsylvaaia.^     This  scheme  was  urged  by  liOrd  Corn-     ^"^^^  • 
wallis,  who  was  of  the  ojinion  that  it  ought  to  be  pursued  iMtidkt«»*> 
OTen  at  the  expense  of  abandoning  New  York.     To  aid  ^f\^^ 
in  effecting   it,   Sir  Henry  Clinton  sent  another   detach*  ^^^"^ 
ment  to  Yirginia,  consisting  of  two  thousand  men,  under 
General  Phillips,  who  was  ordered  to  cooperate  with  Ar- 
nold, and  ultimately  with  Lord  Comwallis,  it  being  presum- 
ed tiist  Comwallis  would  make  his  way  through  North 
Carolina,  and  be  able  to  succor  these  troops  in  Yirginia, 
and  probably  to  join  them  with  his  army. 

The  first  object  of  Lafayette's  expedition  was  to  act 

*  The  secret  designs  of  the  BrMsh  commanders  conld  not,  of  coarse, 
be  understood,  except  as  tkey  were  unfolded  bjr  erents.  Bat  General 
Washington  was  always  well  informed  of  all  tiie  principal  transactions 
within  the  enemy's  lines,  and  was  thereby  enabled  to  judge  yery  acca- 
rately  of  the  force  and  situation  of  the  opposing  army,  and^  anticipate 
any  important  operation  that  was  about  to  be  undertaken.  Throughout 
the  war  he  had  spies  in  If  ew  York,  who  were  unacquainted  with  each 
other,  and  whose  intelligence  came  through  different  channels.  By 
comparing  their  accounts  he  was  commonly  well  informed  of  all  the 
enemy's  movements,  and  was  able  to  judge  with  considerable  accuracy 
what  plans  they  had  in  contemplation.  One  individual  was  occupied  in 
this  way  nearly  the  whole  war.  His  letters  were  fbU,  and  the  informa- 
tion  he  commuoioated  was  usually  correct  He  was  on  terms  of  inti- 
macy with  the  British  officers,  and  frequently  obtained  his  intelligence 
from  the  highest  sources.  His  letters  were  sent  by  way  of  Long  Is- 
land, and  thence  across  the  Sound  to  Connecticut  At  one  period  he 
had  an  agent  In  Bergen,  through  whose  hands  his  letters  passed.  The 
principal  officers  near  the  lines  were  also  intrusted  with  the  business 
of  procuring  intelligence,  and  employed  spies  for  that  purpose,  whose 
reports  were  transmitted  to  the  Conunander-in-chief.  Various  devices 
were  practised  for  concealment.  A  cipher  was  used  in  part,  but  the 
most  effectual  mode  was  to  write  with  an  invisible  ink,  which  could  be 
made  to  appear  only  by  nibbing  over  the  surface  of  the  paper  a  chem- 
ical fluid,  prepared  in  a  particular  manner.  The  spies  were  supplied 
with  this  ink  and  fluid.  A  short  letter  would  be  written  on  some  trivial 
subject  with  common  ink,  and  the  remainder  of  the  sheet  would  be 
filled  with  invisible  characters.  Fictitious  names  were  used  for  the  sig- 
natures and  superscriptions.  With  these  precautions,  the  risk  of  detec- 
tion was  ?ery  smatt,  even  if  the  letter  was  ipteicepted. 
42  h2 
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murtmt  in  eonjancUon  with  the  French  fleet ;  but,  as  mo  foii  «f 
"^      the  fle*t  entered  the  Cbe«peake,  he  vm»  dinppmntad  in 
^^^^*    tliat  purpose.     His  troops  adTanced  no  fiorther  than  AmMH 
lS^IU    P^^'^'  although  he  went  forward  himself  to  Williaind)aig« 
flfepadHioB.    Having  ascertained  that  an  Engtish  sqeadnm  had  entered 
the  Chesapeake,   instead  of  the   French,   he  immedmlely 
prepared  to  return  with  his  detacfament  to  the  main  army 
near   the   Hudson.     He  proceeded  by  water  to  the  Head 
April  t.     of  E9k,   where  he   receiyed   additional    instmctions  fiiom 
General  Washington,  directing  him  to  march  to  the  aouthy 
and  either  meet  the   enemy  ia  Virginia,  or  continue  on- 
ward   to    the    southern   army,    as  should  be  advised  by 
Greneral  Greene. 

The  enemy  ascended  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  piin- 


of  WmIiIiic- 

ta?th!m^   cipal  rivers,   with  their  small  armed  vessels,  plundering 
duet  or  hi!     and  laying  waste  the  property  of  the  inhabitants.     One  of 


Sd^^i^Sb?"  ^^^^^  vessels  came  up  the  Potomac  to  Mount  Temon ;  and 
ve^T*  *^®  manager  of  the  estate,  with  the  hope  of  saving  the 
houses  from  being  pillaged  and  burnt,  yielded  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  officers  in  a  mann^,  which  excited  the 
regret  and  displeasure  of  Washington.  In  reply  to  his 
manager,  who  had  informed  him  of  the  particulars,  he 
said,*  '^I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of  your  loss;  I  am  a 
little  sorry  to  hear  of  my  own ;  but  that  which  gives  me 
most  concern  is,  that  you  should  go  on  board  the  enemy's 
vessels,  and  furnish  them  with  refreshments.  It  would 
have  been  a  less  painful  circumstance  to  me  to  have 
heard,  that,  in  consequence  of  jrour  non-compliance  with 
their  request,  they  had  bunied  my  house  and  laid  the 
plantation  in  ruins.  You  ought  to  have  conmdered  your- 
self as  my  representative,  and  should  have  reflected  on 
the  bad  example  of  communicating  with  the  enemy,  and 
making  a  voluntary  offer  of  refreshments  to  them  with  a 
view  to  prevent  a  conflagration.  It  was  not  in  your  pow- 
er, I  acknowledge,  to  prevent  them  firom  sending  a  flag 
on  shore,  and  you  did  right  to  meet  it ;  but  you  should, 
in  the  same  instant  that  the  business  of  it  was  unfolded, 
have  doclared  explicitly,  that  it  was  impn^r  for  you  to 
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yield  to  the  request;  titer  vUch,  If  diey  bed  proceeded  qhaptbb 
to  help  themselyes  hy  fore^,  you  could  but  have  submit*      ^*^ 
tad;  and,  being  u^^trvided  for  deHmee,  this  wfeis  to  be     l^^^* 
preferred  to  a  feeUe  opposition,  which  only  s^rlres  as  a 
pretext   to  bum  and  ds^roy."    The  reader  need  not  be 
reminded  of  the  accordance  of  these  sentiments  with  the 
nohfe  dttinterestedness,  which  regulated  fak  conduct  through 
Uie  whole  of  his  public  life. 

An  extract  from  his  diary,  written  on  the  Ist  of  May, 
will  exhibit  in  a  striking  Jnanner  the  condition  of  the  ar-« 
aty  at  that  time,  and  the  prospects  of  the  campaign. 

^'  To  have  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  entries,  which  omdutonor 
may  follow,  it  would  be  proper  to  recite  in  detail  our 
wants  and  our  prospects ;  but  this  akne  would  be  a  work  ^ 
of  much  time  and  great  magnitude.  It  may  suffice  to 
give  the  sum  of  them,  which  I  &all  do  in  a  few  words, 
laetead  of  having  magazines  filled  with  provisions,  we 
have  a  scanty  pittance  scattered  here  and  there  in  the 
didlerent  States;  instead  of  having  our  arsenals  well  sup- 
pled with  military  stoves,  they  are  poorly  provided  and 
the  trorkmen  all  leavhig  them ;  instead  of  having  the 
variom  articles  of  fieldr^uipage  in  readiness  to  be  deliv* 
ered,  the  quarterma^er-general,  as  the  dernier  resort,  accord- 
ittg  to  his  account,  i^  but  now  applying  to  the  several 
States  to  provide  these  things  for  their  troops  reflpeotively  ; 
instead  of  having  a  regular  system  ot  transportation  es- 
tablidied  upon  credit,  or  funds  in  the  quartetmaster's  hands 
to  d&bdcf  the  contingent  expenses  of  it,  we  have  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  and  all  that  business,  or  a  great 
part  of  it,  being  d(me  by  military  impress,  we  ave  daily 
and  hourly  oppressing  the  people,  souring  their  tempers, 
and  alienating  their  affections ;  indtoad  of  having  the  regi<^ 
ments  completed  to  the  new  establishment,  which  ought 
to  have  been  done  agreedbly  to  the  requiaitions  of  Obn- 
gross,  scarce  any  State  in  the  Union  has  at  this  hour  an 
eighth  part  of  its  quota  in  the  field,  and  Uttk  prospect 
that  I  can  see  of  ever  getting  more  than  half;  in  a  word, 
instead  of  having  every  thing  in  readinesa  to  take  the  field, 
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ORAPTBE   we  have  nothing;  and,  instead  of  having  the  prospect  of 

"''^       a  glorious  offensive  campaign  before  us,  we  have  a  bewil* 

1781.     dered  and  gloomy  defensive  one,  unless  we  should  receive 

a  powerful  aid  of  ships,  land  troops,  and  money  firom  our 

generous  allies,  and  these  at  present    are  too  contingent 

to  build  upon.*' 

ArriTsioT         Happily  the  train  of  affairs  took  a  more  favorable  turn 

Count  de  mtmt    * 

Bvraa.  than  he  anticipated.  In  a  short  time  he  received  the 
luxc  cheering  intelligence,  that  Coimt  de  Barras  had  arrived 
in  Boston  harbor  with  a  French  frigate,  that  other  vessels 
and  a  reinforcement  of  troops  firom  France  might  soon  be 
looked  for,  and  that  a  fleet  under  the  Count  de  Grasse 
would  sail  firom  the  West  Indies  to  the  United  States  in 
July  or  August.     Another  meeting  between  the  ccnnman- 

cooibr«BM    ders  of  the  allied  armies  was  thus  rendered  necessary.     It 

between  tk»  * 

American      took   placo   at   Wcathersfield,  in  Connecticut,  on  the  22d 

and  Prandi  *  '  ' 

jj«n;jjj^  of  May.  Count  de  Barras,  having  succeeded  M.  Dee- 
•'■^*^*  touches  in  the  command  of  the  French  squadron,  was 
M«y  n.  detained  at  Newport  by  the  appearance  of  a  British  fleet 
off  the  harbor;  but  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  a  major- 
general  in  the  army,  accompanied  Coimt  de  Rochambeau. 
On  the  part  of  the  Americans  were  the  Commander-in« 
chief.  General  Knox,  and  General  Duportail. 
oi^Mtaof  The  two  principal  objects  brought  under  consideratioa 
were ;  first,  a  southern  expedition  to  act  against  the  ene- 
my in  Virginia  ;  secondly,  a  combined  attack  on  New 
York.  The  French  commander  leaned  to  the  former  ; 
but  he  yielded  to  the  stronger  reasons  for  the  latter,  which 
was  decidedly  preferred  by  General  Washington.  A  move- 
ment to  the  south  must  be  wholly  by  land,  the  French 
fleet  being  inferior  to  that  of  Admiral  Arbuthnot,  by 
which  it  was  blockaded,  and  of  course  not  in  a  condi- 
tion to  go  to  sea.  The  difiiculty  and  expense  of  transpor- 
tation, the  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  troops  would 
reach  Yirginia,  being  the  hottest  part  of  summer,  and  the 
waste  of  men  always  attending  a  long  march,  were  for- 
midable objections  to  the  first  finn.  It  was  believed, 
also,  that  the   enemy's  force  in  New  York  had  been  so 
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much  weakened  by  detachments,  that  Sir  Henry  Clinton    gbaptbk' 
would  be  compelled  either  to  sacrifice  that  place  and  its       ^"^ 
dependencies,  ox  recall  part  of  his  troops  from  the  south     1781. 
to  defend  them. 

It  was  therefore  agreed,  that  Count  de  Rochambeau  cireoiu-iec- 
should  march  as  soon  as  possible  from  Newport,  and  form  vmnon^- 
a  junction  with  the  American  army  near  Hudson's  River,  buiw. 
Before  leaving  Weathersfield,  a  circular  letter  was  written  Maj  »c 
by  General  WaAington  to  the  governors  of  the  eastern 
States,  acquainting  them  with  the  result  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  urging  them  to  fill  up  their  quotas  of  Conti- 
nental troops  with  all  possible  despatch,  and  to  hold  a 
certain  number  of  militia  in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
week's  notice.  If  men  could  not  be  obtained  for  three 
years,  or  during  the  war,  he  recommended  that  they 
should  be  enlisted  for  the  campaign  only,  deeming  the 
exigency  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance,  both  in  a 
military  point  of  view  and  in  its  political  bearings ;  for 
the  zeal  of  the  Americans,  and  their  willingness  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  common  ,  cause,  would  be  estimated  by 
the  manner  in  which  they  should  now  second  the  efforts 
of  their  allies,  and  contribute  to  give  effect  to  their  prof- 
fered services.  A  body  of  militia  was  likewise  to  be 
called  to  Newport,  for  the  defence  of  the  French  fleet  in 
the  harbor  after  the  departure  of  the  troops.  The  two 
commanders  returned  to  their  respective  armies,  and  pre- 
pared to  put  their  plan  in  execution. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that,  after  the  treaty  of  alii-  J^^^jj^ 
ance,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  feeling  secure  of 
their  independence  by  the  powerful  aid  of  France,  be- 
came more  and  more  remiss  in  complying  with  the  requi- 
sitions of  Congress.  The  eastern  and  middle  States  in 
particular,  after  the  French  troops  had  arrived  in  the 
country,  and  the  theatre  of  war  had  been  transferred  by 
the  enemy  to  the  south,  relapsed  into  a  state  of  com- 
parative inactivity  and  indifference;  the  more  observable 
on  account  of  the  contrast  it  presented  with  the  ardor, 
enei^y,  and  promptitude  which  had  previously  character- 
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OBAPTBR  ized   them.      To  shake  off  this  lethargy,  or  at  least  to 
""•      counteract  its  infloence  and  stimulate  them  to  furnish  the 
17S1.    supplies  absolutely  necessary  for  the    avmy,   Washington 
resorted    to    every  expedient,    which    he    thoii^ht   would 
operate  on  their  public  spirit  and  immediate  interests. 
n^Mbinfw  Hence  be  had  determined,  nearly  a   year  before  this 

rnpectiiiff  time,  to  givc  out  and  cause  it  to  be  believed,  that  New 
p«ifik  York  was  the  point  of  attack  at  which  he  ainoed  with 
all  the  force  and  means  that  could  be  collected.  Speak- 
ing on  this  subject  at  a  later  date,  he  said,  ''It  never 
was  in  contemplation  to  attack  New  York,  unless  the 
garrison  should  first  have  been  so  far  disgamished  to 
carry  on  the  southern  operations,  as  to  render  our  succees 
in  the  siege  of  that  place  as  infallible  as  any  future  mili- 
tary event  can  ever  be  made.  For,  I  repeat  it,  and  dwell 
upon  it  again  and  again,  some  splendid  advantage  (whether 
upon  a  larger  or  smaller  scale  was  almost  immaterial)  was 
so  essentially  necessary  to  revive  the  expiring  hopes  and 
languid  exertions  of  the  country,  at  the  crisis  in  question, 
that  I  never  would  have  consented  to  embark  in  any 
oiterpriae,  wherein,  firom  the  most  rational  plan  and  ac- 
curate calculations,  the  favorable  issue  should  not  have 
appeared  as  clear  to  my  view  as  a  ray  of  light.  The 
failure  of  an  attempt  against  the  posts  of  the  enemy 
could,  in  no  other  possible  situatida  during  the  war,  have 
been  so  fatal  to  oar  cause."  The  main  object  was  to 
strengthen  the  army  and  obtain  sup^es.  The  mode  of 
applying  them  might  be  regulated  according  to  circum- 
stances. 
umextMC  The  attention  of  the  Comwander-in-chief  was  but 
toftoa^i^  partially  taken  up  with  the  affairs  under  his  own  eye. 
He  held  a  constant  correspondence  with  General  Greene 
and  Lafayette,  who  kept  him  informed  of  the  operations 
at  the  south,  and  asked  his  advice  and  direction  on  points 
of  difficulty  and  importance.  The  western  posts  beyond 
the  AUeganies  were  also  under  his  command,  and  re- 
quired much  of  his  care.  Incursions  of  the  enemy  from 
Canada  kept  the  north^m   frontier  in  a  state  of  alarm. 
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and  a  considerabie  portion  of  the  Ntvr  York  troops  was  ohai 
called  away  for  the  iHrotection  of  that  quarter,  "*^ 


The  wants  of  the  army,  especially  in  the  article  of  i^si. 
bread,  were  at  this  time  relieved  by  the  generous  and  Mm 
spirited  exertions  of  Robert  Morris,  recoitly  ^qpointed 
Superintendent  of  Finance  by  Congress.  He  piDouied 
from  contractors  two  thousand  barrels  of  flour,  pKnnising 
hard  money,  and  pledging  his  own  credit  for  its  pay- 
ment The  act  was  Tolantary,  i^id  the  relief  seasonable. 
It  was  one  of  the  many  valuable  services,  which  that 
distinguifibed  patriot  rendered  to  his  country. 

General  Washington  drew  the  several'  parts  oi  his  army  junetiMi  or 
out   of  their  quarters,  and   took   his  first    position  near  euii^ 
Pedcskill,   but    soon    advanced  towards  New  York,  and  mim. 
encamped  on  the  4th  of  July  near  Dobbs's  Ferry,  and     Joiye. 
about  twelve  miles   from   Kingsbridge.     On  the  6th  he 
was  joined  by  Count  de  Bochambeau  with  the  French 
army,  which   had  marched  in  four  divisions  fiom  Provt- 
dence  by  way  of   Hartford.      The  Americans   encamped 
in   two   lines,  with    their  right  resting   on  the  Hudson. 
The  French  occupied  the  left,  in  a  single  line  extending 
to  the  river  Brunx. 

Preparations  were  made  for  an  attack  on  the  north  pert  PreiMnitioM 
of  New  York  Island  a  short  time  before  the  junction  of  ooNew 
the  two  armies.  General  Lincoln  descended  the  Hudson 
with  a  detachment  of  eight  hundred  men  in  boats  for 
this  purpose,  landed  above  Haerlem  River,  and  took  poa- 
session  of  the  high  ground  near  Eingsbridge.  At  the 
same  time  the  Duke  de  Lauzun  was  to  advance  firom 
East  Chester  with  fads  legion,  and  Ml  upon  Delancey's 
corps  of  refugees  at  Morrisania.  Unforeseen  causes  pre- 
vented the  attack,  and  Lauzun  did  not  arrive  in  season 
to  effect  his  part  of  the  enteriH*ise.  After  some  skirmish- 
ing the  enemy's  outposts  were  withdrawn  to  the  other 
side  of  Haerlem  River.  General  Washington  came  forward  jmy  21. 
with  the  main  army  as  £»  as  Yalentine's  Hill,  four  miles 
irom  Kingsbridge,  to  support  General  Lincoln  in  case  it 
should  be  necessary.      The  troops  lay  upon  their 
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during  the    night,  and  the   next   day  retired   to  the  en- 
campment near  Dobbe's  F^rry. 

At  this  place  the  two  armies  continued  six  weeks.  A 
plan  of  a  general  attack  was  formed,  loid  the  two  com- 
manders reconnoitred  the  en^ny's  works,  first  by  passing 
over  the  Hudson  and  viewing  them  across  the  river  from 
the  elevated  grounds  between  Dobbs's  Ferry  and  Fort 
Lee,  and  next  at  Eingsbridge  and  other  places  in  its  vi- 
cinity. But  the  recruits  came  m  so  tardily  from  the 
States,  that  the  army  was  never  in  a  conditicm  to  au- 
thorize an  undertaking  of  such  magnitude  without  the 
cooperation  of  a  French  fleet  superior  to  the  British  ; 
more  especially  as  a  reinforcement  of  about  three  thou- 
sand Hessian  recruits  arrived  in  New  York  from  Ehnrope. 
A  despatch  had  early  been  sent  to  Count  de  Grasse  in 
the  West  Indies,  advising  him  to  sail  directly  to  Sandy 
Hook,  and  thus  secure  a  naval  superiority.  On  this  con- 
tingency depended  the  execution  of  the  |dan. 

While  these  operations  were  in  progress,  a  French 
frigate  arrived  at  Newport  with  a  letter  from  Count  de 
Grasse,  dated  at  Cape  Francois  in  St.  Domingo,  stating 
that  he  should  shortly  sail  from  that  place  with  his  whole 
fleet  and  three  thousand  two  hundred  land  troops  for  the 
Chesapeake.  This  letter  was  received  by  General  Wash- 
ington on  the  14th  of  August.  *It  produced  an  immedi- 
ate change  in  the  objects  of  the  campaign.  The  engage- 
ments of  Count  de  Grasse  in  the  West  Indies  were  such, 
that  he  could  not  promise  to  remain  on  the  coast  beyond 
the  middle  of  October.  It  being  doubtful  whether,  with 
all  the  force  that  could  be  collected,  and  with  the  fairest 
prospect  of  ultimate  success,  the  siege  of  New  York  could 
be  brought  to  an  issue  by  that  time,  it  was  resolved  at 
once  to  abandon  that  project,  and  proceed  to  Virginia 
with  the  whole  of  the  French  troops,  and  such  a  part  of 
the  American  army  as  could  be  spared  from  the  defence 
of  the  posts  on  Hudson's  River  and  in  the  Highlands. 
In  this  decision  Count  de  Rochambeau  cordially  imited| 
and  the  march  to  ^the  south  began  without  delay. 
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Corawallis  had  advanced  from   North  Caroliua,  formed  ohaptbr 


xm. 


a  junction   with   the   British    detachment    in  the  Chesa- 
peake, and  overrun  the  lower  counties   of  Virginia;  but  i^ei. 
he  was  checked  by  the  active  exertions  and  skilful  man-  ?««»«•  or 

^  Lafayette  im 


OBUvres  of  Lafayette,  whose  generalship  and  prudent  con-  ^^ 
duct  merited  the  greatest  applause.  This  was  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  Washington,  who,  in  case  of  failure,  might 
have  been  censured  for  intrusting  to  so  young  an  officer 
the  hazardous  experiment  of  encountering  one  of  the  most 
experienced  and  accomplished  generals  of  the  age.  ''Be 
assured,  my  dear  Marquis,"  said  Washington  in  writing  juiyso 
to  him,  ''  your  conduct  meets  my  wannest  approbation,  as 
it  must  that  of  everybody.  Should  it  ever  be  said,  that 
my  attachment  to  you  betrayed  me  into  partiality,  you 
have  only  to  appeal  to  facts  to  refute  any  such  charge." 
Count  de  Yergennes  bore  similar  testimony.  In  a  letter 
to  Lafayette  he  said ;  "  I  have  followed  you  step  by  step 
through  your  whole  campaign  in  Yirginia,  and  should  of- 
ten have  trembled  for  you,  if  I  had  not  been  confident 
in  your  wisdom.  It  requires  no  common  ability  and  skill 
to  enable  a  man  to  sustain  himself  as  you  have  done, 
and  during  so  long  a  time,  before  such  a  general  as  Lord 
Cornwallis,  who  is  lauded  for  his  talents  in  war ;  and  this 
too,  with  such  a  great  disproportion  in  your  forces."  The 
minister  of  war  was  also  commanded  by  the  King  to  ex- 
press the  royal  approbation  in  the  warmest  terms,  and  to 
assure  Lafayette  of  his  being  raised  to  the  rank  of  field- 
marshal  in  the  French  army,  when  his  services  should 
be  no  longer  required  in  the  United  States.* 

It  was  the  first  object  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau 

*  An  incident  at  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  alike  honorable  to 
the  character  of  Lafayette  and  expressive  of  his  disinterested  zeal, 
shoold  not  be  overlooked  in  this  jdace,  nor  ever  be  forgotten  by  an 
Ameiican.  When  his  detachment  arrived  at  Baltimore,  on  its  march 
irom  the  Head  of  Elk  to  the  south,  the  men  were  suffering  for  the 
want  of  suitable  clothes.  The  military  chest  was  exhausted.  He  pro- 
cured from  the  merchants  in  Baltimore,  on  his  personal  credit,  a  suf- 
ficient quantity  of  cloth  to  supply  the  want,  and  enable  the  soldien 
43  i2 
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CHAPTER   to  act  against  Comwallis  in  Yirginia.     Should  that  gen- 
^"'       eral  retreat    to    North  Carolina,  it  was  then  intended  to 
1781.     pursue  him  with  a  part   of  the  combined  army,  and  to 
The  two  n-  embark  the  remainder  on  board  the  French  fleet,  and  pro- 
Sr^in^   ceed  with  it  to  Charleston,  which  was  at  that  time  held 
by  the  British.     The  two  armies   crossed  the  Hudson  at 
.  King's  Ferry,  and  marched  by  different  routes  to  Tren- 
ton, and  thence  through  Philadelphia  to  the  Head  of  Elk. 
The  stores  and  baggage,  with  one  regiment,  passed  down 
the  Delaware  by  water  to  Christiana  Creek.     Sir  Henry 
Clinton  was  of  course  ignorant  of  the  expected  approach 
of  Count  de  Grasse  to  the  Chesapeake,  and  much  finesse 
was  used  to  misguide  and  bewilder  him  in  regard  to  the 
design   of  these  movements ;   it  being  apprehended,  that, 
suspecting  the  real  object,  he  might    send   reinforeements 
to  Yirginia  before  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet.     Accord- 
ingly fictitious  letters  were  written  and  put  in  the  way 

to  pursue  their  march.  On  this  subject  he  wrote  to  Waahingfton  as 
follows.  ^  The  merchants  of  Baltimore  have  lent  me  a  sum  of  about 
two  thousand  pounds,  which  will  procure  some  shirts,  linen  over-alls, 
shoes,  and  a  few  hats.  The  ladies  will  make  up  the  shirts,  and  the 
over-alls  will  be  made  by  the  detachment,  so  that  our  soldieis  have  a 
chance  of  being  a  little  more  comfortable.  The  money  is  lent  upon 
my  credit,  and  I  become  security  for  the  payment  in  two  years'  time, 
when,  by  the  French  laws,  I  may  better  dispose  of  my  estate.  But 
before  that  time  I  am  to  use  my  influence  with  the  French  court,  in 
order  to  have  as  soon  as  possible  this  sum  of  money  added  to  any 
loan  Congress  will  have  been  able  to  obtain  from  them."  Alluding  to 
this  generous  act,  Washington  said,  in  a  letter  to  him; 

''The  measures  you  had  taken  to  obtain,  on  your  own  credit,  a 
supply  of  clothing  and  necessaries  for  the  detachment,  must  entitle 
you  to  aH  their  gratitude  and  a£fection;  and  will,  at  the  same  time 
that  it  endears  your  name,  if  possible,  still  more  to  this  countiy,  be 
an  everlasting  monument  of  your  ardent  zeal  and  attachment  to  its 
cause,  and  the  establishment  of  iti  independence.  For  my  own  part, 
my  dear  Marquis,  although  I  stood  in  need  of  no  new  proofe  of  yoor 
exertions  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause  of  America,  I  will  confess  to  yoo, 
that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  express  the  pleasing  sensations  I  have  ex- 
perienced at  your  unparalleled  and  repeated  instances  of  generoai^ 
and  zeal  for  the  service  on  every  occasion.  Suffer  me  only  to  pursue 
you  with  my  sincerest  wishes,  that  your  success  and  gloiy  may  al- 
ways be  equal  to  your  meritB." 
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of  being  intercepted,  and  a  deceptive  provision  of  ovens,  oraptbe 
foiage,  and  boats  was  made  in   New  Jersey,   by   which      ^^^ 
the  British  general  would  be  led  to  sappose,  that  an  at-     17 Bi, 
tack  was  intended  from   that  quarter.     These   stratagems 
were  successful  to  the  extent  anticipated;  and  the  troops 
had  made  considerable  progress  in  their  mafch,  before  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  was  fully  aware  of  their  destination. 

General  Heath  was  left  in  the  command  on  Hudson's 
River.  The  moving  army  was  put  under  the  charge  of 
General  Lincoln.  The  soldiers,  being  mostly  from  the 
eastern  and  middle  States,  marched  with  reluctance  to  the 
southward,  and  showed  strong  symptoms  of  discontent 
wlien  they  passed  through  Philadelphia.  This  had  been 
foreseen  by  General  Wadiington,  and  he  urged  the  Su- 
perintendent  of  Finance  to  advance  to  them  a  month's 
pay  in  hard  money.  But  there  was  no  such  money  in 
the  treasury.  Mr.  Morris  succeeded,  however,  in  borrow- 
ing for  this  purpose  twenty  thousand  hard  dollars  from 
the  French  commander,  which  he  promised  to  return 
within  thirty  days. 

Cteneral  Washington    and   Count  de  Rochambeau  pre-  The  two 
ceded  the  army;  and  the  former,  after  stopping  for  a  short  tSSUtA  ^ 
time  in  Philadelphia,  hastened  forward  to  Mount  Yemen,  bwi. 
which  lay  in  his  route.     This  casual  visit  was  the  first    sepuu. 
he  had  paid  to  his  home  since  he  left   it  to  attend  the 
second  Continental    Congress,    a  period  of  six  years  and 
five  months;  so  entirely  had  he  sacrificed  his  time,  per- 
sonal   interests,    and   local  attachments  to  the  service  of 
his  country.     Nor  did  he  now  remain  any  longer  than  to 
await  the  arrival  of  Count  de  Rochambeau,  whom  he  had 
left  at  Baltimore.     The  two  generals  then  made  all  haste 
to  the  head-quarters  of  Lafayette's  army  near  Williamsburg, 
which  they  reached  on  the  14th  of  September. 

In   the  mean   time    Count  de  Grasse,   with  his  whole  Fnndiiieet, 

_  .,  ^  .••>•.*.  1  under  Count 

fleet,  consisting  of  twenty-six  ships  of  the  line  and  sev-  de  Gnene. 

,  \.  .  1      ,       ^,  ,  ..  .    ,  enter,  the 

eral  frigates  entered  the  Chesapeake,  after  a  partial  engage-  chewpeakt. 
ment  with  Admiral  Graves  ofif  the  Capes.     He  had  also 
been  joined  by  the   Count   de   Barras,   with   the   French 
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OHAPTEB  squadron  from  Newport.      Three  thousand  men  frmn  the 
^^'      West  Indies,  commanded  by  the  Blaiquis  de  St  Simoa, 

1781.  had  already  landed,  and  united  with  Lafayette.  Trans- 
ports were  inmiediately  despatched  up  the  Chesapeake,  to 
bring  down  the  French  and  American  troops  from  the 
Head  of  Elk  and  Annapolis.  For  the  purpose  of  concert- 
ing measures  for  a  cooperation  between  the  naval  and  land 
forces,  the  two  commanders  held  a  conference  with  Count 
de  Grasse  on  board  the   Ville  de  Paris  at  Cape  Henry. 

Lord  Comwallis,  expecting  aid  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  hoping  the  British  force  at  sea  would  be  superior  to 
the  French,  had  taken  possession  of  Yorktown  and  Glou- 
cester, two  places  separated  by  York  River,  and  nearly 
opposite  to  each  other.  The  main  part  of  his  army  was 
at  Yorktown,  around  which  he  threw  up  strong  works 
of  defence,  and  prepared  to  sustain  a  siege.  To  this  ex- 
tremity he  was  at  length  reduced.  All  the  troops  being 
assembled,  the  American  and  French  generals  marched 
from  the  encampment  near  Williamsburg,  and  completely 
invested  Yorktown  on  the  30th  of  September.  The 
Americans  were  stationed  on  the  right,  and  the  French 
on  the  left,  in  a  semicircular  line,  each  wing  resting  on 
York  River.  The  post  at  Gloucester  was  invested  by 
Lauzun's  legion,  marines  from  the  fleet,  and  Yi^inia  mi- 
litia, under  the  command  of  M.  de  Choisy,  a  brigadier- 
general  in  the  French  service. 

The  siege  was  carried  on  by  the  usual  process  of 
opening  parallels,  erecting  batteries,  firing  shot,  throwing 
shells,  and  storming  redoubts.  The  enemy  were  neither 
idle  nor  ineflicient  in  their  efforts  for  defence  and  an- 
noyance. The  principal  event  was  the  storming  of  two 
redoubt9  at  the  same  time ;  one  by  a  party  of  the  Amer- 
ican light  infantry,  the  other  by  a  detachment  of  French 
grenadiers  and  chasseurs ;  the  former  headed  by  Lafayette, 
the  latter  by  the  Baron  de  Yiomenil.  They  were  both 
successful.  The  assailants  entered  the  redoubts  with  the 
bayonet,  in  a  brave  and  spirited  manner,  under  a  heavy 
fire  from  the  enemy.     The  advanced  corps  of  the  Amer- 
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ican  party  was  led  by   Colonel  Hamiltpn,  ''  whose   well-  ohaptke 
known  talents  and  gallantry,"    said  Lafayette    in  his  re-       ""* 
port,  "were  most  conspicuous  and  serviceable."    Colonels     1781. 
Laurens,  Gimat,  and  Barber   were  also  distinguished  in 
this  assault. 

The  besiegers  pushed  forward  their  trenches,  and  kept  caMaUoaor 
up  an  mcessant  fire  from  their  battenes,  till  the  17th  of 
October,  when,  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  en- 
emy beat  a  parley,  and  Lord  Comwallis  sent  out  a  note 
to  General  Washington  proposing  a  cessation  of  hostilities 
for  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  appointment  of  commis- 
sioners on  each  side  to  settle  the  terms  for  surrendering 
the  posts  of  Yorktown  and  Gloucester.  In  reply  General 
Washington  requested,  that,  as  a  preliminary  step,  his 
Lordship  would  communicate  in  writing  the  terms  on 
which  he  proposed  to  surrender.  This  was  complied  with, 
and  hostilities  ceased. 

The  basis  of  a  capitulation,   furnished  by  the  British  sasifofft 
general,  was,   that  the    garrisons   should  be  prisoners  of  propoJdby 
war,  with  the  customary  honors ;  that  the  British  and  Ger-  g«Mr«L 
man  troops   should  be  sent  to  Europe,  under  an  engage- 
ment not  to  serve  against  France  or  America  till  released 
or  exchanged;  that  all  arms  and  public  stores  should  be 
given  up  ,*  that  the  officers  and  soldiers  should  retain  their 
{^vate  property;  and  that  the  interest  of  several  individ- 
uals in  a  civil  capacity  should  be  attended  to.     This  last 
clause  was  designed  to  protect  the  traders  and  other  Amer- 
icans, who  had  joined  the  enemy. 

Some  of  these  points  not  being  admissible.  General  TenwDr^ 
Washington  transmitted  an  answer  the  next  day,  in  which  WMkiMtos. 
he  sketched  the  outlines  of  a  capitulation,  and  informed 
Lord  Comwallis,  that  he  was  ready  to  appoint  commis- 
sioners to  digest  the  articles.  All  the  troops  in  the  gar- 
risons were  to  be  prisoners  of  war,  and  marched  into 
such  parts  of  the  country  as  could  most  conveniently  pro- 
vide for  their  subsistence  ;  the  artillery,  arms,  accoutrements, 
military  chest,  and  public  stores,  with  the  shipping,  boats, 

and  all  their  furniture  and  apparel,    were   to  be  delivered 
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OHAPTEE  up;  the  officers  retaining  their  side-arms,  and  both  the 

""• officers  and  soldiers  preserving   their   baggage  and  effects, 

17b J,     except  such   property   as  had  been  taken  in  the  country, 
which  was  to  be  reclaimed.     The  surrendering  army  was 
to  receive  the  same  honors  as  had  been  granted  by  the 
ArtieiM       British  to  the  garrison  of  Charleston.     Upon  these  general 
andaicned.    terms  a   treaty  was  finally  adjusted;    the  commissioners 
October  19.  being  Colonel  Laurens   and  the  Viscount  de  Noailles  on 
the  part  of  the  Americans  and  French,  and  Colonel  Dun- 
das  and  Major  Ross  on  that  of  the  British.     The  articles 
of  capitulation  were  signed  on  the  19th  of  CX^tober,   and 
in  the  afternoon  of  that  day   the   garrisons   marched  out 
and  surrendered  their  arms. 
Tr«ieritad       The  traders  within  the  enemy's  lines  were  not  regarded 

othen  with- 

tatheena-  as  prisoners,  and  they  were  allowed  a  certain  time  to 
dispose  of  their  property  or  remove  it ;  but  no  provision 
was  made  for  other  persons  in  a  civil  capacity  within 
the  enemy's  lines.  At  the  request  of  Lord  Comwallis, 
however,  the  Bonetta  sloop  of  war  was  left  at  his  dispo* 
sal  for  the  purpose  of  sending  an  aid-de-camp  with  de- 
spatches to  Sir  Henry  Clinton ;  and  in  this  vessel,  which 
was  suffered  to  depart  without  examination,  all  persons 
of  the  above  description  took  passage  for  New  York; 
and  thus  the  British  commander  was  enabled  to  maintain 
his  good  faith  towards  those,  who  had  joined  him  in  the 
country,  without  including  them  in  the  terms  of  capitu- 
lation. The  Bonetta,  with  her  crew,  guns,  and  stores, 
was  to  return  and  be  given  up. 

Nnibtfor  The  whole  number  of  prisoners,  exclusive  of  seamen, 
was  somewhat  over  seven  thousand  men ;  and  the  British 
loss  during  the  siege  was  between  five' and  six  hundred. 
The  combined  army  employed  in  the  siege  consisted  of 
about  seven  thousand  American  regular  troops,  upwards 
of  five  thousand  French,  and  four  thousand  militia.  The 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  about  three  hundred. 
The  land  forces  surrendered  to  General  Washington,  and 
became  prisoners  to  Congress;  but  the  seamen,  ships,  and 
naval  equipments,  were  assigned  to  the  French  admiral. 
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The  success  was  more  complete,    and  more  speedily  chapter 

attained,   than    had    been  anticipated.      The   capture   of  '"^' 

Comwallis,  with  so  large  a  part  of  the  British  army  in  1781. 
America,  occasioned  great  rejoicings  throughout  the  coun- 


try, as  affording  a  decisive  presage   of  the  favorable  ter-  oruMoksto 

UM  officers 

mination  of  the  war.  Congress  passed  a  special  vote  of  and  troops, 
thanks  to  each  of  the  commanders,  and  to  the  officers 
and  troops.  Two  stands  of  colors,  taken  from  the  enemy 
at  the  capitulation,  were  given  to  General  Washington, 
and  two  pieces  of  field-ordnance  to  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau  and  Count  de  Grasse  respectively,  as  tokens  of  the 
national  gratitude  for  their  services.  Congress  moreover 
resolved  to  commemorate  so  glorious  an  event  by  causing 
a  marble  column  to  be  erected  at  Yorktown,  adorned  with 
emblems  of  the  aUiance  between  France  and  the  United 
States,  and  an  inscription  containing  a  narrative  of  the 
principal  incidents  of  the  siege  and  surrender. 

General  Washington,  believing  a  most  favorable  op-  wsAingtoa 
portunity  now  presented  itself  for  following  up  this  sue-  MpSSttoB* 
cess  by  an  expedition  against  Charleston,  wrote  a  letter  ckariostoii 
to  Count  de  Grasse  the  day  after  the  capitulation,  request- 
ing him  to  join  in  it  with  his  fleet.  He  also  went  on 
board  the  admiral's  ship,  as  well  to  pay  his  respects 
and  offer  his  thanks  for  what  had  already  been  done,  as 
to  exjdain  and  enforce  the  practicabiUty  and  importance 
of  this  plan.  By  the  instructions  from  his  court,  and  by 
his  engagements  to  the  Spaniards,  Count  de  Grasse  was 
bound  to  return  to  the  West  Indies  without  delay,  and 
thus  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  accede  to  the  proposal. 
It  was  then  suggested,  that  he  should  transport  a  body 
of  troops  to  Wilmington,  in  North  Carolina,  and  land  them 
there  while  on  his  voyage.  To  this  he  at  first  made  no 
objection;  but,  when  he  ascertained  that  there  would  be 
a  difficulty,  in  landing  the  men  without  running  the  risk 
of  dividing  his  fleet,  or  perhaps  of  being  driven  off  the 
coast  with  the  troops  on  board,  he  declined  the  under- 
taking. Lafayette  was  to  command  this  expedition ;  and 
the  purpose  of  it  was  to  take  a  British  post  at  Wilming- 
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CHAPTER  ton,  and  then  march  into  the  interior  and  unite  with  the 

'"'''       southern  army  under  General  Greene. 

1781.         The  troops  commanded  by  the  Marquis  de  St  Simon 

MM%9ia&9    were  embarked,   and  Count    de  Grasse    set   sail  for  the 

West  Indies.     Before  his  departure,   General  Washington 

presented  him  with  two  beautiful   horses,  as  a  testimony 

of  personal  consideration  and  esteem. 

Trooptre.  As  nothing  further    could    be  effected   by    the  allied 

tlra  to  th«lr  °  ^ 

wtnt«resii.  foFCCs  duriug  the  Campaign,  a  detachment  of  two  thou- 
sand men,  comprising  the  Continental  troops  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  and  Yirginia,  was  put  under  General 
St  Clair,  with  orders  to  reinforce  General  Greene  at  the 
south.  The  troops  belonging  eastward  of  Pennsylvania 
were  transported  by  water  to  the  Head  of  Elk,  whence 
they  marched  to  their  winter  cantonments  in  New  Jersey 
and  near  Hudson's  River.  The  French  army  remained 
in  Yirginia  till  the  following  summer,  the  head-quarters 
of  Count  de  Rochambeau  being  at  Williamsburg. 

The  prisoners  were  marched  to  Winchester  in  Yij^inia, 
and  Fredericktown  in  Maryland;  and  a  part  of  them  sub- 
sequently to  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania.  Lord  Comwallis, 
and  the  other  principal  officers,  went  by  sea  to  New 
York  on  parole. 

DMiboTMr.  All  these  affairs  being  arranged.  General  Washington 
left  Yorktown  on  the  6th  of  November.  The  same  day 
he  arrived  at  Eltham,  where  he  was  present  at  the  death 
of  Mr.  Custis,  the  only  son  of  Mrs.  Washington.  •  He 
stayed  there  a  few  days  to  mingle  his  grief  with  that  of 
the  afflicted  widow  and  mother.  The  occasion  was  not 
less  trying  to  his  sympathy  than  to  his  sensibility,  foi 
he  had  watched  over  the  childhood  and  youth  of  the  de- 
ceased with  a  paternal  solicitude,  and  afterwards  associat- 
ed with  him  as  a  companion,  who  possessed  his  confi- 
dence and  esteem.  Mr.  Custis  was  a  member  of  the 
Yirginia  legislature,  and  much  respected  for  his  public 
and  private  character.  He  died  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  leaving  four  infant  children,  the  two  youngest  of 
whom,    a  son  and    daughter,   were    adopted   by   General 
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Washington,  and  they  lesided  in  his  family  till  the  end  ohaptbr 
of  his  life.  ™- 

Fiom  Eltham  he  proceeded  by  the  way  of  Mount  Yer-  1781. 
non  to  Philadelphia,  receiving  and  answering  various  pub- 
lic addresses  while  on  his  journey.  The  day  after  his 
arrival  he  attended  Congress,  being  introduced  into  the  not.  ». 
hall  by  two  members,  and  greeted  with  a  congratulatory 
address  by  the  President.  He  was  requested  to  remain 
for  some  time  in  Philadelphia,  both  that  he  might  enjoy 
a  respite  from  the  fatigues  of  war,  and  that  Ck>ngies8 
might  avail  themselves  of  his  aid,  in  making  preparations 
for  vigorous  and  timely  efforts  to  draw  every  advantage 
from  the  recent  triumph  of  the  allied  arms. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Prep«rationf  for  another  Campaign  recommended  and  enforced  bj  General 
Washington  and  approTed  by  Congresa.  —  Lafayette  retoma  to  France. 
—-The  AflUr  of  Captain  Aagill.— Backwardneaa  df  the  Btatea  in  lecmH^ 
iiig  the  Am^.  ^  Propoial  to  Oeneral  Waaliington  Id  bmiimh  Svpreme 
Power,  and  liia  Hep^.  —  Sir  Gay  Carleton  ipvea  Notice,  that  Negotia- 
tions for  Peace  had  began.  —  The  French  Troops  march  from  Virginia, 
join  General  Washington,  and  afterwards  embark  at  Boston.  —  Disaatia- 
foction  of  the  Anqj.  ^  The  Ofieert  send  m  Memoiial  ta  Qongims.  — 
The  anonymona  Addresses  at  Newbarg.  —  Intelligence  arriTes,  that  a 
Treaty  of  Peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris.  —  General  Waahington*a 
Sentimenta  concerning  the  ciril  GoTemment  of  the  Union.  —  His  Cir- 
cular Letter  to  the  Statea.  —  He  makea  a  Toar  to  the  North.  —  Repairs 
to  Congress  at  the  Request  of  that  Body.  —  His  Farewell  Address  to 
the  Army.  —  The  British  CTacoate  New  York.  —  Washington  reaigna 
his  Commission,  and  retires  to  prirate  Lifo  at  Mount  Vernon. 
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From  the  state  of  affairs  at  this  time,  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  it  was  evident  that  the  war  could  not  be 
of  much  longer  duration.  Considering  the  temper  hitherto 
manifested  by  the  British  cabinet,  however,  and  the  spirit 
with  which  a  large  majority  of  the  nation  had  sustained 
the  ministerial  measures,  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
another  campaign  would  be  tried.  This  was  Washing- 
ton's belief;  and,  in  his  communications  to  Congress  and 
to  persons  of  influence  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he 
urged  the  importance  of  being  fully  prepared.  This  he 
regarded  as  the  wisest  policy  in  any  event.  If  the  war 
continued,  the  preparations  would  be  necessary ;  if  it 
ceased,  they  would  have  a  favorable  effect  on  the  nego- 
tiations for  peace. 

He  was  apprehensive,  that  the  people,  from  a  mistaken 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  late  success  in  Yirginia, 
would  deceive  themselves  with  delusive  hopes,  and  grow 
remiss  in  their  efforts.  "  To  prevent  so  great  an  evil," 
said  he,  "  shall  be  my  -study  and  endeavor ;  and  I  cannot 
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but  flatter  myself^  timt  the   States,  rather  than  relax  m  mu 
their  exertions,  will  be  stimulated  to  the  most  vigorous      "^* 


preparations  for  another  active,  glorious,  and  deduve  cam*  1788» 
paign,  which,  if  properly  prosecuted,  will,  I  trust,  under 
the  smiles  of  Heaven,  lead  us  to  the  end  of  this  long  and 
tedious  war,  and  set  us  down  in  the  full  security  of  the 
great  object  of  our  tcnls,  the  establishment  of  peace,  lib* 
erty,  and  independence.  Whatever  may  be  the  policy  of 
European  coUrts  durmg  this  winter,  their  negotiations  wiU 
prove  too  precarious  a  dependence  for  us  to  trust  to.  Our 
wisdom  should  dictate  a  serious  preparation  for  war,  and, 
in  that  state,  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  secure 
against  every  event.  ^ 

These  sentiments  met  the  full  concmr^ice  of  Congress. 


They  resolved  to  keep  up  the  same  military  establishment  yowdow 
as  the  year  before ;  and  to  call  on  the  States  to  complete  mppUM. 
their  quotas  of  troops  at  an  early  day.  They  voted  new 
requisitions  of  money  and  supplies.  These  resolves  were 
adopted  with  a  promptness,  zeal,  and  unanimity,  which 
had  rarely  been  shown  on  former  occasions.  To  aid  in 
carrying  them  into  effect,  it  was  deemed  advisable  for 
the  Commander-in-chief  to  write  two  circular  letters  to 
the  governors  of  all  the  States.  The  first,  relating  to 
finance,  was  dated  on  the  22d  of  January,  1782,  and 
contained  arguments  for  raising  money  adequate  to  the 
pubUc  exigencies,  particulariy  the  pajrment  and  clothing 
of  the  troops.  The  second,  (fatted  a  week  later,  exhibited 
the  numbers  and  condition  of  the  army  then  m  the  field, 
and  urged  the  completing  of  the  quotas  according  to  the 
requisition  of  Congress. 

^To  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy  and  happy  conclusion,''  cirmiM^ 
said  he,  "  must  be  the  fervent  wish  of  every  lover  of  his 


country ;  and  sure  I  am,  that  no  means  are  so  likely  to  Janurr  tt. 
effect  these  as  vigorous  preparations  for  another  campaign. 
Whether,  then,  we  consult  our  true  interest,  substantial 
economy,  or  sound  policy,  we  shall  find,  ^that  relaxation 
and  languor  are  of  all  things  to  be  avoided.  Conduct  of 
that  kind  on  our  part  will  produce  firesh  hopes  and  new 
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eBAFnn  exertions  on  that  of  the  enemy ;  whereby  the  war,  which 
"^*      has  already  held  out  beyond  the  general  expectation,  may 
be  protracted  to  such  a  length,  that  the  people,  groaning 
under   the   burden  of  it,  and  despairing  of  success,  may 
think  any  change  a  change  for  the  better." 

''  However,  at  this  advanced  stage  of  the  war,  it  might 
seem  to  be  an  insult  to  the  understanding  to  sujqpose  a 
long  train  of  reasoning  n^essary  to  prove,  that  a  respect- 
able force  in  the  field  is  essential  to  the  establishment 
of  our  liberties  and  independence ;  yet^  as  I  am  apprehen- 
sive the  prosperous  issue  of  the  combined  operation  in 
Yirginia  may  have  (as  is  too  common  in  such  cases)  the 
pernicious  tendency  of  lulling  the  country  into  a  lethargy 
of  inactivity  and  security,*  and,  as  I  feel  my  own  repu- 
tation, as  well  as  the  interest,  the  honor,  the  glory,  and 
happiness  of  my  country,  intimately  connected  with  the 
event,  I  will  ask  the  indulgence  to  speak  more  freely  on 
those  accounts,  and  to  make  some  of  the  observations, 
which  the  present  moment  seems  to  suggest 

"  The  broken  and  perplexed  state  of  the  enemy's  af- 
fairs, and  the  successes  of  the  last  campaign  on  our  part, 
ought  to  be  a  powerful  incitement  to  vigorous  prepara- 
tions for  the  next.  Unless  we  strenuously  exert  ourselves 
to  profit  by  these  successes,  we  shall  not  only  lose  all  the 
solid  advantages  that  might  be  derived  from  them,  but 
we  shall  become  contemptible  in  our  own  eyes,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  enemy,  in  the  opinion  of  posterity,  and  even 
in  the  estimation  of  the  whole  world,  which  will  consider 
us.  as  a  nation  unworthy  of  prosperity,  because  we  know 
not  how  to  make  a  right  use  of  it. 
R6M0M  ^^  Although  we  cannot,  by  the  best  concerted  jdans, 

M«ruoMto  absolutely  command  success,  although  the  race  is  not  al- 
ways to  the  swift  nor  the  battle  to  die  strong,  yet  with- 
out presumptuously  waiting  for  miracles  to  be  wrought  in 
our  favor,  it  is  our  indispensable  duty,  with  the  deepest 
gratitude  to  Heaven  for  the  past,  and  humble  confidence 
in  its  smiles  on  our  future  operations,  to  make  use  of 
all  the  means  in  our  power  for  our  defence  and  security. 
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This  period  i«  p^rtifiufarljr  importaot,  beoauae  no  cixcum-  crbafise, 
stances  since  the  commencemant  of  the  war  have  been  so  ^^' 
&yoraUe  to  the  lecniiting  senrioe  as  the  present,  and  178S. 
because  it  is  to  be  presumed,  from  the  increase  of  p(q>u- 
lation  and  the  brilliant  prospects  before  us,  that  it  is  ac- 
tually in  our  power  to  complete  the  army  before  the 
opening  of  the  campaign.  However  flattering  these  pros- 
pects may  be,  much  still  remaiiis  to  be  done,  which  can* 
not  probably  be  effected  unless  the  army  is  recruited  to 
its  establishment;  and  consequently  the  continuance  or 
termination  of  the  war  seems  principally  to  rest  on  the 
vigor  and  decision  of  the  States  in  this  interesting  point 
And,  finally,  it  is  our  first  object  of  policy,  under  every 
supposable  or  possible  case,  to  have  a  powerful  army 
early  in  the  field;  for  we  must  suppose  the  enemy  are 
either  disposed  to  prosecute  the  war,  or  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation  for  peace.  There  is  no  other  alternative.  On 
the  former  supposition,  a  respectable  army  becomes  neces- 
sary to  counteract  the  enemy,  and  to  prevent  the  accumu- 
lating expenses  of  a  lingering  war ;  on  the  latter,  nothing 
but  a  decidedly  superior  force  can  enable  us  boldly  to 
claim  our  rights  and  dictate  the  law  at  the  pacification. 
So  that,  whatever  the  disposition  of  the  enemy  may  be, 
it  is  evidently  our  only  interest  and  economy  to  act  liber- 
ally, and  exert  ourselves  greatly  during  the  ivesent  winter 
to  cut  off  at  once  all  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  putting 
a  period  to  it 

'^  And  soon  might  that  day  arrive,  and  we  might  hope 
to  ei^oy  all  the  blessings  of  peace,  if  we  could  see  again 
the  same  animation  in  the  cause  of  our  country  inqaring 
every  breast,  the  same  passion  for  fireedom  and  military 
glory  impelling  our  youths  to  the  field,  and  the  same  dis- 
interested patriotism  pervading  every  rank  of  men,  that 
was  conspicuous  at  the  commencement  of  this  glorious 
revolution ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  that  only  some  great  oc- 
casion was  wanting,  such  as  the  present  moment  exhibits, 
to  rekindle  the  latent  sparks  of  that  patriotic  fire  into  a 
generous  flame,  to  rouse  again  the  imconquerable  spirit  of 
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libevty^  wbidi  has  sotaatimes  apenMd    lo  slombw  fiM*  a 
while,  into  the  full  rigor  of  action.** 

Gkich  weie  hie  eodeavore  to  stir  up  the  prifioipal  pereone 
in  the  sereral  Stales  to  what  he  believed  would  be  the 
last  great  eflbrt  for  the  estaUishmeat  of  iudependenee 
and  an  honorable  peace.  Other  methods  were  dso  used 
to  provide  meai»  for  prosecuting  the  war.  Succon  con- 
tinued to  be  received  from  Prance,  and,  by  the  peieever 
ing  application  o{  Fmnklin  to  the  French  court,  a  loan  of 
six  miUione  ef  livrss,  pa3rable  in  monthly  instalm^its,  was 
promised  for  the  coming  year.  After  tiie  capitulation  at 
Yorktown,  there  being  no  jwospect  of  ftirther  active  ser- 
vice till  the  next  campaign,  the  Mbrquis  de  Lafiiyette 
obtained  permission  from  Congress  to  return  on  a  visit  to 
hie  native  country.  Besides  passing  resolves  complimen- 
tary to  his  character,  zeal,  and  military  oonduet,  Congress 
made  him  the  bearer  of  a  letter  to  the  King  of  France, 
in  whidi  he  was  commended  to  the  notice  of  his  sove- 
reign in  very  warm  terms.  Much  reliance  was  {daced  on 
the  representations  he  would  make  concerning  the  state 
of  affairs  in  America,  and  on  his  influence  to  procure  the 
desired  assistance  from  the  French  govemraenl.  The  min- 
isters from  the  United  States  in  BiDK)pe  were  likewise 
instructed  to  confer  with  the  Mhrquis  de  Lafhyette,  and 
avail  thenwelvee  of  his  knowledge  and  counsels.* 

About  the  middle  of  April,  General  Washington  left 
Philadelphia  and  joined  the  army,  establishing  his  head- 
quarters at  Newburg.  He  had  hardly  arrived  in  camp, 
when  he  bean}  of  an  occurrence,  which  produced  much 


*  Several  of  the  Ffencfa  oficers,  belonging  to  Count  de  Rocham- 
beaii*8  array,  relumed  to  Europe  toon  after  the  capitulatioii  at  YoriEtowo. 
The  impressions  they  had  received,  respecting  Washington,  may  he 
inferred  from  a  letter  which  the  Chevalier  de  la  Luzerne  wrote  to  him, 
on  Hie  18th  of  ApriL  **  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure,"  said  he, 
*<of  informing  you  of  the  sentiments,  with  which  the  reports  of  the 
French  officers,  on  their  return  to  Versailles,  inspired  the  court  and 
nation  towards  your  Ezcellencyw  Their  testimony  can  add  nothing  to 
the  universal  opinion  respecting  the  great  services,  which  you  have 
rendered  to  your  country;  hut,  to  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 


excitemMt  at  the  iiiMs  and  Ml  to  cunfl^qusnceti  q(  con*  caArrai 
sideisble  notoriety,  thou^  in  thMuelv^  of  Uttle  moment.  .^^.^ 
The  pnticidan  are  these.  Gaftaw  Huddyi  an  American  .^^^' 
officer,  who  commanded  a  email  body  of  tvoops  in  Mon^ 
month  County,  New  Jersey,  was  taken  prisoner  by  a  party 
of  refugees)  conreyed  into  New  York,  and  put  in  dose 
confinement.  A  few  days  afterwards  he  was  sent  ^ut  of 
the  city,  under  the  eharge  of  Captain  Li^^noot,  at  the 
head  of  a  number  of  refugees,  by  whom  he  was  hanged 
on  Che  heights  near  Middletown.  This  wanton  act  exa&- 
peorated  the  pec^  in  the  neighborhood,  who  knew  and 
esteemed  Captain  Buddy.  Affidavits  and  a  tttatement  of 
f^ts  were  forwarded  to  Oenetal  Waddngton.  These  he 
laid  before  a  ooaneti  of  officers,  who  gave  it  as  their 
unanimous  opinion,  diat  the  case  demanded  retaliation, 
that  the  punishment  ought  to  be  inflicted  on  the  leader 
of  the  party  by  which  the  murder  was  committed,  and 
that,  if  he  should  not  be  given  np,  an  officer  equal  in 
rank  to  Gap^n  Huddy  ought  to  be  selected  by  lot  from 
the  British  prisoners. 

A  representation  of  the  lau^ts  was  acoordingly  sent  to  capttii 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  with  a  demand  for  the  surrender  of 
Lippencot.  This  demand  not  bdng  oomplied  with,  an 
officer  was  designated  for  retaliation.  The  b>t  fell  upon 
Captain  Asgill,  a  y<mng  man  only  nketeen  yeais  old, 
who  was  then  a  prisoner  at  Lancaster  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  affair  was  in  suspense  for  several  montbs.  Although 
lippencot  was  not  delivered  up,  yet  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
and  his  successor  Sir  Guy  Carieton,  not   only   disavowed 

French,  will  henceforth  be  added  a  sentiment  of  affection  and  attach- 
ment, which  is  a  just  return  for  the  attentions  our  officers  have  received 
firom  yon,  and  for  the  progress  they  hove  made  in  tiieir  profession  by 
eerviBg  under  your  orders."  Br.  fVanklia  wrote  also,  m  a  letter  to 
Mc  Liviagstoo,  the  aecretaty  of  for^ga  aiain^  dated  at  Paasy,  March 
4tL  *^  The  French  officers,  who  have  returned  to  France  this  winter, 
speak  of  our  people  in  the  handsomest  and  kindest  manner ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  desire  in  many  of  the  young  noblemen  to  go  over  to  fight 
fbr  as;  there  is  no  restraining  some  of  them.;  and  stveral  changes  in 
the  oAoen  of  tMr  anny  have  laksa  |rfeee  m  ■oosseqasiice.'' 
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oHApm   the  act  as  having  been  done  withovt  anlhorityy  b«t  repro- 
"^*      bated  it  with  tinmeamired  Bererity.     The  subject  was  re- 
1788.     ferred  by  them  to  a  conrt-inartia],  and  lippenoot  was  tried. 
Trtai  or       From  the  derelopements  it  appeared,  that  the  guilt  of  the 
uppmeou    ijangaction  rested  mainly   with  the  Board  of  Associated 
Loyalists  in  New  York,  and  that  Lippeneot  acted  in  con- 
formity with   what  he  believed  to  be  the  orders  of  the 
board.     Hence  he  was  acquitted,  as  not  pioperiy  answ^w 
able  for  the  crime  of  the  act. 
Aicm  When  these  circumstance  were  made  known,  the  whole 

matter  was  laid  before  Congress.  CSonsidering  the  ground 
taken  by  the  British  commanders  in  disavowing  and  cen- 
suring the  act,  added  to  the  irresponsible  nature  of  Lip* 
pencot's  conduct.  General  Washington  inclined  to  release 
Captain  Asgill,  and  was  disappointed  and  dissatisfied  at 
the  delay  of  Congress  in  coming  to  a  decision  on  the 
subject.  Meanwhile  the  mother  of  Asgill,  already  borne 
down  with  fismiily  afflictions,  which  were  increased  by  the 
impending  fate  of  her  son,  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  of  in- 
tercession to  the  French  ministry.  This  was  shown  to 
the  King  and  Ctueen ;  and  it  wrought  so  much  on  their 
feelings,  that  Count  de  Tergennes  by  their  direction  wrote 
to  General  Washington,  soliciting  the  liberation  of  AsgilL 
Although  this  ccmimunication  arrived  aftas  it  had  been 
determined  not  to  insist  on  retaliation,  yet  it  had  the  effect 
to  hasten  the  proceedings  of  Congress,  and  by  their  order 
Captain  Asgill  was  set  at  liberty. 
Army  Little  *  progress  was  made  by  the  States  in  filling  up 

TSUnj^  their  quotas  of  troops.  When  General  Washington  arrived 
in  camp,  the  whole  number  of  effective  men  in  the  ncnth- 
em  army  was  somewhat  short  of  ten  thousand ;  nor  was 
it  much  increased  afterwards.  In  fact,  after  the  capitula- 
tion at  Yorktown,  the  conviction  was  nearly  universal, 
that  the  war  would  not  be  pursued  any  further  in  the 
United  States.  The  recruiting  service  consequently  lan- 
guished. Relieved  from  danger,  and  worn  out  with  their 
long  toils  and  sacrifices,  the  people  were  slow  to  perceivOi 
that  large  preparati<ms  would  be  the  means  of  procuring 
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better  terns  of  peaee,  ud  Meiaad  eoHtiDted  with  the  pfecK 

eat  pioepects.    Newi^  ammd  in  the  first  psirt  of  May^      ^'^- 


which  indieated  an  wffpmmbitkg  ehange  in  the  Brttisb  cab-  if  89- 
ioet)  and  lymptoma  of  paoifio  measmes.  Feadul  of  the 
efiidct  which  this  inleUigence  might  ptoduoe,  Washington 
took  occaaion  to  esptess  his  own  sendments  without  ro^ 
serve  in  a  ciiecdar  letter,  whi4h  he  was  just  at  that  time 
ctospatoUng  to  the  governors  of  the  States. 

**  Upon  the  most  mature  deliberation  I  can  bestow,''  he  washniftM 
obsoircd,  "  I  am  obliged  to  declare  it  as  my  candid  opin-  toroMTuM 
ion,  Chat  the  measures  of  the  enemy  in  all  their  views^  tiieirapauij. 
so  ftur  as  they  reiqpect  America,  ate  merely  delusory  (they  mu  a. 
having  no  serious  intention  to  admit  our  independence 
upon  its  true  jHrinciplM),  and  are  calculated  to  ^iet  the 
minds  of  their  own  people,  and  reconcile  them  to  the  con*- 
tinuance  of  the  war ;  while  they  are  meant  to  amuse  the 
country  into  a  false  idea  of  peace,  to  dncw  ns  o£f  from 
our  connexion  with  France,  and  to  luU  us  into  a  state 
of  security  and  inactivity,  which  having  tabnli  place,  the 
ministry  will  be  left  to  prosecute  the  wair  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  with  greater  vigor  and  effect.  Even  if  the 
nation  and  Parliament  are  really  in  earnest  to  obtain  peace 
with  America,  it  will  ttndoabte<Uy  be  wisdom  in  us  to 
meet  them  with  great  caution  and  ctreumi^ection,  and 
by  all  means  to  keep  our  arms  firm  in  our  hands,  and, 
instead  of  relaxing  <me  iota  in  our  exertiona,  rather  to 
spring  forward  with  redoubled  vigor,  that  we  may  take 
the  advantage  of  every  £ivorable  opportunity,  until  our 
wishes  are  fully  obtained.  No  naticm  ever  yet  suftred 
in/  treaty  by  preparing,  even  in  the  moment  of  negotiation, 
most  vigorously  for  the  fieM." 

The  discontents  of  the  offices  and  soldiers,  respecting  Dtoeoatent 
the  anearages  of  their  pay,  had  for  some  time  increased ; 
and,  thence  being  now  a  piospect,  that  the  army  woiild 
tdtimately  be  disbanded  without  an  adequate  provision  by 
Congress  for  meeting  the  claims  of  the  troops,  these  dis- 
contents manifested  themselves  in  audible  murmurs  and 
comfdaints,  which  foreboded  serious  consequences.  But 
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OBAPTBB  a  spirit  still  more  to  be  draaded  -was  jncvetly  at  w«nk.  In 
"^'  reflecting  on  the  limited  pbven  of  Oongfess^  and  on  the 
178  8.  backwardness  of  the  States  to  oomply  with  the  most  efr* 
sential  requisitions,  eren  in  support  of  their  own  interestSi 
many  of  the  officers  were  led  to  look  for  the  cajiise  in 
the  form  of  govemmenty  and  to  (Ustmat  the  stability  of 
republican  institutions.  So  &r  were  they  earned  by  their 
fears  and  speculations,  that  they  meditated  the  estahliah*- 
ment  of  a  new  and  more  energetic  system.  A  colonel 
in  the  army,  of  a  highly  respectable  chanu^ter,  and  aomo- 
what  advanced  in  life,  was  made  the  oigan  for  communi- 
cating their  sentiments  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  In  a 
letter  elaborately  and  skilfully  written^  a£ter  describing  the 
gloomy  state  of  affidrs,  the  financial  difficulties,,  and  the 
innumemble  embarrassments  in  which  the  country  had 
been  inyolved  during  the  war,  on  account  of  its  defective 
political  organization,  the  writer  adds ; 
BiwiMtioB  ^^  This  must  have  shown  to  all,  at)d  to  military  men  in 
SII!lf.'SfJ^  particular,  the  weakness  of  republics,  and  the  exertions 
the  army  have  been  ^ble  to  make  by  being  under  a  prop- 
er head.  Therefore  I  little  doubt,  that,  when  the  benefits 
of  a  mixed  government  are  pointed  out,  and  duly  consid- 
ered, such  will  be  readily  adopted.  In  this  case  it  /Will| 
I  believe,  be  uncontroverted,  that  the  same  abilities,  which 
have  led  us  through  difficulties,  apparently  insurmountable 
by  human  power,  to  victory  and  glory,  those  qualities,  that 
have  merited  and  obtained  the  universal  este^n  and  ven- 
eration of  an  army,  would  be  most  likely  to  ccxiduct  and 
direct  us  in  the  smoother  paths  of  peace.  Some  people 
have  so  connected  the  ideas  of  tyranny  and  monarchy, 
as  to  find  it  very  difficult  to  separate  them.  It  may 
therefore  be  requisite  to  give  the  head  of  such  a  con- 
stitution, as  I  propose,  some  title  apparently  mora  moder- 
ate ;  but,  if  all  other  things  were  once  adjusted,  I  believe 
strong  arguments  might  be  pcodttced  for  admitting  the 
title  of  King,  which  I  omceive  would  be  attended  with 
some  material  advantages." 


edln  the 
United 
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To  this  G«iimuiiealioOy  as  uiisxptetod  as  it  was  ex-  CBAPna 
traoidinary  in    its   contents,  Washington   replied  as   Ibl-       ^^' 
lows.  1782. 

"Newtmrff,  92  May,  1789. 
«BlB, 

''  With  a  mixture  of  great  surprise  and  astooislimenti  I  wadiinc- 
faaye  read  with  attention  the  sentiments  you  have  sub* 
mitted  to  my  perusal.  Be  assured.  Sir,  no  oecurrence  in 
the  course  of  the  war  has  giren  me  more  painful  sensa- 
tions, than  your  information  of  there  being  such  ideas 
existing  in  the  army,  as  you  hare  expressed,  and  I  must 
▼iew  with  abhorrence  and  reprehend  with  severity.  For 
die  present,  the  communication  of  them  will  rest  in  my 
own  bosom,  unless  some  further  agitation  of  the  matter 
shall  make  a  disclosure  necessary. 

'^I  am  much  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  part  of  my 
conduct  could  have  given  encouragement  to  an  address, 
which  to  me  seems  big  with  the  greatest  mischiefs,  that 
can  befall  my  country.  If  I  am  not  deceived  in  the 
knowledge  of  myself,  you  could  not  have  found  a  person 
to  whom  your  schemes  are  more  disagreeable.  At  the 
same  time,  in  justice  to  my  own  feelings,  I  must  add, 
that  no  man  possesses  a  more  sincere  wish  to  see  ample 
justice  done  to  the  army  than  I  do;  and,  as  far  as  my 
powers  and  influence,  in  a  constitutional  way,  extend, 
they  shall  be  employed  to  the  utmost  of  my  abilities  to 
effect  it,  should  there  be  any  occasion.  Let  me  cotgure 
you,  then,  if  you  have  any  regard  for  your  country,  con- 
cern for  yourself  or  posterity,  (xt  tespeci  for  me,  to  banish 
these  thoughts  firom  your  mind,  and  nevor  communicate, 
as  from  yourself  or  any  one  else,  a  sentiment  of  the  Uke 
nature.    I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

'^GsOReE   WiL8BIll0TOJBr." 

Such  was  the  language  of  Washington,  when,  at  the 
head  of  his  army  and  at  the  height  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  it  was  proposed  to  him  to  become  a  king. 
After  this  indignant  reidy   and   stem  rebuke,   it  is   not; 
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eBA.mai   probttlde  thai  any  fiurther  advances  wen  mode  to  Um  on 
"^-       the  subject. 

1782.  gjy  Qjjy  Carleton  arrived  at  New  York  early  in  Ifafy, 
BirGny  and  supQisoded  Sir  Henry  Clinton  as  commander  of  the 
rivwta  British  armies  in  America.  His  first  letter  to  Wadiington 
was  paoific'  in  its  tone,  and  diewed,  diot  ai  least  a  tem- 
porary change  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  of  Padiar 
ment  respecting  the  principles  on  which  the  war  had 
been  conducted,  and  the  policy  of  continuing  it.  Nodi* 
ing  of  a  positive  nature  was  communicated,  however,  till 
the  beginning  of  August,  when  Sir  Guy  Oarleton  again 
N^gotiatiou  wrote,  that  he  was  authorized  to  give  notice,  that  negotiflr 
tions  for  a  general  peace  had  commenced  at  Paris,  and 
that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  would  be  con- 
ceded  as  a  preliminary  step.  From  this  time,  tfaerefEoe, 
preparations  for  war  ceased,  and  no  further  acts  of  hostility 
were  committed  by  either  party.  It  not  being  oeetdoi^ 
nevertheless,  that  the  negotiations  would  actually  result  in 
peace,  no  part  of  the  American  army  was  dismissed,  bat 
the  posture  of  defence  was  maintained  with  the  same 
caution  and  vigilance  as  before. 
Depurtnueor  The  FveDch  troops  had  c<»itinned  in  Virginia  since  the 
troopi.  capitulation  at  Yorktown.  They  marched  ta  Hudscm's 
September.  RivoT,  and  fovmod  a  junction  with  the  fiirces  under  Wash- 
ington about  the  middle  of  September.  The  two  armies 
had  been  encamped  on  the  east  side  of  the-  river  mar 
Yerplanck's  Point  more  than  a  month,  when  the  Flench 
marched  to  Boston,  where  a  fleet  was  ready  to  receive 
them,  and  sailed  before  the  end  of  Decembw,  having  been 
in  the  country  two  years  and  a  half.  The  Baton  da  Tionie* 
nil  commanded  the  troops  when  they  went  on  board  the 
fleet  at  Boston.  The  Count  de  Rochambeau,  accompanied 
by  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  sailed  some  days  later  from 
Baltimore.* 

*  On  the  15tb  of  July  a  conferenoe  was  held  between  Wft9hiiigtoi| 
and  Count  de  Rochambeau,  respecting  the  future  operations  of  the 
campaign.  As  no  instructions  had  been  received  from  the  French 
court,  it  was  not  in  tiie  power  of  Count  de  Rochaaibeliu  to  give  any 
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Genend  WaBhington  had  drawn  the  larger  part  of  hia  cnurm 
army  down   the  rirer   to  Yerplanck's   Point,  more   aa  a      ^^' 
mark  of  eoorteay  to  the  alUed  tioopa  in  meeting  them    I76a. 
there,  than  for  any  military  object ;  and,  after  their  de** 
parture,  he  returned  to  his  former  encampment  at  New* 
barg,   where   head^quartera  continued  till  the  army  was 
disbanded. 

The  winter  being  a  season  of  inactivity,  and  the  pros«  SISH^ 
pect  of  peaoe  becoming  every  day  less  donbtful,  the  offi-  ^^'^^ 
cers  and  soldiers  had  leisure  to  reflect  on  thdr  situation, 
and  to  look  forward  to  the  condition  awaiting  them  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  When  they  compared  their  long  services 
and  sufferings  with  the  sacrifices  of  those,  who  had  been 
migaged  only  in  the  pursuits  of  private  life,  and  with  th# 
rewards  hitherto  received,  they  felt  that  they  had  daimsi 
as  well  on  the  gratitude  and  generosity,  as  on  the  justice 
of  their  country.  At  the  same  time,  various  cirsumstances 
conspired  to  make  them  apprehensive,  that  these  claims 
would  neither  be  adequately  met  nor  duly  estimaiedL 
Congress  had  no  funds;  the  States  were  extremely  back* 
ward  in  applying  the  only  remedy  by  an  effectual  system 
of  taxation ;  and  the  resource  of  foreign  loans  was  nearly 
exfaansted.  It  was  natural,  that  Ais  state  of  things,  added 
to  long  arrearages  of   pay,  an^    accounts   unsettled  and 

decided  inforaMtion  m  to  the  time  a  Fven«h  flset  misht  bo  ezpectod 
on  the  coast  from  the  West  Indies,  or  iti  su^ngth  when  arrived.  He 
had  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  it  would  come  to  the  northward ; 
and,  as  the  sickly  season  was  approaching  in  Virginia,  he  had  put  his 
troops  voder  marching  orders  about  the  1st  of  July,  and  expected  they 
voQld  reach  Baltimore  befi»e  the  ead  of  the  month.  It  was  asieed, 
therefore,  t^t  the  French  anny  should  remain  a  fbw  days  at  Baltimore, 
till  further  instructions  or  intelligence  should  be  received,  and  that^ 
unless  special  reasons  might  appear  to  the  contrary,  the  army  should 
continiie  its  march  northwardly,  and  join  the  American  forces  on  the 
Hadson.  Tins  plan  was  tfaooght  advisaUe,  moreover,  to  prevent  Sir 
Ghqr  Carieton  from  sending  detachments  firon  New  York  to  Jamaica, 
where  they  might  be  turned  against  the  French  in  the  West  Indies. 
An  elaborate  memoir,  pointing  out  various  plans  of  a  campaign,  was 
presented  by  General  Washington  to  Count  de  Rocban^ean,  who 
fsnsaided  it  to  the  F^Bsnck  toort 
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OHAHW   without  any  security  for  a  futote    liipiidation  of   thfom^ 
^"^'       Aould  cause  much  excitement  and  concern. 
1783.         iirj^Q  judge  rightly  of  the  motives,  which  produced  this 
Smm^to*  ^^^^^  temper  in  the  army,  it  will  be  necessary  to  recol- 
iiitettmj.  lect  that  the  resolution  of  October,  1780,  granting   half- 
pay  for  life  to  the  officers,  stood  on  the  mere  faith  of  a 
government  possessing   no  funds,  which  would  enable  it 
to  perform  its  engagements.     Prom  requisitions  alone,  to 
be    made   on  sovereign    states,    were   the   su^qplies  to  be 
drawn,  which  should  satisfy  these  meritorious  public  credi- 
tors ;  and  the  ill  success  attending  these  requisitions,  while 
the  dangers  of  war  were  still  impending,  furnished  melan^ 
choly  presages  of  their  unproductiveness  in  time  of  peace. 
In  addition   to  this  reflection,   of  itself  sufficient  to  dis- 
turb the  tranquillity  at  first  occasioned  by  this  resolutioii, 
there  were  other  considerations  of  decisive  influence. 

^'  The  dispositions  manifested  by  Congress  were  so  un- 
friendly to  the  half-pay  establishment,  as  to  extinguish 
the  hope,  that  any  funds  they  might  acquire  would  be 
applied  to  that  object.  Since  the  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion, the  articles  of  confederation,  which  required  the 
concurrence  of  nine  States  to  any  act  appropriating  pubtic 
money,  had  been  adopted;  and  nine  States  had  never 
been  in  favor  of  the  measure.  Should  the  requisitions 
of  Congress  therefore  be  respected,  or  should  permanent 
ftands  be  granted  by  the  States,  the  prevailing  sentiment 
of  the  nation  was  too  hostile  to  the  compensation,  which 
had  been  stipulated,  to  leave  a  probability  that  it  would 
be  substantially  made.  This  was  not  merely  the  senti- 
ment of  the  individuals  then  administering  the  govern- 
ment, which  might  change  with  a  change  of  men.  It 
was  known  to  be  the  sense  of  the  States  they  represent- 
ed ;  and  ccmsequently  the  hope  could  not  be  indulged, 
that,  on  this  subject,  a  future  Congress  would  be  more 
just,  or  would  think  more  liberally.  As,  therefore,  the 
establishment  of  that  independence,  for  which  they  had 
fought  and  suflered,  appeared  to  become  more  certain,  as 
the  end  of  their  toils  approached,  the  officen  became  more 
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attentive  to  their  own  sitiiatioii ;  and  the  iaqoietude  of  the 
anny  increased  with  tibe  propreas  of  the  negotiation  of 
peace"* 

In  the  month  of  December,  the  officers  in  camp  deter-  ^JJ^^l^^ 
mined  to  address  Congress  on  the  subject  of  their  griey-  ^^ 
ances.  A  memorial  was  accordingly  drown  up,  which 
was  understood  to  express  the  sentiments  of  the  army. 
It  contained  a  representation  of  the  money  actually  due 
to  tbem,  a  proposal  that  the  half-pay  for  life  should  be 
commuted  for  a  specific  sum,  and  a  request  that  ae<- 
curity  should  be  given  by  the  government  for  fulfilling 
its  engagements.  The  commutation  it  was  believed  would 
be  more  generally  aoceptable  to  the  public  than  half-pay 
for  life,  which  had  always  been  opposed  by  a  strong  party 
as  favoring  the  id^  of  a  pension  list  and  a  privileged 
class,  and  as  hostile  to  republican  institutions.  Three  c^l- 
cers  were  deputed  as  a  committee  to  carry  this  memorial 
to  Ck>ngress,  and  instructed  to  use  their  endeavors  to  ob- 
tain for  it  a  successful  hearing. 

The  dissensions,  which  had  long  existed  in  Congress,  Prooaedinn 
were  brought  to  bear  on  this  subject.    Many  of  the  mem-  m  ui«  mo- 
bers  were  disposed  to  do  ample  justice  to  the  army,  and  oamn* 
to   all  other    public   creditors,   by  a/<saming  their  claims  JtMarysA. 
as  a  Continental  charge,  and  providing  for  the  settlement 
of   them   by  a  Continental   fimd   and  securities ;   while 
others,  jealous  of  state  rights  and   state  sovereignty,  di»- 
^>proved  this  course,  and  urged  the  plan  of  referring  un- 
settled accounts  to  the  respective  States.     Congress  took 
the  memorial  into  consideration,  and  passed  resolves  in- 
definite in  their  character,  and  not  such  as  were  likely  to 
answer  the  expectations  or  quiet  the  uneasiness  of  the 
army.     The  claims  of  public  creditors  were  recognised, 
but  no  scheme  was  suggested  for  establishing  funds,  or 
giving  security.    On  an  estimate  of  the  average  ages  of 
the  officers,  it   was  decided,  that  half-pay  for   life  was 
equivalent  to  five   years'  whole  pay  ;    but  the  requisite 

•  Mambmj.'8  Lift  qf  WMimgUm,  Vol  IV.  p.  58a 
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CHAFTB  number  ot  nine  States  ooqM  not  be  obtained  in  ftror 
"^'       of   the    commutation.      Apprehending  a  defeat,   if    they 


^^^''  pressed  the  subject,  and  hoping  that  the  Yote  would  ulti- 
mately be  carried,  the  ccmmiittee  thought  it  prudent  to 
delay  further  proceedings,  and  one  of  them  returned  to 
camp  with  a  letter  containing  a  report  of  what  had  been 
done. 
^•wb|pg  The    representations   thus  communicated  were  by  no 

^^  means  satisfactory  to  the  officers.  Disappointed  and  irri- 
tated, many  of  them  were  for  resorting  to  measures,  which 
should  convince  Congress,  not  only  of  the  justice  of  their 
demands,  but  of  their  resolution  to  enforce  them.  Hence 
originated  the  famous  Newburg  Addresses.  At  a  private 
consultation  of  several  officers  it  was  agreed,  that  a  meet- 
ing of  the  general  and  field  officers,  a  commissioned  offi- 
cer from  each  company,  and  a  delegate  firom  the  medical 
staff,  ought  to  be  called  for  the  purpose  of  passing  a  series 
of  resolutions,  which  should  be  forwarded  to  their  com- 
mittee at  Congress.  On  the  10th  of  March  a  notification 
to  this  effect  was  circulated  in  camp,  fixing  the  time  and 
stating  the  object.  The  same  day  an  anonymous  ad- 
dress to  the  army  was  sent  out,  written  in  a  strain  of 
passionate  and  stirring  eloquence,  and  extremely  well 
suited  to  excite  the  feelings  and  rouse  the  spirit  of  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended.  Foreseeing  the  fatal  con- 
sequences that  might  result  from  an  assembling  of  the 
officers  under  such  circumstances,  and  at  the  same  time 
deeply  impressed  with  the  justice  of  their  complaints  and 
the  reality  of  their  wrongs,  Wadiington  had  a  ddicate 
task  to  perform ;  bat  he  executed  it  with  his  charaoteristie 
decision,  firmness,  and  wisdom.  He  sought  rather  to 
guide  and  control  the  proceedings  thus  begun,  than  to 
check  or  discountenance  them  by  any  act  of  severity. 
Maetiiifor  In  general  orders  the  next  morning,  after  censuring 
■ppoiBttd.  the  anonymous  p^wr  and  invitation  as  irregular  and  dis- 
u.  orderiy,  he  appointed  a  day  and  hour  for  the  meeting  of 
the  officers,  when  they  might  '^  devise  what  further 
measures  ought  to  be  adopted,  as  most  rational,  and  best 
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calculated  to  attain  the  object  in  view."    This  was  fol-  ohaptie 
lowed  by  another    anonjrmous   address,  in  a  tone  more       ^^^ 
subdued    than   the   former,    but  expressing  similar  senti-     1783. 
ments,  and  representing  the  orders  as   favorable  to  the 
purpose  desired,  the  time  of  meeting  only  being  changed. 
The  Commander-in-chief,  however,  took  care  to  frustrate 
the  design  of  this  interpretation  by  conversing  individually 
with  those  officers  in  whom,  he  had  the  greatest  confi- 
dence, setting  before  them  in  a  strong  light  the  danger 
that  would  attend  a  rash  or  precipitate  act  in  such  a  crisis, 
inculcating    moderation,  and  using  his  utmost  efforts  to 
a{q)ease  their  discontents,  and  persuade  them  to  deliber- 
ate  without    passion,    and   under  a  deep  conviction  that 
the  vital  interests  of  their  country  were  involved  in  the 
measures  they  should  adopt 

When  the  officers  were  assembled  at  the  time  appoint-  ^<;*>^jr 
ed,  Greneral  Washington  addressed  them  in  very  impressive  toiuom- 
terms,  reminding  them  of  the  cause  for  which  they  had 
taken  up  arms,  the  fidelity  and  constancy  with  which 
they  had  hitherto  devoted  themselves  to  that  cause,  and 
the  sacred  trust  which  was  still  reposed  in  them  as  the 
defenders  of  their  country's  liberty ;  appealing  to  the  hon- 
or and  patriotism,  by  which  they  had  so  nobly  and  gen- 
erously shown  themselves  to  be  actuated  in  the  perils  of 
the  field,  and  amidst  the  unexampled  sufferings  of  a  pro- 
tracted war;  and  imploring  them  not  to  cast  a  shade  over 
the  glory  they  had  acquired,  nor  tarnish  their  well-earned 
reputation,  nor  lessen  their  dignity,  by  an  intemperate  or 
indiscreet  act  at  the  moment  when  the  great  object  of 
their  toils  was  achieved,  and  the  world  was  loud  in  its 
praise  of  their  valor,  fortitude,  and  success.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  equity  of  their  claims,  and  the  reasonableness 
of  their  complaints;  but  he  dejNrecated  the  idea,  that  on 
this  account  they  should  distrust  the  plighted  faith  of 
their  country,  or  the  intentions  of  Congress;  expressing 
his  firm  belief,  that,  before  they  should  be  disbanded, 
every  thing  would  be  adjusted  to  their  satisfaction;  and 
pledging  himself,  from  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  their  past 
46  1-2 
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senrices,  and  from  the  atUcfaiMiit  he  fdt  to  ui  ttmy ^ 
which  had  adhered  to  him  in  every  ricimtude  of  fortmei 
to  emj^oy  ail  his  abilities  and  hb  beat  exertions  to  pto« 
cure  for  them  complete  justiee,  as  far  as  it  could  \m 
done  consistently  with  the  grestt  dirty  he  owed  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  authority  which  every  citizen  was 
bound  to  respect. 

After  speaking  the6e  sentiments,  and  others  of  a  similar 
tendency,  suited  to  soothe  their  feelings  and  in^iire  oon^ 
fidence,  he  retired  from  the  assembly.  The  deiiberatkm 
of  the  officers  was  short,  and  their  dsfcisioB  pron^  and 
unanimous.  They  passed  resolutions,  thanking  the  OanH 
mander-in-chief  for  the  ooorse  be  had  pursuedi  and  ex* 
pressire  of  their  unabated  attachment ;  and  also  dsclarhig 
their  unshaken  reliance  on  the  good  &ith  of  Congress  and 
their  country,  and  a  determination  to  bear  with  patience 
their  grievances  till  in  due  time  they  should  be  redressed. 
A  full  account  of  the  transactions  was  tianaiitted  lo 
Congress  and  published  in  their  joumab. 

The  incidents  are  clearly  and  briefly  related  by  Oenenl 
Washington  in  a  letter  to  Governor  Harrison  of  Yirgiiiiay 
written  immediately  after  their  occurrence. 
wadiioff-  '^Tou  have  not  been  unacquainted,  I  dare  say,  with 

S^^Imi^  the  fears,  the  hopes,  the  apprehensions,  and  the  ezpecta* 
tions  of  the  army,  relative  to  the  i^rovidon  which  is  to 
be  made  for  them  hereafter.  Although  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  integrity  of  Congress,  and  a  beli^  that  the  public 
would  finally  do  justice  to  all  its  servants  and  give  an 
indisputable  security  for  the  payment  of  the  half-^y  of 
the  officers,  had  kept  them  amidst  a  variety  of  sufferings 
tolerably  quiet  and  contented  for  two  or  three  years  past  ,• 
yet  the  total  want  of  pay,  the  little  prospect  of  receiving 
any  from  the  unpromising  state  of  the  public  finances, 
and  the  absolute  aversion  of  the  States  to  establish  any 
Continental  funds  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  due  to 
the  army,  did  at  the  close  of  the  last  campaign  exdte 
greater  discontents,  and  threaten  more  serious  and  alann* 
ing  consequences,  than  it  is  easy  for  me  to  describe  or 
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]rou  to  eonoeiTe.     Happily  fat  us,  the  offieen  of  higfaaat  OHAm 
rank  and  graateat  oonsidbratioiQ  interpoaed ;  fod  it  waa  de-       "^' 
termiiiad  to  address  Ooagiesa  in  an  humble,  patfaetici  and    1783. 
explicit  manner. 

^^  While  the  soToieign  power  appeared  perfectly  well  niiopiiiioii 
disposed  to  do  jostice,  it  was  diacoTered  that  the  States  b»f  xi. 
would  enable  them  to  do  nothing ;  and,  in  this  state  of 
affiurs,  and  after  some  time  apent  on  the  business  in 
Philadelphia,  a  report  was  made  by  the  delegates  of  the 
army,  giving  a  detail  of  the  proceedings.  Before  thie 
eould  be  fully  communicated  to  the  troops,  while  the 
minds  of  all  were  in  a  peculiar  state  of  inquietude  and 
irritation,  an  anonymous  writer,  though  he  did  not  step 
£9rth  and  gire  his  name  bcMty  to  the  world,  sent  into 
circulation  an  address  to  the  officers  of  the  army,  whichi 
in  point  of  composition,  in  elegance  and  force  of  exprea- 
sion,  has  rarely  been  equalled  in  the  English  language, 
and  in  which  the  dreadful  altematiye  was  proposed,  of 
relinquishing  the  sendee  in  a  body  if  the  war  continued, 
or  retaining  their  arms  in  caae  of  peace,  until  Congress 
should  comply  with  all  their  demands.  At  the  same 
time,  and  at  the  moment  when  their  minds  were  iur 
flamed  by  the  most  pathetic  representaUons,  a  general 
meeting  of  the  officers  was  summoned  by  another  anony- 
mous production. 

''It  is  impossible  to  say  what  would  have  been  the 
consequences,  had  the  author  succeeded  in  his  first  plans. 
But,  measures  having  been  taken  to  postpone  the  meet* 
ing,  so  as  to  give  time  for  cool  reflection  and  couDterac* 
tion,  the  good  sense  of  the  officers  has  terminated  this 
affair  in  a  manner,  which  reflects  the  greatest  glory  on 
themselves,  and  demands  the  highest  eziNressions  of  grati- 
tude from  their  country." 

Thus,   by  the   prudent  measures  of  the  Commander-  Tmiqiiflmr 
in-chief,  the  excitement  was  allayed,  and  tranquillity  was  SS  pra    ^ 
restored    to  the  army.     Nor  did  he  delay  to  fulfil  the 
pledge  he  had  made,  writing  to  Congress  with  an  earnest* 
ness  and  force  of  a^ument,   which  showed  him  to  be 
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GHAFRB  moved  not  less  by  his  feelingSi  than  by  a  sense  of  duty 
"^*  in  asserting  the  rights  and  jost  claims  of  those,  who,  to 
1783.  |i3e  his  own  words,  ''had  so  long,  so  patiently,  and  so 
cheerfully  suffered  and  fought  under  his  direction,"  and 
urging  a  speedy  decision  in  their  fiiror.  His  representa- 
tions and  i^peals  were  not  disregarded*  The  subject 
was  again  considered  in  Congress,  and  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  States  voted  for  the  commutation  of  half-pay,  and 
for  the  other  provisions  solicited  by  the  officers  in  their 
memorial.* 

NmoT  In  a  few  dajrs  the  joyful  news  arrived,  that  a  pfelim- 

inary  treaty  of  peace  had  been  signed  at  Paris.  The 
intelligence  was  brought  in  a  French  vessel  fiN>m  Cadiz, 
with  a  letter  firom  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was 
then  at  that  place  preparing  for  an  expedition  to  the 
West  Indies  under  Count  d'Estaing.  Shortly  afterwards 
Sir  Guy  Carleton  communicated  the  same,  as  from  official 
authority,  and  announced  a  cessation  of  hostilities.  A  pro- 
clamation to  this  effect  was  made  to  the  American  army 
on  the  19th  of  April,  precisely  eight  years  from  the  day 
on  which  the  first  blood  was  shed  in  this  memorable  con- 
test at  Lexington. 

Although  the  military  labors  of  Greneral  Washington 
were  now  drawing  to  a  close,  in  the  attainment  of  the 
great  object  to  which  he  had  devoted  himself  with  an 
ardor,  constancy,  endurance,  and  singleness  of  purpose, 
that  had  never  been  surpassed  by  any  commander,  yet 
his  anxiety  for  the  future  was  scarcely  diminished.  The 
love  of  liberty,  which  had  prompted  him  to  such  trials 
and  disinterested  exertions  in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
was  equally  alive  to  the  success  of  that  cause  in  building 
up  the  fabric  of  freedom  on  a  firm  and  durable  basis. 

*  The  asonymoufl  addrestef  were  fhim  the  pen  of  Major  John  Arm- 
strong, at  that  time  an  atd-de-camp  to  General  Gates.  They  were 
written  at  the  request  of  several  officers,  who  believed  that  the  tardy 
proceedings  of  Congress,  and  the  reluctance  of  that  body  to  recognise 
the  claims  of  the  public  creditors,  called  for  a  more  decided  ejqNree- 
■ion  of  the  sentiroents  of  the  army. 
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In  a  letter  to  Colonel  Hamilton,  who  was  then  a  dele*  oHAPm 
gate  in  Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York,  he  said;      "^* 
^'My  wish  to  see  the  union  of   these  States  established     1783. 
upon  liberal  and  permanent  principles,  and  inclination   to  wwiuiit. 
contribute  my  mite  in  pointing  out  the  defects  of   the  mmrkaoa 
present    constitution,   are  equally   great.      All  my  private  theooaatnr. 
letters  have  teemed  with  these  sentiments,  and,  whenever    narehsi. 
this   topic  has  been  the  subject  of  conversation,   I  have 
endeavored  to  diffuse  and  enforce  them ;  but  how  toir  any 
further  essay  by  me  might  be  productive  of  the  wished- 
for  end,  or  appear  to  arrogate  more   than   belongs  to  me, 
depends  so  much  upon  popular  opinion,   and  the   temper 
and  dispositions  of  the  people,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  de- 
cide.    I  shall  be  obliged  to  you,  however,  for  the  thoughts, 
which  you  have  promised  me  on  this  subject,  and  as  soon 
as  you  can  make  it  convenient.     No  man  in  the  United 
States  is  or  can  be  more  deeply  impressed  with  the  ne- 
cessity   of  a  reform    in  our  present    confederation  than 
myself.      No  man  perhaps   has  felt  the  bad  effects  of  it 
more  sensibly;  &r  to  the  defects  thereof,  and  want  of 
power  in  Congress,  may  justly  be  ascribed  the  prolonga- 
tion of  the  war,  and  consequently  the  expenses  occasioned 
by  it     More  than  half  the  perplexities  I  have  experienced 
in  the  course  of  my  command,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
the  difficulties  and  distress  of  the  army,  have  had  their 
origin  here.     But  still,  the  prejudices  of  some,  the  designs 
of  others,  and  the  mere  machinery  of  the  majority,  make 
address    and    management    necessary    to  give  weight  to 
opinions,  which  are  to  combat  the  doctrines  of  those  dif- 
ferent classes  of  men  in  the  field  of  politics." 

To  Lafayette  he  wrote ;  ''  We  are  now  an  independent  utter  to 
people,  and  have  yet  to  learn  political  tactics.     We  are  ***^**'*' 
placed  among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  have  a  char-     ^^'^ 
acter    to  establish;   but  how   we   shall   acquit   ourselves 
time   must   discover.      The   probability  is  (at  least  I  fear 
it),  that  local  or  Stdte  politics  will  interfere  too  much  with 
the  more  liberal  and  extensive  plan  of  government,  which 
wisdom  and   foresight,   freed   from   the  mist  of  prejudice, 
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CHA?TEK  would  dictate ;  and  that  we  shall  be  guilty  of  many  blun- 
.  ^'^'  ders  in  treading  this  boundloes  theatre,  before  we  shall 
1783.  have  arrived  at  any  perfection  in  this  art;  in  a  word,  that 
the  experience,  which  is  purchased  at  the  price  of  diffi- 
culties and  distress,  will  alcme  convince  us,  that  the  honor, 
power,  and  true  interest  of  this  country  must  be  measured 
by  a  Continental  scale,  and  that  every  departure  there- 
from weakens  the  Union,  and  may  ultimately  break  the 
band  which  holds  us  together.  To  avert  these  evils,  to 
form  a  new  constituti<m,  that  will  give  consistency,  sta- 
bility, and  dignity  to  the  Union,  and  sufficient  powers  to 
the  great  council  of  the  nation  for  general  purposes,  is  a 
duty  incumbent  upon  every  man,  who  wishes  well  to  his 
country,  and  will  meet  with  my  aid  as  far  as  it  can  be 
rendered  in  the  pivate  walks  of  life." 
piaafbrs  The  preparation   of  a  plan  for  a  peace    establishment, 

luS^em.  which  had  been  solicited  by  Congress,  and  some  prelimi- 
nary arrangements  with  the  British  commander  in  regard 
to  the  evacuation  of  New  York,  occupied  him  several 
weeks.  For  these  latter  objects  he  had  a  personal  con- 
ference with  Sir  Guy  Carleton  at  Orangetown. 
circular  i«u        The  circular  letter,  which   he  wrote  to  the  governors 

tar  to  tlM 

of  the  States,  as  his  last  official  communication,  and  which 


juiMi.  was  designed  to  be  laid  before  the  several  legislatures,  is 
remarkable  for  its  ability,  the  deep  interest  it  manifests 
for  the  officers  and  soldiers,  who  had  fought  the  battles 
of  their  country,  the  soundness  of  its  principles,  and  the 
wisdom  of  its  counsels.  Four  great  points  he  aims  to 
enforce  as  essential  in  guiding  the  deliberations  of  every 
public  body,  and  as  claiming  the  serious  attention  of  eve- 
ry citizen,  namely,  an  indissoluble  union  of  the  States; 
a  sacred  regard  to  public  justice ;  the  adoption  of  a  proper 
military  peace  establishment ;  and  a  pacific  and  friendly 
disposition  among  the  people  of  the  States,  which  should 
induce  them  to  forget  local  prejudices,  and  incline  them 
to  mutual  concessions  for  the  advantage  of  the  community. 
These  he  calls  the  pillars  by  which  alone  independence 
and  national  character  can  be  supported.     On  each  of  these 
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topics  he  remarks  at  considerable  length,  with  a  felicity  ouptkb 
of  style  and  cogency  of  reasoning  in  all  reqpects  worthy       "^' 
of  the  subject    No  public  address  could  hare  been  better     ^^^^* 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  times ;  and  comings  from  sudh 
a  source,  its  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people  must 
have  been  efiectual  and  most  salutary. 

Many  of  the  troops  went  home  on  furlough;  and  Otea^  T^^JLid* 
end  Washington,  having  little  tq  do  in  camp  till  the  arri*- 
val  of  the  definitive  treaty,  resolved  to  employ  the  interval 
in  making  a  tour  to  the  northward,  for  the  double  purpose 
of  gratifying  his  curiosity  in  visiting  the  scenes  of  the 
late  military  operations  in  that  quarter,  and  of  ascertaining 
from  observation  the  natural  resources  of  the  country.  In 
company  with  Governor  Clinton  he  ascended  the  Hudson 
to  Albany,  and  proceeded  thence  over  the  battle-fields  of 
Saratoga,  as  far  as  Ticonderoga  and  Grown  Point.  Tump- 
ing then  to  the  Mohawk  River,  he  extended  his  journey 
westward  to  Fort  Schuyler.  He  was  absent  from  New* 
burg  nineteen  days.  Ever  regarding  the  condition  and 
affairs  of  his  country  on  a  comprehensive  scale,  and  fixing 
his  thoughts  on  its  importance  as  a  nation,  he  saw,  while 
on  this  tour,  the  immense  advantages  that  would  result 
from  a  water  communication  between  the  Hudson  and 
the  great  lakes,  and  believed  in  its  practicability.  His 
hopes  and  his  anticipations  have  since  been  realized  in 
the  magnificent  work,  opening  a  passage  for  boats  by  a 
canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie,  and  efiiBcted  by 
the  enterprise  and  wealth  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

When  he  returned  to  Newburg,  he  found  a  letter  from  AttoMto 
the  President  of  Congress,  asking  his  attendance  on  that  Prineetoiu 
assembly,  then  in  session  at  Princeton.  The  object  of 
this  request  was,  to  consult  him  on  the  arrangements  for 
peace,  and  other  public  concerns.  While  he  was  making 
preparations  to  leave  camp,  Congress  conferred  on  him 
new  honors.  It  was  voted  unanimously,  that  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Oeneral  Washington  should  be  erected  at 
the  place  where  the  residence  of  Congress  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  that  it  should  be  executed   by  the  best  artist 
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oHAPm  in  Europe,  under  the  superintendoice  of  the  Minist^  of 

"^'    ■  the  United  States  at  the  Court  of  Versailles.* 
1783.  Leaving  the  army  under  the  immediate  command  of 

AdJttwtj  General  Knox,  the  officers  higher  in  rank  haying  gone 
de&toTCoft-  home  by  permission,  Washington  obeyed  the  summons  of 
Congress,  and  went  to  Princeton,  where  he  was  intro- 
^'^^^  duced  into  the  assembly  while  in  session  by  two  of  the 
members  appointed  for  the  purpose.  He  was  then  ad- 
dressed by  the  President,  who  congratulated  him  on  the 
success  of  the  war,  in  which  he  had  acted  so  cons{»cu- 
ous  and  important  a  part.  ''In  other  nations,"  said  the 
President,  ''  many  have  performed  eminent  services,  for 
which  they  have  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  public.  But 
to  you.  Sir,  peculiar  praise  is  due.  Your  services  have 
been  essential  in  acquiring  and  establishing  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  your  country.  They  deserve  the 
grateful  acknowledgments  of  a  free  and  independent  na- 
tion." To  this  address  Washington  replied  in  the  pres- 
ence of  Congress,  and  then  retired.  A  house  was  jvo- 
vided  for  him  at  Rocky  Hill,  three  or  four  miles  from 
Princeton,  where  he  resided,  holding  conferences  from  time 

*  The  following  ia  the  description  of  this  statue,  as  contained  in  the 
Jonmals  of  Congress.  **  Resolved,  that  the  statae  be  of  bronie ;  the 
General  to  be  represented  in  a  Roman  dress,  holding  a  truncheon  in 
his  right  hand,  and  his  head  encircled  with  a  laurel  wreath ;  the  statue 
to  be  supported  by  a  marble  pedestal,  on  which  are  to  be  represented, 
in  haaso-rUievo^  the  following  principal  events  of  the  war,  in  which 
General  Washington  commanded  in  person;  namely,  the  evacuation  of 
Boston ;  the  capture  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton ;  the  battle  of  Prince- 
ton ;  the  action  of  Monmouth ;  and  thQ  surrender  of  York.  On  the  up- 
per part  of  the  front  of  the  pedestal  to  be  engraved  as  follows;  *T%e 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled^  ordered  this  statue  to  be  ereeied 
in  (he  year  of  our  Lord  1783,  tn  honor  qf  Cfeorge  Washington^  the  ittus' 
trious  Commander-in-chief  of  the  armies  qf  (he  United  States  of  Amaiea 
during  the  toar^  which  vindicated  and  secured  their  liberty,  sovereignty, 
and  independence^**  The  intention  of  this  resolve  was  not  fhlfilled 
But  Congress  have  recently  voted  a  colossal  statue  in  maible,  which  is 
to  be  executed  by  Greenough,  the  distingmshed  American  artist  at 
Florence.  It  is  to  occupy  the  centre  of  the  great-  rotunda  in  the  Cap- 
itol at  the  seat  of  the  national  legislature. 


to  the  Mrmy. 
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to  time  with  committees  and  members  o(  Congress,  and  eiupnea 
giving  counsel  on  such  subjects  as  were  referred  to  his      ^^' 
consideration.  1783. 

A  large  part  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  had  been  per-  DUwnding 
mitted  during  the  summer  to  retire  &om,  the  army  on  fur-  "^^' 
lough,  and  Ck>ngress  issued  a  proclamatioui  on  the  18th  of 
October,  discharging  them  from  further  service,  and  all 
others  who  had  been  engaged  to  serve  during  the  war. 
The  army  was  thus  in  effect  disbanded.  A  small  force 
only  was  retained,  consisting  of  such  troops  as  had  been 
enlisted  for  a  definite  time,  till  the  peace  establishment 
should  be  organized. 

This  proclamation  was  followed  by  General  Washing-  WMiuaf. 
ton's  farewell  address  to  the  army,  a  performance  not  less  w^r 
admirable  in  its  principles  and  its  objects,  than  his  circu- 
lar letter  to  the  States.  To  his  cordial  and  affectionate 
thanks  for  the  devotedness  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  to 
him  through  the  war,  and  for  the  manner  in  which  they 
had  discharged  their  duty,  he  adds  seasonable  advice  as 
to  their  conduct  in  resuming  the  character  of  private  citi- 
zens, and  in  contributing  to  the  support  of  civil  govern- 
ment. ''  Let  it  be  known  and  remembered,"  said  he, 
'^that  the  reputation  of  the  federal  armies  is  established 
beyond  the  reach  of  malevolence ;  and  let  a  consciousness 
of  their  achievements  and  fame  still  incite  the  men,  who 
composed  them,  to  honorable  actions;  under  the  persua- 
sion, that  the  private  virtues  of  economy,  prudence,  and 
industry,  will  not  be  less  amiable  in  civil  life,  than  the 
more  splendid  qualities  of  valor,  perseverance,  and  enter- 
prise were  in  the  field.  Every  one  may  rest  assured, 
that  much,  very  much,  of  the  future  happiness  of  the 
officers  and  men  will  depend  upon  the  wise  and  manly 
conduct,  which  shall  be  adopted  by  them  when  they  are 
mingled  with  the  great  body  of  the  community.  And, 
although  the  General  has  so  frequently  given  it  as  his 
opinion  in  the  most  public  and  explicit  manner,  that,  un* 
less  the  principles  of  the  Federal  Government  were  proper- 
ly supported,  and  the  powers  of  the  Union  increased,  the 
47  m2 
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•BAFrm  honor,  dignity,  and  justice  of  the  nation  would  be  lost  for 

^^'      ever;  yet  he  cannot  help  repeating,  on  thit  occasion,  so 

1783.     interesting  a  sentiment,  and  leaving  it  as  his  last  injunc* 

tion  to  every  officer  and  every  soldier,  who  may  view  the 

subject  in  the  same  serious  point  of  light,  to  add  his  best 

endeavors  to  those  of  his  worthy  fellow  citizens  towards 

effecting  these  great  and  valuable  purposes,  cm  which  our 

very  existence  as  a  nation  so  materially  depends." 

Sir  Gay  At  length   Sir  Ouy  Carleton  received  orders  from  the 

Carl«t(Mir»*         .    .  ^  ^^T  ^^     ,  i  ^ 

«^««  <*•  mmistry  to  evacuate  New  York,  and  gave  notice  to  Gren- 
«J^«w  eral  Washington  that  he  should  soon  be  ready  for  that 
event.  Delay  had  been  occasioned  by  the  want  of  tiane- 
ports  in  sufficient  numbers  to  send  to  Nova  Scotia  the 
refugees,  who  had  sought  protection  in  New  York  during 
the  war,  and  the  large  amount  of  gooda,  stores,  and  milir 
tary  sup|dies,  which  had  accumulated  in  that  city.  Many 
of  these  persons  would  gladly  have  remained  in  the  conn- 
try,  having  property  which  they  desired  to  recover,  and 
relatives  and  friends  whom  they  were  reluctant  to  aban- 
don ;  but  they  were  exiled  by  the  laws  of  the  States,  and 
could  not  be  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  a  residence  till 
these  laws  were  repealed. 
wiHditnfftM  Washington  repaired  to  West  Point,  to  which  place 
SfewYork.  ^^^^^  Kuox  had  drawu  the  tro(^,  that  still  remained 
in  the  service.  Arrangements  were  made  with  Governor 
Clinton,  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
by  which  the  city  was  to  be  delivered  into  his  charge. 
A  detachment  of  troops  marched  from  West  Point  to 
Haerlem,  and  was  joined  there  by  General  Washington 
and  Governor  Clinton.  In  the  morning  of  the  2fith  of  No- 
vember, they  advanced  to  the  upper  part  of  the  city, 
where  they  continued  till  one  o'clock,  when  the  British 
parties  retired  from  the  posts  in  that  quarter,  and  were 
followed  by  the  American  infrntry  and  artillery,  preceded 
by  a  corps  of  dragoons.  Meantime  the  British  troops  em- 
barked. Possession  being  thus  taken  of  the  dty,  the  mili- 
tary officers,  and  the  civil  officers  of  the  State,  made  a 
public    entry.      The  General  and  Governor  rode   at   the 
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head  of  the  pfooefluon  oil  horsebwk.  Then  oanie  in 
regular  anoceaaion  the  lieiilenaiit-goyienior  and  memben 
of  the  connoil,  Qeaeral  Knox  and  the  officers  of  the  army,  itaa, 
the  speaker  of  the  assonbly  and  citkens.  They  wece 
eaoorted  by  a  body  of  Wostcheotcr  light-horse,  as  a  com- 
pliment to  the  Oovemor  and  ciril  authority;  the  Conti** 
nental  military  jurisdietion  being  auiq)osed  to  hare  ceased, 
or  at  least  to  have  been  suspended  in  defiarence  to  the 
ci¥il  power  of  the  State.  Governor  Clinton  gave  a  public 
entertainment,  with  which  the  transactions  of  the  day 
were  closed.  Perfect  order  and  quiet  prevailed  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end,  and  no  untoward  incident  occurred 
to  mar  the  interest  a(  an  occasion,  which  had  been  so 
long  wished  for,  and  was  so  joyfully  welcomed. 

A  trial  of  feeling  now  awaited  the  Commander-in-chief,  ^Jjj^ 
vndch  £ov  the  moment  was  more  severe  and  painful,  than  T£!^J!^* 


any  he  had  been  called  to  bear.     The  time  Imd  arrived, 

Dae  4. 

when  he  was  to  bid  a  final  adieu  to  his  compenicMis  in 
arms,  to  many  of  whom  he  was  bonnd  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  friendship,  and  for  all  of  whom  he  felt  a  lively 
gratitude  and  sincere  regard.  '<  This  affecting  interview 
took  place  on  the  4th  of  December.  At  noon,  the  princi- 
pal officers  of  the  army  assembled  at  Frances's  tavern, 
soon  after  which  their  beloved  commander  entered  the 
room.  His  emotions  were  too  strong  to  be  concealed. 
Filling  a  glass,  he  turned  to  them  and  said,  '  With  a 
heart  fiiU  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  now  take  leave  of  you; 
I  moet  deroutly  wi^,  that  your  latter  days  may  be  as 
proq)erous  and  happy,  as  your  former  ones  have  been 
glorious  and  honorable.'  Having  dnink,  be  added,  ^I 
cannot  come  to  each  of  you  to  take  my  leave,  but  shall 
be  obliged  if  each  of  you  will  come  and  take  me  by 
the  hand.'  General  Knox,  being  nearest,  turned  to  him. 
Washington,  incapable  of  utterance,  grasped  his  hand,  and 
embraced  him.  In  the  same  afibctionate  manner  he  took 
leave  of  each  succeeding  officer.  The  tear  of  maenly  sen- 
sibility was  in  every  eye ;  and  not  a  word  was  articulat- 
ed to  interrupt  the  dignified  silence,  and  the  tenderness 
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of  the  scene.     Leaving  the  loonii  he  pmed  through  the 
corps  of  light  infantry,  and  walked  to  White  Hall,  where 

1783.  a  barge  waited  to  convey  him  to  Paulas  Hook.  The 
whole  company  followed  in  mute  and  solemn  procession, 
with  dejected  countenances,  testifying  feelings  of  delicious 
melancholy,  which  no  language  can  describe.  Having 
entered  the  barge,  he  turned  to  the  company,  and,  wav- 
ing his  hat,  bid  them  a  silent  adieu.  They  paid  him  the 
same  affectionate  compliment;  and,  after  the  barge  had 
left  them,  returned  in  the  same  solemn  manner  to  the 
place  where  they  had  assembled."  * 
hii  Congress  had  adjourned  from  Princeton  to  Annapolis  in 
Maryland.      Washington    travelled   slowly   to    that   place, 

Dee.sft.  greeted  everywhere  on  the  road  by  the  acclamations  of 
his  fellow  citizens,  and  the  most  gratifying  tokens  of  their 
love  and  respect.  As  he  passed  along,  public  addresses 
were  presented  to  him  by  the  legislatures  of  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  the  Philosophical  Society 
and  University  in  Philadelphia,  citizens  of  towns  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  religious  societies,  and  various  incorpo- 
rated associations.  Arrived  at  the  seat  of  Congress,  he 
informed  the  President,  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  the 
commission,  with  which  he  had  been  honored  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country.  This  ceremony  was  performed  in 
the  Hall  of  Congress  on  the  23d  of  December,  all  the 
members  and  a  large  concourse  of  spectators  being  pres- 
ent. At  the  close  of  his  address  on  this  occasion,  he 
said ;  '<  Having  now  finished  the  work  assigned  me,  I 
retire  from  the  great  theatre  of  action;  and,  bidding  an 
affectionate  farewell  to  this  august  body,  under  whose  or- 
ders I  have  so  long  acted,  I  here  offer  my  commission, 
and  take  my  leave  of  all  the  employments  of  public  life.'' 
He  then  advanced  and  gave  his  commission  into  the 
hands  of  the  President,  who  replied  to  his  address.  The 
ceremony  being  ended,  he  withdrew  from  the  ass^nbly, 
divested  of  his  official  character,  and  sustaining  no  other 
rank  than  that  of  a  private  citizen. 

•  Marshall's  lAft  of  Wa$hingUmj  2d  ed.,  Vol.  II.  p.  57. 
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The  next  morning  he  left  Annapolis  and  reached  Mount  cbaptsb 

Temon  the  same  day,  having  been  absent  in  the  com-  "^' 

mand  of  the  army  somewhat  more  than  eight  years  and     ^^^3* 

a  half,  during  which  period  he  had   never  been  at  his  ^^JgL 

own   house   except  accidentally  while  on   his  way  with  jyjJJJ^ 
Count   de   Rochambeau  to   Yorktown,    and  in  retumii^ 
from  that  expedition.* 

*  For  an  accouDt  of  General  Washington's  expenses  during  the 
time  he  had  command  of  the  army,  see  Appeitdix,  No.  III. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

He  declinei  receiving  pecuniary  Compeniation  fi>r  hif  public  Serricet.  — 
Hii  Feelings  on  being  relieTed  from  the  Borden  of  Office.  —  Derotes  him- 
■elf  to  Agncultore.  —  Makes  a  Tour  to  the  Western  Coontiy.—  His  ex- 
tensive Plans  fbr  internal  Navigation.  —  These  Plans  adopted  by  the  State 
of  Virginia.  —  Visit  of  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette  to  America.  —  Washing- 
ton reftises  to  accept  a  Donation  from  the  State  of  Virginia.  —  His  liberal 
Acts  for  the  Encouragement  of  Education.  —  Approves  the  Coontess  of 
Huntington's  Scheme  for  civilizing  and  Christianixing  the  Indians.  —  His 
Operations  in  Farming  and  Horticulture.  —  Visiters  at  Mount  Vernon.  — 
His  Habits.  —  Houdon*s  Statue.  —  Condition  of  the  Country  and  Defects 
of  the  Confederacy.  —  Washington's  Sentiments  thereon.  —  First  Steps 
towards  effecting  a  Reform.  —  Convention  at  Annapolis.  —  Proposal  for  a 
general  Convention,  and  Washington  appointed  a  Delegate  flt>m  Virginia. 

—  His  Reasons  in  wishing  to  decline.  —  Society  of  the  ClncinnatL  — 
Washington  accepts  the  Appointment  as  Delegate.  —  Attends  the  Conven- 
tioui  is  chosen  its  President,  and  affixes  his  Name  to  the  New  Constitu- 
tion. —  His  Opinion   of  the  Constitution.  —  It  is  adopted  by  the  People. 

—  Washington  chosen  the  first  President  of  the  United  States. 


OBAPTIR 
XV. 

1784. 

Devot«i 

bioiMir  to 

bla  prlvats 
almra. 


Gensral  Washington  believed  his  career  as  a  public 
man  to  be  now  at  an  end.  He  seems  indeed  to  have 
formed  a  resolution  never  again  to  leave  his  retirement, 
unless  called  out  by  some  great  exigency  in  the  afliairs 
of  his  country,  which  at  that  time  he  neither  foresaw  nor 
expected.  However  much  he  might  have  been  gratified 
with  the  honors  bestowed  upon  him  by  his  countrymen, 
with  the  success  of  his  long  and  unwearied  services,  and 
the  applause  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  it  was  never- 
theless  with  a  heartfelt  delight  which  none  of  these  could 
give,  that  he  returned  to  the  quiet  scenes  and  congenial 
employments  of  private  life.  For  we  may  here  repeat 
what  has  been  said  in  a  former  part  of  this  narrative, 
that  no  occupations  interested  him  so  much,  or  engaged 
his  thoughts  so  constantly,  as  those  of  the  practical  agri- 
culturist. He  was  fond  of  adorning  and  improving  his 
grounds  as  an  amusement,   and  was  devoted  to  the  culti- 
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▼ation  of  his  funis,  upon  a  thoioiigh,  economical,  and  sys- 
tematic plan,  both  as  a  means  of  increasing  his  property, 
and  as  being  suited  to  his  tastes  and  early  habits.  1784. 

His  first  care,  after  establishing  himself  at  Mount  Yer- 
non,  was  to  examine  minutely  into  the  state  of  his  private 
affairs,  which  had  become  deranged  by  his  long  absence 
and  the  disorders  of  the  times.  His  fortune  was  ample 
for  a  republican  citizen,  and  a  man  who  derived  neither 
consequence  nor  pleasure  from  display,  but  it  had  nece»- 
sarily  suffered  a  diminution  during  the  war.  Adhering 
rigidly  to  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  when  he  accepted 
the  command  of  the  army,  not  to  receive  any  remunera- 
tion from  the  public,  either  in  the  shape  of  pay  or  othef 
pecuniary  rewsjrd,  he  now  considered  it  a  duty  to  repair 
the  losses  he  had  sustained,  as  well  by  economy  in  his 
style  of  living,  as  by  all  the  usual  efforts  to  increase  the 
productiveness  of  his  estates. 

Some  ol  his  countrymen,  estimating  his  services  to  the  RefbM«to 
public  at  their  just  value,  and  knowing  the  injury  his  pri*  miuwrmiioo 
vate  afbirs  had  suffered  in  consequence  of  them,  hoped  to  ueMrvioM. 
change  his  purpose  of  refusing   pecuniary  compensation. 
A  few  days  before  he  resigned  his  commission,   the  Su* 
preme  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  sent  the  follow- 
ing instructions  on  this  subject  to  the  delegates  in  Congress 
from  that  State. 

''Though  his  Excellency  Oeneral  Washington  proposes 
in  a  short  time  to  retire,  yet  his  illustrious  .actions  and 
virtues  render  his  character  so  sjdendid  and  venerable, 
that,  it  is  highly  probable,  the  admiration  and  esteem  of 
the  world  may  make  his  life  in  a  very  considerable  de- 
gree public,  as  numbers  will  be  desirous  of  seeing  the 
great  and  good  man,  who  has  so  eminently  contributed 
to  the  happiness  of  a  nation.  His  very  service^  to  his 
country  may  therefore  subject  him  to  expenses,  unless  he 
permits  her  gratitude  to  interpose. 

''  We  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  disinterestedness 
and  generosity  of  his  soul.  He  thinks  him.self  amply  re- 
warded for  all    his  labors    and  cares,   by  the  love  and 
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prosperity  of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  is  tnie,  no  rewards 
they  can  bestow  can  be  equal  to  his  merits.  But  they 
1784.  ought  not  to  suffer  those  merits  to  be  burdensome  to  him. 
We  are  convinced  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  would 
regret  such  a  consequence. 

''We  are  aware  of  the  delicacy,  with  which  this 
subject  must  be  treated.  But,  relying  upon  the  good 
sense  of  Congress;  we  wish  it  may  engage  their  early 
attention.'' 

These  instructions  were  received  by  the  delegates,  and 
a  copy  was  forwarded  to  General  Washington  after  he  had 
arrived  at  Mount  Yemon.  It  was  not  thought  advisable 
to  lay  them  before  Congress,  or  take  any  steps  in  fulfil- 
ling them,  without  his  previous  knowledge  and  approba- 
tion. In  this  case,  as  in  every  other,  he  acted  consistently 
with  his  character.  He  promptly  declined  the  •  intended 
favor.  All  proceedings  on  the  subject  were  accordingly 
stopped.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  sentiments 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  Pennsylvania  would  have 
been  responded  to  by  the  whole  nation,  and  that  a  liberal 
grant  firom  Congress  would  everywhere  have  met  with  a 
cordial  assent 
Hiaibeunts  The  fcellngs  of  Washington,  on  being  relieved  fit>m 
Mf^qJfrom  the  solicitude  and  burdens  of  office,  were  forcibly  ex- 
pressed in  letters  to  his  friends.  "At  length,"  said  he, 
in  writing  to  Lafayette,  "I  am  become  a  private  citizen, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Potomac ;  and,  under  the  shadow  of 
my  own  vine  and  my  own  figtree,  free  from  the  bustle 
of  a  camp,  and  the  busy  scenes  of  publiq  life,  I  am  sol- 
acing myself  with  those  tranquil  enjoyments,  of  which 
the  soldier,  who  is  ever  in  pursuit  of  fame,  the  statesman, 
whose  watchful  days  and  sleefdess  nights  are  spent  in 
devising  schemes  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his  own, 
perhaps  the  ruin  of  other  countries,  as  if  this  globe  was 
insufficient  for  us  all,  and  the  courtier,  who  is  always 
watching  the  countenance  of  his  prince',  in  hopes  of 
catching  a  gracious  smile,  can  have  very  little  conception. 
I  have  not  only  retired  from  all  public  employments,  but 
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I  am  retiring  within  myflelf,  and  shall  be  able  to  view  oHArmt 
the  solitary  walk,  and  tread  the  paths  of  private  life,  with       ^^' 


a  heartfelt  satisfaction.      Envious   of  none,  I  am  deter-     1784. 
mined  to  be  pleased  with  all;  and  this,  my  dear  friend, 
being  the  order  for  my  march,  I  will  move  gently  down 
the  stream  of  life,  until  I  sleep  with  my  fathers." 

To  Creneral  Knox  he  wrote;  ^'I  am  just  beginning  to  L«tterto 
experience  that  ease  and  freedom  from  public  cares,  which,  Kmo. 
however  desirable,  takes  some  time  to  realize ;  for,  strange  v^btmrjwik 
as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  it  was  not 
till  lately  I  could  get  the  better  of  my  usual  custom  of 
ruminating,  as  soon  as  I  waked  in  the  morning,  on  the 
business  of  the  ensuing  day ;  and  of  my  surprise  at  find- 
ing, after  revolving  many  things  in  my  mind,  that  I  was 
no  longer  a  public  man,  nor  had  any  thing  to  do  with 
public  transactions.  I  feel  now,  however,  as  I  conceive 
a  wearied  traveller  must  do,  who,  after  treading  many 
a  painful  step  with  a  heavy  burden  on  his  shoulders,  is 
eased  of  the  latter,  having  reached  the  haven  to  which 
all  the  former  were  directed,  and  from  his  house-top  is 
looking  back,  and  tracing  with  an  eager  eye  the  mean- 
ders by  which  he  escaped  the  quicksands  and  mires  which 
lay  in  his  way ;  and  into  which  none  but  the  all-power- 
ful Guide  and  Dispenser  of  human  events  could  have  pre- 
vented his  falling.'' 

.     The  time  and  thoughts  of  Washington  were  now  con-  Ho«puiaitf 
fined  to  his  farms,  and  to  such  acts  of  hospitality  as  were  venmu* 
demanded  by  the  numerous  visits  from  strangers  and  his 
acquaintances,  who  were  drawn  to  Mount  Yemon  by  mo- 
tives of  curiosity,  admiration,  and  respect.    However  oner-       , 
ous  these  visits  might  be,  on  some  occa^ons,  his  house 
was  open  to  all  that  came,  and  his  personal  civilities  were 
so  rendered  as  to  strengthen   the  affections  of  his  firiends, 
and  win  the  esteem  of  those,  who  had  known  him  only 
by  his  fame,  and  revered  him  for  his  public  character. 
And  it  is  but  just  to  say,  that  in  all   these  duties   Mrs. 
Washington  performed  her  part  with  such  discretion,  assi- 
duity, and  courtesy,  without  ostentation  on  the  one  hand 
48  n2* 


country* 
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CHAPm   or  constraint  on  the  otiier,  as,  at  the  same  time   that  it 
^^'       proTcd  the  goodness  of  her  heart  and  her  power  to  pieaae, 
1784.     insured  the  comfort  and  enjoyment  of  her  guests,  and  con- 
vinced them  of  the  dcnnestic  harmony  mid  happiness,  that 
reigned  in  the  mansion  at  Moont  Yemon. 
uukm  a  In  the  month  of  September,  1784,  Washington  made  a 

WMcmi  tour  to  the  Western  country,  for  the  purpose  of  inspect- 
ing the  lands  he  owned  beyond  the  Allegany  Sbmntains, 
and  also  of  ascertaining  the  practicability  of  opening  a 
communication  between  the  head  waters  of  the  rivers  run* 
ning  eastward  into  the  Atlantic,  and  those  that  flow  west^ 
ward  to  the  Ohio.  The  extent  of  this  journey  was  six 
hundred  and  eighty  miles,  the  whole  of  which  he  travel- 
led on  horseback,  using  pack-horses  finr  the  conveyance 
of  a  tent,  the  necessary  baggage,  and  such  suiqplies  a^ 
could  not  be  procured  in  the  wild  and  unsettled  regions 
through  which  he  was  to  pass.  He  crossed  die  mountains 
by  the  usual  route  of  Brauidock's  Road,  and  spent  sev- 
eral days  in  surveying  and  inspecting  his  lands  on  the 
Monongahela  River,  a  part  of  which  was  occupied  by  set- 
tlers. His  first  intention  was  to  descend  the  Ohio,  as 
he  had  done  in  the  year  1770,  to  the  Great  Eenhawa, 
where  he  owned  a  large  tract  of  wild  land ;  but  the  hoe- 
tile  temper  of  the  Indians  rendering  this  expedition  haz- 
ardous, and  the  motive  not  being  strong  enough  to  induce 
him  to  run  risks,  he  advanced  westward  no  farther  than 
the  Monongahela.  Returning  by  a  circuitous  route,  he 
passed  through  the  heart  of  the  wilderness,  first  ascending 
the  Monongahela  River,  and  thence  traversing  the  coun- 
try far  to  the  south  between  the  ridges  of  the  Allegany 
Mountains,  with  the  special  view  of  deciding  the  question 
in  his  own  mind,  whether  the  P6tomac  and  James  Rivers 
could  be  connected  by  internal  navigation  with  the  west- 
cm  waters.  He  conversed  on  the  subject  with  every  in- 
telligent person  he  met,  and  kept  a  journal  in  which  be 
recorded  the  results  of  his  observations  and  inquiries. 

His  thoughts  had  been  turned  to  this  enterprise  before 
the  revolution  j  and,  since   the   peace,  he   had  used  un- 
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wiMuri^d  diHgoaee  by  an  exJ^mahre  comspondMiee  to  pro-  qHAPrsa 
cure  facts  iCBspectiBg  the  riveia  faUiiig  iato  the  Ohio  firom       ^^' 
the  west,  and  uatto  the  great  Lakes^  aiMl  also  the  distances     X784» 
£rom  irarious  navigable  pouits  in  those  rivets  and  lakes  to  Letter  to  ui« 

Iflglalatare  of 

the  head  waters  of  the  streams  flowmg  towards  the  Atlan^  virfiniaon 

^  internal 

tic.  Soon  after  returning  from  his  western  tour,  he  com-  M^^tion. 
monieated  to  the  governor  of  Yirginia  the  fruits  of  his 
investigations  in  a  letter,  one  of  the  ablest,  most  saga^ 
cious,  and  most  important  productions  of  his  pen.  Pre- 
senting first  a  dear  state  of  the  question,  and  showing 
the  practicability  oi  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  trade 
between  the  east  and  the  west  by  improving  and  ex- 
tending the  water  communications,  he  then  proceeds  by  a 
train  of  unanswerable  argument  and  illustration  to  exj^ain 
the  immense  advamta^^es,  that  would  arise  from  such  a 
measure,  in  strengthening  the  union  of  the  States,  multi- 
pljring  the  resources  a(  trade,  and  promoting  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

''  I  need  not  remark  to  you,''  said  be,  '^  that  the  flanks  Arinmenta 

for  opening 

and  rear  of  the  United  States  are  possessed  by  other  pow-  m  »nier- 

*^  ^  '  couraewltli 

ers,  and  formidable  ones  too ;  nor  how  necessary  it  is  to  ^^ 
ai^y  the  cemenrt  of  interest  to  bind  all  parts  of  the  Union 
togetfier  by  indissoluble  bonds,  especially  that  part  of  it, 
which  lies  immediately  west  of  us,  with  the  middle  States, 
For  what  ties,  let  me  ask,  should  we  have  4ipon  those 
people  ?  How  entirely  unconnected  with  them  shall  we 
be,  and  what  troubles  may  we  not  apprehend,  if  the  Span- 
iards on  their  right,  and  Great  Britain  on  their  left,  in- 
stead of  throwing  stumblingUocks  in  their  way,  as  they 
now  do,  should  held  out  lares  £>r  their  trtule  and  alliance  ? 
What,  when  they  get  strength,  which  will  be  sooner  than 
most  people  eenceive  (from  the  emigration  of  foreigners, 
who  will  have  no  particular  predilection  towards  us,  as 
wen  as  from  the  removid  of  our  own  citizens),  will  be 
the  consequence  of  their  having  formed  close  connexions 
with  both  or  either  of  those  powers,  in  a  commercial 
way?  It  needs  not,  in  my  opinion,  the  gift  of  prophecy 
to  foretell. 


State*. 
OctolMrlO. 
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"  The  western  States  (I  gpeak  now  fiom  my  own  cb- 
servation)  stand  as  it  were  upon  a  pivot.  The  touch  of 
1784.  ^  feather  would  turn  them  any  way.  They  have  looked 
down  the  Mississif^i,  until  the  Spaniards,  very  impcditicai- 
ly  I  think  for  themselves,  threw  difficulties  in  their  way ; 
and  they  looked  that  way  for  no  other  reason,  than  be- 
cause they  could  glide  gently  down  the  stream ;  without 
considering,  perhaps,  the  difficulties  of  the  voyage  back 
again,  and  the  time  necessary  to  perform  it  in;  and  be- 
cause they  have  no  other  tneans  of  coming  to  us  but  by 
long  land  transportations  and  unimproved  roads.  These 
causes  have  hitherto  checked  the  industry  of  the  present 
settlers;  for,  except  the  demand  for  provisions,  occasioned 
by  the  increase  of  population,  and  a  little  flour,  which  the 
necessities  of  the  Spaniards  compel  them  to  buy,  they' 
have  no  incitements  to  labor.  But  smooth  the  road,  and 
make  easy  the  way  for  them,  and  then  see  what  an  influx 
of  articles  will  be  poured  upon  us;  how  amazingly  our 
exports  will  be  increased  by  them,  and  how  amply  we 
shall  be  compensated  for  any  trouble  and  expense  we  may 
encounter  to  effect  it. 

''A  combination  of  circumstances  makes  the  present 
conjuncture  more  favorable  for  Virginia,  than  for  any  other 
State  in  the  Union,  to  fix  these  matters.  The  jealous  and 
untoward  disposition  of  the  Spaniards  on  one  hand,  and 
the  private  views  of  some  individuals,  coinciding  with  the 
general  policy  of  the  court  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  other, 
to  retain  as  long  as  possible  the  posts  of  Detroit,  Niagara, 
and  Oswego,  (which,  though  done  under  the  letter  of  the 
treaty,  is  certainly  an  infraction  of  the  spirit  of  it,  and 
injurious  to  the  Union,)  may  be  improved  to  the  greatest 
advantage  by  this  State,  if  she  would  open  the  avenues 
to  the  trade  of  that  country,  and  embrace  the  present  mo- 
ment to  establish  it.  It  only  wants  a  beginning.  The 
western  inhabitants  would  do  their  part  towards  its  execu- 
tion. Weak  as  they  are,  they  would  meet  us  at  least 
half'  way,  rather  than  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  foreign- 
ers, or   be  made  dependent   upon   them  ;    which  would 
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erentiially  either  bring  on  a  separation  of  them  from  us, 

or  a  war  between  the  United  States  and  one  or  the  other       ^^' 

of  those  powers,  most  probably  with  the  Spaniards.'^  1784. 

At  this  time  the  State  of  Tirginia,  being  large  and  ^^j^^ 
powerful,  stretching  on  one  side  to  the  Atlantic  ocean  Jjjj^^i. 
and  on  the  other  to  the  western  waters,  and  having  in 
its  bosom  two  noble  rivers  descending  from  the  summits 
of  the  Alleganies,  he  thought  the  most  favorably  situated 
for  beginning  the  great  work.  He  recommended,  there- 
fore, as  a  preliminary  step,  that  commissioners  should  be 
appointed  to  survey  the  Potomac  and  James  Rivers  fnmi 
tide-water  to  their  sources,  and  the  portages  between 
them  and  the  principal  western  streams,  following  these 
streams  to  their  junction  with  the  Ohio,  measuring  with 
accuracy  the  distances,  noting  the  obstructions  to  be  re- 
moved, and  estimating  the  probable  expense.  He  also 
advised  a  similar  survey  of  the  rivers  west  of  the  CHiio 
as  far  as  Detroit.  '^  These  things  being  done,"  said  hCi 
''  I  shall  be  mistaken  if  prejudice  does  not  yield  to  facts, 
jealousy  to  candor,  and  finally,  if  reason  and  nature,  thuji 
aided,  do  not  dictate  what  is  right  and  proper  to  be 
done."  The  governor  laid  this  letter  before  the  legis- 
lature. It  was  the  first  suggestion  of  the  great  system 
of  internal  imi»t>vement8,  which  has  since  been  pursued 
in  the  United  States. 

A  short  time  before  his  journey  to  the  west.  Wash-  vi«itorL». 
ington  had  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  at  Mount  Temon  m^?v^ 
the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,  for  whom  he  cherished  the 
warmest  firiendidiip,  heightened  by  gratitude  for  the  dis- 
interestedness and  ardor  with  which  he  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  American  freedom,  and  the  signal  services  he 
had  rendered.  Two  or  three  months  were  passed  by 
Lafayette  in  the  middle  and  eastern  States,  and  in  No- 
vember he  arrived  at  Richmond  in  Virginia.  Washington 
met  him  at  that  {dace,  where  they  were  both  received 
with  public  honors  by  t)ie  legislature  then  in  session. 
They  returned  together  to  Mount  Yemen ;  and,  when 
Lafayette's  visit  was  concluded,  Washington  accompanied 
him  on  his  way  to  Annapolis. 
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munwm       In  a  letter  to  Lafoj^ette's  wife  he  said;   ^We  lertoie 

^^'       the  Marquis  to  you  in  good  health,  crowned  with  wreaths 

X7«4.     of  love  and  respect  from  every  part  of  the  Uakm."     The 

DmutM^flf  parting  of  the  two  fnends  was  affecting,  and  showed  ^the 
strength  of  the  ties  by  which  they  were  united.  As  soon 
Dec.  t.  as  he  reached  home,  Washington  wrote  to  him  as  feK 
lows.  ''  In  the  moment  of  our  separatien,  upen  the  road 
as  I  travdied,  and  every  hour  since,  I  have  felt  all  that 
love,  respect,  and  attachment  for  you,  with  which  length 
of  years,  close  connexion,  and  your  merits  have  iospifed 
me.  I  often  asked  myself^  as  our  cairiages  sepaerated, 
whether  that  was  the  last  sight  I  ever  should  hare  of 
you?  And,  though  I  wished  to  say  No,  my  fears  aft- 
awered  Yes.  I  called  to  mind  the  days  of  my  yoatfa, 
and  found  they  had  long  since  fled  to  return  no  more ; 
that  I  was  now  descending  the  hill  I  had  been  fifty- 
two  years  climbing,  and  that,  though  I  was  blest  with 
a  good  constitution,  I  was  of  a  short-lived  fiimily,  and 
might  soon  expect  to  be  entombed  in  the  mansion  of 
my  fathers.  These  thoughts  darkened  the  shades,  and 
gave  a  gloom  to  the  picture,  and  consequently  to  my 
prospect  of  seeing  you  again."  This  mdaneholy  presage 
was  fulfilled.  They  never  met  afterwards.  But  their  at- 
tachment remained  indissoluble^  and  Washington  lived  to 
sympathize  in  the  misfortunes  of  his  friend,  and  to  have 
the  consolation  of  using  all  the  means  in  his  power  to 
rescue  him  from  the  «iflerings  he  so  long  endured  in  a 
cruel  impriaonment. 

companiM         The  hopcs  of  General  Washington,  in  regard  U>  his 

■»ir<|Mton  lavonte  scheme  of  internal  navigalioo,  were  more  than 
realised.  The  legislature  of  Yirgima,  after  duly  consider^ 
ing  his  letter  to  the  governor,  not  only  appointed  the 
c(»nmissian  for  sivveys,  but  organised  two  companies, 
called  the  Potomac  Company  and  the  Jamee  River  Com- 
pany, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  plan  into  effect 
They  moreover  complimented  him  withouH  a  dissentiiig 
voice,  by  a  donation  of  fifty  shares  in  the  focmer  con^ 
pany,  and  one  hundred  shares  in   the   latter;    the   fifty 
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ahnres  being  estimated  at  ten  thouiAnd  dollars,  and  the   oHAi*TBk 
others  at  five  thousand  pocmds  sterling.      Aware  of  his       ^^; 
deUcacy  on  the  subject  of  receiring  money  fix)m  the  pub^     1785. 
lie,  the  legislature  contrived  to  frame  the  preamble  of  the 
act  in  such  language,  as,    it  was    hoped,   would  remove 
his  scruples.      '*  It  is  the  desire  of  the  representatives  of 
this  commonwealth  to  embrace  every  suitable  occasion  of 
testifying  their  sense  of  the  unexampled  merits  of  George 
Washington  towards  his  country ;  and  it  is  their  wish  in 
particular,   that   those   great    works  for   its   improvement, 
which,  both  as  springing  from  the  liberty  which  he  has 
been  so  instrumental   in   establishing,  and  as  encouraged 
by   his    patronage,  will   be    durable    monuments    of   his 
g^ry,  may  be  made  momiments  also  of  the  gratitude  o( 
his  country.'* 

If  he  was  highly  gratified,  as  he  must  have  been,  widt  WMhiofum 


this  public  testimony  of  a£kction  and  respect,  he  was  oefTinfado. 
scarcely  less  embarrassed  by  it  Not  that  he  hesitated,  vuitaiiu 
as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue,  but  the  grant  had 
been  made  in  so  liberal  a  manner,  and  from  motives  so 
pure,  that  he  feared  a  refusal  might  be  regarded  in  an 
unfiivorable  light,  as  evincing  either  ingratitude  to  his 
fnends,  or  a  disposition  to  gain  applause  by  a  show  of 
disint^estednessy  unusual  if  not  unnecessary.  He  stated 
his  difficulties  freely  in  private  letters  to  the  governor, 
and  to  some  of  the  principal  members  of  the  legislature ; 
dedaiing,  at  the  same  time,  that  he  could  not,  consist- 
ently with  his  princii^es,  accept  the  profiered  gift  in  such 
a  way,  that  he  shoidd  derive  from  it  any  emolument  to 
himself.  A  poative  decision  was  not  required  till  thd 
next  sessioa  of  the  legidature,  when  he  wrote  officially 
to  the  governor  declining  the  grant;  but,  lest  the  opera- 
tions of  the  companies  Aould  be  retarded  by  withdrawing 
the  subscriptions  for  the  shares,  which  had  been  made 
by  the  treasurer  on  his  account,  he  suggested,  that,  if 
the  Assembly  should  think  proper  to  submit  to  him  the 
appropriation  of  them  for  some  object  of  a  puUic  nature, 
he  would  accept  the  trust.     His  proposition  was  cheerfully 
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acceded  to ;  and,  by  an  act  of  the  Anemblj,  the  sham 
were  assigned  to  such  public  objects,  as  he  should  diieet 
during  his  life,  or  by  his  last  will  and  testament. 

The  purpose,  which  he  first  had  in  riew,  was  the  en- 
couragement of  education,  and  this  purpose  was  ultimately 
accomplished.  Some  time  before  his  death,  he  made  oyer 
the  shares  in  the  James  River  Company  to  an  institution 
in  Rockbridge  County,  then  called  Liberty  Hall  Academy. 
The  name  has  since  been  changed  to  Washington  College. 
The  fifty  shares  in  the  Potomac  Company  he  bequeathed 
in.  perpetuity  for  the  endowment  of  a  university  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  under  the  auspices  of  the  goyem- 
ment ;  and,  if  such  a  seminary  should  not  be  established 
by  the  goyemment,  the  fund  was  to  increase  till  it  should 
be  adequate,  with  such  other  resources  as  might  be  ob- 
tained, for  the  accomplishment  of  the  design.  The  es- 
tablishing of  a  national  university  was  always  one  of  his 
favorite  schemes.  He  recommended  it  in  his  messages 
to  Congress,  and  often  in  his  letters  spoke  of  the  advan- 
tages, which  would  be  derived  from  it  to  the  nation.* 

It  may  here  be  added,  that  he  was  a  zealous  advocate 
for  schools  and  literary  institutions  of  every  kind,  and 
sought  to  promote  them,  whenever  an  opportunity  offered, 
by  his  public  addresses  and  by  private  benefactions.  In 
this  spirit  he  accepted  the  chancellorship  of  William  and 
Mary  College,  being  earnestly  solicited  by  the  trustees.  In 
his  answer  to  them,  accepting  the  appointment,  he  said; 
''I  rely  fully  in  your  strenuous  endeavors  for  placing  the 
system  on  such  a  basis,  as  will  render  it  most  beneficial 
to  the  State  and  the  republic  of  letters,  as  well  as  to  the 
more  extensive  interelts  of  humanity  and  religion."     The 


•  The  doosdon  to  Washington  College  hat  been  prodactiTey  and  the 
proceeds  arising  from  it  have  contributed  essential  aid  to  that  instita- 
tion.  No  part  of  the  other  fund  has  been  as  yet  employed  for  liter- 
ary purposes.  The  Potomac  Company  seems  to  have  been  merged  in 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company.  The  shares  appropriated 
by  Washington'^  will  are  doubtless  held  in  trust  by  the  latter  company 
for  their  destined  object. 
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chancellor's  dnty   consisted  chiefly  in  suggesting  and  ap-  okai 
proving  measoies  for  the  management  of  the  college,  and       ^^' 


in  recommending  im>fessors  and  teachers  to  fill  vacancies    I785. 
in  the  departments  of  instruction. 

The  acts  of  charity  by  which  he  contributed  from  his  Doutiootir 

_  ,  -  th6  tdwstc 

private  means  to  tost&t  education  were  not  few  nor  small,  tionorindi- 
During  many  years,  he  gave  fifty  pounds  annually  for  the  ^ 
instruction  of  indigent  children  in  Alexandria;  and  by 
will  he  left  a  legacy  of  four  thousand  dollars,  the  net 
income  of  which  was  to  be  used  for  the  same  benevolent 
object  for  ever.  Two  or  three  instances  are  known,  in 
which  he  offered  to  pay  the  expenses  of  young  men 
through  their  collegiate  course.  When  General  Greene 
died,  he  proposed  to  take  under  his  protection  one  of  the 
sons  of  his  departed  friend,  pay  the  charges  of  his  edu- 
cation, and  bring  him  forward  into  life.  Fortunately  the 
circumstances,  in  which  General  Greene  left  his  fieimily, 
rendered  this  act  of  munificence  and  paternal  care  unne- 
cessary. Other  examines  might  be  cited ;  and,  from  his 
cautious  habit  of  concealing  from  the  world  his  deeds  of 
charity,  it  may  be  presumed  many  others  are  unknown, 
in  which  his  heart  and  his  hand  were  open  to  the  relief 
of  indigent  merit. 

The  Countess  of  Huntington,  celebrated  for  her  roli-  FsTontiM 
gious  enthusiasm  and  liberal  charities,  formed  a  scheme  £[imuiiftoii^ 
for  civilizing  and  Christianizing  the  North  American  In-  the  i 
dians.  Being  a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Ferrers,  who 
was  descended  through  the  female  line  firom  a  romote 
branch  of  the  Washington  family,  she  claimed  relation- 
ship to  General  Washington,  and  wrote  to  him  several 
letters  respecting  her  project  of  benevolence  and  piety  in 
America.  It  was  her  design  to  form,  at  her  own  charge, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  a  set- 
tlement of  industrious  emigrants,  who,  by  their  example 
and  habits,  should  gradually  introduce  among  them  the 
arts  of  civilization ;  and  missionaries  were  to  teach  them 
the  principles  of  Christianity.  Lady  Huntington  jnoposed, 
that  the  government  of  the  United  States  should  grant 
49  o2 
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eM4TC«E  a  traatr'  of  nrild  lands  upon  which  her  emigtants  tmd  mis- 
^^'  sionarijes  diould  eslabliah  ^faemaelT«a.  A  scheiDAi  iHX>mpt- 
J785.  ^  lyy  motireft'  so  piuis,  sod  foundsd  on  so  rational  a 
basis,  gained  at  once  the  approbation  and  countenance  of 
Washington.  He  wfoU  Co  the  Pcesidant  s>t  ingress,  and 
to  the  governors  of  some  of  the  SUies,  cscpmsing  faTor* 
able  sentiments  of  Lady  Huntington's  appUc^ion.  Politir 
gal  and  local  reasons  interfered  to  de£aat  ^e  ^aju,  In  the 
^  ftrst  place,  it  was  thought  doubtful  wfae^i^r^  cAxmy  of 
foreigners  settled,  on  the  western  fronlt^,  iRtotr  th«  En* 
glish  on. one  side  and  the  Spaniards  on  thst^her,  would 
in  the  end  prove  conducive  to  the  publio^iaaquiUity. 
And,  in  the  next  place,  the  States  individually  had  ceded 
all  their  wild  lands  to  the  Union,  and  Congress  were  not 
certain  that  they  possessed  power  to .  grant  my  portion 
ftf  the  new  territory  for  such  M  object.  Hence  the  pvo* 
ject  was  laid  aside,  although  Washington  offered  to  dor 
tsditate  it  as  four  as  he  could  on  a  smaller  scale,  by  allow- 
ing aettlens  to  occupy  his  own  lands,  and  be  employed 
according  to  Lady  Huntington's  views. 


niftmiaf  In  the  spring  of  1785,  he  was  engaged  for  seveial 
weeks  in  planting  his  grounds  al  Mount  Yemon  with  trees 
and  shrubs.  To  this  interesting  branch  of  husbandry  he 
had  devoted  considerable  attention  before  the  war,  and 
during  that  period  he  had  endeavored  to  carry  out  bis 
-}4ans  of  improvement  In  some  of  his  letters  from  camp, 
be  gave  minute  directions  to  his  manager  for  removing 
and  planting  trees;  but  want  of  skill  and  other  causes 
prevented  these  directions  firom  being  complied  with,  ex- 
cept in  a  very  imperfect  manner.  The  first  year  after  the 
war,  he  applied  himself  mainly  to  fisuming  operations, 
with  the  view  of  restoring  his  neglected  fields  and  com- 
mencing a  regular  system  of  practical  agriculture.  He 
gradually  abandoned  the  ealtivation  of  tobacco,  which 
exhausted  his  lands,  and  substituted  wheat  and  grass,  as 
better  smted  to  the  soil,  and  in  the  aggregate  more  profit- 
able. He  began  a  new  method  of  rotation  of  crops,  in 
which  he  studied  the  particular  <|iialities  of  the  soil  in 
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the  diiSM'eiit  ptfts  ot  his  finms,  causing  tv^heat,  maixe,  po-  duptnt 
tatoes,  oats,  grass,  and  other  drops  to  succeed  each  other       ^^' 
in  the  same  flekl  at  stated  times.     So  exact  was  he  m     1786. 
this  method,  that  he  drew  out  a  scheme  in  which  all  his 
fields  were  numbered,  and  the  crops  assigned  to  them  fbr 
several  years  in  adyance.     If  ^ved  so  successful,  that 
he  pursued  it  to  the  end  of  his  life,  with  occasional  slight 
deviations  by  way  of  experiment. 

Having  thus  arranged  and  systematized  his  agricultural  occapi«dta 
operations,  he  now  set  himself  at  work  in  earnest  to  ex-  irroond.  «i 

MOQBt  VMS 

ecute  his  purpose  of  planting  and  adorning  the  grounds  >»»• 
arotmd  the  mansion-house.  In  the  direction  of  the  left 
wing,  and  at  a  conaderable  distance,  was  a  vegetable 
garden ;  and  on  the  right,  at  an  equal  distance,  was 
another  garden  for  ornamental  shrubs,  plants,  and  flowers. 
Between  these  gardens,  in  front  of  the  house,  was  a  spa- 
cious lawn,  surrounded  by  serpentine  walks.  Beyond  the 
gardens  and  lawn  were  the  orchards.  Very  eariy  in  the 
spring  he  began  with  the  lawn,  selecting  the  choicest 
trees  from  the  woods  on  his  estates,  and  transferring 
them  to  the  borders  of  the  serpentine  walks,  arranging 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  produce  symmetry  and 
beauty  in  the  general  effect,  intermingling  in  just  pro- 
portions forest  tress,  evergreens,  and  flowering  shrubs.  He 
attended  personally  to  the  selection,  removal,  and  planting 
of  every  tree ;  and  his  Diary,  which  is  very  particular 
from  day  -to  day  through  the  whole  process,  proves  that 
he  engaged  in  it  with  intense  interest,  and  anxiously 
watched  each  tree  and  shoot  till  it  showed  signs  of  re- 
newed growth.  Such  trees  as  were  not  found  on  his  own 
lands,  he  obtained  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
at  length  his  design  was  completed  according  to  his 
wishes. 

The  orchards,  gardens,  and  green-houses  were  next  re-  Bititw 
plenished  with  all   the  varieties  of  rare   fruit-trees,  v^ge-       ^ 
tables,  shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  which  he  could  pro- 
cure.    This  was  less  easily  accomplished ;  but,  horticulture 
being  with  him  a  favorite   pursuit,  he  continued  during 
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osuma,  hiB  life  to  make  new  accessions  of  fruits  and  plants,  both 
^^*       native  and  exotic     Pnining  trees  was  one  of  his  amuse- 
1785.     ments;  and  in  the  proper  season  he  might  be  seen  almost 
daily  in  his  gvounds  and  gardens  with  a  pruning-hook  or 
other  horticultural  implements  in  his  hands.      Skilful  gar- 
deners were  sought  by  him  from  Europe,  whose  knowl- 
edge and  experience  enabled  him  to  execute  his  plans. 
Hit  Bomctw        Although  relieved  from  public  cares,  he  soon  discovered, 
tioM.  that  the  jNrospect,  which  he  had  so  fondly  cherished,  of 

enjoying  the  repose  of  retirement,  was  much  brighter  than 
the  reality.  Writing  to  General  Knox,  he  said,  "It  is 
not  the  letters  from  my  friends,  which  give  me  trouble, 
or  add  aught  to  my  perplexity.  It  is  references  to  old 
matters,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  ;  applications 
which  oftentimes  cannot  be  comidied  with ;  inquiries 
which  would  require  the  pen  of  a  historian  to  satisfy  ; 
letters  of  compliment,  as  unmeaning  perhaps  as  they  are 
troublesome,  but  which  must  be  attended  to;  and  the 
oommonplace  business,  which  empIo^B  my  pen  and  my 
time,  often  disagreeably.  Indeed  these,  with  company, 
deprive  me  of  exercise,  and,  unless  I  can  obtain  relief, 
must  be  productive  of  disagreeable  consequences."  The 
applications,  of  which  he  complains,  were  chiefly  from 
officers  or  other  persons,  who  had  been  connected  with 
the  army,  and  who  wished  to  obtain  from  him  certificates 
of  character,  or  of  services  rendered  during  the  war,  or 
some  other  statement  from  his  pen,  for  the  purpose  of 
substantiating  claims  upon  the  government.  His  real  at- 
tachment to  all  who  had  served  faithfriUy  in  the  army, 
as  well  as  his  humanity,  prompted  him  to  comply  with 
these  requests ;  but  in  many  cases  they  were  unreasonable, 
and  in  all  troublesome,  as  they  required  an  examination 
of  his  voluminous  papers,  and  a  recurrence  to  facts  which 
often  could  not  be  easily  ascertained.  And  then  his  cor- 
respondence on  topics  of  public  interest,  friendship,  and 
civility,  with  persons  in  Europe  and  America,  was  very 
extensive.  Add  to  this,  his  private  aflairs,  the  keeping  of 
accounts,  and  his  letters  of  business.     For  more  than  two 
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years  after  the  close  of  the  war  he  had  no  clerk  or  aecre-   qbajptmb. 
tary,  and  he  was  therefore  incessantly  employed  in  writ-        ^^' 
ing.     At  length   this  labor  was  in  some  degree  lessened     1785. 
by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Lear,  who  became  his  secretary,  and 
resided   in  his  family  many  years  on  terms  of  intimate 
friendship. 

The  multitude  of  visiters  at  Mount  Temon  increased,  vmumm 

Mout  Ver 

They  came  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New.  Among  wm. 
them  were  foreigners  of  distinction,  particularly  from 
France  and  other  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe, 
bringing  letters  of  introduction  from  the  Marquis  de  La- 
fayette, Count  de  Rochambeau,  Count  d'EiStaing,  and 
some  of  the  other  general  officers,  who  had  served  in 
America.  The  celebrated  authoress  and  champion  of  lib- 
erty, Catherine  Macaulay  Graham,  professed  to  have  cross- 
ed the  Atlantic  for  the  sole  purpose  of  testifying  in  per- 
son her  admiration  of  the  character  and  deeds  of  Wash- 
ington. His  own  countrymen,  in  every  part  of  the  Union, 
as  may  well  be  supposed,  were  not  less  earnest  in  their 
good  will,  or  less  ready  to  prove  their  respect  and  attach- 
ment. Some  came  to  keep  alive  friendship,  some  to  ask 
counsel  on  public  affairs,  and  many  .  to  gratify  a  natural 
and  ardent  curiosity.  This  throng  of  visiters  necessarily 
demanded  much  of  his  time ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
task  of  receiving  them  was  made  easy  by  the  admirable 
economy  of  the  household  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Washington. 

His  habits  were  uniform,  and  nearly  the  same  as  they  Hiiidaiiy 
had  been  previously  to  the  war.  He  rose  before  the  sun, 
and  employed  himself  in  his  study,  writing  letters  or  read- 
ing, till  the  hour  of  breakfast.  When  breakfast  was  over, 
his  horse  was  ready  at  the  door,  and  he  rode  to  his  farms 
and  gave  directions  for  the  day  to  the  managers  and  la- 
borers. Horses  were  likewise  prepared  for  his  guests, 
whenever  they  chose  to  accompany  him,  or  to  amuse 
themselves  by  excursions  into  the  country.  Returning 
from  his  fields,  and  despatching  such  business  as  happen- 
ed to  be  on  hand,  he  went  again  to  his  study,  and  con- 
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ORApm  tinued  there  till  three  o'clock,  when  ha  wae  numnoned 

^^*       to  dinner.     The  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  erening 

1765.     iBirere  devoted  to  company,  or  to  recreation  in  the  family 

circle.    At  ten  he  retived  to  reit.     From  these  habits  he 

seldom  deriated,  unless  ecmipelled  to  do  so  by  particular 

circumstances. 

n&aim?*  The  State  of  Tirginia  having  resolved  to  erect  a  statue 

in  hoiK)r  of  General  Washington,  the  governor  was  author- 
ized to  employ  an  artist  in  Europe  to  execute  it.  Dr. 
Franklin  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  then  in  Paris,  were  commis- 
sioned to  select  the  artist  and  make  the  contract.  They 
chose  M.  Houdon,  who  was  accounted  one  of  the  first 
statuaries  of  his  time.  It  was  the  intention,  that  the 
statue  should  bear  an  exact  resemblance  to  die  originaL 
M.  Houdon  engaged  in  the  undertaking  with  great  en- 
thusiasm, and  came  to  America  in  the  same  vessel,  that 
conveyed  Dr.  Franklin  home  from  his  long  and  brilliant 
mission  to  France.  He  was  at  Mount  Yemon  three  weeks, 
in  the  Month  of  October,  1786,  and  modelled  a  bust  of 
General  Washington,  as  exact  in  all  its  Uneaments  as  his 
skill  could  make  it.  The  statue  is  a  precise  copy  of  the 
model,  and  is  undoubtedly  the  best  representation  of  the 
original  that  exists.* 

*  Three  statues  of  Washington  have  been  executed,  bj  three  of  the 
most  emuient  artists  in  modem  times ;  the  first  by  Houdon,  the  second 
by  Canova,  and  the  third  by  Chantrey.  The  statue  by  Houdon  stands 
in  the  Capitol  at  Richmond,  and  is  believed  to  be  as  perfect  a  resem- 
blance of  the  original,  both  in  the  features  and  the  figure,  as  the  sculp- 
tor's art  will  admit  The  costume  is  modem,  being  Uiat  in  which 
General  Washington  was  accustomed  to  appear  as  Commaiider-in* 
cUef.  Critics  have  objected  to  this  style  of  dress,  as  neith^  dassical, 
gracefiil,  nor  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  art  However  this  may  be,  it 
will  always  give  pleasure  as  presenting  an  exact  representation,  and  as 
calling  up  historical  associationSb  Canova's  statue  was  made  for  the 
State  of  North  Carolina.  It  is  in  a  sitting  posture,  with  a  Roman 
oostnme.  The  artist  aimed  to  exhibit  his  conception  of  the  character, 
rather  than  the  bodily  resemblance,  of  Washington.  This  splendid 
specimen  of  art  has  been  mutUated,  and  nearly  destroyed,  by  a  fire 
which  consumed  the  Capitol  at  Raleigh.  Chantrey's  statue  was  pro- 
cured by  a  private  subscription,  and  is  placed  in  the  Statefaouse  at 
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However  much  Washington  was  ^voted  to  bis  private  cBAFrca 


XV. 
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pursuits^  80  congenial  to  his  taste  and  so  ezacCing  in  thek 
claims  on  his  attention,  yet  neither  his  zeal  for  the  pub- 
lic good,  nor  the  importunity  of  his  correspondenfis,  would  ^^^j, 
allow  his  thoughts  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  pditical  |JJi*^^,^. 
condition  of  his  country.  His  <^inions  were  asked  and 
his  advice  was  sought  by  the  patriotic  leaders  in  the  pub- 
lic councils,  and  by  such  eminent  persons  as  had  been  his 
coadjutors  in  the  great  work  of  independence,  who  now 
looked  with  concern  upon  the  system  of  national  govern- 
ment, which  was  confessedly  inadequate  to  stand  by  its 
own  strength,  much  less  to  sustain  the  Union  of  the  States. 
This  uiiion  had  hitherto  been  preserved  by  the  pressure 
of  war.  It  was  rather  the  last  resort  of  a  stern  necessity, 
than  the  spontaneous  choice  of  all  the  thirteen  republics. 
Peace  had  taken  away  its  main  props,  and  was  fast  dis- 
solving the  slender  bands  by  which  it  was  bound  tc^eth- 
er.  Congress  was  its  centre  of  action ;  and  this  body, 
imperfectly  organized,  possessing  little  real  authority,  never 
confident  in  what  it  possessed,  and  often  distracted  by 
party  discords,  had  become  almost  powerless. 

The  confederation  had  proved  itself  to  be  defective  in 

BoetoD.  The  costume  is  a  military  cloak,  which  displays  the  figure 
to  adrantage.  The  effect  is  imposing  and  good ;  but,  instead  of  con- 
fining himself  to  a  close  delineation  of  the  features,  the  senator, 
like  Canoya,  has  allowed  some  latitude  to  bis  genius  in  expressing 
his  idea  of  the  character  of  bis  subject.  The  Washington  Monu- 
ment at  Baltimore,  in  memoiy  of  the  Fathsk  op  his  Couhtkt,  is  a 
tribute  worthy  of  the  name,  and  most  honorable  to  the  liberality  and 
public  spirit  by  which  it  was  erected. 

Innumerable  casts  haTe  been  taken  firom  moulds  formed  upon  Hoo- 
don's  bust.  It  is  rare,  howerer,  to  find  an  accurate  one.  The 
moulds  have  been  so  often  repeated  firom  imperfect  casts,  with  the 
attempts  of  bungling  fabricators  to  correct  or  improve  them,  that  tlie 
features  have  become  changed  and  distorted,  tUl  fiery  little  of  the 
original  likeness  remains,  and  all  tibe  spirit  is  gone.  The  basts  ceia- 
monly  sold  in  Italy  are  firom  a  different  artist,  probably  some  one 
who  came  to  America  after  Houdon.  Their  resemblance  to  Wash- 
ington is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  best  casts  firom  Houdon^  bust 
are  those  executed  by  Deville,  ui  the  Strand,  London. 
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cHApm  many   points   absolntely   essential  to  the  prosperity  of  a 
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national  government,  if  not  to  its  very  existence.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  defects  was  the  want  of  power 
to  regulate  commerce,  and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
debts  contracted  by  the  confederacy.  Without  such  power 
it  was  impossible  to  execute  treaties,  fulfil  foreign  en- 
gagements, or  cause  the  nation  to  be  respected  abroad; 
and  equally  so,  to  render  justice  to  public  creditors  at 
home,  and  to  dppease  the  clamor  of  discontent  and  dis- 
affection, which  so  glaring  a  breach  of  public  faith  would 
naturally  raise. 

It  was  evident  to  all,  that  an  alarming  crisis  was  near 

ton*a  Motl- 

■«t«o«  at  hand,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  the  war  from 
jj^wc  which  the  country  had  just  emei^ed,  unless  a  timely 
and  effectual  remedy  could  be  provided.  Washington's 
sentiments  were  often,  freely,  and  feelingly  expressed. 
"That  we  have  it  in  our  power,"  said  he,  "to  become 
one  of  the  most  respectable  nations  upon  earth,  admits, 
in  my  humble  opinion,  of  no  doubt,  if  we  would  but 
pursue  a  wise,  just,  and  liberal  policy  towards  one  an- 
other, and  keep  good  faith  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 
That  our  resources  are  funple  and  increasing,  none  can 
deny ;  but,  while  they  are  grudgingly  applied,  or  not  ap- 
plied at  all,  we  give  a  vital  stab  to  public  faith,  and 
riiall  sink,  in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  into  contempt.  It  has 
long  been  a  speculative  question  among  philosophers  and 
wise  men,  whether  foreign  commerce  is  of  real  advantage 
to  any  country ;  that  is,  whether  the  luxury,  effeminacy, 
and  corruptions,  which  are  introduced  along  with  it,  are 
counterbalanced  by  the  convenience  and  wealth  which  it 
brings.  But  the  decision  of  this  question  is  of  very  little 
importance  to  us.  We  have  abundant  reason  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  the  spirit  of  trade,  which  pervades  these 
States,  is  not  to  be  restrained.  It  behoves  us  then  to 
establish  just  principles ;  and  this  cannot,  any  more  than 
other  matters  of  national  concern,  be  done  by  thirteen 
heads,  differently  constructed  and  organized.  The  neces- 
sity, therefore,  of  a  controlling  power  is  obvious  ;  and  why 
it  should  be  withheld  is  beyond  my  comprehension.'' 
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Again,  in  writing  to  Mr.  Jay;  ''To  be  fearful  of  in- 
vesting Congress,  constituted  as  that  body  is,  with  ample 
authorities  for  national  purposes,  appears  to  me  the  very  1785. 
climax  of  popular  absurdity  and  madness.  Could  Con-  Powmor 
gress  exert  them  for  the  detriment  of  the  public,  with-  — 
out  injuring  themselves  in  an  equal  or  greater  proportion? 
Are  not  their  interests  inseparably  connected  with  those 
of  their  constituents?  By  the  rotation  of  appointment, 
must  they  not  mingle  frequently  with  the  inass  of  citi- 
zens? Is  it  not  rather  to  be  apprehended,  if  they  were 
possessed  of  the  powers  before  described,,  that  the  indi- 
vidual members  would  be  induced  to  use  them,  on  many 
occasions,  very  timidly  and  inefficaciously  for  fear  of  los- 
ing their  popularity  and  future  election?  We  must  take 
human  nature  as  we  find  it.  Perfection  falls  not  to  the 
share  of  mortals.  Many  are  of  opinion,  that  Congress 
have  too  frequently  made  use  of  the  suppliant,  humble 
tone  of  requisition  in  applications  to  the  States,  when 
they  had  a  right  to  assert  their  imperial  dignity  and  com- 
mand obedience.  Be  that  as  it  may,  requisitions  are  a 
perfect  nullity  where  thirteen  sovereign,  independent,  dis- 
united States  are  in  the  habit  of  discussing  and  refusing 
compliance  with  them  at  their  option.  Requisitions  are 
actually  little  better  than  a  jest  and  a  by-word  through- 
out the  land.  If  you  tell  the  legislatures  they  have  vio- 
lated the  treaty  of  peace,  and  invaded  the  prerogatives 
of  the  confederacy,  they  will  laugh  in  your  face.  What 
then  is  to  be  done?  Things  cannot  go  on  in  the  same 
train  for  ever.  It  is  much  to  be  feared,  as  you  observe, 
that  the  better  kind  of  people,  being  disgusted  with  the 
circumstances,  will  have  their  minds  prepared  for  any  rev- 
olution whatever.  We  are  apt  to  run  from  one  extreme 
to  another.  To  anticipate  and  prevent  disastrous  contin- 
gencies would  be  the  part  of  wisdom  and  patriotism. 

"What  astonishing  changes  a  few  years  are  capable  of 
producing.      I  am  told,   that  even  respectable  characters 
speak  of  a  monarchical   form  of  government  without  hor- 
ror.   From  thinking  proceeds  speaking;  thence  to  acting 
60 
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wunm^  is  often  bad  a  siti^io  step.    BuU  hew  imTocable  aad  tre- 
^'       OModouel     What  m  Uiamfli    for  our  eoemiee  to  Tehfjr 


1786.  ^^  predklioiis!  What  a  tdumi^  for  the  advocates  o£ 
despetisn  to  find,  that  we  are  iacapable  of  goyeming  our* 
selves,  sod  that  systems  founded  on  the  basis  of  equal 
Hberty  ase  mesely  ideal  and  fallacious !  Would  to  God^ 
that  wise  measurea  may  be  taken  in  time  to  avert  tha 
coBseqaeoces  we  have  but  too  much  reason  to  af^rehend." 
Apfnkm  Nor  were  his  apprehensions   confined  to  the  defects  in 

ScdSSSS?  ^^  system  of  govemment  and  the  modes  of  administering 
MO-  it.     The    itttrigues   of  deaigiiing   and    unprincipled  meUi 

Httle  restrained  by  the  arm  of  an  efficient  power,  were 
still  move  to  be  feared.  ''  There  ate  errors  in  our  nation- 
al government/'  he  said,  '^  which  call  for  correction  ;  loud* 
ly,  I  would  add.  We  are  certainly  in  a  delicate  situation ; 
but  my  fear  is,  that  the  people  axe  not  yet  sufficiently 
fnialed  to  retract  from  error.  To  be  plainer,  I  think 
there  is  more  wickedness  than  ignorance  mixed  in  out 
councils.  Ignorance  and  design  are  difficult  to  combat* 
Out  of  these  proceed  illiberal  sentiments,  improper  jeal-* 
ousies,  and  a  train  of  evils,  which  oftentimes  in  republican 
governments  must  be  sorely  felt  before  they  can  be  re- 
moved. The  former,  that  is  ignorance,  being  a  fit  soil 
for  the  latter  to  work  in,  tools  are  employed  which  a  gen- 
erous mind  would  disdain  to  use ;  and  which  nothing  but 
time,  and  their  own  pueiile  or  wicked  pioductions,  can 
show  the  inefficaey  and  dangerous  tendency  oil  I  think 
oflten  of  our  situation,  and  view  it  with  concern." 

Demagogues  are  the  natural  fruit  of  republics;  and  the 
fid)led  Upas  could  not  be  more  poisonous  or  desohiting  to 
the  soil  firom  which  it  springs.  Envious  of  his  superiors, 
panting  for  honors  which  he  is  conscious  he  can  never 
deserve,  endowed  with  no  higher  faculties  than  cunning 
and  an  impudent  hardihood,  reckless  of  consequences,  and 
grovelling  alike  in  spirit  and  motive,  the  demagogue  seeks 
first  to  cajole  the  people,  then  to  corrupt,  and  last  of  all 
to  betray  and  ruin  them.  When  he  has  brought  down 
the  high  to  a  level  with  himself,  and  depressed  the  low 
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fin  they  are  pliant  to  his  will,  his  work  is  achieved.  The 
treachery  of  a  Oatiline  or  a  Borgia  may  be  detected  by  a 
fortunate  accident,  and  crushed  in  its  infancy;  but  the  1''86. 
demagogue,  under  his  paucply  of  falsehood  and  chicane^ 
may  gradually  sap  the  foundations  of  social  order,  and 
his  country  may  be  left  with  no  other  recompense  for 
the  ruin  he  has  wrought  and  the  misery  he  has  caused, 
than  the  poor  consolation  of  execrating   his  name. 

In  shorti  the  embarrassments  Growing  out  of  the  weak-  j«iJoii»ew  oc 
nesa  of  the  confederacy^  the  utter  inability  of  Congress  to 
collect  the  means  for  paying  the  public  debts  or  to  pro- 
vide for  their  secnrity,  the  jealousies  of  the  StateSj  and 
the  factious  spirit  of  individuals,  filled  the  mind  of  every 
true  friend  to  his  country  with  gloom  and  des]x>ndency- 
Congress  had  recommended  an  impost,  or  rate  of  duties^ 
which  was  to  be  uniform  in  all  the  States,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  were  to  be  appropriated  to  relieve  the 
national  wants.  The  States  came  tardily  into  this  raeas- 
urej  as  it  seemed  to  be  pelding^  a  power,  which  was 
claimed  as  a  special  prerogative  of  State  sovereignty*  The 
States,  in  which  commerce  chiefly  centred ,  were  iuflnen- 
ced  by  another  motive.  A  larger  amount  would  be  drawn 
from  thd  revenue  in  such  States,  than  in  others  of  equnl 
or  greater  extent,  population,  and  internal  wealth*  The 
fact  was  overlooked  or  disregarded,  that  the  consumers, 
wherever  they  resided,  actually  paid  the  impost,  and  thai 
the  commercial  Stales,  by  controlling  the  impost  in  their 
own  ports,  enjoyed  advantages  which  the  others  did  not 
possess.  New  York  never  acceded  to  the  recommendation 
of  Congress  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  it  operative ; 
and,  as  the  success  of  the  measure  everywhere  depended 
on  the  caprice  of  the  legislatures^  and  a  rigid  system  of 
collection  faithfully  administered,  there  was  but  little  hope 
of  its  answering  the  important  end  of  supplying  the  na- 
tional treasury. 

A  dissolution  of  the  Union,  or  an  early  and   thorough  Areibno 
reform,  was  inevitable.     The  mode  of  effecting  the  latter, 
and  saving  the  republic,  was  a  theme  upon  which  Wash- 
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oHApm  ington  dwelt  with  deep  solicitude  in  his  correspondence 
^^'      and  conversations  with  his  friends.     By  a  concurrence  of 


1786. 


Cmniato- 
■lonera  me 
•tAiiiia> 


SeptMBber. 


favorable  circumstances  his  advice  and  personal  efibrts 
were  made  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  train  of 
events,  which  ended  in  the  achievement  of  the  constitu- 
tion, ''To  form  a  compact  relative  to  the  navigation  of 
the  rivers  Potomac  and  Pocomoke,  and  of  part  of  the  bay 
of  Chesapeake,  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  leg- 
islatures of  Yirginia  and  Maryland,  who  assembled  at 
Alexandria,  in  March,  1785.  While  at  Mount  Yemen  on 
a  visit,  they  agreed  to  propose  to  their  respective  gov- 
ernments the  appointment  of  other  commissioners,  with 
power  to  make  conjoint  arrangements,  to  which  the  assent 
of  Congress  was  to  be  solicited,  for  maintaining  a  naval 
force  in  the  Chesapeake,  and  to  establish  a  tariff  of  du- 
ties on  imports,  to  which  the  laws  of  both  States  should 
conform.  When  these  propositions  received  the  assent  of 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  an  additional  resolution  was 
passed,  directing  that  which  respected  the  duties  on  im- 
ports to  be  communicated  to  all  the  States  in  the  Union, 
which  were  invited  to  send  deputies  to  the  meeting."* 
Accordingly,  in  January  following,  the  Assembly  of 
Yirginia  appointed  commissioners,  who  were  instructed  to 
meet  such  as  should  be  appointed  by  the  other  States, 
''  to  take  into  consideration  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
to  examine  the  relative  situation  and  trade  of  the  said 
States,  to  consider  how  far  a  uniform  system  in  their  com- 
mercial relations  may  be  necessary  to  their  common  inters 
est  and  their  permanent  harmony,  and  to  report  to  the 
several  States  such  an  act  relative  to  this  great  object, 
as,  when  unanimously  ratified  by  them,  will  enable  the 
United  States  in  Congress  assembled  effectually  to  provide 
for  the  same."  The  commissioners  met  at  Annapolis,  in 
September,  1786.  Five  States  only  sent  deputies,  and 
some  of  these  came  with  such  limited  powers,  that  it  was 
soon    ascertained    that    nothing    could   be  done  towards 
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effecting  the  object  for  which  they  had  come  together.   coAPm 
Their   deliberations   ended   in  a  report  to  their  respective       ^^' 
States,  in  which  they  represented   the  defects  of  the  fed-     1786. 
eral  system,  and  the  necessity  of  a  revision.      They  like- 
wise recommended  another  convention  of  deputies  from 
all  the  States,  furnished  with  requisite  powers,  who  should        * 
meet  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  day  of  May.    At  the 
same    time    they   seut  a  letter  to  CongreeSj    accompanied 
with  a  copy  of  their  report  to  the  Stales* 

When  the  legislatiixe  of  Virginia  assembled^  the  report  virgtnte 
of  the  deputies   was  taken  into  consideration,  and  it  was  defeglitcato 
resolfed   to   appoint   seven    delegates    to  meet   those  from  oooTenuoii. 
the  other  States  in  a  general  convention*      Washington's  DMemberi. 
name  was  put  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  he  was  chofien 
by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  representatives.      The  intel- 
ligence  was   first  communicated  to  him  by  Mr.  Madisoni 
then  a  member  of  the  Assembly,  and  afterwards  offioially 
by  the  governor. 

He  was  not  a  little  embarrassed  with   this  choice,   for.  WMhinntcm 

•ppointad 

although  he  heartily  approved  the  measure,  yet  he  thought  •<iei«f«t« 
there  were  reasons  of  a  personal  nature,  which  made  it  ▼«tion. 
inexpedient^  if  not  improper,  for  him  to  take  any  part  in 
it.  He  did  not  absolutely  decline,  but  suggested  his  dif* 
ficullies,  and  expressed  a  hope,  that  some  other  person 
would  be  appointed  in  his  place.  As  the  weight  of  liis 
name  and  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  were  felt  to  be 
extremely  important^  in  giving  dignity  and  success  to  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention,  and  as  several  months 
would  intervene  before  the  meeting,  neither  the  gov- 
ernor nor  his  other  friends  pressed  him  to  a  hasty  de- 
cision ^  trusting  that  time  and  reflection  would  remove 
his  doubts. 

His  objections  were  frankly  stated,  and  they  are  among  bii  oi^ee. 

tlOIW  to  ttO* 

the  many  evidences  of  his  scrupulous  regard  to  directness  cepuaftiM 
and  consistency  in  every  act  of  his  life.     "  It  is  not  only  mem- 
inconvenient  for  me  to  leave  home,"  said  he   to  the  gov-     Decti. 
eraor^   **  but  there  will  be,   1  apprehend,  too  much   causa 
to  chaise  my  conduct  with  inconsistency  in  again  apf>earing 

ri 


xt. 
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on  a  piibHc  theatre,  after  a  paUic  dedaration  to  tbe  con- 
trary ;  and  it  ^iUj  I  fear,  have  a  tendency  to  sweep  me 
IT 86.  i^qq]£  into  the  tide  of  public  aflBurs,  when  retirement  and 
^ase  are  so  m«ch  desired  by  me,  and  so  essentially  neces- 
sary." There  can  be  noxdoubt,  that,  when  he  resigned 
fan  commission  in  the  army,  he  firmly  believed  nothing 
could  again  occur  to  draw  him  from  the  retirement,  to 
which  'he  returned  whh  such  unfeigned  satisfaction,  sod 
which  no  other  consideration  than  the  superior  claims  of 
his  country  could  induce  him  to  forego.  On  the  present 
occamon  he  was  not  convinced,  that  his  services  would  be 
more  valuable  than  those  of  other  citizens,  whose  ability 
and  knowledge  of  public  affairs,  as  his  modesty  would 
perstiade  him,  better  qualified  them  for  the  task  of  de- 
vising and  maturing  a  system  of  civil  government, 
soetotyof         There  was  another  objection,  also,  which  seemed  to  bear 

tlMOlMiS- 

mu.  with  considerable  weight  on  his  mind.     At  the  close  of 

the  war,  some  of  the  ofilcers  had  formed  themselves  into 
an  association,  called  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  establish  a  bond  of  union  and  fel- 
lowship between  the  ofiicers,  who  had  served  together 
during  the  war,  and  were  then  about  to  be  separated,  and 
particularly  to  raise  a  permanent  fund  for  the  relief  of 
unfortunate  members,  their  widows,  and  orphans.  Al- 
though Washington  was  not  concerned  in  forming  this 
society,  yet  he  was  well  pleased  with  its  benevolent  de- 
sign, and  consented  to  be  its  president.  Unexpectedly  to 
him,  however,  and  to  all  others  cotmected  with  it,  a  very 
general  dissatisfaction  arose  throughout  the  country,  in  re- 
gard to  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the  society 
was  founded.  It  was  to  be  hereditary  in  die  families  of 
the  members ;  it  had  a  badge,  or  order,  offensive  in  repub- 
lican eyes,  as  imitating  the  European  orders  of  knight- 
hood; it  admitted  foreign  officers,  who  had  served  in 
America,  and  their  descendants;  it  provided  for  an  indefi^ 
nite  accumulation  of  funds,  which  were  to  be  disposed  of 
at  the  discretion  of  the  members.  Discontents  grew  inte 
clamorous  censures.  ,  Pamphlets  were  written  against  the 
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isociety,  and  it  was  cUnottnoed  as  amkepttMican,  and  a 
dangerous  political  engpuie.  At,  the  first  general  maetingy 
which  was  held  at  Philadelphia  in  May^  1784,  Washine^  ^'^^' 
ton  exerted  himself  auc^sssfuliy  t^  hare  the  most  object 
tionable  features  altered,  aod.  the  articles  of  associaliaa 
were  new  modelled  conformably  to  his  suggestions^  After 
these  changes  the  alarmists  weoe  less  yehemeat  ia  their 
attacks ;  but  they  were  not  silenced,  and  the.  society  coat 
tinned  to  be  looked  upon  with  jealousy  and  disappro*- 
bation. 

A  second  genial  meeting  was  to  take  place  in  Philah  3[<;jj|init<ia 
delphia  at  the  time  appointed  fior  the  assembling  of  the  prettdaDey 
convention.  Before  receiving  notice  that  he  W'as  choseA  eiaty. 
a  delegate,  Washington  had  written^  a  circular  letiter  to  t^ 
branches  of  the  Society  im  the  diffsrent  States,  declaring 
his  intuition  to  resign  the  presidency,  and'  giving  reasons 
why  it  would  be  inconvenient  for  him  to  attend  the  gen*- 
eral  meeting.  He  thought^  himself  thus  placed  in  a  deli- 
cate situation.  Were  he  to  be  present  at  the  convention, 
the  members  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  might  suppose  they 
bad  just  grounds  for  suspecting  his  sincerity,  or  even  of 
charging  him  with  having  deserted  the  officers,  who  had 
so  nobly  supported  him  during  the  war,  and  always  mani- 
fested towards  him  uncommon  respect  and  attachment. 
Having  a  grateful  sense  of  their  affection,  and  reciprocating 
in  reality  all  their  kind  feelings,  he  was  reluctant  to  put 
himself  in  a  condition,  by  which  their  favorable  senti^ 
ments  would  be  altered,  or  their  sensibility  in  any  degree 
wounded. 

Again,  some  of  his  firiends  in  various  parts  of  the  coun*  niiiHendi 
try  expressed  themsdves  doubtingly  in  their  letters^  as  to  propriety  or 
the  propriety  of  his  going  to  the  convention,  and  some  tteeoDTen. 
advised  against  it.      Ifany   thought    the    scheme   illegd, 
since  there  was  no  provision  in  the  articles  of  the  con- 
federation for  such  a  mode  of  reviaon,  and  it  bad  not 
been    proposed    by  Congress.      It  was  feared,    therefore, 
that  the  doings  of  the  convention  would  end  in  a  failure, 
and  perh^)S  in  the  disgrace  of  the  delegates.    They,  who 
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ooiFTBE  weie  perplexed  with  apinrehenaiont  of  this  sort,  were  iin- 
^^'  willing  that  the  brilliant  reputation  of  Washington  should 
1786.  be  put  to  the  hazard  of  being  tarnished  by  an  abortive 
experiment,  and  believed  the  interests  of  the  country  re- 
quired it  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  a  more  fitting  op- 
portunity. 

ojtettiditf*.  These  obstacles,  formidable  for  a  time,  were  at  last  re- 
moved. Congress  took  the  subject  into  consideration,  and 
recommended  to  the  States  to  send  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention for  the  purposes  mentioned  in  the  Annapolis  re- 
port. Thus  the  measure  was  sanctioned  by  law.  Congress 
likewise  appointed  the  second  Monday  in  May,  as  the  day 
for  the  delegates  to  assemble  at  Philadelphia.  The  time 
was  fixed  with  reference  to  the  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati, 
which  was  to  be  a  week  earlier,  whereby  General  Wash- 
ington would  be  enabled  to  join  his  brethren  of  that  fra- 
ternity, should  he  think  proper,  and  exfJain  his  motives 
for  declining  to  be  again  elected  president. 

toM!!£!L  After  these  proceedings,  and  after  it  was  found  that  the 
more  enlightened  part  of  the  community  very  generally 
approved  the  scheme  of  the  convention,  his  friends  every- 
where urged  him  to  accept  the  appointment  as  one  of  the 
delegates  from  Virginia,  and  he  acceded  to  their  wishes. 
Another  circumstance  had  much  influence  in  bringing  him 
to  this  decision.  It  began  to  be^  whispered,  that  the  per- 
sons opposed  to  the  convention  were  at  heart  monarchists, 
and  that  they  were  glad  to  see  the  distractions  of  the 
country  increasing,  till  the  people  should  be  weary  of 
them,  and  discover  their  only  hope  of  security  to  consist 
in  a  strong  government  as  it  was  generally  called,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  constitutional  monarchy ;  for  no  one  was 
ever  supposed  to  dream  of  a  despotic  power  in  America. 
It  has  been  said  and  believed,  that  a  small  party,  in  de- 
spair of  better  things,  actually  meditated  such  a  project, 
and  turned  their  eyes  to  some  of  the  royal  families  in 
Europe  for  a  sovereign  suited  to  control  the  jarring  ele- 
ments of  republicanism  in  the  United  States.  However 
this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  no  imagined  remedy  could 
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have  been  more  severely  reprobated  by  Washington.    We  obaptbb 
hare  seen  with  what  a  stem  rebuke  the  proposal  to  be  a      '^' 
king  was  met  by  him,  even  when  he  literally  had  the     1787. 
power  of  the  nation  in  his  hands.     From  the  beginning 
of  the  revolution  to  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was  an  uncom- 
promising advocate  for  a  republican  system.     In  the  ab- 
stract he  regarded  it  as  the  best ;  and  he  had  faith  enough 
in  the  virtue  of  the  peo|de,  and  in  the  efficacy  of  their 
former  habits,  to  convince  him  that  it  might  be  success- 
fully establidied.     At  all  events  he  was  for  having  the 
experiment  thoroughly  tried ;  and  his  whole  conduct  proves, 
that,  in  regard  to  himself,  he  was  ready  to  risk  his  repu- 
tation, his  property,  and  his  life,  if  necessary,  in  a  cause 
so  momentous  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  to  the 
social  progress  of  mankind. 

He  did  not  go  to  the  convention  unprepared  for  the  nispNiMm. 
great  work  there  to  be  undertaken.  His  knowledge  of  ia«tatiM 
the  institutions  of  his  own  country  and  of  its  political 
forms,  both  in  their  general  character  and  minute  and 
affiliated  relations,  gained  by  inquiry  and  long  experience, 
was  probably  as  complete  as  that  of  any  other  man.  But 
he  was  not  satisfied  with  this  alone.  He  read  the  history 
and  examined  the  principles  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
oonfederacies.  There  is  a  paper  in  his  handwriting,  which 
contains  an  abstract  of  each,  and  in  which  are  noted  in  a 
methodical  order,  their  chief  characteristics,  the  kinds  of 
authority  they  possessed,  their  modes  of  operation,  and 
their  defects.  The  confederacies  analyzed  in  this  paper 
are  the  Lycian,  Amphictyonic,  Achaean,  Helvetic,  Belgic, 
and  Germanic.  He  also  read  the  standard  works  on  gen- 
eral politics  and  the  science  of  govemment,  abridging  parts 
of  them,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  that  he  might 
impress  the  essential  points  more  deeply  on  his  mind. 
He  was  apprehensive,  that  the  delegates  might  come  to- 
gether fettered  with  instmctions,  which  would  embarrass 
and  retard,  if  not  defeat,  the  salutary  end  proposed. 
"My  wish  is,"  said  he,  "that  the  convention  may  adopt 
no  temporizing  expedients,  but  probe  the  defects  of  the 
61  «*2» 
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constitfitkm  to  the  bottom,  and  provide  a  ladical  core, 
whether  they  ne  agreed  to  or  not.  A  conduct  d  tkta 
kind  will  stamp  wiadom  and  dignity  on  tfieir  proeeedingai 
and  bold  up  a  light,  which  sooner  ^r  later  will  have  its 
influenoe/^  Such  were  the  preparations,  and  snch  the 
sentiments,  with  which  he  went  to  the  convention. 

His  arrival  at  Philadelphia  was  attended  with  poblie 
honors.  At  Chester  he  was  met  by  General  Mifiin,  Speak- 
er of  the  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  and  several  offioeis 
and  gentlemen  of  distinction,  who  proceeded  with  him 
from  that  place.  At  Gray's  Ferry  a  company  of  lighf- 
horse  todc  chaj^  of  him  and  esccMrted  him  into  the  city. 
His  first  visit  was  to  Dr.  Franklin,  at  that  time  Plresident 
of  Pennsylvania.  All  the  States  were  represented  in  the 
convention,  except  Rhode  Island  ,*  and,  wh^i  the  body 
was  oi^anized  for  business.  General  Washington  was  elect- 
ed by  a  unanimoas  vote  to  the  president's  chair.  The 
convention  was  in  session  four  months,  and  the  diligenoe 
of  the  members  is  jffoved  by  the  fact,  that  they  sat  ham 
five  to  seven  hours  a  day.  The  result  was  the  Ooostito- 
tion  of  the  United  States,  which  was  proposed  to  be  sob- 
stitnted  tot  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  On  the  17th 
of  September,  1787,  the  constitution  was  agned  by  all 
the  members  present,  except  three,  and  forwarded  with  a 
letter  to  Congress.  By  that  assembly  it  was  sent  lo  the 
State  legi^tures,  for  the  purpose  o{  being  submitted  in 
each  State  to  a  convention  of  delegates  chosen  by  the 
people,  in  conformity  with  a  resolve  of  the  general  con- 
vention. 

The  constitution,  as  it  came  from  the  hands  of  its 
framers,  was  regarded  by  no  one  as  theoretically  perfect. 
To  form  a  compact,  which  should  unite  thirteen  indepen- 
dent republics  into  a  consolidated  government  possessing  a 
control  over  the  wh<de,  was  not  a  work  of  easy  attain- 
ment, even  if  there  had  been  a  uniformity  in  the  pre- 
viously established  systems  of  the  several  States.  The 
difficulty  was  increased  by  the  wide  differences  in  their 
situation,  extent,   habits,  wealth,  and  particular  interests. 
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Bights    and    privileges  were  to  be  surreiideredi   not  el-  cBAFns 
ways  in  pioportioft  to  the  adrantsges  which  seemed  to       ^^' 
be  pnnused  as  an  equiral^it    In  dioit,  the  constitulion     1787. 
was   aa  amicabk  eompioinisey  the  result  of  mutual  def- 
erence   and    concession.      Dc  Franklin  said,  in  a  short  opMoM«r 
speech  near  the  close  of  the  convention ;  ^'  I  consent  to  wiiMaitw. 
this  cimstitution,  because  I  expect  no  betteri  and  because 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  the  best.     The  opinions  I  have 
had  of  its  errors  I  sacrifice   to  the  public  good.'^     And 
Washington  wrote  not  long  afterwards ;  ''  There  are  some 
things  in  the  new  form,  I  will  readily  acknowledge,  which 
never   did,   and  I  am  persuaded  never  will,  obtain  my 
cordial  approbation ;  but  I  did  then  conceive,  and  do  now 
most  firmly  beUeve,  that  in  the  aggregate  it  is  the  beat 
constitution,  that  can  be  obtained  at  this  epoch,  and  that 
this,  or  a  dassolution,  awaits  our  choice,  and  is  the  only 
alternative."    Again ;   **  It  appears  to  me  little  diort  of  a 
miracle,  that  the  delegates  from  so  many  States,  different 
frcHn   each    other  in    their   manners,    circumstances,  and 
prejudices,  diould  unite  in  forming  a  sjrstem  of  national 
government,  so  little  liable  to  well-founded  objections.    Not 
am  I  yet  such  an  enthusiastic,  partial,  or  undiscriminating 
admirer  of  it,  as  not  to  perceive  it  is  tinctured  with  some 
real  though  not  radical  defects." 

Similar  sentiments  were  doubtless  entertained  by  all  the  coratitatio* 
prominent  fnends  to  the  constitution.  Faulty  as  it  was,  «oo]^i|^ 
they  looked  upon  it  as  the  best  that  could  be  made,  in 
Hie  existing  state  of  things,  and  as  such  they  wished  it 
to  be  fairly  tried.  It  was  moreover  remarkable,  that  what 
one  called  a  defect,  another  thought  its  most  valuable 
part,  so  that  in  detail  it  was  almost  wholly  condemned 
and  aj^proved.  This  was  a  proof,  that  there  was  nothing 
in  it  essentially  bad,  and  that  it  approached  very  nearly 
to  a  just  medium.  If  we  judge  from  the  tenor  of  Wash- 
ington's letters,  after  it  was  sent  out  to  the  world,  he 
watched  its  fate  with  anxious  solicitude,  and  was  animated 
with  joy  at  the  favor  it  gradually  gained  with  the  public 
and  its  ultimate  triumph.     It  was  universally  agreed,  that 
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OBAPTo  his  name  affixed  to  the  eonatitotioa  earned  with  it  a  moel 

^^'  eflectiYe  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people. 

1788.  rj%Y^^  legislatures  of  all  the  StateSi  which  had  been  rep- 

2«M:^  resented  in  the  general  convention,  directed  State  conyen- 


tions  to  be  assembledi  consisting  of  delegates  chosen  by 
the  people  for  the  express  purpose  of  deciding  on  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution.  The  ratification  of  nine 
States  was  necessary  to  give  it  validity  and  efiect.  The 
conventions  in  the  sever^  States  met  at  different  timeS| 
and  it  was  nearly  a  year  before  the  requisite  number  had 
passed  a  decision.  In  the  mean  time,  both  the  friends 
and  opponents  of  the  constitution  were  extremely  active. 
The  weight  of  opinion,  however,  was  found  ever]rwhere 
to  preponderate  on  the  side  of  the  constitution.  In  some 
of  the  States  it  was  adopted  unanimously,  and  in  nearly 
all  of  them  the  majority  was  much  larger  than  its  most 
zealous  advocates  had  ventured  to  hope.  Amendments 
were  recommended  in  some  instances,  but  in  none  was 
the  ratification  clogged  by  positive  conditions  of  this  sort 
The  same  sjHrit  of  compromise  and  mutual  concession 
seemed  to  prevail,  that  had  been  manifested  in  the  gener- 
al convention.  In  fine,  though  the  opposition  was  strong, 
and  upheld  by  a  few  of  the  ablest  and  best  men  in  the 
country,  yet  the  popular  voice  was  so  decidedly  express- 
ed on  the  other  side,  as  to  afibrd  the  most  encouraging 
presages  of  the  successful  operation  of  the  new  form  of 
government. 
coBMtirtkMi  Each  State  convention  transmitted  to  Congress  a  testi- 
ttenqiui* ^nonial  of  its  ratification,  signed  by  all  its  members.  When 
these  testimonials  had  been  received  from  the  requisite 
number  of  States,  an  act  was  passed  by  Congress  ap- 
pointing a  day  for  the  people  throughout  the  Union,  to 
choose  electors  of  a  President  of  the  United  States,  ac- 
cording to  the  constitution,  and  another  day  for  the  electors 
to  meet  and  vote  for  the  person  of  their  choice.  The 
former  election  was  to  take  place  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  February,  1789,  and  the  latter  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  March  following. 
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It  was  no  sooner  ascertained,  thai  the  constitation  would 
probably   be   adopted,  than  the  eyes  of  the  nation  were 
turned  upon   Washington,  as  the  individual  to  be  select-     l^ss. 
ed  for  that  office,  the  highest,  most  honorable,  and  most  nepiAiie 
responsible,  that  could  be  conferred  by  the  suffrages  of  a  apoa  WMk- 
&ee  people.     His  reluctance  to  being  farther  engaged  in  JJ^^jJ^ 
public  life  was  well  known,  but  every  one  knew  also, 
that  he  never  refused  to  obey  the  call  of  his  country,  or 
to  make  personal  sacrifices  for  the  public  good.     This  was 
a  ground  of  hope  and  of  confidence.    In  him  the  whole 
people  would  be  united.      As  to  other  candidates,   there 
would  be  differences  of  opinion,  rivalships,  and,  it  was 
feared,  unhappy  divisions,  that  might  mar  the  work  so  suc- 
cessfully begun,    and  perhaps  end  in  its  overthrow  and 
ruin.      The  interest  felt  in  the  subject,  therefore,  was  in- 
tense; and  at  no  period,  even  during  the  struggle  of  the 
revolution,  was  the  strong  support  of  Washington  more  ne- 
cessary, than  at  this  crisis. 

The  public  sentiment  was  too  openly  and  loudly  {mto- 
claimed  to  be  concealed  from  him.  Indeed  those  of  his 
compatriots  and  associates,  whose  intimacy  entitled  them 
to  use  such  a  freedom,  began  early  to  prepare  him  for 
the  result,  by  such  arguments  and  advice,  as  they  knew 
would  be  candidly  considered,  and  be  the  best  suited  to 
act  upon  his  mind.  Some  time  before  the  election,  in 
reply  to  a  letter  in  which  the  subject  had  been  brought 
pointedly  before  him  by  a  gentleman,  then  a  member  of 
Congress,  he  wrote  as  follows. 

"Should  the  contingency   you  suggest  take  place,  and  niareioe.     ' 
should  my  unfeigned  reluctance  to  accept  the  office  be  p9B»w^ 
overcome  by  a  deference  to  the  reasons  and  opinions  of  ufe- 
my   friends,    might    I  not,  after  the  declarations  I  have    st^cst. 
made,   (and  Heaven  knows  they  were  made  in  the  sin- 
cerity of  my  heart),   in   the    judgment  of  the  impartial 
world  and    of  posterity,  be    chargeable    with  levity   and 
inconsistency,  if  not  with  rashness  and  ambition?    Nay, 
farther,  would  there  not  be  some  apparent  foundation  for 
the    two    former    charges?    Now    justice  to  myself  and 
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tranquillity  of  conscience  require,  that  I  should  act  a  part, 
if  not  above  imputation,  at  least  capable  of  vindicatioiL 
1789.  ]^or  will  you  conceive  me  to  be  too  solicitous  for  repu- 
tation. Though  1  priie  as  I  ought  the  good  opinion  of 
my  fellow  dtisens,  yet,  if  I  know  myself^  I  would  not 
seek  or  retain  popularity  at  the  expense  of  one  social  duty 
or  moral  virtue. 

"While  doing  what  my  conscience  informed  me  was 
tight,  as  it  respected  my  God,  my  country,  and  myself^ 
I  could  despise  all  the  party  clamor  and  unjust  censure, 
which  might  be  expected  from  some,  whose  personal  en- 
mity might  be  occasioned  by  their  hostility  to  the  govern- 
ment I  am  conscious,  that  I  fear  alone  to  give  any  real 
occasion  for  obloquy,  and  thst  I  do  not  dread  to  meet 
with  unmerited  reproach.  And  certain  I  am,  whensoever 
I  shall  be  convinced  the  good  of  my  country  requires 
my  reputation  to  be  put«  in  risk,  regard  for  my  own  fame 
will  not  come  in  competition  with  an  object  of  so  much 
magnitude.  If  I  declined  the  task,  it  would  lie  upon 
quite  another  principle.  Notwithstanding  my  advanced  sea- 
son of  life,  my  increasing  fondness  for  agricultural  amuse- 
ments, and  my  growing  love  of  retirement,  augment  and 
confirm  my  decided  predilection  for  the  character  of  a 
private  citizen,  yet  it  would  be  no  one  of  these  motives, 
nor  the  hazard  to  which  my  former  reputation  might  be 
exposed,  nor  the  terror  of  encountering  new  fatigues  and 
troubles,  that  would  deter  me  from  an  acceptance ;  but  a 
belief,  that  some  other  person,  who  had  less  pretence,  and 
less  inclination  to  be  excused,  could  execute  all  the  duties 
full  as  satisfactorily  as  myself." 

Suffice  it  to  say,  that  his  scruples  yielded  to  the  earnest 


ttMUaiiai    solicitations  of   his  friends,    to  mature  reflection,  and  to 

StStM. 

the  counsels  of  his  unerring  judgment.  The  day  of  etoc- 
tion  came,  and  George  Washington  was  chosen,  by  the 
unanimous  vote  of  the  electors,  and  probably  without  a 
dissenting  voice  in  the  whole  nation,  the  first  President 
of  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

]!•  fteeivct  offioial  Notioe  of  being  okonn  Piendent  -^  Hk  Journey  to  Ui* 
Seat  of  GoTenunent  at  New  York.  -^  His  Oath  of  Office  and  Inaugural 
Speech.  —  Acquaints  himself  with  the  State  of  public  Affairs.  —  His  At- 
tention to  his  private  Pursuits.  —  His  Manner'of  reoelTing  Visits  and  en* 
teftaining  Ckiapanj.  —  Afflictrrf  with  a  soTere  Illness.  —  Death  of  his 
Mother.  —  Executive  Departments  formed,  and  the  Officers  appointed.  — 
Judiciary  System  organised.  —  Washington's  Opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  —  His  Rule  in  Appointments  to  Office. 

It  being  known  that  the   choice  of  the   people  had  ouAJnm 

fallen  on    General  Washington    for  President,  he    made  ^^ 

preparations  to  begin  the  duties  of  the  office  as  soon  as     i^^^* 
his  election  should  be  notified  to*  him  by  the  proper  au-  lmtm 

MoiuitVtr* 

thority.     The  4th  of  March  was  assigned  as  the  day  for  bob  to  entsr 

the  meeting    of  Congress,   but  a  quorum  did  not  come  pobuedn- 

together  till  a  month  later.      The    votes  of  the  electors 

were  then  opened  and  counted;  and  a  special  messenger 

was  despatched  to  Mount  Yemon  with  a  letter  firom  the 

President  of  the  Senate  to  General  Washington,  conveying 

official  intelligence  of  his  election.    John  Adams  was  at 

the  same    time  declared  to  be  chosen  Vice-President  of 

the  United  States.      Two  days  after  receiving  the  noti-    ApmiaL 

fication,  Washington  left  home  for  New  York,  which  was 

then  the  seat  of  Congress. 

His  feelings  on  this  occasion  are  indicated  in  the  fol- 


lowing extract  from  his  Diary,  written  on  the  day  of  his  co4^. 
departure.  ''About  ten  o'clock^I  bade  adieu  to  Mount 
Ternon,  to  private  life,  and  to  domestic  felicity ;  and,  with 
a  mind  oppressed  with  more  anxious  and  painful  sensa- 
tions than  I  have  words  to  express,  set  out  for  New 
York  in  company  with  Mr.  Thomson  and  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys, with  the  best  disposition  to  render  service  to  my 
country  in  obedience  to  its  call,  but  with  less  hope  of 
answering  its  expectations."     The  whole  journey  was  a 
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CHAPns  kind  of  triumphal  processioii.    He  had  hardly  left  his  ovn 
.    ^^^      house,  when  he   was  met  by  a  company  of  gentlemen 
1789.    £K>m  Alezandriai  who  proceeded  with  him  to  that  town, 
where  an  entertainment  was  provided  for  him,  and  where 
he  received  and  answered  a  public  address.     The  people 
gathered  to  see  him  as  he  passed  along  the  road.    When 
he    approached  the  several  towns,   the   most  respectable 
citizens   came  out  to  meet  and  welcome  him  ;    he  was 
escorted  fix>m  place  to  place  by  companies  of  militia ;  and 
in  the  principal  cities  his  presence  was  announced  by  the 
firing  of  cannon,  ringing  of  bells,  and  military  display. 
Riiprtiie         A  conunittee  of  Congress,  consisting  of  three  members 
N«wTortu    of  the  Senate  and  five  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Afrfl  n.    was  appointed  to  meet  him  in  New  Jersey  and  attend  him 
to  the  city  of  New  York.     To  Elizabethtown  Point  came 
many  other  persons  of  distinction,  and  the  heads  of  the 
several    departments  of ,  government.      He  was  there   re- 
ceived in  a  barge,  splendidly  fitted  up  for  the  occasion, 
and  rowed   by  thirteen  pilots  in  white   uniforms.      This 
was  followed   by  vessels  and  boats,  fancifully  decorated, 
and  crowded  with  spectators.     When  the  President's  barge 
came  near  to  the  city,  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns  was  fired 
fix>m  the  vessels  in  the  harbor,  and  from  the  Battery.     At 
the  landing  he  was  again  saluted  by  a  discharge  of  ar- 
tillery, and  was  joined  by  the  governor  and  other  officers 
of  the  State,  and  the  corporation  of  the  city.     A  proces- 
sion was  then  formed,  headed   by  a  long  military  train, 
which  was  followed  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  State 
and  city,  the  clergy,  foreign  ministers,  and  a  great  con- 
course of  citizens.     The  procession  advanced  to  the  house 
prepared   for  the  reception   of  the  President      The   day 
was  passed  in  festivity  and  joy,  and  in  the  evening  the 
city  was  brilliantly  illuminated. 
lUtttdM         The  first  public  act  of  the  President  was  that  of  tak- 
oiBet.  ing  the  oath  of  office.     It  was  decided  by  Congress,  that 

Aprs  to.  this  should  be  done  with  some  ceremony.  In  the  morn- 
ing of  the  day  appointed,  April  30th,  at  nine  o'clock, 
religious   services  suited  to  the  occasion   were  performed 
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in  all  tfie  churches  of  the  city;  At  twelve  the  troops  ooAPiva 
peraded  befnre  the  Ftesideiit's  door,  aod  soon  afterwards  ^^' 
oame  the  committees  of  Congress  and  the  heads  of  de-  i78d. 
partments  in  carriages,  to  attend  him  to  the  Fedeial  Hall, 
where  the  two  houses  of  Congress  were  assembled*  The 
procession  moved  forward  with  the  troops  in  front,  next 
the  cmnmittees  and  heads  of  departments,  tiien  the  Presi- 
dent in  a  coach  alone,  followed  by  the  foreign  ministers, 
civil  officers  of  the  State,  and  citizens.  Arrived  at  the 
Hall,  he  ascended  to  the  senate-chamber,  and  passed 
thence  to  a  balcony  in  front  of  the  house,  where  the 
oath  was  administered  to  him  in  presence  of  the  peojde 
by  Chancellor  Livingston*  The  President  returned  to  the 
senate^chamber,  in  the  midst  of  loud  acclamations  firom 
the  surroonding  throng  of  spectators,  and  delivered  to  the 
two  branches  of  Congress  his  Inaugural  Speech.  He 
then  went  on  foot  to  St  Paul's  Church,  where  prayers 
were  read  by  the  bishop,  and  the.  ceremonies  were  closed. 
Tokens  of  joy  were  everywhere  exhibited,  as  on  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  and  at  night  there  was  a  display  of  illu- 
minations and  fireworks. 

Under  auspices  thus  favorable,  Washington  entered 
again  Upon  the  career  of  public  life,  surrounded  and  sua* 
tained  by  the  eminent  leaders,  who  had  acted  with  him 
in  establishing  the  liberties  of  his  country,  and  cheered 
with  the  conviction  of  having  received  the  voluntary  suf- 
firage  and  possessing  the  good  wishes  of  every  American 
citizen.  Yet  he  was  aware,  that  the  task  he  had  under- 
taken was  one  of  no  common  responsibility  or  easy  exe- 
cution. The  hopes  and  expectations  of  his  countrymen, 
he  knew,  were  in  proportion  to  the  unanimity  with  which 
they  had  crowned  him  with  honmra,  and  laid  the  burden 
of  their  puUic  cares  on  his  shoulders.  A  new  system 
of  government  was  to  be  put  in  action,  upon  which  de- 
pended the  destiny  of  his  country,  and  with  the  good 
or  ill  success  of  which  his  future  reputation  would  be 
identified. 

In  his  inangnral  speech,  after  expressing  hi^  defdp  sense  Hi>  inann. 
62  <a  """^^ 
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dtfAPteft  of  the  imgnftoda  of  Oie  ttust  ooufidod  %o  him,  iitb  ainig* 
^^  gles  his  mind  htA  wadmfgcfm  in  dsdding  to  icotpt  ii^ 
1^9^'  and  a  consciousness  of  his  deficioiiciet|.  Im  added;  <^Ia 
this  coniict  of  omotions,  ail  I  dave  mm  ia,  that  it  faiM 
been  my  faithftal  study  to  ooUect  my  daty  from  a  joat 
appreciation  of  erery  dreumstanee  by  which  it  might  ha 
afEM;ted.  All  I  dare  hope  iS)  ttiat,  if  in  accept  tUa  task 
I  hate  been  too  mneh  auroyed  by  a  grateM  ramemhranea 
of  former  instanoas,  or  by  an  sdbctmiate  sensibility  to 
this  transcendent  proof  of  the  confidence  of  my  feOaw 
citizens,  and  hare  thence  too  little  co«aiihed  my  inci^aeH 
ty,  as  well  as  disinclination  for  Ae  weighty  and  untdad 
cares  before  me,  my  error  will  be  palliated  by  the  motives 
winch  misled  me,  and  its  consequences  be  judged  by  my 
country  with  some  share  of  the  partiality  in  which  they 
originated."  With  these  sentimentSi  and  with  ferrant  sop* 
I^icatiqns  to  the  Almighty  Being,  whose  guidance  and 
e^rerruling  Proridence  he  acknowledged  in  all  the  evanta 
Cft  his  life,  he  commenced  the  arduoos  duties  of  ohief 

BitaMconi.  magistrate  of  the  nation.    In  confertnity  with  the  rak  to 

tmifcaa.tlAii  atp 

EtoMrrtow.  which  he  had  hitherto  adhered,  he  gate  notke  lo  Goih 
gress,  that  he  ^ould  accept  no  other  eompensation  for 
his  services,  than  such  as  would  be  necessary  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  household  and  other  chafes  incident 
to  his  public  station. 
Bimiiiei  As  the  various  departments  of  government  under  the 

^th?hSdi  hew  system  could  not  be  instituted^  till  Oongmss  had 
mmkta.  passsd  htws  toT  their  organization  and  support,  the  basi* 
ness  belonging  to  these  departments  continued  to  be  trana- 
acted  by  the  officers,  who  bad  pievioosly  been  charged 
with  it.  Mr.  Jay  acled  as  secretary  of  foreign  ajBUts,  and 
G(enerel  Knox  as  secretary  of  war*  The  treasury  waa 
under  the  control  of  a  board  of  conmiiaBioners.  The  Free- 
ident  requested  from  each  of  them  an  dabomte  report,  that 
he  might  become  acqunbiled  with  the  actual  state  of  Uw 
government  in  all  its  foreign  and  domestic  relations. 
These  reports  he  read  and  condensed  with  his  oym  hand, 
particularly  tiiat  from  the  fteasury  beard,  till  he  made  him- 
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oelf  HMiter  of  time  aonimU^    la  f^fwd  to  fiH«igii  «flbimi  ^mnm 
ho  punoed  «  sliU  more  labortow  pvpcess.     WUh  pm  in      "'* 
jMod  he  portiaod  firoia  beginniog  to  epd  ihe  official  ooi^    .1789. 
M^Qodoaco,  dqpofitod   io  thfi  pablip  asf hivasi  from  tim 
dale  of  the  troaty  of  peaoo  at  the  tWftioatioQ  of  the  war 
lall  the  tixm  ho  mtoiod  upo«  the  l^im^ncy.    Tboae  v<h 
kamnouB  papers  he  ahndgod  aad  etudied,  aocoodiag  to  hie 
jiMal  piadice,  wiA  the  viev  of  fLsmg  m  hi»  mmd  fForj 
imp<irtaitf  point  that  bed  been  diaeuased,  as  well  as  the 
hfirtory  of  what  had  been  done. 

Aaaoog  the  private  reaeoos,  whieh  had  disiocliiied  hisa  ^^"^ 
to  leam  hia  retirement  at  Moont  Yeniony  were  hie  grow- 
ing attaehmeot  to  agcioultuve,  and  hie  desire  to  pursue 
the  nystom  adopted  for  the  cuUiTation  of  his  £Buma. 
StiiMe  the  war  he  bad  deroted  himself  with  equal  do- 
light  and  coostaticy  to  this  purmiil^  and  brought  his  plans 
into  a  train,  whioh  promised  the  most  satisfactory  jreaulte. 
JBe  had  procured  from  Europe  the  works  of  the  besit 
writen  on  the  subject,  which  he  read  with  diligence  and 
kefleol&oo,  drawing  £kw  them  such  scientific  prindi^ 
and  praotioal  hints,  as  he  could  advantageously  use  in 
improving  h»  modes  of  i^riculture.  He  was  resolved  to 
nMme  his  designs,  and  in  the  intervals  of  puUic  duties 
4o  bestow  a  part  of  his  lemue  upon  that  object.  Wiih 
jus  chief  mwi^r  at  Mount  Yemon  he  left  full  and  mir 
Wite  directions  in  writing,  and  exacted  firom  him  m  weekr 
ly  report,  in  which  wfspe  registered  the  transactions  of 
each  day  'On  all  the  &rms,  such  as  the  nnmbcur  of  labo»- 
4ifs  employed,  their  health  or  sicknessi  the  land  4M9d 
quMtity  of  work  exeonUed,  the  progmss  ia  plantipg,  9QW^ 
ing,  <Nr  harvesting  the  fields,  the  ajqpearance  of  the  ^rops 
at  various  stages  of  their  gsowth,  the  edbcts  of  the 
wealher  on  them,  and  the  condition  of  the  horses,  ea^, 
aad  other  live  stock.  By  these  details  he  was  made  pei^ 
fectly  acc]piainted  with  all  that  was  done,  and  could  give 
his  orders  with  almost  as  much  precision  as  if  be  had 
been  on  the  spot 

Once  a  week  regularly,  and  sometimes  twice,  he  wrote 
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imkvrm,   to  the  manager,  remarkihg  on  his  report  of  the  preceding 


XVI. 


week,  and  adding  new  directions.    These  letters  frequently 
1789.     extended  to  two  or  three  sheets,  and  were  always  wiitt^i 
DiractioM     with  his  own  hand.     Such  was  his  laborious  exactness^ 

to  tuo  nuu^ 

MwoT^i*  that  the  letter  he  sent  away  was  usually  transcribed  from 
a  rough  draft.  A  press  copy  was  taken  of  the  transeript^ 
which  was  carefully  filed  with  the  manager's  report  for 
his  future  inspection.  In  this  habit  he  persevered  with 
unabated  diligence  through  the  whole  eight  years  of  his 
Presidency,  except  during  the  short  visits  he  occasionally 
made  to  Mount  Vernon,  at  the  close  of  the  sessions  of 
Congress,  when  his  presence  could  be  dispensed  with  at 
the  seat  of  goyemment.  He  moreover  maintained  a  large 
correspondence  on  agriculture  with  gentlemen  in  Europe 
and  America.  His  letters  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Arthur 
Young,  and  Dr.  Anderson,  have  been  published,  and  are 
well  known.  Indeed  his  thoughts  never  seemed  to  flow 
more  freely,  nor  his  pen  to  move  more  eaaly,  than  when 
he  was  writing  on  agriculture,  extolling  it  as  a  most  a^ 
tractive  pursuit,  and  describing  the  pleasure  he  derived 
from  it  and  its  superior  claims  not  only  on  the  practical 
economist,  but  on  the  statesman  and  philanthro^nst. 
The  President  had  not  been  long  in  New  York,  bef<Nre 


oalTtnc  and 

gitertataiiig  he  found  it  necessary  to  establish  rules  for  receiving  vis- 
iters and- entertaining  company.  There  being  no  precedent 
to  serve  as  a  guide,  this  was  an  affair  of  considerable  del- 
icacy and  difficulty.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  esaentiBl 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  office  by  such  fonns  as 
would  inspire  deference  and  respect;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  nature  of  republican  institutions  and  the  habits 
of  the  people  required  the  chief  magistrate  to  be  accessible  • 
to  every  citizen  on  proper  occasions  and  for  reasonable 
purposes.  A  just  line  was  therefore  to  be  drawn  between 
too  much  pomp  and  ceremony  on  the  one  hand,  and  an 
extreme  of  familiarity  on  the  other.  Regard  was  also  to 
be  had  to  the  President's  time  and  convenience.  After 
a  short  experiment  of  leaving  the  matter  to  the  discretion 
of  the  public,  it  was  proved,  that  without  some  fixed  rule    , 
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he    would   never  have  an  hour  at  his  disposal.     From   cbattbl 
breakfast  till  dinner  his  door  was  besieged  with  persons      ^^ 
calling  to  pay  their  respects,  or  to  consult  him  on  af-     1789. 
fairs  of  little  moment.     His  sense  of  duty  to  the  claims 
of  his  office,  and  to  himself,  convinced  him  that  this  prac- 
tice could  not  be  endured.    The  Yice-President,  Mr.  Jay, 
Mr.  Madison,  Mr.  Hamilton,  and  other  gentlemen,  concur- 
red in  this  opinion,   and  by  their  advice  a  different  mode 
was  adopted. 

Every  Tuesday,  between  the  hours  of  three  and  four,  c«niiioiift. 
he  was  prepared  to  receive  such  persons  as  chose  to  call.  daiTtaita 
Foreign  ministers,  strangers  of  distinction,  and  citizens, 
came  and  went  without  ceremony.  The  hour  was  passed 
in  free  conversation  on  promiscuous  topics,  in  which  the 
President  joined.  Every  Friday  afternoon  the  rooms  were 
open  in  like  manner  for  visits  to  Mrs.  Washington,  which 
were  on  a  still  more  sociable  footing,  and  at  which  Oen* 
eral  Washington  was  always  present.  These  assemblages 
were  in  the  nature  of  public  levees,  and  they  did  not 
preclude  such  visits  of  civility  and  friendship,  between  the 
President's  family  and  others,  as  is  customary  in  society. 
On  afiairs  of  business  by  appointment,  wheAer  with  pub- 
lic officers  or  private  citizens,  the  President  was  always 
ready  to  bestow  his  time  and  attention.  He  accepted  * 
no  invitations  to  dinner,  but  invited  to  his  own  table 
foreign  ministers,  officers  of  the  government,  and  stran- 
gers, in  such  numbers  at  once  as  his  domestic  establish- 
ment would  accommodate.  On  these  occasions  there  was 
neither  ostentation  nor  restraint,  but  the  same  simplicity 
and  ease  with  which  his  guests  had  been  entertained  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

No  visits  were  received  on  Sundays.  In  the  morning 
he  uniformly  attended  church,  and  in  the  aftennxm  he 
retired  to  his  private  apartment.  The  evening  was  spent 
with  his  family,  and  then  an  intimate  friend  would  some- 
times call,  but  promiscuous  company  was  not  admitted.* 

*  For  an  account  <^  lua  mUgioua  opinions  and  habits,  see  Appui- 
oix,  No.  IV.    Also,  fToMngUm's  IFrUings,  Vol.  XII.  p.  399. 
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Having  laid  down  these  general  rules,  vbicb  soon  be* 
eame  knowa  to  the  public,  he  foutid  relief  from  a  heavy 
1789.  im^  upoQ  ]|is  time,  and  more  leisure  for  a  faithful  disehao^e 
MiedwiA  of  his  duties.  In  the  course  of  the  summer,  however, 
<u>Mn-  he  was  soixed  with  a  TtdeBt  malady,  which  ledticed  him 
very  low,  and  which  for  a  few  days  was  thought  to  en* 
danger  his  life.  He  was  conined  six  weeks  to  his  bed, 
and  it  was  more  than  twelve  before  his  stiength  was 
restored.  A  constitution  naturally  strong,  and  the  attendr 
ance  of  Dr.  Bard,  a  physician  equally  eminent  for  the 
excellence  of  his  character  and  skill  in  his  profession, 
enabled  him  to  rise  from  an  illness  the  most  painful  and 
trying  that  he  had  ever  endured.  From  the  effects  of  it 
he  never  entirely  recovered. 
Petthcriiii  He  had  hardly  gained  strength  to  go  abroad,  when  he 
heard  of  the  death  of  his  mother,  who  died  in  August, 
"""^  at  the  age  of  eighty-two.  Writing  to  his  sister  on  this 
occasion  he  said ;  ''  Awful  and  affecting  as  tae  death  of 
a  parent  is,  there  is  consolation  in  knowing,  that  Heaven 
has  spared  ours  to  an  age  beyond  which  few  attain,  and 
fiivored  her  with  the  fiiU  enjoyment  of  her  mental  facul- 
ties, and  as  much  bodily  strength  as  usually  falls  to  the 
lot  of  fourscore.  Under  these  considerations,  and  a  hope 
'  that  she  is  translated  to  a  happier  place,  it  is  the  duty 
cff  her  relatives  to  yield  due  submission  to  the  decrees  of 
the  Creator."  A  short  time  before  he  left  Mount  Yemou 
for  Jfew  Yixk,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  mother  at  Fied- 
ericksburg,  the  {dace  of  her  residence.  She  was  then 
sinking  under  a  disease,  which  he  foresaw  would  prove 
Altai;  and  he  took  an  affecting  and  final  leave  of  her, 
convinced  he  should  never  see  her  again.  She  had  been 
ft  widow  foty-siz  years.  Through  life  she  was  nemarkable 
for  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  simplicity  of  manners,  and 
uprightness  of  character.  She  must  have  felt  a  motherVi 
joy  at  the  success  and  renown  of  her  son,  but  diey 
caused  no  chai^  in  her  deportment  or  style  of  living. 
Whenever  he  visited  her  at  her  dwelling,  even  in  the 
height  of  his  greatness,  he  litendly  returned  to  the  scenes 
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Mid  domestic  habits  of  his  boyhood.     Neidrer  pride  nor  cirApnat 
vanity  mingled  with  the  feelings  excited  by  the  atten^-      ^^ 
tions  she   received  as  the  mother  of  Washington.      8he     1799. 
listened  to  his  praises  and  was  silent,  or  added  only  'that 
he  had  been  a  good  son,  and  she  believed  he  had  done 
his  duty  as  a  man. 

As  soon  as  he  was  established  in  his  office,  Washington  Economy  or 
introduced  strict  habits  of  economy  into  his  household,  hou. 
which  were  preserved  without  essential  change  to  the  end 
of  his  public  life.  The  whole  was  under  the  care  of  a 
steward,  to  whom  he  gave  general  directions.  All  other 
persons  connected  with  the  establishment  were  accountable 
to  the  steward,  but  each  of  them  was  required  to  keep 
an  exact  record  of  the  purchases  and  expenditures  made 
by  him,  specifying  every  particular.  These  accounts,  with 
tradesmen's  bills  and  other  vouchers,  were  presented  once 
a  week  to  Washington,  who  inspected  them  minutely,  and 
certified  with  his  own  signature  that  they  were  approved. 
By  this  method  he  was  enabled  to  ascertain  at  any  mo* 
ment  the  precise  state  of  his  pecuniary  affairs,  and  to 
guard  against  extravagance  and  waste.  He  might  say 
with  Seneca;  "I  keep  an  account  of  my  expenses;  I 
cannot  affirm  that  I  lose  nothing,  but  I  can  tell  you  what 
I  lose,  and  why,  and  in  what  manner."  The  salary  of 
the  President,  as  fixed  by  law,  was  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  But  with  the  most  rigid  economy  his 
expenses  were  seldom  within  this  limit,  and  he  was  of 
course  obliged  to  draw  on  his  private  fortune  to  make  up 
the  defici^icy. 

Congress  continued  in  session  till  near  the  end  of  Sep*  proceedtn^ 
tember,  when   they   adjourned  for   three  months.     They  ^^^""''^^ 
had  been  mostly  occupied  in  passing  laws  for  the  organi- 
zation  of  government,  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the 
raising  of  a  revenue.      Mercantile  regulations  were  estab* 
lished,  imposing  duties  on  tonnage  and  imported  goods. 
Amendments  to  the  constitution  were  finmed,  and  recom* 
mended  to  the  States  for  adoption.     Three  executive  de-  ixecotive 
partments  were  formed,  at  the  head  of  each  of  which  was  foSS'^ 
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to  be  a  secretary,  namely,  the  departmexUs  of  fbce^n  af- 
fairs, pf  the  treasury,  and  of  war.  The  first  was  afber- 
1789.  wards  called  the  department  of  state,  and  included  both 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs.  So  large  a  portion  of  the 
administration  of  government  is  effected  by  the  executives 
of  the  several  States,  that  a  separate  department  for  inter- 
nal affairs  was  not  thought  necessary.  The  navy  too 
was  at  this  time  so  small,  as  not  to  require  a  distinct  de- 
partment. It  was  mainly  in  the  chaise  of  the  secretary 
of  war. 

The  requisite  laws  being  passed,  it  next  devolved  on 
the  President  to  select  proper  persons  to  fill  the  several 
offices.  In  regard  to  the  executive  departments,  this  was 
of  very  great  importance,  inasmuch  as  the  secretaries  were 
not  only  to  discharge  the  duties  assigned  to  them  by  the 
constitution  and  laws,  but  were  to  be  his  cabinet,  or 
council  of  state.  On  the  wisdom  of  his  choice,  therefore, 
would  in  a  great  degree  depend  the  character  and  suc- 
cess of  his  administration.  So  much  time  had  elapsed  in 
the  session  of  congress,  that  he  had  been  able  to  take  a 
full  survey  of  the  subject,  and  to  decide  with  deliberation. 
Long  experience  in  public  aflairs,  a  high  political  stand- 
ing, and  acknowledged  talents,  pointed  out  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son as  eminently  qualified  for  the  state  department.  He 
was  about  to  return  from  France,  where  he  had  filled  the 
office  of  minister  plenipotentiary,  as  successor  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  with  much  credit  to  himself  and  his  coim- 
try.  Alexander  Hamilton  was  appointed  to  the  head  of 
the  treasury.  His  transcendent  abilities,  integrity,  firm- 
ness, and  patriotism  were  well  known  to  Washington, 
after  a  thorough  trial  and  familiar  acquaintance  in  the 
revolution  ;  and  they  were  scarcely  less  known  or  less 
appreciated  by  his  countrymen  at  large.  In  the  conven- 
tion, Hamilton  disapproved  and  opposed  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  the  constitution;  and  the  more  praise  is 
due  to  him,  that,  after  it  was  carried  by  a  migority,  and 
was  proved  to  be  the  best  that  could  be  hoped  for  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  times,  he  gave  up  his  predilections, 
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joined  beartOf  with  hs  frien^  and  pat  into  their  scale  0RAn«B 
the  whole  weight  of  his  great  powers  of  eloquence  and      ^^^ 
argument,  both  in  debate  and  by  the   use  <tf  his  pen«     1789. 
Henry  Knox  was  continued  secretary  of  war,  which  sta-  kboc. 
tion  he  had  held  under  the  ccmfederation.    As  an  officer, 
a  man,  and  a  friend,  he  was  esteemed  by  Washington  ; 
and  his  steady  principles  and  public  services  had  gained 
for  him  a  gmeral   confidence.      The    post   of  attorney-  Rudolph 
general  was  confeired  on  Edmund  Randolph,  a  gentleman 
distinguished  by  success  in  his  profesrion  at  the  bar,  and 
by  haying  been  governor  of  Virginia,  and  a  conspicuous 
member  of  the  convention  that  framed  the  constitution. 
Such  were  the  heads  of  the  executive  departments,  and 
such  Uie  composition  of  the  council,  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  mainly  to  rely  for  advice  and  support. 

For  administering  justice,  in  the  execution  of  the  laws  WMhior 
for  national  purposes,  the  constitution  had  provided,  that  ofoiei 
there  should  be  a  supreme  court,  and  such  inferior  courts 
as  Congress  should  establish.  In  oi^anizing  the  judiciary 
system,  it  was  decided  that  the  supreme  court  should  con- 
sist of  a  chief  justice  and  five  associate  justices,  and  that 
diere  should  be  district  courts,  with  one  judge  in  each 
State.  An  associate  justice  and  a  district  judge  consti- 
tuted a  circuit  court.  Washington's  opinion  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  supreme  court  is  forcibly  described  in  his 
own  language.  *' Impressed  with  a  conviction,''  said  he, 
**  that  the  due  administration  of  justice  is  the  firmest  pillar 
of  good  government,  I  have  considered  the  first  arrange- 
ment of  the  judicial  department  as  essential  to  the  hap- 
pness  of  the  country,  and  to  the  stability  of  its  political 
sjrstem.  Hence  the  selection  of  the  fittest  characters  to 
expound  the  laws,  and  dispense  justice,  has  been  an  in- 
variable object  of  my  anxious  concern."  And  again,  in 
giving  notice  to  Mr.  Jay  of  his  appointment  as  chief  jus- 
tice ;  "  I  have  a  full  confidence  that  the  love  which  you 
bear  to  our  country,  and  a  desire  to  promote  the  general 
happiness,  will  not  suffer  you  to  hesitate  a  moment  to 
bring  into  action  the  talents,  knowledge,  and  integrity, 
63 
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which  are  so  neceaiary  to  be  ezerciied  at  the  head  of  that 
department,  which  muA  be  eonaidefed  the  keTatcme  of 
^^®^»  our  pohtical  fabric." 
^J^^  Theae  viewa  of  the  judiciary  department,  aa  formiag  a 
SEjoMiM.  most  essential  branch  of  the  goremment,  and  aa  claiming 
the  highest  consideration,  he  always  entertained;  and  in 
the  appdntment  of  justices,  and  judges  of  the  dtetrict 
courts,  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  secure  ttte  aenricea 
of  those,  who  were  eminent  for  judicial  knowlet^e,  talents, 
personal  worth,  and  experience.  In  placing  John  Jay  at 
the  head  of  the  supreme  court,  he  consulted  alike  the 
public  good,  the  dignity  of  the  court,  and  his  own  feel* 
ings.  No  man  in  the  nation  possessed  a  larger  share  of 
confidence,  whether  in  regard  to  his  ability  or  his  legal 
attainments;  none  was  more  valued  for  the  aenrices  he 
had  rendered  to  his  country,  none  more  esteemed  finr  his 
private  virtues.  The  choice  of  his  associates  was  also 
fortunate,  and  the  court  assumed  a  req)ectability  and 
weight  suited  to  the  rank  conferred  upon  it  by  the  con- 
stitution. 
RakiMkm*  No  part  of  the  President's  duties  gave  him  more  anxie- 
ii«tMi  faT^  ty,  tlum  that  of  distributing  the  offices  in  his  gift.  Ap- 
MM  to  plications  innumerable  flowed  in  upon  him  even  before 
he  left  Mount  Yemon,  many  of  them  firom  his  personal 
firiends,  and  others  supported  by  the  recommendations  of 
his  friends;  nor  did  they  cease  as  long  as  any  vacancies 
remained.  He  eariy  prescribed  to  himself  a  rule,  howev- 
er, from  which  he  never  swerved,  which  was  to  give  no 
jdedges  or  encouragement  to  any  aj^Ucant  He  answered 
them  all  civilly,  but  avowed  his  determination  to  suspend 
a  decision  till  the  time  of  making  the  appointments  should 
arrive,  and  then,  without  favor  or  bias,  to  select  such 
individuals  as  in  his  judgment  were  best  qualified  to  exe- 
cute with  faithfulness  and  ability  the  trust  reposed  in 
them.  His  sentiments  and  motives  are  well  explained  in 
a  letter  written  to  a  gentleman,  who  hiul  solicited  an 
office  for  another  person. 

"Fnmi  the  moment  when  the  necessity  had  become 
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mora  appaienty''  said  he,  '*  and  as  it  weie  iaeyitaUei  I  an- 
tioipatedy  with  a  haart  filled  with  dietcesSi  the  ten  thou-      ^^^ 
sand  embamssinentSi  perplexities,  and  tioobles,  to  which     ITSO. 
I  must  again  be  exposed  in  the  evening  of  a  life  already  Ni»Mra«i 
nearly  consumed  in  public  cares.    Among  all  these  anx-  tat^mo^ 
ieties,  I  will  not  conceal  firom  you,  1  anticipated  none 
greater,  than   those  that  were  likely  to  be  i»roduced  by 
applicatioiis  for  aj^intments  to  the  di&rent  offices,  which 
would  be  created  under  the  new  goyemment    Nor  will  I 
conceal,  that  my  apprehensions  have  already  been  but  too 
well  justified.     Scarcely  a  day  passes,  in  which  api^ca^ 
tions  of  one  kind  or  another   do    not  arrive ;  insomuch 
that,  had  I  not  early  adopted  some  general  principles,  I 
should  before  this  time  have  been  wholly  occupied  in  this 
business.    As  it  is,  I  have  found  the  number  of  answers, 
which  I  have  been  necessitated  to  give  in  my  own  hand, 
an  almost  insupportable  burden  to  me. 

''The  points  in  which  ail  these  answers  have  agreed  rhtmiumm 
in  substance  are,  that,  should  it  be  my  lot  to  go  again  gg^**! 
into  public  office,  I  would  go  without  being  under  any 
possible  engagements  of  any  nature  whatsoever ;  that,  so 
far  as  I  knew  my  own  heart,  I  would  not  be  in  the  re- 
motest degree  influenced,  in  making  nominations,  by  mo- 
tives arising  from  the  ties  of  family  or  blood ;  and  that, 
on  the  other  hand,  three  things,  in  my  opinion,  ought 
principally  to  be  regarded,  namely,  the  fitness  1lf  charac- 
ters to  fill  offices,  the  comparative  claims  from  the  former 
merits  and  sufferings  in  service  of  the  different  candidates, 
and  the  distribution  of  aiq[)ointments  in  as  equal  a  propor- 
tion as  might  be  to  persons  belonging  to  the  different 
States  in  the  Union.  Without  precautions  of  this  kind, 
I  clearly  foresaw  the  endless  jealousies,  and  possibly  the 
fatal  consequences,  to  which  a  government,  depending 
altogether  on  the  good-will  of  the  peojde  for  its  estab- 
lishment, would  certainly  be  exposed  in  its  early  stages. 
Besides,  I  thought,  whatever  the  effect  might  be  in  jdeas- 
ing  or  displeasing  any  individuals  at  the  present  moment, 
a  due  c(Hicem  for  my  own  reputation,  not  less  decisively 
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than  a  saered  legard  to  the  intereHa  of  the  cemmnmty, 

required,  that  I  thoold  hold  myielf  ahsolntaly  at  liberty 

iree.     to  act,  while  in  office,  with  a  lole  refiueooe  to  justice  and 

the  public  good." 

HiidMiv^       In  practice  he  Terified  theee  declarationsy  acting  in  eTery 

tepnettot.    oaae  with  perfect  independencci  looking  first  to  the  na^ 


tional  intereatSi  and  next  to  the  best  means  of  promotiDg 
them,  and  admitting  no  other  geoond  of  pseUneiice  be- 
tween candidates,  whose  pretensions  were  in  other  le- 
wpeciB  equal,  than  that  of  former  efforts  or  sacrifices  in 
serring  their  coontry. 
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CHAPTER  rvn. 

Hit  Jooniej  through  the  Eaitem  States.  —  Letter  from  Bin.  Washington. 

—  fifyttem  of  Funding  the  pnbUo  Debts.  —  Plaoe  fbr  the  permanent  Seat 
of  Ooveimatat  igfaed  npoiL-^Tbe  Pkeaident  visits  Rhsds  Usad  and 
Bloant  Vemon.  —  Foroign  RelatinnB  of  the  United  States.  —  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain.  —  Indian  War.  —  Washington's  Polioy  respecting  the  In- 
dians. —  Congress  meets  at  Philadelphia.  —  A  National  Bank  established. 

—  Tu  on  distilled  Spirits.  —  The  PMsidentrs  T^or  threugb  tha  aomthem 
States.  —  ApportioniBeat  BUL  -^  Parties  and  their  Causes.  —  Dissensions 
between  the  Seoretaiy  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  — 
Washington's  Attempts  to  reconeUe  them. 

F«R  some  time  it  had  been  the  Presideiit's  intention  in  ohaptbe 

XVII. 

the  peceas  of  Oongrets  to  make  a  tour  through  the  ea^em  

States,  as  well  for  the  reestabMiment  of  his  health,  as     1^89. 


through  the 


for  obserfing  the  condition  of  the  peo]^e,  and  the  gen- 
eral diiqxisition  in  regard  to  the  new  form  of  goTemmant. 
He  anticipated  pleasure  also  in  reviewing  the  scenes  of 
his  first  military  compaign  as  C!ommander-in-chiefy  and  in 
meeting  the  associates,  who  had  contributed  to  lessen  his 
toils  and  invigorate  his  spirit  in  times  of  peril  and  de- 
spondency. About  the  middle  of  October  he  left  New 
York,  accompanied  by  his  two  secretaries,  Mr.  Lear  and 
Mr.  Jackson,  and  he  was  absent  a  month.  He  travelled 
in  his  own  carriage,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  New  Ha- 
ven, Hartford,  Woicester,  Boston,  Salem,  and  Newbury- 
port,  as  far  as  Portsmouth  in  New  Hampshire.  He 
returned  by  a  different  route  through  the  interior  of  the 
country  to  Hartford,  and  thence  to  New  York. 

Such  waa  the  enthusiaam,  wbi<^  was  now  felt  by  all  gyaji 
classes  of  the  community   in  regard  to  Washingtcm,  an  withMiha. 
enthusiasm  inspired  by  his  virtues  and  his  fame,  that  it  peopis. 
was  impossible  for  him  to  move  in  any   direction,  with- 
out drawing  around  him  thousands  of  spectators,  eager  to 
gratify  their  eyes  with  a  sight  of  his  person,  to  greet  him 
with  acclamations  of  joy,  and  to  exhibit  testimcmies  of 

r2 
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OHAFTB  their  respect  and  Teneration.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
^^^^'  peoi^e  of  all  ranks,  ages,  and  oocupations,  nssomhlcid  from 
1789.  £Bur  and  near  at  the  crossings  of  the  roads  and  other  pob- 
lic  places,  where  it  was  known  he  would  pass.  Military 
escorts  attended  him  on  the  way,  and  at  the  principal 
towns  he  was  received  and  entertained  by  the  civil  au- 
thorities. Addresses  were  as  usual  presented  to  him  by 
corporate  bodies,  religious  societies,  and  literary  inetikur 
tions,  to  which  he  returned  appropriate  answers. 

This  journey  was  in  all  respects  satisfactory  to  him, 
not  more  as  furnishing  proofs  of  the  strong  attachment  of 
the  people,  than  as  convincing  him  of  the  growing  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  and  of  the  favor  which  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  administration  of  government  were  gaining 
in  the  public  mind.  He  was  haj^y  to  see,  that  the  ef- 
fects of  die  war  had  almost  disappeafed,  that  agiiailture 
was  pursued  with  activity,  that  the  harvests  were  abun- 
dant, manufactures  increasing,  the  towns  flouridiing,  and 
commerce  becoming  daily  more  extended  and  profitable. 
The  condition  of  society,  the  progress  of  improvements, 
the  success  of  industrious  enterprise,  all  gave  tokens  of 
order,  peace,  and  contentment,  wad  a  most  cheering  prom- 
ise for  the  future.* 

*  The  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  interested  in  this  place  with  aa  ex- 
tract fiom  a  letter  written  by  Bin.  Washington  to  Mrs.  Warren,  soob 
after  the  Preaident'a  return  firoip  hia  tour.  So  little  remains,  which  is 
known  to  have  come  firom  the  pen  of  this  lady,  that  it  would  be  an  act 
of  injustice  to  her  memory  to  withhold  a  specioMn  so  oredit^le  to  her 
anderstaading,  her  heart,  and  her  riews  of  hie,  as  the  fisUowkg,  which 
is  transcribed  from  the  original 

'^  Your  rery  friendly  letter  of  last  month  has  afforded  much  more  sat^ 
isfhction,  than  all  the  formal  comjdiments  and  empty  ceremonies  of 
mere  etiquette  could  possibly  have  done.  I  am  not  apt  to  forget  the 
Ibelings,  which  have  been  inspired  by  my  fonmr  society  with  geed 
acquaintances,  mot  to  be  insensible  to  their  eapressions  of  gratitade  to 
the  President;  for  you  know  me  well  enough  to  do  me  the  justice  to 
believe,  that  I  am  fond  only  of  what  comes  from  the  heart.  Under  a 
conviction,  that  the  demonstrations  of  respect  and  alfection  to  him  orig- 
iMie  in  that  source,  I  cannot  deny,  that  I  hare  taken  some  interest 
and  pkasore  in  them.    The  difficulties,  which  presented  themeelies  to 
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The  lime  for  the  aci^joumment  of  Congieas  baying  ex-  cbaptvi 
piled,  the   two  hoosea  reaasembled  in  the  first  week  of       ^^^^  ^ 

January.    The  President  met  them  in  the  senate-chamber,  1789. 
and   deiiT^red  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  session. 


Juoarj  t. 


Such  was  the  custom  during  Washington's  administration;  ^c<»p- 
but  it  was  afterwards  changed,  and  the  President  commu- 
nicated With  Gongress  only  by  written  messages.  This 
was  likewise  Washington's  practice,  except  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  session,  when  he  addressed  the  two  houses  in 
person.  These  addresses  were  called  speeches^  and  other 
communications  were  designated  as  messages.  At  this 
time,  after  cooigratulating  Congress  on  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country,  and  the  favor  with  which  their 
previous  doings  had  been  received,  he  recommended  sev- 
eral subjects  as  claiming  their  attention,  particularly  a 
provisioii  for  the  common  defence ;  laws  for  naturalizing 
fereignefs;   a  imiformity   in   the   currency,   weights,  and 

view  on  his  first  entering  upon  the  Presidency,  seem  thus  to  be  in 
some  measure  snnnoanted.  It  is  owing  to  the  kindness  of  our  numer- 
ous fiiends  hi  all  quarters,  that  my  new  and  nnwished-for  situation  is 
not  indeed  a  burden  to  me.  When  1  was  much  younger,  I  should 
probably  have  enjoyed  the  innocent  gayeties  of  life  as  much  as  mos* 
persons  of  my  age ;  but  1  had  long  since  placed  all  the  prospects  of 
my  futose  worldly  hapinnesa  in  the  still  enjoyments  <^  the  fireside  at 
Mount  Vernon. 

^  I  little  thought,  when  the  war  was  finished,  that  any  circumstances 
eould  possibly  happen,  which  would  call  the  General  into  pnbhc  life 
again.  I  had  anticqwted,  that  firom  that  moment  we  should  be  suffered 
to  grow  old  together  in  soHtnde  and  tranquillity.  That  ^aas  the  first 
and  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  I  will  not,  however,  eontom^te  with 
loo  much  regret  disappointments,  that  were  inevitable,  thou|^  his  feel- 
ings and  my  own  were  in  perfect  unison  with  respect  to  our  predi- 
lection for  private  life.  Yet  I  cannot  blame  him  for  having  acted  ac- 
eovding  to  his  ideas  of  duty  in  obeying  the  voice  of  his  country.  The 
eonsdoiisness  of  having  attempted  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power^ 
and  the  pleasure  of  finding  his  fellow  citizens  so  well  satisfied  with 
the  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct,  will  doubtless  be  some  compen- 
sation for  the  great  sacrifices,  which  I  know  he  has  made.  Indeed, 
on  his  journey  from  Mount  Vernon  to  this  place,  in  his  late  tour  through 
iie  Bastero  States,  by  every  public  and  eveiy  private  inf<»iaation  which 
has  come  to  him,  I  am  persuaded  he  has  experienced  nothing  to  make 
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oHApnt  measures;    the  encouragement   of  agrionttiirey  commerce, 
'^^      and  manufactures ;  the  promotion  of  science  and  literatme ; 
^^^^-     and  an  effectiTe  system  for  the  support  of  public  credit 
g^'ff""  To  the  difficulties  iuTohred  in  this  last  subject  may 

l^l^^g^  indeed  be  traced  the  primary  causes  of  the  consCitiition, 
and  it  bad  already  attracted  the  notice  <^  the  natiooal 
legislature.  The  former  session  had  necessarily  been  con- 
sumed in  framing  laws  for  putting  the  new  goremment 
in  operation ;  but,  a  few  days  belbre  its  close,  a  resolution 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  which  it 
was  declared  that  an  adequate  proyisidn  for  the  support 
of  public  credit  was  essential  to  the  national  honor  and 
prosperity,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed 
to  i»repare  a  plan  for  the  porpoee,  and  repi^  it  to  the 
House  at  the  next  session.  The  national  debt  bad  its 
origin  chiefly  in  the  Revolution.  It  was  of  two  kinds, 
foreign    and    domestic.      The  foreign  debt   amoated   to 

Mm  repent  his  haying  acted  fh>m  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  wfum  of 
indispettMible  duty.  On  the  contrary,  all  his  aenahilitf  baa  boMi  awak- 
ened in  receiviBff  each  repeated  and  oaeqaivaeal  pioelb  of  ainoera 
regard  from  hie  coantiymen. 

**  With  respect  to  myself,  I  eometimea  thank  the  arrangement  ii  not 
qnite  aa  it  ought  to  have  been,  d»at  1,  who  had  mnch  rather  be  at 
home,  should  oecupj  a  place,  with  which  a  great  many  yonager  and 
gayer  women  would  be  extremely  pleased.  As  my  grandchildren  and 
domestie  oonnexione  make  ^up  a  great  portion  of  the  I^Ucity,  which  1 
k)oked  fbr  in  this  worid,  I  shall  hardly  be  able  to  find  any  aubstHme, 
that  wHl  indemnify  me  for  the  loss  of  a  part  of  each  endearing  society* 
I  do  not  say  this  because  I  fbel  dissatisiied  with  ny  present  statioa, 
for  everybody  and  every  thing  conspire  to  make  me  aa  ceotentsd  aa 
possible  in  it;  yet  I  have  learned  too  much  of  the  vanity  of  hamaa 
aflUrs  to  expect  iblicity  from  the  scenes  of  poblie  life.  I  am  still  de« 
tenmned  to  be  cheerfbl  aad  happy  in  whatever  aitnation  I  may  be; 
fbr  1  have  also  learned  fh>m  experience,  that  the  greater  part  of  e« 
happiness  or  misery  depends  on  our  dispoaitioBa,  and  not  on  oar  dr* 
enmstances.  We  carry  the  aeeds  of  the  one  oa  the  other  about  with 
ns  in  our  minds  wherever  we  go« 

"  I  have  two  of  my  grandchildrea  with  me,  who  enjoy  advantages 
in  point  of  education,  and  who^  I  trust,  by  the  goodness  of  Provideocs^ 
win  be  a  great  blessing  to  me.  My  other  two  grandohildrsn  ai*e  wi* 
their  mother  in  Yirgima."  —  Mtir  Y9rk,  Ikemkir  Mi^  1789. 
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nearly  twelTe  millions  of  dollars,  and  was  due  to  Franeei  cBAPm 
the   Hollanders,  and  a  very  small  part    to  Spain.      The      ^^^ 
domestic  debt,  dae  to  individuab  in  the  United  States  for     1789. 
loans  to  the  goTemment    and  supplies  furnished  to  the  fonubmii 
army,   was    about  forty-two  millions.      These  debts  had  (Mrtt. 
been  contracted  by  Congress,  and  were  acknowledged  to 
be  a  national  charge.     There  was  another  description  of 
debts,  amaunting  by  estimate  to  about  twenty-five  millions 
of  doUarSj  which  rested  on  a  different  footing.     The  States 
individually  had  construeted  works  of  defence  within  their 
respective  limits,  advanced  pay  and  bounties  to  Continental 
troops   and   militia,    and  supplied  provisions,  clothings  and 
nmnitions  of  war.      The  secretary    proposed,  that   all    the 
domestic   debts,   including   those  of  the   particular  States, 
should   be   funded,   and   that   the   nation    should    become 
responsible  for  their  payment  to  the  full  amount* 

The  report  was  able^  i>erspicuou5^  and  comprehensive,  n«nirtoB% 
embracing  a  complete  view  of  the  subject,  and  containing  fwtidinf  a» 
arguments  of  great  cogency  in  support  of  the  plan  sug- 
gested. As  to  the  foreign  debt,  there  was  no  question 
in  the  mind  of  any  one,  that  it  ought  to  be  discharged 
according  to  the  strict  letter  of  the  con  tracts  j  but  in  re- 
gard to  the  domestic  debts  a  difference  of  opinion  pre- 
vailed^  The  secretary  endeavored  to  prove,  that  no  dis- 
tinction should  be  admitted,  that  the  expenditures  had  all 
been  made  for  national  objects,  and  that  in  equity  the 
public  faith  was  solemnly  pledged  for  their  reimbursement. 
The  obligation  was  increased  by  their  being  '*  the  price 
of  liberty,"  without  which  the  nation  itself  could  never 
have  attained  an  independent  existence.  He  argued  that 
the  policy  of  the  measure  was  not  less  obvious  than  its 
justice,  that  public  credit  was  essential  to  the  support  of 
government  under  any  form,  and  thai  this  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  good  faith  in  all  transactions,  and  by  hon- 
orably fulfilling  engagements.  Who  would  confide  in  a 
government,  that  had  refused  to  pay  its  debts,  or  re* 
spect  a  nation  that  had  shown  a  disregard  to  the  prin- 
54  *  u^* 
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oinrm  ciples,  which  consdtiHe  the  cement  of  erery  well  oidered 
^^^^      community? 

1790.  When  the  report  was  conddered  in  Congren,  it  gmve 
^  rise  to  wann  and  protracted  debates.  The  oi^nents  of 
the  secretary's  plan  were  not  without  jdausible  reasons. 
As  to  the  debt  contracted  by  Congress,  it  was  said  that 
the  usual  maxims  could  not  properly  be  applied.  The 
eridenoes  of  this  debt  consisted  in  a  paper  cuireacy  and 
certificates^  which,  as  there  was  no  gold  or  sOtot,  the 
creditors  were  from  the  necessity  of  the  case  obliged  to 
take.  This  paper  had  in  most  cases  passed  through  many 
hands,  and  was  immensely  depreciated  below  its  nominal 
Talue.  The  original  creditors,  therefore,  and  the  subse- 
quent holders,  had  lost  in  proportion  to  the  scale  of  de- 
preciation. Hence  the  proposal  to  assume  the  whole  debt, 
as  it  stood  on  the  face  of  the  paper,  and  pay  it  to  the 
present  holders,  was  said  to  be  inequitable,  inasmuch  as 
these  had  purchased  it  at  the  dejnreciated  value,  and  bad 
no  claim  to  be  renranerated  for  the  losses  of  the  pravioos 
holders. 

Mr.  Madison  proposed  a  discrimination,  by  which  the 
purchasers  should  be  paid  a  certain  portion,  and  the  origi- 
nal holders  the  remainder.  This  was  objected  to  as  un- 
just and  impracticable.  By  the  form  and  tenor  of  the 
certificates,  the  debt  was  made  pajrable  to  the  original 
creditor  or  bearer.  On  these  terms  they  had  been  mM^ 
and  the  sellen  had  relinquished  all  their  claims  to  the 
purchasers  for  what  was  deemed  an  equivalent  When 
the  transfers  were  made,  it  was  understood  by  both  par- 
ties* to  be  on  this  principle,  and  the  purchaser  took  the 
risk  of  eventual  payment.  It  was  clear,  also,  Aat  k 
would  be  impossible  to  make  the  discrimination,  except  to 
a  limited  extent  and  in  a  partial  manner,  since  the  nu- 
merous transfers  of  the  origitial  creditors  could  not  be  as- 
certained and  examined;  and  even  i^  best  no  |»t>vifiion 
was  offered  for  the  losses  of  the  intermediate  holders  by 
the  gmdual  depreciation.  After  a  long  debate  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  this  scheme  was  rejected. 
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Next  came  up,  the  State  debts ;  and  the  proposition  to 
assume  them  created  still   greater  divisions   and  heats  in 
Congress,  and  nmch  excitement  abroad.     It  brought  into    ^700. 
action  all  the  local  prejudices  and  high-toned  doctrines  o£  nebtaorth* 
State  rights  and   State   soreceignty,  which   had   been  so  >«■•• 
heary  a  stumblingblock  in  the  way  of  union  and  con* 
cord  from  the  beginning  of  the  ReTolution.      The  debts 
of  the    respective    States   were  very  unequal    in   amount. 
This  led  to  an  iavestigation  of   the  services  rendered  by 
eachy  and  to  invidious  compairisons.     The  project  was  op- 
posed  as   unconstitutional   and    unjust.      Congress,  it  was 
said^  had  no  power  to  take  this  burden  upon  the  nation. 
Such  an  assumption  of  power  was  moreover  an  encroach^  * 

meni  upon   the   sorereignty  of  the  States^  tending  to   dir* 
rninish   their  importance ,  and    lead  to  a  consolidation  de- 
stmetivG  of  the  republican  system.      Each  Stale  was  re- 
sponsible   for  the  debts  it  had  contracted,  and  there   was 
no  reason  for  taxing    those    States,  which   owed    little^  to 
pay  a  portion  of  the  large  debt  of  others- 
It  was  argued  in  reply,  that,  as  the  expenditures   had  nciuDosrnr 
all  been  for  the  common  cause  of  the  nation  ^  they  came  suwdebtM. 
strictly   within   the    legitimate   control   of   Congress ;    and 
also,  as  the  constitution   had  transferred   to   the   national 
legislature  the  entire  power  of  raising   funds  from  duties 
on  imports  and   the   sales  of  public   lands,    the    principal         *^ 
sources  of  revenue,  it  was  just  that  the  debts  should  be 
paid  out  of   these   funds.      The   States  could  pay   them 
only  by  excise    duties,   or  direct   taxes,  which  would    be 
odious  to  the  people  and  difficult  to  collect.    In  any  event 
there  must   be   long  delays,  and   much  uncertainty  as  to 
the    result.      The   creditors  had    a   right    to    claim    more 
prompt  payment^  and  better  security  from  the  nation* 

At  liist  the  secretary's  plan  for  funding  all  the  domes-  Fuiujitiriy*. 

n  Ism  fidoiPiH* 

tic  debts  was  carried  by  a  small  majority  in  both  houses 
of  Congress.  In  regard  to  the  State  debts,  however,  the 
original  proposition  was  modified*  The  specific  sum  of 
twenty-one  millions  and  a  half  of  dollars  was  assumed, 
and  apportioned  among  the  States  in  a  proximate  ratio  to 
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the  amotmt  of  the  debts  of  each.  An  act  waa  paaaed  by 
^^^^  which  the  whole  <wf  the  domestic  debt  became  a  loan  to 
1790.  the'natioiL  It  was  made  redeemable  at  yarious  times,  and 
at  various  rates  of  interest. 
ySTiS  ^^'^  ^^  ^^  principal  arguments  for  funding  the  debt, 
tef*7>t«B.  in  addition  to  that  of  its  equity,  was  the  advantage  that 
would  be  derived  from  it  as  an  active  capital  for  imme- 
diate use.  Sustained  by  the  credit  of  the  nation,  bearing 
interest  and  redeemable  at  certain  times,  the  paper  securi- 
ties of  the  government  would  have  a  permanent  value  in 
the  market,  and  thus  be  a  spur  to  enterprise,  and  increase 
the  prosperity  of  the  country  in  its  agriculture,  manuftc- 
tures,  and  commerce.  All  that  was  anticipated  &am  the 
funding  system,  in  these  respects,  was  realiaed.  Political- 
ly considered,  however,  it  had  an  unhappy  influenoe.  It 
widened  the  breach  of  parties,  produced  irritaticms,  and 
excited  animosities.  Nor  was  it  to  be  expected  that  the 
adversaries  of  the  jdan,  and  these  a  large  minwity,  would 
readily  change  their  opinion  after  the  strenuous  opposition 
they  had  shown,  or  cease  from  their  hostility.  The  Presi- 
dent expressed  no  sentiments  on  the  subject  while  it  was 
under  debate  in  Congress,  but  he  approved  the  act  fot 
funding  the  public  debt,  and  was  undoubtedly,  from  con» 
viction,  a  decided  friend  to  the'  measure. 
MMttoT  Another  important  point,  upon  which  Oongrees  under 
the  old  Confederation  had  been  for  a  long  time  divided, 
was  settled  in  the  course  of  this  session.  Local  interests, 
and  other  considerations,  made  it  difficult  to  agree  on  the 
idaee  for  the  permanent  seat  of  government.  It  was  at 
length  determined,  that  it  should  be  removed  for  ten 
years  to  Philadeli^iia,  and  then  be  estatdished  at  some 
place  on  the  Pbtomac  River.  Ultimatdy  the  position  was 
selected.  Which  has  since  been  called  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia ;  and  the  territory  was  surveyed,  the  city  {banned, 
and  the  public  buildings  commenced  under  the  direction 
of  Washington,  this  duty  devolving  on  him  as  President 
For  three  or  four  years  it  occupied  a  great  deal  of  hia 
attention ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the  laws,  he  appointed 
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commiflrionera  for  managing  the  bosiness,  with  whom  he 
carried   on  a  voluminous  c(»req)ondencey  giving  personal 
directions,  and  requiring  exact  accounts   of  all  proceed-^    irsoi 
ings. 

Rhode  Island  having  adopted  the  constitution,  and  ac- 
ceded to  the  Union,  the  President  made  a  visit  to  that 
State  immediately  after  the  session  of  Ck>ngress.  In  his 
eastern  tour  he  had  avoided  going  to  Rhode  Island,  be- 
cause it  had  not  then  joined  the  Union  under  the  new 
goveniment. 

Another  severe  disease,  and  constant  application  to  busi-  vmo  Matmt 

^^  Vernon. 

ness,  had  much  impaired  his   health  ;   and  he  determined 

to  take  advantage  of  the  recess  of  Congress,  throw  olT  for   oepMmbv. 

a  brief  space  the  burden  of  public  cares,  and  seek  repose 

and  recreation  in  his  own  quiet  home  at  Mount  Vernon- 

He  always  returned   to   that  spot   with  delight  ;    and   it 

was  now  doubly  dear  to  him^  as  it   promised  rest  from 

labor,  refreshment  to  his  weary  spirit  and  deblLltated  body^ 

and  a  few  days  of  leisure   to  ride   over  his   farms^  view 

his  gardens,  orchards,  and  fields^  and  observe  the  progress 

of  his  agricultural  operations. 

The  foreign   relations  of  the  United  States,  at  the  be-  Fqreit»reJ». 
gmmng  of  the  new  government,  though  not  complicated,  umted 
were  nevertheless  in  an  unsettled  condition*     With  France 


there  was  a  good  understanding,  the  treaties  of  alliance 
and  commerce  having  been  scrupulously  fulfilled  on  both 
sides.  The  revolutionary  disorders^  however,  soon  broke 
outj  and  produced  disagreements,  alienation,  and  trouble. 

With  Morocco  a  sort  of  informal  treaty  existed|  and  «orocc«. 
Washington  wrote  two  letters  to  the  Emperor,  who  had 
received  American  vessels  into  his  ports,  and  promised  his 
aid  to  conciliate  the  Barbary  powers.  This  promise  was 
unavailing.  The  Algerines  had  seized  vessels  belonging 
to  citi;sens  of  the  United  States,  and  held  the  officers  and 
sailors  in  bondage  for  several  years. 

The    government  stood  in  a  more  delicate  relation  to  Bofiand. 
England,  than  to  any  other  power.     The  old  feuds  and 
bitter  feelings  of  the  war  subsided  slowly.      All  attempts 
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flawmi  to  bring  about   a  traaty  of  conmeMe  between  the  two 
^^^      countriee  had  fidled.     The  Britiah  cabinet,  probably   di»- 

^^*^  trasting  the  atability  of  the  Union  under  tbe  old  Ckmf^Ml- 
eration,  had  shown  no  disposition  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
of  this  sort,  and  had  never  nut  a  minister  to  the  United 
Stales.  The  military  posts  on  the  frontiers  had  not  been 
giFen  up,  as  was  stipolated  in  the  tnaty  of  peaee.  The 
reason  assigned,  that  some  of  the  States  had  refoaed  to 
pay  the  debts  due  to  British  subjects,  which  they  were 
likewise  bound  to  do  by  the  treaty,  was  plaasible,  and 
periiapa  well  founded.  Ooagieas  had  but  a  limited  power 
to  enforce  a  compliance  with  treaties ;  and  it  was  natural 
in  such  a  case,  that  other  nations  should  be  taidy  in 
making  them.  This  state  of  ttiings  being  altered  by  tha 
oonstitution,  President  Washington  thought  it  deairafale  to 
ascertain  the  views  and  intentions  of  the  British  govern* 
ment,  in  regard  to  complying  with  the  treaty  of  peace, 
and  to  future  intercourse.  To  attain  this  end  he  com* 
missioned  Gouvemeur  Morris  as  a  private  agent  to  hold 
conversations  with  the  Kitish  ministers,  deeming  it  of 
great  importance,  as  he  said,  that  errors  should  be  avoid- 
ed in  the  system  of  policy  respecting  Oreat  Britain. 

Afihirs  with  Spain  were  yet  more  unpromising.  At 
Ae  outset  of  the  Revolution,  his  Catholb  Majesty,  yMd* 
ing  to  the  solicitations  of  France,  seemed  to  abet  the 
American  cause;  but  he  soon  changed  bis  mind,  refused 
to  join  with  France  in  acknowledging  the  independence 
of  the  United  States,  even  when  he  declared  war  against 
England,  and  gave  his  sanction  to  the  treaty  of  peace 
with  no  good  wiU.  He  feared  the  effect,  and  not  with- 
out reason,  which  the  example  of  the  north^n  republicans 
might  have  upon  his  colonies  in  South  America.  A  ne- 
gotiation had  been  going  on,  tedious  as  it  was  unprofit- 
able, down  to  the  time  oT  Washington's  election  to  the 
Presidency,  but  no  apparent  progress  had  been  made. 
The  Fkmdas  and  Louisiana  belonged  to  Spain.  The 
navigation  of  the  Misamppi  was  the  great  point  of  con- 
troversy.    This  was  essential  to  the  settlers  in  the  Westi 
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and  was  beeoming  ev^ry  day  more  and  more  so  on  ao-  tmArnk 
oount    of   the  rapid  increaae  of   the  population.     Spain      ^^'  . 
persisted  in  withholding  all  rights  and  pririleges  in  thai     1790. 
navigation  firom  dtizens  cf  the  United  States.     There  were 
various   grounds  of  policy  for  this  refusal,  but  probably 
the  most  operative  was  a  secret  hope,   that  the  western 
inhabitants,   weary  of  these   obstacles  to  their  commerce, 
and  dissatisfied    with  the  national  government    for  not  re- 
moving them,  might  sooner  or  later    dissever   themselves 
from    the    Union,   and   form   a   separate    republic,    which 
would  easily  fall  under  the  control  of  Spain. 

Other  circumstanceSj  growing  out  of  the  relations  with  Ff^f^i^ 
England  and  Spain,  were    extremely   injurious   to  the  m*  op^ratu* 
lerests  of  the  country.     During  the  war^   the  Indians   on  <iiai»- 
the  borders  of  the  United   States  had   almost  everywhere 
been  allied  with  the  enemy.     When  peace  came,  it  found 
them  in  the  attitude  of  hostility,  their  savage  spirit  roused^ 
and   their  vindictive  tempers  eager  for   slaughter   and   re- 
venge ;   and   the    United   States  were  left  to  appease  and       "f"^ 
conciliate  them  as  they  could.     In   any  case  this  would  ^ 

have  been  an  arduous  task,    but   the   difficulty   was  soon  ^ 

perceived  to  be  increased  by  a  foreign  influence,  keeping 
alive  their  enmity,  and  stimulating  them  to  acts  of  out* 
rage.  British  agents  and  traders  on  the  northern  frontier 
fiu-nish^d  the  Indians  with  annsi  ammunition ,  and  clothing. 
In  Florida  the  Spaniards  tampered  with  the  Creeks  and 
other  Southern  Indians,  and  kept  them  at  variance  with 
their  white  neighbors.  These  acts  were  not  acknowledge  ^^2 
edj  possibly  not  authorized,  by  the  English  and  Spanish 
governments,  but  they  were  certainly  not  restrained,  and 
they  were  repeated  long  after  full  representations  had 
been  made* 

The  effect  was  a  protracted  and  expensive  war*     Wash-  wuninf- 
ington^s   policy   in  regard  to  the  Indians  wm  always   pa-  fn°r4Sl^iD 
cifio  and  humane.     He  considered  them  as  children,  who     "  "*  "*"' 
should  be  treated  with  tenderness  and  forbearance.      He 
aimed  to  conciliate  them  by  good  usage,   to  obtain  their 
lands   by  fair  purchase  and  punctual  payments,    to   make 
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«BAPnnt  treaties  with  tbetn  on  temui  of  eqiiity  and  reeipiocal  ad- 
^^^^  Tantaige,  and  strictly  to  ledeem  every  jdedge.  In  these 
1790.  respects  he  looked  upon  the  Indian  tribes  as  holding  the 
same  rank  and  the  same  rights  as  ciyilixed  nations.  But 
their  faithlessness,  ravages,  and  murders  were  not  to  be 
tolerated,  from  whatever  causes  they  arose.  After  fiiiling 
in  every  attempt  at  a  pacification,  he  was  convinced  that 
war  was  the  only  alternative.  It  continued  four  or  five 
years,  with  many  vicissitudes  of  misfortune  and  disaster, 
the  defeats  of  Harmar  and  St.  Glair,  unsuccessful  cam- 
paigns, and  much  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  till  Gen* 
eral  Wayne  put  an  end  to  it,  first  by  a  battle,  and  then 
by  a  treaty  of  peace.  This  war  lasted  through  a  large 
pert  of  Washington's  administration.  It  was  a  source  of 
regret  and  pain  to  him,  on  account  both  of  its  cause,  the 
necessity  of  subduing  by  force  the  turbulence  of  an  igno- 
rant and  deluded  race  of  men,  and  of  the  heavy  charge 
it  imposed  on  the  nation  for  maintaining  an  army. 

Congress  commenced  their  third  session  at  Philadelphia, 


TSm-  and  the  President  returned  from  Mount  Yernon  to  that 
city,  where  he  afterwards  resided  till  the  term  of  his  of- 
fice expired.  The  debates  of  this  session  were  scarcely 
less  vehement,  or  less  deeply  tinged  with  party  antipathies, 
than  those  of  the  preceding.  Two  important  measures 
were  brought  forward,  discussed,  and  adopted;  a  na- 
tional bank,  and  a  tax  on  ardent  spirits  distilled  in  the 
United  States. 

Ntttaaai  The  -  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  previously  recom- 

mended a  national  bank,  as  of  great  utility  in  administer^ 
ing  the  finances  of  the  country,  and  &cilitating  the  cpat- 
ations  for  the  support  of  public  credit.  He  now  called 
the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  subject  by  a  special  re- 
port, in  which  his  views  were  explained  with  the  same 
perspicuity  and  vigor  of  argument,  which  marked  every 
thing  diat  came  from  his  pen.  The  project  met  with  a 
strong  opposition.  It  was  attacked  chiefly  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  unconstitutional.  Much  was  said  of  the  ex*> 
press,  incidental,  and  implied  powers  conferred  on  Con* 
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gress  by  the  conatitataon ;  and  it  was  atremd,  that  nooe: 
of  these,  nor  all  of  them  together,  authorized  the  incoJt^ 
porating  of  a  bank.  Its  policy  was  questioned,  and  the  17^1 « 
utility  of  banking  systems  denied.  To  this  it  was  answer- 
ed, that  such  incidental  powers  must  necessarily  belong 
to  every  form  of  government,  as  will  enable  it  to  carry 
into  effect  the  positive  and  vested  powers,  and  to  employ 
all  the  usual  means  for  that  purpose ;  and  that  a  construc- 
tion of  the  constitution  according  to  this  fundamental 
I»inciple  fairly  included  the  ineans  afforded  by  a  bank, 
to  which  almost  all  commercial  nations  had  resorted, 
and  the  advantages  of  which  had  been  proved  by  long 
experience. 

The  arguments  were  somewhat  metaphysical  and  at- 
tenuated on  both  sides ;  and  indeed  the  attempt  to  define 
what  is  intended  or  Implied  by  a  written  instrument,  on 
points  about  which  it  says  nothing,  must  naturally  lead 
to  abstractions  little  suited  to  enlighten  or  convince.  No 
other  rule  of  interpretation  would  seem  to  be  applicable 
in  practice,  than  that  a  proposed  measure  shall  contribute 
to  the  public  good,  and  not  contravene  any  express  power. 
The  contest  ended  in  the  establishment  of  a  bank,  with 
a  capital  of  ten  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  eight  millions 
"were  to  be  held  by  individuals,  and  the  residue  by  the 
government. 

On  this  subject  the  cabinet  was  divided,  Jefferson  and  WMhingtw 
Randolph   being   opposed  to  the  bank  as  unconstitutional,  theMtibr 
and  Hamilton    and    Enox  of  a  contrary  opinion.     The  i»^ 
President  requested  from  each  a  statement  of  his  r^sasons 
in  writing,  and  he  is  understood  to  have  reflected  deeply, 
and  deliberated  even  with  more  than  his  usual  caution, 
before  he  affixed  his  signature  to  the  act. 

The  object  of  the  tax  on  distilled  spirits  was  to  pro-  Tuoadto- 

^.j  ^       1      i.  .  1         .  .  *      .        tilled  •?«!* 

Vide  a  fund  for  paying  the  mterest  on  a  portion  of  the 
domestic  debt.  The  duties  on  imports  were  said  to  be 
strained  as  far  as  they  would  bear,  without  injury  to 
commerce,  and  perhaps  to  the  revenue  by  holding  out  a 
temptation  to  smuggUng;  and,  as  a  new  tax  mu^t  be 
66  s2 
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munm  laid  wMnewhere,  Hw  Bmcnugy  of  dM  TwMury  thought  it 
^^^^     coaM  fall  on  no  conmodity  ]em  olQtctionaMe  than  aideitt 


^^*^'  flpfaritt  distilled  in  the  country.  The  tax  was  oppoead  aa 
impolitic  and  unequal  in  its  q>plieation»  It  was  branded 
as  an  odioos  esnse,  hostile  to  libertyi  the  c<^ecting  of 
which  would  inflame  the  people,  and  lead  to  evasions 
and  paring  to  resistance.  It  was  unequal,  because  dia- 
tiHing  was  practised  mostly  in  the  West,  and  a  few  hmr 
iled  districts  in  other  parts.  This  argument  was  more 
specioua  than  sound,  since  the  consoBMSs  would  actual- 
ly pay  the  tax;  but  it  was  vehemently  uiged  by  some 
of  the  representatives.  The  Ull  was  earned,  and  waa 
more  remarkable  for  its  consequences,  than  for  its  char- 
acteristics as  a  legialatiye  act,  in  whatever  light  it  may 
be  viewed. 
TndAmty»         The  President  had  fixed  on  the  next  recess  of  Con- 

tow  thnMifk 

2;MMiMni  gresB  for  a  tonr  through  the  southern  States.  He  set  off 
about  the  middle  of  Harch,  and  was  gone  three  months, 
perf(urming  in  that  tune  a  journey  of  eighteen  Imndied 
and  eighty-seven  miles  with  the  same  horses.  His  route 
^  waa  through  Richmcmd,  Wilmington,  and  Charleston,  as 
far  as  Savannah ;  whence  he  returned  by  way  of  Augusta, 
Columbia,  and  the  interior  of  Nxtrth  Carolina  and  Yirginia. 
Before  leaving  home,  he  had  ascertained  with  great  accu- 
racy the  distances  between  one  place  and  another,  settled 
the  precise  day  upon  which  he  should  arrive  at  each,  and 
the  length  of  time  he  should  stop.  Not  a  single  accident 
occurred;  and  with  such  exactness  and  method  had  his 
calculations  been  made,  that  his  original  plan  was  exe« 
outed  in  every  particular,  except  that  he  stayed  one  day 
more  in  one  place  than  he  intended,  and  one  day  less  in 
another.  He  everywhere  received  the  same  proofs  of  re- 
spect and  attachment,  which  had  been  manifested  in  his 
travels  through  the  middle  and  eastern  States. 
Lawtortte  The  pducipal  laws  passed  at  the  next  session  were  those 
*^mtci       £or  apportioning  the  repreaentatives,  establishing  a  unifoim 


gg^^     aulitia  system,  and  increasing  the  army.    The  constitution 
had  imscribed,  that  the  representatives  in   the  national 
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legidamre  should  be  appoftioned  among  the  eeven^  Stoftes  qupnn 
acoording  to  the  Beepectire  aumbexs  of  thair  poiMilationi  ,  ^^"' 
but  that  the  whole  mimber  of  reiMrefientativea  ahould  noi  i79i, 
esceed  one  for  every  thirty  thousand.  When  the  new 
apportionment  bill  was  proposed^  it  was  foujid  that  no 
ratio  could  be  chosen,  which  would  oot  leav©  large  frac- 
tions to  some  of  the  States.  For  instance^  if  thirty  thou-* 
sand  were  taken  as  the  ratioj  there  would  be  an  unrepre- 
sortted  surplus  of  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand |  moie  or 
less,  in  some  of  the  States.  To  remedy  this  imperfection, 
a  blU  was  introduced  and  passed,  which  fixed  the  ratio 
at  thirty  thousand.  The  total  population  was  divided  by 
this  latlo^  which  gave  one  hundred  and  twenty  as  the 
whole  number  of  representatived.  But  this  included  the 
sum  of  all  the  fractions;  and,  after  apportioning  to  each 
State  one  representative  for  every  thirty  thousand,  the  re* 
siduary  members,  lo  make  the  whole  number  of  one  hun^ 
dred  and  twenty,  were  distributed  among  the  States  ia 
which  the  fractions  were  the  largest.  The  President  de7 
cidedj  that  this  bill  did  not  conforia  to  the  constitutipUp 
it  being  obvious  that  the  ratio  was  meant  to  apply  to  the 
States  individuallyj  and  not  to  the  aggregate  amount  of 
population  in  them  all*  He  therefore  returned  the  bill  to 
Gongrees,  with  his  reasons  for  not  aiUxing  his  signature, 
A  new  bill  was  then  framed  and  approved,  fixing  the 
ratio  at  thirty-three  thousand,  and  throwing  out  the  frac- 
tions. 

The  subject  derived  an  importance  from  the  spirit  of  Loodj^ai- 
party,  and  local  jealousies,  which  entered  into  the  discus-* 
siou.  Many  of  the  members  were  strenuous  for  aa  laxge 
a  representation  as  possible,  by  which  the  rights  of  the 
States  would  be  i^etter  preserved,  and  a  check  a^Torded 
to  the  undue  increase  of  executive  power.  The  bill  for 
the  increase  of  the  army  was  opposed  on  the  same  grounds* 
It  would  enlarge  the  executive  patronage,  which  might 
ultimately  be  adverse  to  liberty,  and  a  greater  evil  than 
the  Indian  war,  for  the  prosecution  of  which  the  army 
was  wanted.  r  ,  ,, 
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It  became  evident,  indeed,  frbm  many  indicatiou,  both 
in  Congress  and  abroad,  thai  the  advocates  for  diflforent 
17^1*    measures  were  fturt  arranging  themMlves  into  two  distinct 
poMuod       parties,  the  administration  and  its  fiiends  on  one  side,  and 

partiMta 

jjMUBiMd  its  opponents  on  the  other.  In  the  first  place,  thej  wlio 
had  opposed  the  constitution  'tronld  naturally  have  their 
prejudices  arrayed  against  it  when  put  in  practice,  and 
be  ready  to  find  fault  with  any  system  by  which  tins 
was  effected.  Again,  ail  those  who  had  watched  with 
solicitude  over  the  rights  of  the  States,  and  believed  these 
in  danger,  would  be  i»:epared  to  see  the  fulfilment  of 
their  predictions  in  the  acts  of  the  general  government, 
however  administered.  If  to  these  we  add  the  bias  of 
personal  feelings,  the  influence  of  the  passions,  an  un- 
limited freedom  of  speech,  and  the  tendency  of  ojqKwitioa 
to  beget  opposition,  we  shall  have  abundant  materials  for 
creating  parties  and  aliment  for  th^  support.  And,  as 
parties  'gain  strength  by  union,  it  was  easy  for  these  ele- 
ments, at  first  discordant,  gradually  to  assimilate.  Hot 
need  we  question  the  motives  of  any  individual  or  class 
of  men.  It  is  fair  to  presume,  that,  at  this  stage  of  our 
political  progress,  there  was  as  much  patriotism  and  rin- 
cerity  on  both  sides  as  at  any  other  period.  It  is  true, 
that,  when  a  man  gives  himself  up  to  a  party,  he  is  apt 
to  forget  his  country;  yet  in  all  free  communities  there 
must  be  parties,  and  every  man  must  belong  to  one  or 
another,  so  that  his  motives  should  be  judged  by  his  con^ 
duct  and  character,  rather  than  by  the  side  he  takes. 
The  necessity  of  parties  is  not  identical  with  their  abuse. 
The  former  is  the  safeguard  of  liberty,  the  latter  its  bane. 
If  the  people  would  enjoy  the  one,  they  must  be  en- 
lightened enough  to  perceive  >and  virtuous  enough  to  cor- 
rect the  other. 

iMaMiMioM        But   this  is  not  the  place  to  examine  into  the   origin 

of  pttrU«r*>  ''  ° 

•jjMjjiby  or  principles  of  the  two  great  parties,  which  at  that  time 
began  to  divide  the  country,  and  which  have  continued 
ever  since,  with  such  modifications  as  have  sprung  firom 
events  and  circumstances.    It  needs  only  to  be  sud,  that 
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they  were  viewed  with  deep  regret  by  Washington,  and 
with  a  painful  apprehension  of  their  effects.  Conscious 
of  acting  with  the  single  aim  of  administering  the  gov-  1792. 
ermnent  for  the  best  interests  and  happiness  of  the  peo-' 
pie,  he  was  mortified  to  find  his  endeavors  thwarted  at 
every  step  by  party  discords  and  personal  enmities  among 
those,  who  controlled  public  opinion  by  their  standing  and 
talentSj  and  on  whose  aid  he  relied.  It  was  not  in  Con- 
gress alonoj  that  these  jarrings  occurred*  They  crept  in- 
to the  cabinet,  disturbing  its  harmony,  and  dividing  its 
counsels. 

He  had  for  some  time  been  aware  of  a  radical  difference  tnflt^encdi 
of  opinion  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre*  "^"^'."^JJ^ 
tary  of  the  Treasury,  on  some  of  the  most  important 
measures  of  the  administration.  The  causes  were  deeply 
seated,  Hamilton  regarded  ihe  Constitution  as  affording 
inadequate  powers  to  the  general  government,  and  be- 
lieved its  weakness  to  be  its  greatest  defect.  Hence  he 
thought  its  success  cotUd  be  hoped  fur  only  by  construing 
and  administering  it  in  such  a  manner,  as  would  add  the 
greatest  degree  of  strength  to  the  executive.  Jefferson's 
sentiments  and  fears  ran  in  an  opposite  direction*  To  him 
It  appeared,  that  there  was  too  much  power  in  the  head^ 
that  the  exercise  of  the  executive  authority  ought  to  be 
restrained,  and  that  the  rights  of  States  and  the  liberty 
of  the  people  were  in  jeopardy*  The  funding  system,  the 
assumption  of  the  State  debts,  the  bank,  and  the  tax  on 
domestic  spirits,  were  all  at  variance  with   bis  principles. 

These  measures  originated  with  Hamilton,  and  consti*- 
tnted  the  prominent  features  of  the  administrationp  The 
ability  with  which  they  had  been  planned,  and  their 
success,  contributed  to  elevate  their  author  in  the  public 
estimation,  which,  to  say  the  least,  could  not  be  supposed 
to  gratify  the  feelings  of  his  colleague,  especially  as  he 
looked  upon  the  measures  themselves  to  be  wrong  and 
fraught  with  mischief;  nor  could  it  be  expected,  that  the 
two  secretarioa  would  harmonize  in  devising  the  means 
of   carrying    them   into   execution.      It   should   be   staled, 
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nererthelei^  that  JefTeoon  diicbargad  Ae  dutia^  of  hv 
^^"*  office  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of  the  Prasideot.  Though 
1792.  differing  in  opinion  from  the  majority  of  the  cabinet,  bye 
did  not  allow  his  private  views  to  inflttenoe  bis  conduct 
as  a  member  of  tha(  cooncil,  or  as  holding  a  responsible 
station  in  the  government.  Nothing  moroi  perhaps^  could 
reasonably  be  required  of  him,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  yet,  as  it  regarded  the  success 
of  the  administration,  a  reluctant  peifiMrmance  of  doty  was 
£ur  from  being  the  same  thing  as  the  cordial  and  vigorous 
support  of  a  willing  mind.  In  all  respects,  theiefcNrei 
these  disagreements  were  unpropitious,  embarrassing  to  the 
President,  and  injurious  to  the  public  wellare. 
wiiAiBctoa  The  deep  anxiety  he  felt  on  this  subject,  his  ardent 
desire  to  heal  the  breach,  and   the  means  he  took  to  ae- 


to 
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tweeotiM     complish  it,  will  ai^)ear  in  the  following  extract  frcnn  a 
letter,  which  he  wrote  to  Jefferson. 

Ltttarto  <'  How  uufoTtunate,  and  how  much  to  be  regretted  is  it» 

that,  while  we  are  encompassed  on  all  sides  with  avowed 
enemies  and  insidious  friends,  internal  dissensions  should 
be  harrowing  and  tearing  our  vitals.  The  latter,  to  nae, 
is  the  most  serious,  the  most  alarming,  and  the  most 
afflicting  of  the  two;  and,  without  more  charity  for  the 
opinions  and  acts  of  one  another  in  governmental  mettera^ 
or  some  more  infedlible  criterion  by  which  the  truth  <tf 
speculative  opinions,  before  they  have  undergone  the  test 
of  ezperienoe,  are  to  be  forejudged,  than  has  yet  fsdlen  te 
the  lot  of  fallibility,  I  believe  it  wUl  be  difficult,  if  not 
impracticable,  to  manage  the  reins  of  government,  or  to 
keep  the  parts  of  it  together  ;  for  if,  instead  of  la]ring 
our  shoulders  to  the  machine  after  meaaores  are  decided 
on,  one  pulls  this  way  and  another  that,  befoore  the  utility 
of  the  thing  is  fiuriy  tried,  it  must  inevitably  be  torn 
asunder ;  and  in  my  opinion  the  fairest  protect  of  happi- 
ness and  proq)erity,  that  ever  was  pcesented  to  man,  wiM 
be  lost  perhaps  for  ever. 

'*  My  earnest  wish  and  my  fondest  hope,  therefiodre,  n, 
that,  instead  of  wounding  suspicions  and  irritating  charges. 
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there  nmj  be  liberal  aUowuices,  mutual  forbeaortiiees,  and   onAraBt 
temporizing  yieldings  on  all  mdea.     Under  the* exercise  of     ^^^^ 
these,  matters  will  go  on  smoothly,  and,  if  possible,  more     1799. 
prospennisly.     Without  them,  every  thing  must  rub ;  the 
wheels  of  goTernment  will  dog ;  our  enemies  will  triumph, 
and,  by  throwing  their  weight  into  the  disaffected  scale, 
may  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  goodly  fabric  we  have 
been  erecting. 

*'I  do  not  mean  to  apply  this  advice,  or  these  obser- 
vations, to  any  particular  person  or  character.  I  have 
given  them  m  the  same  general  terms  to  other  otHeers 
of  the  government;  because  the  di^agreamentSj  which 
have  arisen  from  difference  of  opinions^  and  the  attacks, 
which  have  been  made  upon  almost  all  the  measures  of 
govemmentj  and  most  of  its  executive  officers,  have  for 
a  long  time  past  filled  me  with  painful  setisatlons^  and 
cannot  fail,  I  think,  of  producing  unhappy  consequences 
at  home  and  abroad.** 

He  wrote  likewise  to  Hamilton,  nearly  at  the  same  Leu«rtD 
time  and  almost  m  the  same  words,  and  added ;  "  Dif- 
ferences in  political  opinions  are  as  nnavoidabla,  as,  to  "****** 
a  certain  point,  they  may  perhaps  be  necessary  j  bnt  it 
is  exceedingly  to  be  regretted,  that  subjects  cannot  be 
discussed  with  temper  on  the  one  hand,  or  decisions  sub- 
mitted to  without  having  the  motives,  which  led  to  theni^ 
improperly  implicated  on  the  other ;  and  this  regret  bor- 
ders on  chagrin,  when  we  find  that  men  of  abilities, 
zealous  patriots,  having  the  same  general  objects  in  view,  ^^ 

and  the  same    upright    intentions    to  prosecute  them,  will  * 

not  exercise  more  charity  in  deciding  on  the  opinions 
and  actions  of  one  another.  When  matters  get  to  such 
lengths,  the  natural  inference  is,  that  both  sides  have 
strained  the  cords  beyond  their  bearing,  and  that  a  mid- 
dle course  would  be  found  the  best,  until  experience 
shall  have  decided  on  the  right  way,  or  (which  is  not 
to  be  expected,  because  it  is  denied  to  mortaJs,)  there 
shall  be  some  infallible  rule  by  which  we  could  forejudge 
event  Si" 
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oBAnvt  In  anollier  letter  to  JeflSBraon,  after  again  recommeiiding 
^^"'  mutual  forbearance  and  conciliation,  he  said ;  ^'  A  measure 
1799.  of  this  sort  would  produce  harmony  and  consequent  good 
in  our  public  councils.      The  contrary  will  inevitably  in- 


It. 


•jgy^M*  troduce  confusion  and  serious  mischiefs;  and  for  what? 
Because  mankind  cannot  think  alike,  but  would  adopt  dif- 
ferent means  to  attain  the  same  ends.  For  I  will  frankly 
and  solemly  declare,  that  I  believe  the  views  of  both  of 
you  to  be  pure  and  well  meant,  and  that  experience  only 
will  decide,  with  respect  to  the  salutariness  of  the  mea- 
sures, which  are  the  subjects  of  dispute.  Why,  then, 
when  some  of  the  best  citizens  in  the  United  States,  men 
of  discernment,  uniform  and  tried  patriots,  who  have  no 
sinister  views  to  promote,  but  are  chaste  in  their  ways 
of  thinking  and  acting,  are  to  be  found,  some  on  one 
side  and  some  on  the  other  of  the  questions,  which  have 
caused  these  agitations,  should  either  of  you  be  so  tena- 
cious of  your  opinions,  as  to  make  no  allowances  fcnr 
those  of  the  other?  I  could,  and  indeed  was  about  to 
add  more  on  this  interesting  subject,  but  will  forbear,  at 
least  for  the  i^resent,  after  expressing  a  wish,  that  the 
cup,  which  has  been  {nesented  to  us,  may  not  be  snatch- 
ed from  our  lips  by  a  discordance  of  action,  when  I  am 
persuaded  there  is  no  discordance  in  your  views.  I  have 
a  great,  a  sincere  esteem  and  regard  for  you  both,  and 
ardently  wish  that  some  line  may  be  marked  out  by  which 
both  of  you  could  walk." 

Unhappily  this  line  was  never  found.     The  two  sec- 


tviMimer  retaries  continued  to  diverge  from  each  other,  both  in 
their  political  course  and  their  private  feelings,  till  their 
differences  settled  into  a  personal  enmity,  which  neither 
the  advice  of  friends  could  modify,  nor  time  eradicate. 
This  was  the  more  lamented  by  Washington,  as,  accord- 
ing to  hb  own  declaration  and  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
intercourse,  he  had  a  sincere  attachment  to  both  of  them 
and  confidence  in  their  patriotic  intentions,  and  as  he 
foresaw  the  fatal  consequences,   which  might  result  firom 
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a  healed  strife  between   men  whose  talents  and  political  chapter 
consideration  gave  them  so  commanding  an  influence  over      ^^^ 
the  public  will«  1798. 

*  The  letters  of  Hmniltofl  and  Je^rsoti  ott  ttua  mibject,  and  the 
merits  of  their  controversy  as  explained  by  tbcsmsolvefl,  may  bo  eeeu 
in   Wa»Mngtm^$  WriHrtgaf  ^^l  X.  p*  515. 
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CHAPTER  XVni. 


Wuhington  U  elected  Prendent  for  a  Seooiid  Term.  —  Takes  the  Oath  of 
Office.  —  Rdatioiie  between  the  United  Statee  and  France.  —  Opinione 
of  the  Cabinet. —  Proclamation  of  Nentralitj.  —  Party  Diviaioiia  and  £z- 
citementa.  —  Genet  receiTed  aa  Minister  from  France.  —  His  extraordi- 
naiy  Conduct.  —  Democratic  Societies.  —  Washington's  Opinion  of  these 
Societies,  and  on  the  Subject  of  instructing  RepresentatiTCs.  —  Relations 
with  England.  ~  British 'Orders  in  Violation  of  Neutral  Rights. —Meet- 
ing of  Congress.  —  The  President  recommends  Measures  of  Defence.  — 
Character  of  Wsshington  bj  Mr.  Fox.  —  Letter  from  Lord  Erskine.  — 
Commercial  Afiairs.  —  Mr.  Madison*s  Commercial  Resolutions.  —  Mr. 
Jaj  appointed  Enwoj  Extraordinary  to  negotiate  a  Treatj  with  Eng- 
land. —  fiifilitsTf  Preparations.  —  Insurrectbn  in  PennsylTsnia.  —  Meas- 
ures adopted  bjT  the  President  for  suppressing  it.  —  Plan  for  redeeming 
the  Public  Debt. 

OHAPTBB        Whxn  the  President's  term  of  office,  as  jMrescribed  by 
^^^"^     the  Constitution,  was  drawing  to  a  close,  no  little  anzie- 
1799.     ty  was  felt  and  expressed,  as  to  his  willingness  again  to 
MesiibMor  receive  the  suffrages  of  the  people.     The  reluctance  with 
rmM        which  he  had  consented  to  the  first  election  was  so  great, 
la  that  it  was  feared  he  could  not  be  i»reyailed  upon  to  re- 
main longer  in  public  life.     From  his  fiiends  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  he  received  early  communications  on 
the  subject,  urging  him  not  to  decide  hastily,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  reconcile  himself  to   a   second  election.      Three 
members  of   the  cabinet,  Jefferson,   Hamilton,  and   Ran- 
dolph, each  wrote  to  him  a  long  letter,  containing  reasons 
why  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  his  own  reputa- 
tion and  to  the  public   interests,  that,  for  the  present  at 
least,  he  should  not  retire. 

Each  of  these  gentlemen  drew  a  picture  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  country,  its  future  prospects,  and  the  state  of 
parties;  and,  although  they  differed  radically  concerning 
some  of  the  principal  measures  of  the  administration,  they 
agreed  in  opinion,  that  the  character,  influence,  and  steady 
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hand  of  WwMngkcoi  were  neeeaaaiy  to  eeoure  the  stabili-  'OBArmt 
ty   of  goyemmenti   if  net  to  fteBotve   the   nation  from     ^^^"'' 


anaichy.     Their  imagOBge  ii  ttrang,  and  rfiows  the  ens-     179S. 
KKie  concern  witib  which  die  criaii  was  viewed  by  men 
of  all  parties. 

"  The  confidence  of  the  whole  Union,"  said  Jefferson,  Jtflfcnwm^i 
"is  centred  in  yofu.  Your  being  at  the  helm  will  be  *aTti», 
more  than  an  answer  to  every  argtimentj  which  can  be  Mar  sft. 
used  to  alann  and  lead  the  people  in  any  quarter  into 
violence  or  secession.  North  and  south  will  hang  togeth* 
er,  if  they  have  you  to  hang  on ;  and,  if  the  first  cor^ 
rective  of  a  numerous  representation  should  fail  in  its 
effect,  yoiir  presence  will  give  time  for  trying  others  not 
inconsistent  with  the  union  and  peace  of  the  States.  I 
am  perfectly  aware  of  the  oppression  under  which  your 
present  oMce  lays  your  mind,  and  of  the  ardor  with  which 
you  pant  for  retirement  to  domestic  life.  But  there  is 
sometimes  an  eminence  of  character  on  which  society 
have  such  peculiar  claims,  as  to  control  the  predilection  ■••■  • 
of  the  individual  for  a  particular  walk  of  happiness,  and 
reserain  him  to  that  alone  arising  from  the  present  and 
future  benedictions  of  mankind.  This  seems  to  be  your 
condition,  and  the  law  imposed  on  you  by  Providence^ 
in  forming  your  character^  and  feshioning  the  events  on 
which  it  was  to  operate  ;  and  it  is  to  motives  like  these, 
and  not  to  persooal  aaxieties  of  mine  or  others^  who  have 
no  right  to  call  ou  you  for  sacrificesj  that  I  appeal  from 
your  former  determination  and  urge  a  revisal  of  it,  on  the 
ground  of  change  in  the  aspect  of  things.  Should  an 
honest  majority  result  from  the  new  and  enlarged  repre- 
sentatiou^  should  those  acquiesce,  whose  principles  or  in- 
terests they  may  control,  your  wislies  for  retirement  would 
be  gratified  with  less  danger,  as  socm  as  that  shall  be 
manifest,  without  awaiting  the  completion  of  the  secorid 
period  of  four  years.  One  or  two  sessions  ivill  determine 
the  crisis;  and  1  cannot  but  hope,  that  you  can  resolve 
to  add  one  or  two  more  to  the  many  years  you  have 
already  sacrificed  to  the  good  of  mankind.^' 
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Hamilton  was  equally  streauoiu  and  decided.  ''It  is 
clear,"  laid  he,  ''that  if  yon  continue  in  officci  nothing 
materially  miachierous  is  to  be  appfehended;  if  you  quit, 
much  is  to  be  dreaded;  that  the  same  motives,  which 
induced  you  to  accept  originally,  ought  to  decide  you  to 
continue  till  matters  have  assumed  a  more  determinate 
aspect ;  that  indeed  it  would  have  been  better,  as  it  re- 
gards your  own  character,  that  you  had  never  consented 
to  come  forward,  than  now  to  leave  the  business  unfin- 
ished and  in  danger  of  being  undone ;  that,  in  the  event 
of  storms  arising,  there  would  be  an  imputation  either  of 
want  of  foresight  or  want  of  firmness ;  and,  in  fine,  that 
on  public  and  personal  accounts,  on  patriotic  and  pruden- 
tial considerations,  the  clear  path  to  be  pursued  by  you 
will  be  again  to  obey  the  voice  of  your  country.  I  trust, 
and  I  pray  Gk)d,  that  you  will  determine  to  make  a  fur^ 
ther  sacrifice  of  your  tranquillity  and  happiness  to  the 
public  good." 

Randolph  spoke  with  the  same  urgency.  "The  fuel, 
which  has  been  already  gathered  for  combustion,"  he 
observed,  "wants  no  addition.  But  how  awfully  might 
it  be  increased,  were  the  violence,  which  is  now  suspend- 
ed by  a  universal  submission  to  your  pretensions,  let  loose 
by  your  resignation.  The  constitution  would  never  have 
been  adopted,  but  from  a  knowledge  that  you  had  once 
sanctioned  it,  and  an  expectation  that  you  would  execute 
it  It  is  in  a  state  of  probation.  The  most  inauspicious 
struggles  are  past,  but  the  public  deliberations  need  sta- 
bility. You  alone  can  give  them  stability.  Tou  suffered 
yourself  to  yield  when  the  voice  of  your  country  sum- 
moned you  to  the  administration.  Should  a  civil  war 
arise,  you  cannot  stay  at  home.  And  how  much  easier 
will  it  be  to  disperse  the  factions,  which  are  rushing  to 
this  catastrophe,  than  to  subdue  them  after  they  shall  sp- 
pear  in  arms  ?  It  is  the  fixed  opinion  of  ^he  world,  that 
you  surrender  nothing  incomi^ete."  * 


Sea  thsM  kttsn  in  WaMagtoti's  WrUm^^  Vol.  X.  p.  801 
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SentimjBXtts  like  tbeae,  uttered  by  his  confidential  ad-  chaftib 

visecs,  whose  political  opinions  he  knew  were  at  variance  ^^^^^ 

with  each  other,  could  not  &il   to  make  a  deep  impres-  1793. 

sion,  and  the  more  so  as  they  were  reiterated  from  every  waiiiiii|toa 

quarter.    He  seems  to  have  resolved  at  one  time  to  fol-  kumtfora 

■ocoDu  tflraii. 

low  his  inclination,  and  retire  at  the  end  of  his  first  term 
of  service.  This  is  evident  from  his  having  prepared  a 
farewell  address  to  the  people,  designed  for  the  occasion 
of  his  taking  leave  of  them.  But  he  never  made  a  pub- 
lic declaration  to  that  effect,  and  he  was  finally  chosen 
for  a  second  period  of  four  years  by  the  unanimous  vote  kwii  4. 
of  the  electors.  On  the  4th  of  March,  1793,  he  took  the 
oath  of  office  in  the  senate-chamber,  in  presence  of  the 
members  of  the  cabinet,  various  public  officers^  foreign 
ministers,  and  such  other  persons  as  Could  be  accom- 
modated. 

In  addition  to  the  Indian  war,  the  contests  of  parties,  Fr«BohB«T- 
and  other  internal  troubles  with  which  the  administration 
was  embarrassed,  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States 
were  every  day  becoming  peculiarly  delicate  and  inauspi- 
cious. Scarcely  had  the  President  entered  upon  his  new 
term  of  office,  when  the  intelligence  was  received,  that 
France  had  declared  war  against  England  and  Holland. 
The  French  revolution,  in  its  earliest  stages,  was  hailed 
by  almost  every  one  in  the  United  States  as  a  joyful  event, 
and  as  affording  a  presage  of  the  happiest  results  to  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  the  welfare  of  mankind.  Such 
would  naturally  be  the  first  impulse  of  a  people,  who  had 
recently  been  engaged  in  a  similar  struggle,  encouraged 
by  the  good  wishes  and  strengthened  by  the  assistance  of 
the  French  nation.  Washington  partook  of  this  general 
sentiment. 

The  sanguinary  acts  that  followed,  and  the  ferocious  seatiiMBta 
temper  shown  by  the    leaders,   left  but  little  ground  for  sut^r^ 
hope;  yet  there  were  causes  still,   which    induced  many  ^^^^ 
to  cling  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  approve  the  revo- 
lution, although  they  looked  with  horror  upon  the  means 
employed  to  carry  it  forward.      It  was  believed  to  be  a 
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WMnw  irmrflm  of  the  optttened  agaJMt  timk  c^pMtMiy  in  which 
J^_  justice  was  asserting  her  rights,  and  leeraing  ^om  ttni- 
179a.  tlom  the  Tictims,  who  had  been  so  long  borne  down  by 
the  yoke  of  bondage,  and  scourged  by  the  rod  of  de^io^ 
tism.  A  new  era  was  sijqiposed  to  faa?e  arisen,  when 
liberty  was  about  to  go  fcnrth  suceessftd  in  conqnest, 
breaking  down  the  strong-holds  of  tyraimy,  and  boUdiBg 
tip  her  temples  of  peace  and  concord  on  their  ruins.  Ar- 
dent minds  were  easily  captivated  by  this  ilfassion,  espe- 
cially when  it  harmonised  with  their  opinions  on  oth^ 
subjects.  Their  impressions  also  derived  force  from  the 
ptjudices  agamst  England,  deeply  rooted  and  of  long 
standing,  which  the  ooodnct  of  the  British  cabinet  since 
the  peace  had  not  oofttributsd  to  remove. 

Gonvemeur  Morris  had  been  sent  to  France  as  nanistar 
plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States.  A  fnendy  inter- 
course had  been  kept  up  between  the  two  coooltries,  on 
the  basis  of  the  treaties  of  alliance  and  commerce ;  but, 
after  the  ^wnfall  of  the  King,  and  amidst  the  distiae- 
tions  succeeding  that  event,  the  minister's  sitoation  wn 
embarrasssng.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Wariiington,  in 
which  his  cabinet  agreed  wiA  him,  that  every  nation  had 
a  right  to  govem  itself  as  it  chose,  and  that  other  na- 
tions were  bound  to  recognise  and  respect  the  existing 
authority,  whatever  form  it  might  assume.  Mr.  Morris 
was  ftimi^ed  with  instructions  according  to  this  view  cf 
the  subject.  But  the  difficulty  for  a  time  consisted  in 
ascertaining  whether  there  was  any  actual  government 
resting  on  the  will  of  the  nation.  His  prudence  in  this 
respect,  nnd  his  caution  not  to  oommit  his  country  rashly, 
gave  umbrage  to  the  nominal  rulers,  or  rtdber  the  leaden 
of  the  contending  factions,  who  complained,  and  exiM^ssed 
dtssatisfltction,  that  the  Ihiited  States  manifested  so  little 
sympathy  with  their  earliest  friends  and  aUies,  the  vindi- 
cators  of  liberty  atnd  the  rights  of  man.  Such  was  the 
estate  of  things  when  war  was  decfaued  against  England. 
It  was  perceived,  that  this  aspect  of  affairs  would  hmt 
a  direct  influence  on  the  foreign  relations  of  the  United 
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Stales^  and  that  it  would  veqabe  (ha  giaataal  eiiciUBfpee*  cotfraa 
tioa  to  preyent  the  country  firom  being  cmfaroiled  with  tha     ^^"°* 
belligerent  powersi  particularly  England  and  Franca.   When     ^^as. 
the  President  first  heard  the  news  of  the  declaration  of  waaktagtai 
war,  he  was  at  Mount  Yecoon ;  and  he  wrote  immediately  Jlril^'JiJ;;^* 
to  tha  Secretary  of  State,  avowing  his  determination  to  ^'^'r. 
maintain  a  strict  neutrality  between  the  hostile  parties^ 
Yessela  in  tha  porta  of  the  United  States  were  undnrstood 
to  be  already  designated  as  privateers,  and  he  desired  that 
measures  to  pot  a  slop  to  all  such  proceedinga  ahould  be 
adopted  without  delay. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  summoned  a  meeting  oaefcioM 
of  the  cabinet,  submitting  to  each  member  at  the  same  Fm^aak. 
time  a  series  of  questions,  which  ha  requested  might  be  tkecabUMC 
considered  as  preparatory  to  the  meeting.  Tha  substance  ▲fuiil 
of  these  questions  was,  whether  a  proclamation  of  neu- 
trality should  be  isoMd;  whether  a  minister  firom  the 
French  republic  should  be  received,  and,  if  ao,  whether 
it  should  be  absohxtdy  or  with  qualifications;  whether, 
in  the  preaent  condition  of  Fmace,  tha  United  States 
wore  bound  by  good  £uth  to  execute  the  treaties  between 
the  two  nations,  or  whether  these  ought  to  be  suspended 
till  the  government  should  be  established;  and  whether 
the  guarantee  in  the  treaty  of  alliance  was  applicable 
to  a  defensive  war  einly,  or  to  a  war  either  defensive  or 
ofieosiTiu  These  points  involved  very  important  eonsid** 
orations.  If  the  treaty  was  binding  in  the  case  of  an 
offensive  war,  then  a  state  of  neutraUty  could  not  be  as* 
sumed  in  regard  to  France ;  and,  if  it  was  aj^cable  to 
a  d^nsive  war  only,  the  in^cate  question  was  still  to 
be  settled,  whether  the  war  ^i  the  part  of  the  French 
was  offensive  or  defensive,  or  of  a  miixed  and  equivocal 
character,  and  how  far  the  guarantee  ought  to  be  applied 
under  such  circumstances. 

The  cabinet  decided  unanimously,  that  a  proclamation  opini^!!^ 
should  be  issued,  ''  forbidding  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  take  part  in  any  hostilities  on  the  seas,  either 
with  or  against  the  belligecent  powers,  and  warning  them 
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oBApm  against  carrying  to  any  such  powers  any  of  those  articles 
■  ^^"'  ■  deemed  contraband  according  to  the  modem  usages  of 
1793.  nations,  and  enjoining  them  £rom  all  acts  and  proceedings 
inconsistent  with  the  duties  of  a  friendly  nation  towards 
those  at  war."  It  was  also  agreed,  with  the  same  unan- 
imity, that  a  minister  firom  the  French  republic  should  be 
received.  On  the  subject  of  qualifying  his  reception,  the 
members  of  the  cabinet  were  divided  in  ojanion,  Jefferson 
and  Randolph  being  opposed  to  any  qualification  implying 
that  the  relations  between  the  two  countries  were  chang- 
ed, and  Hamilton  and  Enox  being  in  favor  of  it,  because 
they  believed  there  was  in  reality  no  fixed  government 
in  France,  and  they  feared  that  a  recognition  of  the  ex- 
isting authority  might  involve  the  United  States  in  diffi- 
culties with  that  nation  and  with  other  powers. 

As  to  the  question  of  guarantee,  the  two  former  thought 
it  not  necessary  to  come  to  any  formal  decision,  while 
the  two  latter  argued  that  the  treaty  of  alliance  was 
plainly  defensive,  and  that  the  guarantee  could  not  ap- 
ply to  a  war,  which  had  been  begun  by  France.  The 
President  required  the  opinions  and  aj^uments  of  each 
member  of  the  cabinet  in  writing ;  and,  after  deliberately 
weighing  them,  he  decided,  that  a  minister  should  be 
received  on  the  same  terms  as  formerly,  and  that  the 
obligations  of  the  treaties  ought  to  remain  in  full  force, 
leaving  the  subject  of  guarantee  for  future  consideration, 
aided  by  a  better  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  i^os- 
pects  of  France. 

The  proclamation  of  neutrality  was  signed  on  the  22d 
of  April,  and  immediately  published.  This  measure,  in 
regard  both  to  its  character  and  its  consequences,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  of  Washington's  administration. 
It  was  the  basis  of  a  system,  by  which  the  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations  was  regulated,  and  which  was  rigidly 
adhered  to.  In  fact  it  was  the  only  step,  that  could  have 
saved  the  United  States  from  being  drawn  into  the  vortex 
of  the  European  wars,  which  raged  with  so  much  vio- 
lence   for  a  long  time  afterwards.      Its  wisdopi  and  its 
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good  effects  are  now  so  obvious,  on  a  calm  review  of  past   chapter 
events,   that  one  is  astonished  at  the   opposition  it  met     ^^"' 
with,  and  the  strifes  it  enkindled,  even  i^ter  making  due     1793. 
allowance  for  the  passions  and  prejudices,  which  had  hith- 
erto been  at  work  in  producing  discord  and  divisions. 

But  so  it  was,  that  this  act,  emanating  £rom  the  purest  p«rtyitrita 
motives,  founded  on  the  clearest  principles  of  justice,  de-  theprodi^^ 
signed  to  keep  the  nation  in  peace  and  advance  its  pros- 
perity, was  distorted  into  an  instrument  for  effecting  party 
objects,  and  made  a  rallying  point  whence  to  assail  the 
administration  and  embarrass  its  movements.  It  was  de- 
nounced as  violating  the  treaty  with  France,  and  as  indi- 
cating an  open  hostility  to  that  country  and  partiality  for 
England.  In  short,  it  became  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two  great  parties,  which  had  been  growing  up  from 
the  time  the  constitution  was  framed,  and  which  consol- 
idated themselves  under  the  names  of  the  Federal  and 
Democratic  parties,  the  former  adhering  to  the  adminis- 
tration, the  latter  opposing  it.  Foreign  affairs  were  min- 
gled with  domestic  politics.  The  friends  of  neutrality 
were  stigmatized  as  partisans  of  England ;  while  they,  in 
their  turn,  charged  their  opponents  with  being  devoted  to 
France,  abetting  the  horrors  of  the  revolution,  and  striving 
to  lead  the  country  into  a  war,  in  which  nothing  could 
be  gained  and  much  might  be  lost.  Thus  each  side  con- 
tributed its  share  to  add  fuel  to  the  flame. 

Washington  for  a  time  was  allowed  to  keep  aloof  from  wuhinctoa 
the  contest.     His  character,  revered  by  the  people,  shield-  «»•  pwij 
ed  by  their  affections,   and  equally    above   reproach   and  theadmin- 
suspicion,  was  too  elevated  a  mark  for  the  shafts  of  malev- 
olence.     But  a  crisis  had  now  arrived,   when  the  sacred- 
ness  of  virtue,  and  the  services  of  a  life  spent  in  promoting 
the   public    weal,  could  no  longer  secure   him   from   the 
assaults  of  party  animosity.     The  enemies  of  the  adminis- 
tration perceived,  that  the  attempt  to  execute   their   plans 
would  be  vain,  unless   they  could  first  weaken   his   influ- 
ence by  diminishing  his  popularity.  ^The   task  was  hard 
and  repelling;  and  it  may  reasonably   be  presumed,   that 
67  u2 
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ORAPTEB  a  supposed    political  neeessity)   lather  than  cordial  good- 

j  ^^°''     will,  led  them  to  engage  in  00  ungiatefiil  a  work.     It  was 

1793.     pursued  with  a  persererance,  and  sometimes  withanaori* 

I  mon7,  fdr  which  the  best  of  causes  oould  hardly  afford 

I  an  apology ;  but,  however  much  it  might  disturb  his  re- 

pose  or  embarrass  his  public   measures,  it  could  neither 

!  shake  his  firmness,  nor  turn  him  from  his  steady  purpose 

of  sacrificing  erery  other  consideration  to  the  interests  of 

his  country. 

In  the  midst  of  these  ferments,  M.  Genet  came  to  the 


{■tor  fttwi 

iheFrandi    United  States  as  minister  from  the  French  republic    He 

npablic         ^ 

landed  at  Charleston,  in  South  Carolina,  and  travelled 
thence  through  the  country  to  Philadelphia.  He  was  re- 
ceived everywhere  with  such  enthusiasm  and  extravagant 
marks  of  attention,  as  to  deceive  him  into  a  belief,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  American  people  heartily  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  French  revolution,  and  was  ready  to  join 
the  citizens  of  the  new  republic  in  canrying  the  banner 
of  liberty  and  equality  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Being 
of  an  ardent  temperament,  and  emboldened  by  these  in- 
dications, the  citizen  minister,  as  he  was  called,  at  once 
commenced  a  career,  as  unjustifiable  as  it  was  extraordi- 
nary. Even  before  he  left  Charleston  he  gave  orders  for 
fitting  out  and  arming  vessels  in  that  port  to  cruise  aa 
privateers,  and  commit  hostilities  on  the  commerce  of  na- 
tions at  peace  with  the  United  States.  Notwithstanding 
this  act  of  presumption  and  rashness,  which  was  known 
before  he  reached  Philadelphia,  he  was  received  by  the 
President  with  frankness,  and  with  all  the  respect  due  to 
the  representative  of  a  foreign  power, 
i^enck  Genet  declared,  that  bis  government  was  strongly  at- 

tached to  the  United  States,  and  had  no  desire  to  engage 
them  in  the  war,*  but  his  secret  instructions,  which  he 
afterwards  published,  were  of  a  different  complexion,  and 
proved  very  clearly,  that  the  designs  of  his  employers 
were  contrary  to  the  professions  of  their  minister.  Indeed 
his  whole  conduct,  from  beginning  to  end,  could  have 
no  other  tendency,  than  to  bring  the  United  States  into  an 
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inunediate  cooflicl  with  all  the  pmrers  at  war  with  Fzanee.   oBAmt 
The  prirateets  Gommiasioned  by  him  came  into  the  Amei*     '''^°* 
ican  ports  with  prizes*    Tlus  pK)du£ed  remonstrancea  £rom    179S* 
the  British  miilistsr^  and  a  demand  of  lestitntioii.     The 
subjeet  accordingly  came  before  the  cabinet.     In  regard  inef»i 
to  the  lawfukiess  of  the  seizures,  there  was  but  one  opin-«  <^^n>^ 
ion.     It  was  decided,  that,  since  every  nation  had  ezclu- 
rive  jurisdicticm  within  its  own  territory,  the  act  of  fitting 
out  armed  vessels  under  the  authority  of  a  foreign  pow- 
er was  an  encroachment  on  national  sovereignty,  and  a 
violation  of   neutral  rights,    which  the  government  was 
bound  to  prevent 

A  declaration  was  accordingly  made,  that  no  privateers,  Prtvacaen 
fiOed  eut  in  this  manner,  should  find  an  asylum  in  the  frt>m\he 

ports  of  tlM 

ports  of  the  United  States;  and  the  customhouse  officers  united 
were  instructed  to  keep  a  careful  wsich,  and  report  every 
vessel  which  contravened  the  laws  of  neutraUty.  The  **'*^ 
question  of  restitution  involved  intricate  points  of  mari- 
time law,  and  opinions  on  this  subject  varied.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed,  however,  that  the  original  owners 
might  justly  claim  indemnification,  and  that,  if  the  prop- 
erty was  not  restored  *by  the  captors,  the  value  of  it 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  government. 

The  French  minister  protested  against  these  decisions,  ExtraonHu. 
became  angry  and  violent,  wrote  offensive  letters  to  the  ^^p;«ocSi 
Secretary  of  State,  and  seemed  to  forget  alike  the  dignity 
of  his  station  and  his  character  as  a  man.  He  still  con- 
tinued to  encourage  armed  vessels  to  sail  from  American 
ports  under  the  Freixch  flag.  By  the  firmness  of  the 
executive  a  check  was  put  to  this  efirontery.  Measures 
were  taken  to  prevent  by  force  the  departure  of  soch 
vessels.  The  madness  of  the  minister  was  increased  by 
the  obstacles  he  encountered.  Finding  himself  baffled  in 
all  his  schemes,  he  resorted  to  menaces,  accused  the  Pres- 
ident  of  having  usurped  the  powers  of  Congress,  and  mors 
than  insinuated  that  he  would  appeal  to  the  people  for 
redress.  This  insult,  aggravated  by  his  previous  conduct, 
could  neither  be  tol^wted  nor  passed  over  in  fiilence.     It 
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was  obviodB,  indeed,  that  nothing  could  be  hoped  from 
any  further  intercourse  with  so  wrongheaded  a  man.  A 
1793.  statement  of  the  [Particulars  was  drawn  up,  and  forwarded 
to  the  French  government,  with  a  request  that  he  might 
be  recalled.  A  more  remarkable  chapter  can  hardly  be 
found  in  the  history  of  diplomacy,  than  might  be  furaisb- 
ed  from  the  records  of  this  mission  of  Genet.  It  is  a 
memcHrable  instance  of  the  infatuation  to  which  a  man  of 
respectable  talents  and  private  character  may  be  driven 
by  political  frenzy. 

Among  the  pernicious  effects  of  Genet's  embassy  was 
the  establishment  of  associations  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  called  Democratic  Societies,  upon  the  model  of 
the  Jacobin  clubs  in  France.  The  first  society  of  this 
sort  was  instituted  in  Philadelphia,  under  the  direction  of 
Genet  himself.  Others  soon  followed.  Their  objects  and 
influence  are  described  by  Washington. 
wmum.  <<  That  these  societies,"  he  observes,  '^  were  instituted 

onwMao-  by  the  artful  and  designing  members,  (many  of  their  body 
I  have  no  doubt  mean  well,  but  know  little  of  the  real 
plan,)  primarily  to  sow  among  the  people  the  seeds  of 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  government,  by  destroying 
all  confidence  in  the  administration  of  it,  and  that  these 
doctrines  have  been  budding  and  blowing  ever  since,  is 
not  new  to  any  one,  who  is  acquainted  with  the  char- 
acter of  their  leaders,  and  has  been  attentive  to  their 
mancBUvres. 

^Can  any  thing  be  more  absurd,  more  arrogant,  or 
more  pernicious  to  the  peace  of  society,  than  for  self- 
created  bodies,  forming  themselves  into  permanent  censors, 
and  under  the  shade  of  night  in  a  conclave  resolving 
that  acts  of  Congress,  which  have  undergone  the  most 
deliberate  and  solemn  discussion  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  chosen  for  the  express  purpose  and  bringing 
with  them  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Union  the  sense 
of  their  constituents,  endeavoring,  as  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  thing  will  admit,  to  form  their  will  into  laws  for  the 
government  of  the  whole ;  I  say,  under  these  circumstan- 
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ces,  for  a  self-created  permanent  body  (for  no  one  denies   ohaptbb. 
the  right  of  the  people  to  meet   occasionally  to  petition     ^^"^ 
for,  or  remonstrate  against,  any  act  of  Che  legislature)  to     1793. 
declare   that  this  ad  is  unconstitutional,   and  that  ad  is 
pregnant  with  mischiefs,  and  that  all,  who  vote  contrary 
to  their  dogmas,  are  actuated  by  selfish  motives  or  under 
foreign  influence,   nay,   are  traitors  to  their  country?    Is 
such  a  stretch  of  arrogant   presumption  to  be  reconciled 
with  laudable  motives,  especially  when  we  see  the  same 
set  of  men   endeavoring  to  destroy  all  confidence  in  the 
administration,  by  arraigning  all  its  acts,  without  knowing 
on  what  ground  or  with  what  information  it  proceeds  ?  " 

He  had  declared    similar    opnions  some  years  before,  WMhiat- 

«  •  v*«  i»  .      «         /•        Sob's  oplnloB 

when  It  was  a  practice  m  Yirgima  to  form  societies  for  Mtoiu. 
discussing  political  topics,  examining  public  measures,  and  J*^^"*^ 
instructing  delegates  to  the  legislature.  He  expressed 
strong  disapprobation  of  these  societies  in  letters  to  a 
nephew,  who  belonged  to  one  of  them.  Nor  was  he  in 
any  case  friendly  to  positive  instructions  from  electors, 
believing  that  the  representative,  who  is  of  course  acquaint- 
ed with  the  sentiments  of  his  constituents  among  whom 
he  resides,  should  be  left  to  act  according  to  the  judgment 
he  shall  form,  after  being  enlightened  by  the  ai^uments 
and  collected  wisdom  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 

The  relations  with  England  were  even  more  perplexed,  B^ktioM 
than  those  with  France.  A  diplomatic  intercourse  had  i!^**'' 
been  commenced  afler  the  Constitution  was  adopted.  Mr. 
Hammond  resided  in  Philadelphia  as  minister  from  the 
British  government,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney  represented 
the  United  States  as  minister  plenipotentiary  at  the  court 
of  St.  James.  No  progress  had  been  made,  however,  in 
negotiating  a  treaty  of  commerce,  or  removing  the  causes 
of  complaint.  The  catalogue  of  grievances  had  rather 
grown  longer  than  shorter.  The  posts  on  the  frontier 
were  still  held,  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  in- 
terferences with  the  Indians  continued.  Vessels  had  been 
searched  and  seamen  impressed  by  British  officers  within 
the  acknowledged  jurisdiction  pf  the  United  States ;   and 
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esApm  the  Bermuda  priTateeni  had  eommitled  depredatioos  upea 

'^^"''  American  vessels   not  only  with   impunity,  but  with   the 

^  W*  open  sanction  of  the  admiralty  court  in  those  idands. 

BritMi  With  the  design  of  distressing  France,  by  cutting  off 


waacfL  her  supplies,  two  orders  were  issued  by  the  Britiah  cab- 
inet, one  m  June  and  the  other  in  NoTember,  which  oper- 
ated with  peculiar  force  upon  American  commerce.  By 
the  first  order,  British  cruisers  were  instructed  to  stop 
all  ships  loaded  with  com,  flour,  or  meal,  bound  to  any 
French  port,  and  send  them  to  some  convenient  port, 
where  the  cargoes  might  be  purchased  in  behalf  of  his 
Majesty's  govertiment.  By  the  second,  ships  of  war  and 
privateers  were  required  to  detain  all  vessels  laden  with 
goods  produced  in  any  colony  belonging  to  France,  or 
with  iH'ovisions  for  any  such  colony,  and  bring  them  to 
legal  adjudication  in  the  British  courts  of  admiralty.  These 
orders  were  considered  as  a  direct  and  flagrant  violation 
of  neutral  rights,  and  the  American  government  remon- 
strated against  them  as  unjust  in  principle  and  extremely 
injuiious  in  their  efiects. 
TnMmVn  When  Congress  assembled,  the  state  of  adSedrs,  both  ex- 
<W««.  temal  and  internal,  was  largely  explained  in  the  Presi- 
'9.  dent's  speech,  and  in  a  separate  message  accompanied 
with  many  documents.  In  these  were  comprised  the  rea- 
sons for  the  course  he  had  pursued,  respecting  foreign 
powers,  and  suggestions  for  additional  legislative  enact- 
ments to  protect  the  rights  of  American  citizens,  and 
maintain  the  dignity  of  the  country.  While  he  sought 
peace,  and  urged  a  faithful  discha^e  of  every  duty  to- 
wards others,  he  recommended,  that  prompt  measures 
should  be  taken,  not  only  for  defence,  but  for  enforcing 
just  claims.  ''  There  is  a  rank  due  to  the  United  States 
among  nations,''  said  he,  "  which  will  be  withheld,  if  not 
absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  de- 
sire to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we 
desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instru- 
ments of  our  prosperity,  it  must  be  known,  that  we  are 
at  all  times  ready  for  war."    These  communications  were 
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well  reeeiyed  by  the  two  houses.     Indeed  both  parties  in  cHAPim 
Congress  found  ao  much  to  condemn   in  the  conduct  of      ^"'- 
the  beUigerent  powers  towards  neutralsi  that  on  this  point     1793. 
thejr  seemed  for  a  moment  to   forget    their  dissensions; 

and,  although  the  proclamntion  of  neutrality  coiuiiiued  to 
be  made  a  theme  of  declamation  and  abuse  by  violeat 
partisana  and  the  presses  hostile  to  the  admimstratjoa,  it 
met  with  no  marks  of  disapprobation  from  Congress.* 

Near  the  begi ailing   of   the  session  an  important  report  commerati 
was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  BUite,  respecting  the  com- 
mercial  intercourse   of   the   United  Stages  with  other   na- 

*  It  waa  in  aUustOD  to  tha  Precidant*^  commuiucitUoQSi  to  Congroas 
at  tbe  opening  of  this  acssion,  that  Mr.  Fox  made  the  following  re^ 
marka  in  ttie  British  Parliament,  Januaiy  3i&Xj  1794. 

^*  And  here.  Sir,  I  cannot  help  dludiog  to  the  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  General  Waahin^n,  a  character  whose  conduct  ho^  been 
so  different  from  that,  which  haa  been  pursued  by  the  ministers  of  this 
cotintiy.  How  in&uitely  wiaer  must  appear  the  spirit  and  principles 
manifejited  in  hia  late  address  to  Congress,  than  tbo  policy  of  modern 
European  courts !  Illuairious  man^  deriving  honor  lea^  from  tljc  splen- 
dor of  his  situation  than  from  the  dignity  of  hia  ntind;  before  wlrom 
all  borrowed  greatness  sinks  into  insignificance,  and  all  the  potentate* 
of  Europe  (excepting  the  members  of  onr  own  royal  family)  become 
tittle  and  contemptible  j  Ho  has  had  no  occstion  to  hav^o  recotirse  to 
miy  tricks  of  policy  or  arts  of  alarm;  hia  authority  !ias  been  auffi- 
clentJy  supported  by  Uic  samo  means  by  which  it  waa  acquired^  and 
hia  conduct  has  uniformly  been  characterised  by  wisdom,  moderation, 
and  firmnefis.  Feeling  gratitude  to  France  hr  the  assistance  received 
from  her  in  that  great  conteat,  which  secured  the  independence  of 
America,  he  did  not  choose  to  give  up  tlie  system  of  neutrality.  Hav* 
ing*  once  laid  down  that  line  of  conduct,  which  both  gratitude  and 
policy  pointed  out  aa  most  proper  to  be  pursued ^  not  oil  the  insulbi 
and  provocDtJon  of  the  French  minister,  Genet,  could  turn  him  from 
hia  puqjoae^  Intrusted  with  the  welfare  of  a  great  people,  he  did  not 
allow  the  misconduct  of  another,  with  respect  to  hlmaelf,  for  one  mo- 
ment to  with  draw  his  attention  from  their  interest*  Ho  had  no  fear 
of  the  Jscobins,  he  felt  no  ml  arm  from  their  prinDiples,  and  considered 
no  pre  c  nut  ion  as   Qeceeattry  in  order  to  etop  their  progress* 

'*  The  people  over  whom  he  presided  he  knew  to  be  ac<tuainted 
with  their  rights  ami  their  dutiea^  He  trusted  to  their  own  good  sen^ 
to  defeat  the  effect  of  thaao  arts^  which  might  be  employed  to  inflame 
or  mislead  their  minds  ;  and  was  senaibie,  that  a  govermnent  could  be 
in   no  danger,  while   it  retained  the  attachment  and  confidence  of  its 
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oBAFm  tions,  particularly  in  regard  to  its  privileges  and  restrictions, 
^'"^  and  the  means  for  improving  commerce  and  navigation. 
I7tt3.  The  report  was  able,  elaborate,  and  comprehensive,  pre- 
senting a  view  of  the  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  the  principal  countries  of  Europe. 

Sl*tbl?1ml  T^'^o  methods  were  suggested  by  the  secretary  for 
modifjring  or  removing  restrictions;  first,  by  amicable  ar- 
rangements with  foreign  powers;  secondly,  by  counter- 
vailing acts  of  the  legislature.  He  preferred  the  former, 
if  it  should  be  found  practicable,  and  gave  his  reasons. 
The  subject  of  navigation  was  also  discussed,  and  a  sys- 
tem of  maritime  defence  recommended. 

subjects ;  attachment,  in  this  instance,  not  btindlj  adopted ;  confidence 
not  implicitly  given,  bat  arising  from  the  conviction  of  its  excellence, 
and  the  experienoe  of  its  blessings.  I  cannot,  indeed,  help  admiring 
the  wisdom  and  fortune  of  this  great  man.  By  the  phrase  *  fortune* 
I  mean  not  in  the  smallest  degree  to  derogate  from  his  merit  But, 
notwithstanding  his  extraordinary  talents  and  exalted  integrity,  it  most 
be  considered  as  singularly  fortunate,  that  he  should  have  experienced 
a  lot,  which  so  seldom  Ms  to  the  portion  of  humanity,  and  have  pass- 
ed through  such  a  variety  of  scenes  without  stain  and  without  reproach. 
It  must,  indeed,  create  astonishment,  that,  placed  in  circumstances  so 
critical,  and  filling  for  a  series  of  years  a  station  so  conspicuous,  hk 
character  should  never  once  have  been  called  in  question;  that  he 
should  in  no  one  instance  have  been  accused  either  of  improper  in- 
solence, or  of  mean  submission,  in  his  transactions  with  fbreign  na- 
tions. For  him  it  has  been  reserved  to  run  the  race  of  glory,  without 
experiencing  the  smallest  interruption  to  the  brilliancy  of  his  career.* 
To  this  eulogy  of  Mr.  Pox,  may  properly  be  appended  the  compli- 
mentary letter  of  Mr.  Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Erskine,  to  General 
Washington,  though  written  a  year  later.  It  accompanied  a  book  on 
the  causes  and  consequences  of  the  war  with  France. 

••LMdoB,  15  Kveh,  ins. 
«SlR, 

**  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  introduce  your  august  and  immortal 
name  in  a  short  sentence,  which  will  be  found  in  the  book  I  send 
you.  I  have  a  large  acquaintance  among  the  most  valuable  and  ex- 
alted daves  of  men ;  but  you  are  the  only  hmnan  being  for  whom 
I  ever  felt  an  awful  reverence.  I  sincerely  pray  God  to  grant  a  long 
and  serene  evening  to  a  life  so  gloriously  devoted  to  the  nniversal 
happiness  of  the  world. 

«T.  Ersxiux." 
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Shortly  after  making  this  report,  Mr.  Jefferson  retired  chapter 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  in  conformity  with     ^^'"< 
an  intimation  he  had  given  sonae  months  before;   having     1794. 
been  prevailed  upon  by  the  President,  apparently  against  Jeiftrjonre. 
his  own  inclination*  to  remain  till  the  end  of  the  year.  tiieoiBceor 
He   was  succeeded  by    Edmund  Randolph,   whose  place  ^<^ 
as  Attorney-General  was  supplied  by  William  Bradford  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  secretary's  report  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Madison's  ccIct  MadiMm't 
brated  commercial  resolutions,  which  were  long  debated  rewtintioiM. 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  degree  of  ani- 
mation, and  even  of  asperity,  that  had  not  been  exceeded 
ilinee  thcf  adoption  of  the  funding  system.  These  reso- 
lutions embra(^  the  geperal  principles  of  the  report,  but 
they  aimed  at  a  discrimination  in  the  commercial  inter- 
course with  foreign  countries,  which  was  viewed  in  very 
different  lights  by  the  two  parties  in  Congress.  They 
imposed  restrictions  and  additional  duties  on  the  manu- 
factures and  navigation  of  nations,  which  had  no  commer- 
cial treaties  with  the  United  States,  and  a  reduction  of 
duties  on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  belonging  to  nations  with 
which  such  treaties  existed.  In  this  scheme  the  friends 
of  the  administration  saw,  or  imagined  they  saw,  hostility 
to  England  and  undue  favor  to  France,  neither  warranted 
by  policy,  nor  consistent  with  neutrality ;  while  the  other 
party  regarded  it  as  equitable  in  itself,  and  as  absolutely 
necessary  to  protect  the  commerce  of  the  country  from 
insulting  aggression  and  plunder.  Mr.  Madison's  plan  was 
modified  in  its  progress;  but  a  resolution,  retaining  the 
principle  of  commercial  restrictions,  finally  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  was  rejected  in  the  Senate 
by  the  casting  vote  of  the  Vice-President 

While  these  discussions  were  going  on  with  much  heat  joIw  jay 
in  Congress,  a  measure  was  resorted  to  by  the  President,  wenroy 
which    produced    considerable  effect  on  the  results.    Ad-  BHuin. 
vices  from  the  American  minister  in  London  rendered  it    Aproie 
probable,  that  the  British  cabinet  were  disposed  to  settle 
the    differences   between   the    two   countries  on  amicable 
58  w2 
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CHAPTEB  t^rms.  At  all  erents  the  indications  were  such,  iStsat 
.  ^^"^  Washington,  firtn  to  his  purpose  of  teutrality  and  peace, 
*^^*-  resolved  to  make  the  expeiinient  Accordingly,  on  the 
leth  of  April,  he  nominated  Mr.  isf  to  the  Senate,  as 
an  envoy  extraordinaiy  to  the  ^urt  of  Gi^at  Britain. 
''My  ohjects  are,"  said  he,  in  a  letter  to  ttie  Secretary 
of  State,  "to  prevent  a  war,  if  justice  can  be  obtained 
by  fair  and  strong  representations  of  the  injtiries,  wluck 
this  country  has  sus^ned  from  Gteat  Britain  in  various 
ways,  to  put  it  in  a  complete  state  of  milftary  defence, 
and  to  provide  eventually  for  the  execution  of  such  meas- 
ures as  seem  to  be  now  pending  in  Congress,  if  nego- 
tiation in  a  reasonable  time  proves  unsuccessful"  The 
nomination  was  confirmed  in  the  Senate  by  a  majority 
of  more  than  two  to  one ;  but  it  was  strenuouriy  oppcMed 
by  the  principal  members  of  the  democratic  party,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Monroe,  and  was  disapproved  by  the  same 
party  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
coBffton  As  a  tvar  seemed  inevitable,  if  Mr.  7ay's  mission  should 

patting  ui«    terminate  imfavorably.  Congress  passed  acts  for  putting  the 
?I!Si7of      country  in  a  state  of  defence.     The  principal  harbors  were 


to  be  fortified,  and  eighty  thousand  militia  to  be  held  in 
readiness  for  immediate  service.  The  importation  of  arms 
was  permitted  free  of  duty,  and  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  purchase  galleys,  and  lay  an  embargo,  if  he 
should  think  the  public  interest  required  it.  Additional 
taxes  were  levied  to  meet  the  expense. 
wairiitBcuM        Congress    adjourned,   after  a  long  and  boisterous 


tiMMri.  sion,  which  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  increase  the 
pvtiM.  acrimony  of  parties,  multiply  the  causes  of  dissension, 
and  inflame  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  administration, 
however,  stood  firm ;  and  neither  the  policy  nor  the  opin- 
ions of  Washington  were  in  any  degree  changed.  In  feet, 
having  no  personal  objects  to  gain,  thinking  and  acting 
only  for  his  country,  divested  of  parriality  and  prejudice 
as  far  as  it  was  possible  for  any  man  to  be,  and  invari- 
ably taking  counsel  of  his  conscience  and  judgment,  he 
stood  aloof  from  the  commotions  of  party  and  the  con- 
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tagioui  laAnexk^  of  ptrty  spirit,     Jijisti^Q  to  all  iw^^ns,  gBAFrm 
pe«M  with  aU,    and  a  impai^oi^  for  ^ai:   «s  the  best     ^^"''  . 
safegnanl  of  penef,  w^ie  tbe  rt^e^  of  Im  poUcfjfi  and  bit     ^^^^ 
eonstant  aim. 

In  the  course  of  the  prece^qig  wmtef,  M.  Fancbet  n«ebecv 
arrived  in  the  United  States  as  minister  from  France.  i^Sm 
At  the  requeal  of  the  Frwcb  government,  Mr.  fdoma  was 
leealledy  and  James  Monroe  was  aiq;)ointed  as  his  sue- 
oesaon  This  selection  afforded  a  strof^  proof  of  the  im» 
partialitjr  of  the  President,  and  of  his  ardent  desire  to 
oondliate  diflB^repo^  at  home,  aiul  prefienrci  poity  with 
foieign  nations.  Mr*  Monroe,  being  a  leader  among  thf 
opponents  to  the  admimalratioD,  had  sboyrjfi  himself  a 
■ealous  adFOeate  f<tf  Franee- 

Soon  after  Congress  a4journQd,  the  Preaideiit's  attention  wwif 
was  called  to  another  subject,  of  very  serioi^  import, 
both  as  it  regarded  the  authority  of  the  la^s,  and  the 
stability  of  the  union.  The  act  of  Congress  imposing  a 
tax  on  distilled  spirits  hadi  from  M^  ^rst  operation,  excit- 
ed much  uneasiness  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  an4 
in  some  districts  it  had  been  evaded  and  openly  resisted. 
The  inqiectors  of  the  revenue  appointed  by  the  goveni- 
msnt  were  insultedt  threatened,  and  even  prevented  by 
fbfee  from  discharging  their  duty.  To  so  great  a  length 
bad  these  outrages  gone  in  some  places,  as  early  as  Sei>- 
lember,  1793,  that  a  proclamation  was  published  by  the 
President,  admonishing  all  persons  to  refrain  from  combir 
natioiis  and  proceedings,  which  obstructed  the  execution  of 
the  laws,  and  requiring  the  magistrates  and  courts  to  ex- 
ert the  powers  vested  in  them  for  bripgixig  to  justice  the 
offenders.  Bills  of  indictment  were  found  against  some  of 
these  persons,  and  the  marshal  attempted  to  serve  the  pro- 
cesses issued  by  the  court.  Qe  was  met  by  a  body  of 
armed  men,  seized,  detained,  and  harshly  treated.  The 
malee<Nitents  proceeded  from  one  degree  of  excess  to  an- 
other, hdlding  seditious  meetings,  anning  themselves,  abue- 
ing  the  officers  of  the  government,  and  bidding  defiance 
to  the  laws,  till  they  assumed  the  attitude  of  insurrec- 
tion, and  prepared  for  an  oi^anized  resistance. 


ikm. 
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CHAPTBE  The  moderation  and  forbearanee,  whfeh,  aoeordfng  lo 
^^"'*  his  usual  practice,  the  President  had  exercised  towutb 
1794.     these   deluded    people   for  mow    Chan   two  years,  serred 

preiMnttioM  onlv  to  iucreasc  their  violence,   and   encourage   their  de- 

Jnjth©  In-  termined  spirit  of  hostility.  He  could  no  longer  hesitate, 
as  to  the  course  he  ought  to  pursue.  He  resolved  to  em- 
ploy the  means  intrusted  to  him  by  tfie  laws,  and  sup- 
press the  insurrection  by  a  military  force.  As  a  prepara- 
tory step,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  dated  on  the  7th  of 
August,  in  which,  after  briefly  narrating  the  crimiiud 
transactions  of  the  insurgents,  and  what  had  been  done 
by  the  government  to  allay  their  discontents  and  torn 
them  from  their  treasonable  practices,  he  declared  his  de- 
termination to  execute  the  laws  by  calling  the  militm  to 
his  aid,  and  commanded  the  insurgents  and  all  persons 
concerned  in  abetting  their  acts  to  disperse  and  retire 
peaceably  to  their  abodes  before  the  first  day  of  Sep- 
tember. 

■•qvMtkNM  Having  sent  out  this  proclamation,  as  a  preliminary 
measure  exacted  by  the  laws,  he  next  made  a  requisition 
for  militia  on  the  governors  of  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Yirginia.  The  insurgents  chiefly  resided  in 
the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  It  was  supposed 
there  were  among  them  about  sixteen  thousand  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms,  and  that  they  could  bring  at  least 
seven  thousand  into  active  service.  The  number  of  mili- 
tia at  first  ordered  out  was  twelve  thousand,  and  it  was 
subsequently  increased  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  Gk)venKMrs 
of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  took  the  field  8^  the  head 
of  the  troops  from  their  respective  States,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  whole  was  conferred  on  Grovemor  Lee  of 
Virginia.*  The  place  of  rendezvous  fi)r  the  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey  troops  was  Bedford.     Those  from  Virginia 

*  The  mk  of  the  priacipal  oiScen,  as  stated  in  WajdiiDgtoo^ 
Diary,  was  as  follows;  first,  Gbveroor  Lee,  commander-in-chief;  sec- 
ond, Governor  Mifflin;  third.  Governor  Howell;  fourth,  General  Daniel 
Morgan.  The  comparative  rank  of  the  brigadiers  is  not  mentioned. 
General  Hand  was  appointed   adjutant-general.  • 
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and  Maryland  assembled  at  Cumberiaad,  the  site  of  Old   ohaftbr 
Port  Cumberlaody  at  the  junction  of  Will's  Creek  with  the      ^^"- 
Potomac   River.      From    every  quarter  the  militia  came     1794. 
forward  with  alacrity,  and  the  best  disposition  was  shown 
by  officers  and  privates  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  President,  accompanied  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  Jj^* 
inspected    the   army  at  the    two    places  of    rendezvous,  •^j- 
He  went,   by   way  of   Harrisburg  and   Carlisle,   first  to     oetoiMr. 
Cumberland,  and  thence   to  Bedford,   these  places  being 
about  thirty  miles  apart.      He  gave   directions  for  each 
division  to  march  across  the  Allegany  Mountains,  meet 
on  the  other  side,  and  act  against  the  insurgents  as  cir- 
cumstances  should   require.      Ascertaining    from   personal 
examination  that  every  thing  was  in  readiness,  and  leav^ 
ing  written  instructions  with  General  Lee,  he  returned  to 
Hiiladelphia.      Congress   was   soon   to  meet,  and  it  was 
important  for  him  to  be  there  at  that  time.     He  was  ab- 
sent four  weeks. 

When  he  left  home  he  intended  to  cross  the  mountains  lamnwctfaa 
and  lead  the  army  in  person,  if  this  should  seem  expedi-  "°''*'^"'' 
ent ;  but  the  intelligence  he  received  on  the  way,  and 
the  spirit  which  animated  the  troops,  convinced  him  that 
the  insurgents  would  make  no  formidable  resistance  to 
such  a  force,  and  that  his  further  attendance  on  the  e]q)e- 
dition  was  not  necessary.  The  Secretary  of  War  went 
on  with  the  army  to  Pittsburg.  The  result  was  even 
more  fortunate  than  could  have  been  expected.  No  re- 
sistance was  attempted,  and  no  blood  was  shed.  To  pre- 
serve quiet,  and  secure  what  had  been  gained,  a  body  of 
troops  continued  for  some  time  in  the  disaffected  country 
under  the  command  of  General  Morgan. 

In  the  President's  speech  to  Congress,  after  mentioning  speMbto 


somewhat   in  detail  the  course  he  had  taken  to  suppress 
the   insiurection,   he   recommended   further  provisions  for     ^^'  *** 
defence,  particularly  a  reform  of  the  militia  system,  and 
also  advised  that  some  plan  should  be  adopted  for  redeem- 
•  ing    the    public    debt,    which    now    amounted   to    about 

w2* 
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OHAPTHi  seTenty-dx  mfllions  of  dolltrt.  White  this  ImI  mbjeeC 
^^^"'^  was  tmder  diBcutaon  in  Congrest,  the  Secretary  of  the 
^'^94.  Tieasnry  reported  a  acheme,  which  he  had  matmed  on 
the  baaia  of  the  laws  preFiouily  enacted  (on  regulating 
the  fiacal  operationa  of  the  goremment.  A  sinking  ftmd 
had  already  been  establish^  by  setting  apart  for  that 
purpose  a  portion  of  certain  specified  taxes ;  and  he  pro- 
posed that  this  fund  should  be  enlarged  by  increaaing  the 
duties  on  imports,  tonnagCi  and  distilled  spirits,  by  the 
money  accruing  from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  the  divi- 
dends on  bank  stock,  and  the  surplus  reTenue  remaining 
after  the  annual  appropriations  had  been  expended,  and 
that  the  fund,  thus  increased,  ^ould  be  a{^)Ued  to  the 
redemption  of  the  debt.  This  report  occasioned  much 
debate,  but  the  aecretary's  plan  was  substantially  appror- 
ed,  and  an  act  conformable  to  it  was  passed. 

HMinty^  Before  the  end  of  the  session,  Hamilton  r^gned  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  vacancy  was 
filled  by  Oliver  Wolcott,  who  was  strongly  recommended 
by  Uanultoo,  and  whose  cluiracter  was  well  known  and 

bra^nrtf-  highly  respected  by  the  President.  Qeneral  Knox  likewise 
retired  fiom  the  war  department,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Timothy  Pickering,  at  that  time  Postmaster-general,  whose 
aervices  in  the  revolution  had  qualified  him  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  for  executing  the  duties  of  Secretary  of  War. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

The  British  TretXj  ratified  hj  the  Senate.  ^  Popular  Excitement  respect 
ing  it.  —  The  Treaty  confirmed  hj  the  Signatore  of  the  Preaident  — 
Reaiipiation  of  Mr.  Randolph.  ^  Circnmfltancea  attending  it  — The  Prea> 
Ideni  reAiMi  to  fiumlah  Papers  to  the  Honae  of  Repnaealativea  m  Mh^ 
tkm  to  the  Britiah  Trea^.  —  Captivitj  of  LafiijeCte,  and  Meana  used  hj 
Washington  to  procure  his  Liberation.  —  Difficulties  with  France  in  Re- 
gard to  the  British  Treaty.  —  Recall  of  Mr.  Monroe.  —  Waallington^i 
FWewel  AddfCM.  —  Hb  list  Speeoh  to  CbngreaiL  —  Inangnraaan  of  Ui 
Saceessor.  — >  Testimony  of  Respect  shown  to  him  by  the  Citisens  of 
Philadelphia.  —  He  retires  to  Mount  Vernon.  —  Reyiew  of  hb  Admin- 
istration.—  RemarkB  on  Mr.  Jefferson's  Conduct  towards  Washington.— 
Troubles  with  fkaneew  —  Preparations  fiir  War.  —  Washington  apfoinled 
Commanderwin-chief  of  the  Provisional  Army  of  the  United  States. — 
Organixation  and  Arrangement  of  the  Army.  —  His  last  Illness  and 
Death. 

Thk  treaty  widi  Qreat  Britain,  negotiated  by  Mr.  Jay^   cHAprsa 
arri^red  at  the  seat  of  govenunent  ia  Maschi  ahortly  after      '"* 
tiie  teeaioa  of  Congreia  was  closed.      The  CoostUutioa     1795. 
bad  provided,  that  all  tsaalies  should  be  raiUfied  by  the  ^J**!^;;^^ 
Senaila,  and  the  PresideDt  summoned  that  body  to  meet  •^^^ 
in  June,  for  Ibe  purpose  of  eonsideiuig  it  • 

In  the  interval,  he  examined  and  studied  the  treaty  wsfkii«u« 
with  the  closest  attention.  It  was  not  altogether  suoh  rstMyuis 
as  he  wished,  perhaps  not  such  as  he  had  hoped.  Points 
were  loft  untouched,  which  he  would  gladly  have  seen 
introduced  and  definitively  settled ;  others  wore  so  airang* 
ed,  that  be  fbared  they  would  not  prove  a  sufficient  guaid 
against  future  >4ifficulties  between  the  two  nations.  But 
he  had  perfect  oonfidenee  in  the  abiliQT}  knowledge,  and 
patriotism  of  Mr.  Jay.  He  was  convinced,  that  more  fa* 
Torable  terms  could  not  be  obtained,  and  that  the  only 
alternative  was  this  treaty  (Mr  none.  Some  valuable  privi- 
leges were  secured,  nothing  had  been  sacrificed,  the  na- 
tional honor  was  maintained,  and  a  |de4ga  ^  amity 
vwas  held  out.     If  Hub  treaty  was  regected,  a  war  would 
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certainly  follow,  the  calamities  of  which,  in  the  actnd 
state  of  Europe,  would  be  incalculable,  and  no  one  could 
17S6.  predict  when  they  would  end,  or  to  what  they  would 
lead.  Deeply  impressed  with  these  sentiments,  and  believ- 
ing peace  the  greatest  blessing  his  country  could  possess, 
he  resolved,  in  case  the  treaty  should  be  approved  by  the 
Senate,  to  affix  to  it  his  signature. 
The  Senate  assembled  in  Jane,  and,  after  two  weeks' 


flcMiMor  discussion,  advised  the  ratification.  One  article,  however, 
was  excepted.  By  this  article  it  was  stipulated,  that  a 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British 
fVest  India  Islands  should  be  allowed  to  American  vessels 
not  exceeding  the  burden  of  seventy  tons,  laden  with  the 
produce  of  the  States  or  of  the  Islands;  but  that  mo- 
lasses, sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  cotton  should  not  be 
transported  in  American  vessels,  either  from  the  United 
States  or  the  Islands,  to  any  part  of  the  world.  As  cot- 
ton was  then  becoming  a  product  of  much  importance 
in  the  southern  States,  and  had  begun  to  be  exported,  this 
restriction  was  deemed  inadmissible ;  and  the  ratificatioB 
of  the  Senate  was  to  be  valid  only  on  condition  that  an 
article  should  be  introduced,  cancelling  the  one  in  which 
the  restriction  was  contained.  Nor  was  there  a  unanimity 
even  with  this  limitation.  A  bare  constitutional  migority, 
that  is,  exactly  two  thirds  of  the  members,  voted  in  &vor 
of  the  treaty. 

Trmidmt         As  this  was  a  novel  case,  the  President  was  somewhat 

MulMUTaned 

wiikiiMoon.  at  a  loss  to  determine  how   to  dispose  of   it.      Wheth^ 
«>^  the  act  of  the  Senate    could   be  regarded  as  a  ratifica- 

tion of  the  treaty,  before  this  new  article  should  be  i^ 
proved  by  the  British  government,  and  whether  his  signa- 
ture could  properly  be  affixed  to  it  previoudy  to  that 
event,  were  questions  which  he  took  time  to  consider. 
A  new  obstacle  was  thrown  in  the  way  by  intelligence 
from  Europe,  that  the  British  cabinet  had  renewed  the 
order  for  seizing  provisions  in  vessels  bound  to  French 
ports.  As  this  order  might  imply  a  construction  of  the 
treaty,   which   could   never    be  admitted  in    the    United 
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States,  it  dtbs  neeeswrj   still  fhrlher  to  mapetd  Us  de^ 

dsion.    Yiewing  tbe  sol^t  in  all  its  relations^  however, 

he  inclined  to  tbe  opinion,  that  it  vas  best  to  ratify  the     1706. 

treaty  with  the  condition  preseribed  by  the  Senate,  and 

at  the  same  time  to  aoeompany  it  with  a  memodal  ot 

remonstrance  to  the  British  gOTerament  against  the  prorir 

sion  order. 

Meantime  the  treaty  was  pnblished.    At  first  an  tmper*  Povatarai- 


fbct  abstract  only  appe^ured ;  but  a  c(»iiplete  copy  was  e«Md  bf 
soon  after  fhrnished  by  a  member  of  the  Senate  to  the 
editor  of  a  newspaper;  It  thus  came  clandestindy  before 
the  public,  without  the  authority  of  the  ezecntrre,  and 
without  any  of  the  officiid  docmnents  and  correspondence! 
by  which  the  objects  and  reasons  of  the  negotiators  couid 
be  ex{4ained.  It  was  dissected,  criticized,  and  cendemnsdi 
in  a  tone  id  passioiiale  and  violent  declamation,  which 
could  scarcely  have  been  exceeded,  if  tbe  instrument  had 
reduced  the  United  States  to  their  former  colonial  depenr 
dence  on  Eng^d.  The  merits  of  the  treaty  were  8tu«- 
dioudy  kept  out  of  sight,  and  all  its  objecdonable  parts 
were  thntst  forward,  exaggerated,  and  censured  as  di^raoe^ 
fol  and  humiliating  to  XhB  nation.  It  was  impossible 
that  a  clamor  so  loud  and  so  universal  should  nxA  produce 
a  strong  impression  upon  every  class  of  the  commnnity. 
The  friends  of  the  administration  raliied  in  its  defence, 
but  they  used  the  weapons  of  reasozi  and  argument ;  they 
talked  of  moderation  and  peace,  of  consisteney  and  good 
faith.  They  found  few  patient  listeners,  and  fewer  imr 
partial  judges.  Tbe  torrent  was  neither  to  be  stemmed, 
nor  diverted  from  its  course.  PubUc  meetings  were  bdd ; 
and  resolutions  and  addresses  condemning  the  treaty,  and 
demgned  to  have  a  popular  efiect,  and  to  intimidate  the 
executive,  weve  voted,  puUished,  and  widely  cinmlated 
among  tbe  people. 

The  first  resolves  of  this  sort  pix)ceeded  from  a  mee^  Boston  m- 
ing  in  Boston.      They  were  forwarded  by  an  express  to  ^^Xito 
the  Presid^it,   with  a  letter  from   the  selectmen  of  the  d^t. 
town.    He  received  them  at  Baltimore,  while  on  his  way 
69 
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mMrmm  to  Momtl  Vapnon.  Tail  daya  aftennttda»  havmg  ^aiafattf 
***  Tvriewed  tha  aabjeat,  aftd  aaeeftaiaed  tha  aaoliiaenta  of 
179^.  1I10  oabiael,  ho  anawared  tho  l^ttan  Itkad  beott  hia  aiao, 
he  said,  ia  ewry  act  of  hia  admintolyatioii,  to  aaek  the 
kappiuaa  <tf  his  feUov  citizeii$i  to  diaeaid  penooali  local* 
and  piisllal  eonsideiailiQiia,  la  look.upDa  the  Uaitad  Staler 
as  one  nation,  and  to  consult  only  their  sabstmtial  aaii 
pannaoeot  interaata.  "  Without  a  pf^aditoctioii  for  my  own 
jndgmafU^"  ho  added,  ^^I  hare  weighed  with  atteniioa 
every  afgument,  which  baa  at  any  ijme  h^en  hiought 
inlo  view.  But  the  Conaiitution  ie  die  guide,  which  I 
never  can  ajbanden.  It  has  aaaigQed  to  tb^  PteiidAOt  the 
power  of  nuJcing  treatiea,  with  the  adiMe  and  oowmi  of 
the  Senate.  It  was  doubtleaa  auppeaod,  that  tbeae  two 
bnnobaa  of  goTemaciettt  would  eemhiBe»,  without  paasioii, 
and  with  die  beat  means  of  informMioa,  Ihoae  Sm^  apd 
pnncipka,,  upon  which  the  sueceaa  of  ouk  fofMgu  lelatioQs 
wiU  alwaya  depmd ;  that  they  ei*^  not  to  sukatiluile  Ibc 
their  own  conrictioB  the  cqanions  of  otheai^  or  lo  seek 
truth  Ihrouf^  any  ohannel  but  Ihin  of  a.  temperate  and 
well  infcmied  inveatigBtion.  Under  thia  pennasieii,  I  h^ve 
vaaolved  on  the  manner  of  exeouting  the  duly  be&re  me. 
To  th€|  high  re^onaibility  attached  to  it,  I  fire^yiy  submit ; 
and  yoik,  Gentlemen,  ate  at  liberty  to  make  Ibeae  asnti- 
mei^  kaowB  aa  the  grounds  of  my  prooedioe.  While 
I  'ftel  the  most  lively  gmtituda  for  tha  many  inetancea 
of  appaabatifiiii  fiom  my  comitry,  I  oaa  no  oAetwiaa  da* 
aanre  it^  than  by  obeying  the  dictates  of  my  conscience." 
To  these  sentiments  he  steadily  adheiedf  and  he  anaweied 
maay  of  the  addieasea  sent  to  him  in  aearly  the  same 
language^ 

TTMtT  From  the  exoitemant  that  paevitted,  however,  tod  from 

!!f»»i»r<^  ttie  resolves  of  meetings  in  all  pelts  of  the  country,  he 
soon  perceived,  that  a  f<Minidable  attempt  was  amking  to 
utif  up  the  people,  with  a  view  of  ofierating  oft  the  ex- 
'eictttive*  To  defeat  thia  puipoae,  and  to  put  aa  end  to 
the  disonkra  hourly  inoveaaing  by  tfie  combined  aetioa  of 
overheated  leal,  artifiea,  and  party  spiiit,  he  returned  to 
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Phihkddphn,  Btfmmonad  tke  cabincft,  and  irabmiUed  tbe 
I»6p08ithm  far  inuMdntcdy  nftifying  the  tietty.     It  wis      ^°' 
i^tnroved  by  all   Ihti  «i^iiiImto   emept  the   Secretary  of     ^T^n. 
State,  whO)  allhMi^h  te  luid  befwe  betn  in  fitvor  of  it^ 
now  thought  the  step  premature,  tiH  the  jHToyision  order 
ehonld  be  irevodced,   aod  the  war  between  England  and 
France  should  •cease*    This  ophiion  had  no  effect  on  the 
President.     B»  isiigned  the  treaty,  the  order  was  in  due   Aafut  it. 
time  repealed,  and  the  ratification,  on  the  terms  advised 
by   the    Senate,   was    reciprocated    by   the   British    gor^- 
enflnent. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  limits  of  the  present  j^^^;^ 
narrali^re,  to  sketch  ^nren  an  o^rtline  of  the  transactions  ^^^ISSli^taa. 
relating  to  this  treaty.  No  more  can  be  said,  tiian  that 
the  eontttoversy,  •oeoasfioncd  by  it,  increased  the  riolenoe 
-of.  pfiorty  discord  to  almost  an  incredible  extent ;  and  that 
«ffen  the  motives  and  oharacUcnr  of  Warfiington  did  not 
^escape  a  Ml  measure  of  the  abuse,  which  was  poured 
"out  upon  aH,  who  approt^ed  Ibe  acts  of  the  administratioD. 
Regardless  of  truth  and  decorum,  his  detractors  assailed 
Mm  with  a  Uoense  and  malignity,  wUch  diowed  an  utter 
4eep8ir  of  accompiyhing  their  etfids  by  honomble  meana 
But  howevw  they  mig^t  excite  his  'commiseration,  they 
could  not  disturb  his  peace  of  mind.  ^*  I  have  long  since 
resolved,^  said  be,  writing  to  the  goyemor  of  MaryUnd, 
^  fbr  the  preaent  time  at  loast,  to  lett  my  calumniators  pro- 
ceed without  any  notioo  beiag  taken  of  their  inrecttres 
hy  myself,  or  by  any  others  witb  my  participation  or 
Itnowledge.  Their  iriewa,  I  dare  say,  are  readily  pep- 
^rtved  by  all  the  enlightened  and  well  disposed  part  of 
the  oommunity ;  and  by  the  records  of  my  adrainistr»- 
tion,  and  not  by  the  roice  of  Action,  I  expect  to  be  ae«- 
•^piitted  or  condemned  hereafter. " 

In  rriation   to  the  treaty,   time   disappointed  its   ene*-  BUtottor 
mies,    and    more    than    fhlfiled  thq   expectations  of   its 
friends.      It  saved  the  country  from  a  war,  improved  its 
commerce,  and  served  in  m  small  degree  to  lay  the  foun- 
^datien  of  its  durable  prosperity.     The  gmat  points,  wiiaeh 
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mumm  were  add  to  be  sacrificed  or  neglected,  the  impeeemeiit 
,    "^      of  seamen,  neutral  rights,  and  ccdonial  trade,  have  nera 
1795.     yet  been  settled,  and  are  never  likely  to  be  settled  satis- 
factorily, while    England    maintaiiwi    the  ascendency  die 
now  holds  on  the  ocean. 

The  day  following  that  on  which  the  President  afSxed 
his  name  to  the  treaty,  Mr.  Randolph  resigned  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State.  The  cirenmstances  are  these. 
While  Washington  was  at  Mount  Yemon,  the  British  min- 
ister, Mr.  Hammond,  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Se^etary 
of  the  Treasury  a  letter  from  M.  Fauchet  to  the  French 
government,  which  had  been  inteoroepted  at  sea,  whence 
it  found  its  way  to  the  British  cabinet,  and  was  for- 
warded to  Mr.  Hammond.  The.  leitter  was  translated  by 
Mr.  Kckering,  and  shown  to  the  PiesMlent  when  he  ar- 
rived in  Philadelphia.  Its  contents  were  such,  as  to  ex- 
cite suspicions  of  Mr.  Randolph's  conduct  It  appealed 
that  his  political  relations  with  the  French  minister  had 
been  more  intimate  and  confidential,  than  was  compatible 
with  the  office  he  held  in  the  administration.  At  all 
events,  it  seemed  a  fair  inference  from  the  language  of 
the  letter,  that  M.  Fauchet  valued  his  services  as  havii^ 
been  useful  to  the  French  interests,  and  calculated  on 
them  for  the  future. 

In  the  presence  of  the  other  memben  of  the  cabinet, 
the  President  handed  this  letter  to  Mr.  Randolph  and 
asked  an  explanation.  He  had  not  before  heard  of  it ; 
and,  although  he  read  it  without  emotion,  he  expnessed 
much  diqileasnre  at  tba  President's  mammt  of  bringing  it 
lo  his  notice,  and  complained  that  he  did  not  first  con- 
verse with  him  on  the  subject  privately.  He  said  than 
he  wished  more  leisure  to  examine  the  let^r,  before  mak- 
ing any  detailed  remarks  on  its  contents,  but  added,  that, 
considering  the  treatment  he  had  received,  he  could  not 
think  of  remaining  |n  his  office  a  moment  longer.  Ac- 
cordingly he  sent  in  his  resignation  the  same  day. 
xudo^  Mr.  Randolph  published  a  pamphlet  vindicating  his  con- 
dnet,  and  explaining  such  parts  of  the  intercepted  letter 


88  nbitod  IP  him*    Fiom  H  FauefaEet,  wlio  w^s  than  on  qbapim 
the  point  of  ^vkig  the  countryi  he  also  obtained  a  cer-      ^"^ 
tificate,  in  which  ttuit  minister  deciaied,  that  in  his  letter     1796« 
he  had  no  intenticdi  to  say  any  thing  to  die  disadvantage 
of  Mr.  Randolph's  character.     The  statements  presented 
by  Mr.  Randd|di,  in   proof  of   his  innocenoei  were  not 
sueh  as  to  produce  entire  conviction;  but  the  nature  of 
his  task  rendered  it  difSicult,  if  not  impossible,  for  him 
to  adduce  positive  evidence.     He  moreover  allowed  him- 
self to  be  betrayed  into  a  warmUi  of  temper,  and  bitter-* 
ness   of   feeling,  not  altogether  fiEivorable   to   his  candor. 
After  all   that  has  been  made  known,  the  particulars  of 
his  conversations  with  Fauchet,  and  his  designs,  are  still 
iliatters  of  conjecture. 

One  fact  connected  with  this  affair  should  be  mention- 
ed, as  being  highly  creditable  to  Washington.  In  prepar* 
iog  his  vindication,  Mr.  Randolph  applied  for  a  certain 
letter,  and  intimated  that  papers  were  withheld.  Wash- 
ington said,  in  reply;  ''That  you  may  have  no  cause  to 
comjAain  of  the  withholding  of  any  paper,  however  prir 
vate  and  confidential,  which  you  shall  think  necessary  in 
a  case  of  so  serious  a  nature,  I  have  dirocted  that  you 
should  have  the  im^iection  of  my  letter  agreeably  to  your 
request,  and  you  are  at  full  liberty  to  publish  without  re- 
serve any  and  every  private  and  confidential  letter  I  ever 
wrote  to  you;  nay,  more,  every  word  I  ever  uttered  to 
you,  or  in  your  hearing,  fn»n  whence  you  can  derive  any 
advantage  in  your  vindication."  When  it  is  rememberedi 
that  Mr.  Randolph  had  been  in  the  cabinet  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  administration,  the  liberty  here  given  af- 
fords a  striking  proof  of  the  consciousness  felt  by  Wash- 
ington of  the  perfect  rectitude  of  his  own  juroceedings. 

Mr.  Pickering  was  transferred  from  the  war  department  ouaceii 
to  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  James  M^Henry  of 
Maryland  was  appointed  Secretary  of  War.    Mr.  Bradford, 
the  Attorney-general,  had  recently  died.     He  was  succeed- 
ed by  Charles  Lee  of  Virginia. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  United  States  had  b^un 
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MJLMW  to  put  on  a  more  fimnraUe  «8peet.     1Veati«4i  were  m^ 

"^      gotiated  with  Spain  and  Algien,  by  wbieh  the  friaoneiM 

i79>»,    who  had  been  m  bondage  for  many  years  under  Ae  Int- 

porteMte.  ter   power,   wet«  released,  and  the  Affieoities  witfi  the 

iloM  of  the  '^  '  ' 

g^^  former,  vespeeting  boundaries  and  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  WBte  amicably  adjusted.  The  victory  of  Gen« 
eral  Wayne  had  also  smoothed  the  way  to  a  tieaty  with 
the  Indians.  On  this  state  of  aArirs  the  President  coin 
gratulated  both  houses  of  Congress,  when  he  met  them 
at  the  opening  of  the  session. 
Britidi  But  the  British  treaty  was  destined  to  be  a  cause  of 

poMdin  lAiii  farther  agitation.  Oreat  exertions  had  been  made 
throughout  the  country  to  obtain  signatutes  to  petitions 
against  it,  which  were  to  be  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives.  And,  when  the  treaty  was  submitted  to 
Congress,  as  having  been  ratified  by  his  Britannic  Majee^ 
ty,  the  members  opposed  to  it  indicated  a  determined  pur- 
pose to  defeat  its  operation  by  refusing  to  pass  the  laws 
necessary  for  carrying  it  into  effects  The  warfture  was 
«»*«*•  commenced  by  a  resolution,  to  which  a  large  majority 
ftssenled,  requesting  the  President  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  instructions  to  Mr.  Jby,  and  the  correspondence  and 
other  documents  relating  to  the  negotii^n^ 
Powwor  This  request  imposed  a  delicate  task  on  the  President 
tnatie*.  In  his  Opinion,  the  power  to  form  treaties  rested  wholly 
with  the  chief  magistrate  and  the  Senate,  and  he  believ- 
ed that  tihe  House  of  Representatives  had  no  right  to 
make  a  demand,  which  would  imj^  an  encroachment  on 
this  power,  nor  in  any  manner  to  intedere  with  the  ne* 
gotiation  of  treaties.  Yet,  in  the  present  excited  state  of 
paMic  feeling,  a  refusal  of  the  revest  would  expose  him 
to  the  charge  of  showing  disrespect  to  the  reiMresentatives 
of  the  people,  raise  susjucions  of  his  motives,  and  proba- 
bly furnish  a  pretext  for  insinuations,  that  he  had  per- 
sonal reasons  for  concealment. 

Pwrni  the  line  of  duty,  however,  he  was  never  known 
to  deviate ;  and  in  this  case  it  was  too  plain  to  be  mis- 
taken.    In    his  answer   to  the  communication  from  the 


kouse,  he  refiiatd  i^  cqnpUimee' .  wUb   th^   Beqjocuilv  wd  ciu^is^ 
gi^?e  hia  rqascw-    Ho  w4  it  waa  cl^or  ^  tu^  wMi  Uwit      ^^ 
ttw  powor  of  makuig  tieatiM  w^  y#fted  bf  the  CowtiM^     UM. 
lioa  ezcluaiy«ly  ia  the  Prondemi  with  th«  «idyi€#  suad  MUtan^ 
CQiutent  of  the  Sf n«l9 :  that,  hayiofir  beoa  a  meo^bor  of  pix^nf  wuji 
the  coavfintion,  he  knew  thiB  wi^  the-  mpdewtwcUog  of  tonira^iu 
the  framera  of  the  Constitutioa  {  that  tha  object  w«a  fulr    ^^ 
ly  discussed  i   that  there  were  raaions  {ok  belieying  the 
state  Qoiiveationa  understood  it  In  the  swn/e*  way;  theit 
this  coostmction  had  hitherto  been  aeqaieaced  in  by  the 
Home  of  RepceeeQtatiyes ;  and  that  a  jost  regard  to  the 
CoQstitution,  and  to  the  duty  of  his  (^cej  required  hia» 
to  resist  the  principle  contended  f<^  by  the  1iousq<.     if 
allowed  to  be  put  in  practice,  it  woidd  deatroy  the  oonfi*- 
denoi^  of  foreign  powers  in  the  executivei  deians^  ^^ 
gi(>v^fnmeat,  and  lead  to  the  most  miscbievoua  ^onse>weQ- 
ca$^  when  it  would  be  too  late  to  apply  a  reia^dy«    , 

The  Bteiabexsi  who  voted  fc^  the  resolution,  were  not  ^^^'•^ 
prepared  for  this  refusal;  nor  did  they  conceal  their  di^  ^!!?i£ 
agpointimnt  and  dissatisfaction*     The  miessage  gave  rise  f^**'  ' 
to  a  debate,  which  continued  for  many  days,  and  in  which 
the  merits  of  the  treaty,  and  the  constitmipnal  powers  o( 
the  several  departments  of  the  government,  were  elabofate*- 
)y  discusbed.    Passion,  party  zeal,  eloquence,  and  argument 
were  all  brought  to  bear  on  the  sulyect ;  and  the  spetsch^ 
es  show,  that  both  sides  of  the  question  were  maintain* 
ed  with  unusual  abiUty  and  force  of  reasoning.     In  the 
end,  a  majority  of  the  members  who  were  o{q?osed  to  the 
treaty  yielded  to  the  exigency  of  the  case»  andi  piobably 
more  from  expediency  than  conviction,  imitod  in  passing 
the  laws  necessary  for  its  fulfilment 

Among   the  events,   which  contributed  to   harass  the  w«dUMt«i 
mind  and  weigh  upon  the  spirits  of  Washington,  none  af-  JSSSTo?* 
fected  him  more. keenly  than  the  captivity  of  Laiayettew  i**t«««^ 
Gratitude  for  the  services  rendered  by  l^afayette.  to  the 
United  States  in  times  of  distress  and  peril,  a  respect  for 
his  character,  founded  on  a  bug  and  intimate  acquaintance, 
and  a  knowledge  of  his  pure  and  disinterested  yrinciplesi 
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oHApmt   had  created  an  ardent  attachment,  of  which  many  proofii 
"^      have  been  exhibited  in  this  narrative,  and  many  others 
1796.     might  be  addeid.*     In  proportion  to  the  strength  of  this 
attachment  was  his  affliction  at  the  suflferings  of  his  friend. 
writMto  After  receiving  the   intelligence  of  his  capture,  Wa^* 

chioiMMdt  ington  wrote  letters  to  the  Marchioness  de  LA&yette,  ex- 
pressive of  his  sympathy,,  and  affording  all  the  consola- 
tion in  his  power.  His  regret  was  the  greater,  becaoae, 
being  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  the  family  of  Lafayette, 
and  the  friends  of  humanity  in  Europe,  expected  much 
from  his  aid ;  while  in  reality  he  could  do  nothing  more, 
except  by  his  personal  influence,  than  any  other  indi- 
vidual. La&yette  was  a  prisoner,  first  in  the  Prussian 
dominions,  and  next  in  the  Austrian.  There  was  no 
diplomatic  intercourse  between  those  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Hence  the  American  government,  without 
authority  to  make  a  demand  or  power  to  enforce  it,  eith^ 
directly  or  through  the  agency  of  other  govenmients,  could 
take  no  decisive  steps  for  his  release, 
writas  to  Instructions  were  sent,  and  often  repeated,  to  the  Amer- 

•rowauj.  ican  ministers  at  foreign  courts,  directing  them  to  use  all 
their  efforts  in  his  favor.  These  instructions  were  faith- 
fully obeyed.  Nothing  more  could  be  done.  The  media- 
tion of  the  British  cabinet  was  sought,  but  not  obtained. 
That  he  might  leave  no  means  untried,  Washington  at 
last  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Emperor  of  Grermany,  stating 
his  friendship  for  Lafayette,  suggesting  in  delicate  terms 
that  his  sufferings  had  perhaps  been  as  great  as  the  na-  1 
ture  of  his  case  demanded,  and  requesting  that  he  might 
be  permitted  to  come  to  the  United  States  under  snch 
restrictions  as  his  Majesty,  the  Eknperor,  might  think  it 
expedient  to  prescribe.  What  influence  this  letter  may 
have  had  on  the  mind  of  the  Emperor,  or  on  the  fate  of 
Lafayette,  is  not  known.  When  restored  to  liberty,  he 
was  delivered  over,  by  order  of  the  Austrian  government, 
to  the  American  consul  at  Hamburg. 
omim  When  the  wife  and  daughters  of  Lafayette  left  France, 

irftfkjreti*.     to  join  him  in  the   prison   of  Olmutz,  his  son,  George 
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Washington  Lafayette,  came    to  the  United  States.     He  cbapteb 
was  affectionately  received  into  the  fSsumly  of  President      "^ 
Washington,  where  he  resided  nearly  two  years,  till  he     1^96. 
returned  to  Eiurope  on  hearing  of  the  liberation  of  his 
father. 

Not  long  after  the  treaty  was  conditionally  ratified  by  fnmii  mi*, 
the  Senate,  a  copy  of  it  was  furnished  to  the  French  uuS^^bSS* 
nunister,  M.  Adet,  the  successor  of  M.  Fauchet.  He  ob- 
jected to  some  parts  of  it,  as  at  variance  with  the  treaty 
subsisting  between  France  and  the  United  States.  His 
objections  were  answered  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
such  explanations  were  given  as  showed,  that  the  treaty 
could  in  no  degree  injure  the  interests  of  France,  and  that 
the  government  of  the  United  States  was  resolved  faith- 
fully to  fulfil  their  compact  with  that  nation,  according 
to  the  strict  principles  of  neutrality,  which  it  was  bound 
to  observe  in  regard  to  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe. 
But  the  rulers  of  the  French  republic  had  viewed  with 
jealousy  Mr.  Jay's  negotiation,  as  diminishing  their  hope 
of  a  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States; 
and  it  is  not  surprising,  that  they  should  be  quick  to  find 
out  points  in  the  treaty,  which,  by  their  construction, 
might  be  tiuiied  to  the  disadvantage  of  France.  Foresee- 
ing this  result,  and  anxious  to  remove  every  ground  of 
dissatisfaction,  Washington  caused  very  full  instructions  to^ 
be  sent  to  Mr.  Monroe,  that  he  might  be  able  to  ex- 
jdain  the  articles  of  the  treaty,  as  understood  by  the 
American  government,  and  also  their  designs  and  conduct 
in  making  it.  -/ 

From  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Monroe's  letters,  and  frem  the  iio&ro«*s 
proceedings  of  the  French  Directory,  the  President  was  Frtnce.**"* 
led  to  believe,  that  the  minister  had  been  backward  in 
using  his  instructions,  and  in  furnishing  the  required  ex- 
planations. It  was  known,  likewise,  that  he  was  hostile 
to  the  treaty ;  and  of  course,  with  the  best  disposition  to 
do  his  duty,  he  could  hardly  enter  into  the  views  of  the 
government  with  the  zeal,  and  represent  them  with  the 
force  of  conviction,  which  the  importance  of  tl^e  occasion 
60  *2* 
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dupTSR  demanded.      The  only  lemedy  was  to  sMd  oat  another 
,    ^^      minister.     It  was  resohred,  tbererfbie,  to^  reeall  Mr.  Monroe, 
^'^96.     jm^  make  a  new  appointment.    This  roaoUi4ion  waannan* 
imously  appcored  hj  the  eaMnet     Mr.  Monroe  was  ac- 
cordingly recalled,  and  Charles  Cotesworth  Pinckney  waa 
sent  to  supply  his  jdaca. 

Some  months  previously^  Mr.  Thomas  Pinckney  had 
been    permitted   to  return    home,  having   discharged  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  England,   and  on  a  mission  for  ne- 
gotiating a  treaty  at  Madrid,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
jMrnEiag-   the  ezecutivo  and  of  his  country.     Rufiia  King,  who  had 
been  a  senator  fiom  the  beginning  of  the  new  govern- 
ment, was  appointed    as  his  sueeessor    at  the  court  of 
Great  Britain. 
wariiiiiftM       When  the  second  period  of  four  years^  for  which  Wash- 
mhrefrom     iugtou  had  been  elected  to  the  Presidency,  was  approacb- 
jop^^of  ing  its  terminaition,  many  of  his  friends,  concerned  at  the 
<««•  present  stale  of  the  country,  and  fearing  the  consequences 

of  the  heats  and  divisions  that  would  arise  in  choosing 
his  successor,  pressed  him  earnestly  to  make  a  still  further 
sacrifice  of  h»  inclination  to  the  pubUc  good.  But  his 
purpose  was  6xed,  and  not  to  be  changed.  He  believed 
that  he  had  done  enough,  and  that  he  might  now,  widi- 
out  any  dereliction  of  duty^  resign  the  helm  of  govern- 
ment  into  other  hands.  Haring  determined  to  retire,  he 
thought  in-oper  to  make  this  determination  known  in  a 
formal  manner,  and  at  so  early  a  day,  as  to  enable  his 
fellow  citizens  to  torn  their  thoughts  to  other  candidates, 
and  prepare  for  a  new  election. 
WMhinc-  Accordingly  his  Farewell  Address  to  the  people  of  the 

weii^A^  United  States  was  published  on  the  15th  of  September, 
nearly  six  months  before  his  term  of  office  expired.  In 
this  paper  are  embodied  the  results  of  his  kog  experience 
in  public  affairs,  and  a  system  of  policy,  which  in  his 
opinion  was  the  best  suited  to  insure  to  his  country  the 
blessings  of  union,  peace,  and  prosperity,  and  the  respect 
of  other  nations.  For  the  vigor  of  its  language,  the  sound- 
ness of  its  maxims,  the  wisdom  of  its  counsels,  and  its 
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pure  and  elevated  eesdmfiiitSi  this  peifimnaiioe  is  undval-  cBAPm 
led;  and  the  Iiqpee  of  fosiy  yiears  has  laAer  increaaed  ^"^ 
than  diminishfld  ifae  adauratioa  wiih  which  il  was  imi-  1^96. 
versEdly  veceiTied.  The  aensatioa,  which  it  produced  in 
erery  class  of  the  comnwuikyi  was  as  strong  as  it  has 
been  permanent  Even  the  fierce  spirit  of  party  could 
not  resist  the  inpnlae,  nor  weaken  its  force.  The  State 
legislatures,  when  they  aeaembled,  and  other  public  bodies, 
voted  addresses  and  thanks  to  the  President,  expressing  a 
cordial  approbation  of  his  conduct  during  the  eight  years 
in  which  he  had  filled  the  office  of  chief  magistrate,  and 
their  deep  regret  that  the  nation  was  to  be  deprived 
of  his  services.  In  some  of  the  States,  the  Farewell  Ad- 
dress was  printed  and  pubUshed  with  the  laws  by  order 
of  the  legislatures,  as  an  evidence  of  the  value  they  at- 
tached to  its  political  precepts,  and  of  their  affection  for 
its  author.* 

The  two  houses  of  Congress  came  together  in  Decern-  utt^tMCoa^ 
ber,  and  Wa^ington  met  them  fpr  the  last  time.  As  he  UMttime. 
had  usually  done  in  his  former  speeches,  he  first  presented 
a  clear  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  executive  proceedings  within  the  last 
year,  and  then  recommended  to  their  consideration  certain 
measures,  which  he  deemed  important.  Among  these 
were  the  graduid  increase  of  the  navy,  a  provision  for 
the  encouragement  of  s^culture  and  manufactures,  the 
establishment  of  a  national  university,  and  the  institution 
of  a  military  academy.  The  relations  with  France  were 
made  the  subject  of  a  separate  message.  At  the  end  of 
his  speech  he  said; 

''  The  situation  in  which  I  now  stand,  for  the  last 
time,  in  the  midst  of  the  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  naturally  recalls  the  period  when 
the  administration  of  the  present  form  of  government  com- 

*  Other  paTtiealan  vespeetinif  the  FcarewtU  Mdreas  are  contained 
in  the  App£ia>ix,  No.  Y.  See  also  Woihington^s  fFriiinga^  Vol.  XII. 
pp.  214,  382. 


forth* 
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cHAFin  menced;  and  I  cannot  omit  the  occasion  to  eongratulate 
°^  you  and  my  country,  on  the  succeas  of  the  experiment, 
J 797.  Qor  to  repeat  my  fenrent  supplications  to  the  Supreme 
Ruler  of  the  Universe  and  Sorereign  Arbiter  of  Nations, 
that  his  providential  care  may  still  be  extended  to  the 
United  States ;  that  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  people 
may  be  preserved ;  and  that  the  government,  which  they 
have  instituted  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties,  may  be 
perpetual." 

jokBAduM      Little   was  done  during  the  session.     Public  attention 

•lecMdto 

tkapiMft.  was  engrossed  with  the  pending  election.  The  votes  of 
the  electors  were  returned  to  Congress,  and  in  February 
they  were  opened  and  counted  in  the  presence  of  both 
houses.  It  appeared  that  John  Adams  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent, and  Thomas  Jefferson  Yice^President,  the  former 
having  the  highest  number  of  votes,  and  the  latter  the 
next  highest.  The  strength  of  the  parties  was  tried  in 
this  contest.  Mr.  Adams  was  supported  by  the  friends  of 
the  administration,  or  the  federal  party,  and  Mr.  Jefferson  ' 
by  its  opponents,  or  the  democratic  party. 

inaofara.  On  the  4th  of  March  the  President  elect  took  the  oath 

PTMidenc  of  office  and  assumed  its /duties.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  in  the  same  manner  as  had  been  practised  on  for- 
mer occasions.  Washington  was  present  as  a  spectator, 
happy  in  resigning  the  burden  of  his  office,  and  gratified 
to  see  it  confided  to  one,  whose  long  and  patriotic  servi- 
ces in  the  cause  of  his  country  rendered  him  worthy  of 
so  high  a  trust. 

The  citizens  of  Philadelphia  celebrated  the  day  by  a 

Moant  testimony  of  respect  for  the  man,  whom  they,  in  common 
-  with  the  whole  nation,  loved  and  revered.  A  splendid 
entertainment  was  prepared,  which  was  designed  for  him 
as  the  principal  guest,  and  to  which  were  invited  foreign 
ministers,  the  heads  of  the  departments,  officers  of  rank, 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  A  spacious  rotunda  was 
fitted  up  for  the  occasion,  in  which  were  elegant  deccnra- 
tions,  emblematical  paintings,  fanciful  devices,  and  a  land- 
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scape  representing  Mount  Yemon  and  the  scenery  around  chapter 
it,  all  conspiring  to  revive  associations  connected  with  the      "^' 
life  of  Washington.  1797. 

The  following  anecdote  was  communicated  by  the  late  AsMdoc*. 
Bi^op  White.  ''On  the  day  before  Premdent  Washing- 
ton retired  firom  office,  a  laiige  company  dined  with  him. 
Among  them  were  the  foreign  ministers  and  their  ladies, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  other  conspicuous 
persons  of  both  sexes.  During  the  dinner  much  hilarity 
prevailed;  but,  on  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  it  was  put 
an  end  to  by  the  President,  certainly  without  design. 
Having  ^ed  his  glass,  he  addressed  the  company,  with 
a  smile,  as  nearly  as  can  be  recoUected  in  the  foUowing 
words;  'Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the  last  time  I 
shall  drink  your  health  as  a  public  man.  I  do  it  with 
sincerity,  wishing  you  all  possible  happiness.'  There  was 
an  end  of  all  pleasantry.  He,  who  gives  this  relation, 
accidentally  directed  his  eye  to  the  lady  of  the  British 
minister,  Mrs.  Listen,  and  tears  were  running  down  her 
cheeks." 

Being  once  more  a  private  citizen,  and  having  already  »■  joarMy 
made  preparation  for  his  departure,  he  proceeded  imme-  vtraon. 
diately  with  his  family  to  Mount  Yemon.  In  passing 
along  the  road  he  was  welcomed  with  the  same  hearty 
demonstrations  of  attachment,  as  when  clothed  with  the 
dignity  and  power  of  office.  Before  he  reached  Baltimore, 
he  was  met  by  a  military  escort  and  a  large  concourse  of 
the  inhabitants,  who  accompanied  him  into  the  city ;  and 
it  was  not  till  he  had  actually  arrived  at  his  own  man- 
sion, in  the  tranquil  retreat  of  Mount  Yemon,  that  he 
could  say  he  was  no  longer  a  public  man. 

In  reviewing  the  administration  of  Washington,  now  K«Ttewor 
that  the  effervescence  of  party  is  subsided,  and  in  tracing  toii*i>2^inii. 
its  effects  on  the  formation  and  progress  of  the  govem- 
ment,  there  can  hardly  be  a  difference  of  opinion.  No 
one  can  doubt  its  wisdom  or  its  success.  Whether  an- 
other system,  more  conformable  to  the  views  of  those  who 
opposed   his   principal  measures,  might  not  have  operated 
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GHAFTER  equally   well,   is  not  a  question  which  needs  to  be  dis- 

5!i^I cussed.      When  a  great   and   permaneiit  good  has  been 

^7^7-  done,  with  the  piuest  motives  on  the  part  of  the  actor, 
it  is  not  necessary,  in  formii^  a  just  estimate  of  this  good, 
to  ijaquire  by  what  other  means  the  same  end  might  hare 
been  attained. 

Notwithstanding  the  innumerable  embarrassments,  which 
attended  the  first  operations  of  the  new  government,  the 
nation  was  never  more  prosperous  than  while  Washington 
was  at  its  head.  Credit  was  restored,  and  established  on 
a  sound  basis;  the  public  debt  was  secured,  and  its  ul- 
timate payment  provided  for;  commerce  had  increased 
beyond  any  former  example ;  the  amount  of  tonnage  in 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  had  nearly  doubled ;  the 
imports  and  exports  had  augmented  in  a  considerably 
laj^er  ratio ;  and  the  revenue  was  much  more  abundant 
than  had  been  expected.  The  war  with  the  Indians  was 
conducted  to  a  successful  issue;  and  a  peace  was  con- 
cluded, which  promised  quiet  to  the  frontier  inhabitants, 
and  advantages  to  the  uncivilized  tribes.  Treaties  had 
been  made  with  foreign  powers,  in  which  long  standing 
disputes  were  amicably  settled,  contending  claims  adjust- 
ed, and  important  privileges  gained  to  the  United  States. 
The  relations  with  France  alone  remained  in  a  state  of 
incertitude  and  perplexity ;  and  this  was  owing  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  in  Europe,  and  not  to  any  thing  that 
had  grown  out  of  the  acts  or  policy  of  the  American 
government. 

Much  having  been  said  and  published  respecting  Mr. 


lowmrdt  Jefferson's  conduct  towards  Washington,  after  the  former 
retired  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  it  may  have 
been  expected  that  some  additional  facts  would  ap^^ear  in 
this  narrative.  Such  an  expectation,  however,  I  have  no 
means  of  gratifying.  Among  Washington's  papera  I  have 
found  nothing,  which  can  afford  any  new  elucidation.  It 
has  been  supposed,  that,  after  his  death,  certain  papera 
were  abstracted  from  his  manuscripts,  which  contained 
matters  imfavorable  to  Mr.  Jefferson.     He  was  in  the  habit 
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of  writing  his  diBry  in  snudl  bookd,  and  some  of  these   cHArm 
books,  written  during  the  period  in  qaesdon^  are  missing.       "^ 
It  may  be  observed  atoo,  that,  tot  the  hex  three  cr  four     ^797. 
years  of  his  life,  there  is  no  record  of  a  cfotDespoftdence 
between  him  and  Mr.  Jefferson,  nor  any  papers  of  impor-* 
tance  in  which  the  name  of  the  latter  is  more  than  is^ 
cidentally  alluded  to.     When  I  mentioned  the  subject  to 
Judge  Washington,    he    rejdied   cautiously,    that  he  had 
neyer  charged  any  person  with  having  abstracted  papers. 
Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  case  scarcely  admitted  of  posi- 
tive proof.     But,  without  discussing  the  question,,  or  exam- 
ining the  conjectural   evidence   which  has  been  adduced, 
I  wiU  only  remark,  that  I  am  o<Mivinced  the  suspidon  of 
papers  having  been  taken  away,  for  the  purpose  alleged, 
must  rest  on  a  very  slight  foundation. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  Washington's  wadUBftoa 
feelings  were  wounded  by  some  parts  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  withMBM 
conduct,  as  well  as  by  conversations  which  were  reported  jSaww^i 
to  him  as  having  been  held  at  Monticelk).  He  had  re- 
posed unlimited  confidence  in  Mr.  Jefferson,  and  shown 
towards  him  at  all  thnes  a  sincere  and  unwavering  at- 
tachment ;  and  he  was  not  prepared  to  receive  the  returns 
of  ingratitude  and  disrespect,  which  these  conversations 
seemed  to  imply.  The  famous  letter  to  Mazzei,  however 
it  may  be  explained,  could  not  have  been  read  by  Wash- 
ington without  pain.  The  unqualified  censure  of  the  ad- 
ministration, which  it  contained,  necessarily  included  him 
as  the  head  of  the  administration.  AAer  he  retired  from 
the  Presidency,  an  insidious  letter  was  sent  to  him  through 
the  postoffice,  the  object  of  which  was  to  draw  from  him 
political  remarks  and  opinions.  It  was  accidentally  dis- 
covered, that  this  letter  was  subscribed  with  a  fictitious 
signature,  and  that  it  came  &om  a  person,  who  resided 
near  Mr.  Jefferson,  associated  intimately  with  him,  and 
participated  in  his  political  sentiments.  It  was  not  ascer- 
tained, nor  perhaps  fully  believed,  that  Mr.  Jeflferson  was 
accessory  to  this  proceeding;  but  the  circumsftmces  were 
such,  as  to  make  a  strong  impression   upon  the  mind  of 
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Washington.  It  is  also  remarkable,  that,  while  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson was  Yice-Plresident,  although  he  passed  near  Mount 
1707.  Yemon  in  his  journeys  between  Monticello  and  Philadel- 
phia, to  attend  Congress  at  two  regular  sessions  and  one 
extra  session  before  Washington's  death,  he  never  paid 
him  a  visit  nor  saw  him  after  they  separated  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Adams's  inauguration. 

A  decisive  judgment  on  this  subject  ought  not  be  form- 


tkaiiMdor  ed,  however,  without  considering  the  position  in  which 
Mr.  Jefferson  was  placed,  and  his  own  testimony.  As  the 
head  of  a  party  opposed  to  the  administration,  he  was 
the  centre  of  action  to  that  party ;  and  he  would  neces- 
sarily be  led  to  remark  on  public  transactions,  and  to  ex- 
press his  disapprobation  of  them.  At  such  times,  his  con- 
versation may  have  been  misinterpreted  by  his  watchful 
oppcments  as  appljring  to  Washington,  whein  in  reality  he 
had  in  view  only  the  system  of  measures  to  which  he 
gave  his  support.  If  it  is  difficult  in  this  case  to  separate 
the  measures  from  the  man,  and  the  censure  of  the  one 
from  that  of  the  other,  it  must  be  remembered,  that  the 
difficulty  is  inherent  in  the  case  itself,  and  that  there  was 
no  other  way  by  which  Mr.  Jefferson  could  escape  from 
it,  entertaining  such  opinions  as  he  did,  than  by  abstain- 
ing altogether  frx)m  speaking  on  public  affairs.  This  for- 
bearance was  not  to  be  expected,  nor  was  it  to  be  re- 
quired of  him,  more  than  of  any  other  person. 

jeArrMNi**         Agaiu,  Mr.  Jefferson  has  affirmed  that  no  correspondence 

tMUmony  Ui 

pjj[[«of  took  place  between  him  and  Washington,  during  the  in- 
terval in  which  none  has  been  found  among  the  papers 
of  the  latter;  that  he  always  believed  him  to  be  firmly 
attached  to  the  republican  princij^es  of  the  constitution, 
and  determined  to  sustain  them  at  all  hazards ;  and  that 
neither  in  the  letter  to  Mazzei,  nor  on  any  other  occa- 
sion, did  he  intend  to  include  Washington  among  those, 
whom  he  charged  with  moulding  the  government  into 
monarchical  and  aristocratical  forms.  The  substance  of 
this  declaration  is  often  repeated  in  his  published  letters. 
In  one  of  these,  describing  the  character  of  Washington, 
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be  Bays;  '^Hb  iategrity  tMw  moit  pine,  hiil  juftice  tiie 
Hio8t  ittfleidble  I  liav«  ertr  kaowa;  no  modTM  of  inlei^ 
est  or  coDBangtthutjri  of  fUeacUnp  or  hatred,  being  able  ^'^^7. 
to  biaa  his  deciiioa*  He  was,  indeed,  in  et&ry  sense  of 
the  woids,  a  wise,  i^  good,  and  a  great  man."  These 
oonsiderationa  seem  to  Aow  at  least,  that,  whatever  may 
have  been  Mr.  Jeflbirson\i  feelings,  or  the  part  he  acted, 
in  times  of  warm  pditkal  strife,  a  eafan  review  i£  die 
past,  at  a  kter  period,  biKn:9ht  him  to  a  just  estimate  of 
Uie  character  and  condoct  of  Washington*  Bot,  after  all, 
it  is  not  easy  to  be  oonvmced,  even  by  his  own  state- 
ments, ttiat  he  is  not  in  some  degree  chargeable  with  de* 
linquency  towatds  him  daring  the  latter  yeam  of  his  liie^ 

Being  established  again  at  Monnt  Yernon,  and  fiosed  wmumcm 
from  public  toils  and  cates,  Washington  returned  to  the  Mtrtokn 
same  habits  of  life,  and  the  same  pursmts,  which  be  bad  StnT^ 
always  practised  at  that  place.      It  required  neidier  time 
nor  new  incitements   to   revive  a  taste  for  occupations, 
which  had  ever  afforded  him  more  seal  enjoy  uasilt  than 
any  others.    Although  he  had  been  able  to  ejDsrcise  a  par* 
tial  supervision  over  his  private  afSura,  yet  he  femid,  that^ 
after  an  absence  of  eight  years,  much  was  to  be  done  to 
repmr  his  hoines,  restore  his  feilns  to  the  condition  in 
which  he  had  left  them,  and  coaiplete  ins  fevorlte  sys* 
tern  of  agriculture.      To  these  empioyaients  be  devoted 
himself  with  as  lively  an  interest,  as  if  nothing  had  oc» 
curred  to  interrupt  them. 

In  writing  to  a  fnend,  a  few  weeks  after  he  antved  at  hikuht 
Monnt   Yernon,  he  said  that  he  began  his  daily  ecairse  ^^^ 
with  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  first  made  preparations  fer 
the  buriness  of  the  day.     ^' By  the  time  1  have  aocom*- 
plished    these   matters,"    he  adds,    '^  brei&fest   is    ready. 
This  being  over,  I  mount  my  bcvse  and  ride  round  my 
ferms,  which  employs  me  imtil  it  is  time  to  dress  ton^ 
dinner,  at  which  I  rarely  miss  to  see  strange  feces  oome 
as  they  say  out  at  respect  to  me.    And  how  different  is 
this  from  having  a  few  social  firiends  at  a  cheerfid  board. 
The  usual  time  of  sitting  at  table,  a  walk,  and  tea,  bring 
61  y2 
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cBAfrm  me  within  die  dawn  of  casdlelt^t ;  pCBvims  to  which, 
^^^^  if  not  preTented  by  a»npuy,  I  reaolvei  that,  as  soon  ai 
1797*  ihe  glimmering  taper  supplies  the  plaee  of  the  great  luh 
minary,  I  will  retire  to  my  wriling-tahley  and  acfcnowl* 
edge  the  letters  I  haye  recetyed.  Haying  giyen  you  this 
history  of  a  day,  it  will  senre  for  a  year."  And  in  this 
manner  a  year  passed  away,  and  wilh  no  other  yariety 
than  that  of  the  change  of  yisiters,  who  came  from  all 
parts  to  pay  their  respects  or  gratify  their  curiosity. 
coBdnctor  Bat,  in  the  midst  of  these  scenes,  it  once  more  became 
nirectorj.  hts  duty  to  ]deld  to  the  claim  of  his  country.  The  French 
Directory  had  rejected  the  oyertunea  for  a  ueconcilialiojiy 
and  committad  outrages  and  insults  against  the  United 
States,  which  no  independent  nation  could  bear.  Mr. 
Pinckney,  the  American  jdenipotentiary,  had  been  treated 
with  indignity,  first  by  a  refusal  to  receiye  him  as  min- 
ister, and  next  by  an  order  to  leaye  the  territories  of  the 
Bepublic.  At  the  same  time,  defHcedations  were  made 
upon  American  commerce  by  French  cruisers,  in  yiolation 
of  the  treaty  which  had  subsisted  between  the  two  na- 
tions. President  Adams  summoned  Congress,  submitted 
the  subject  to  them,  and  reconunended  preparations  for 
military  defence.  That  no  method  might  be  left  unat- 
tempted  for  bringing  about  a  reconciliation  and  insuring 
peace,  two  enyoys  extraordinary,  John  Marshall  and  El- 
bridge  Gerry,  were  sent  out  to  join  Mr.  Pinckney.  The 
three  enyoys  proceeded  to  Paris,  but  their  mission  was 
unsuccesefuL 
Fiiwpra-  It  seems  that  die  rulers  of  France  had  been  deceiyed 
STroimor  into  a  belief,  that  the  peOfde  of  the  United  States  would 
not  sustain  their  goyemment  in  a  war  against  that  coun- 
try. The  opposition  showa  to  the  British  treaty  had  con- 
tributed to  foster  this  delusion;  and  indeed  the  conduct 
of  the  French  ministers  in  the  United  StateSj  from  the 
time  Genrt  atriyed  at  Oharleston,  had  clearly  indicated  a 
design  to  separate  the  people  firom  the  goyemment.  Such 
was  the  confidence  of  the  Executiye  Directory  in  this 
hope,  and  such  their  ignorance  of  the  American  character, 
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fhat  they  had  Ae  eflhmtiry  to  denutad  voojmj  of  tha  mu^srm 
envoys  as  a  prqfininiary '  to  aay  negotiation  for  aettMiq;      "** 
the  differeKes  between  the  tinno  nations      Thbdeihand     1798. 
was  made  nnder  the  pietence  of  a  redress  of  grierancesy 
in  consequence,  as  it  was  alleged,  of  the  nnfarorable  oper»- 
tion  of  the  British  treaty,  and  of  the  system  of  neutrality 
adopted  by  the  American    govemnient.      So  degrading  a 
proposal   could  not   of  course  be  regarded  in  any  odMr 
light  than  as  an  insult. 

Nothing  now  remained  to  be  done  but  to  prepare  for  ocockm 
War.     Congress  authorised  the  President  to  enlist  ten  ibour  y!S^ 
sand  men,  as  a  pioyiMonal  army,  and  to  call  them  into 
actual  service,  if  war  dionld  be  declared  against  the  Unit- 
ed States,  or  whenever  in   his  opinion  there  should   be 
danger  of  an  invasion. 

As  soon  as  it  was  foreseen,  that  a  resort  to  arms  might  WMiiiapt<« 
be   necessary,  all  eyes  were  turned   upon(  Washington  as  take  com. 
the  individual  to  be  placed   at  the  head   of   the  army,  ptotmoim] 
The  weight  of  his  name  was  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  produce  unanimity  in  the  leaders,  and  secure  the  con- 
fidence and   support  of  the  people.      "You  ought  to  be     vujih 
aware,"  said  Hamilton,  in  writmg  to  him,   "that,  in  the 
event  of  an  open  rupture  with  France,  the  public  vmee 
win  again  call  you  to  command  the  armies  of  your  coun- 
try;  and,  though  all  who  are  attached  to  you  will  from 
attachment,   as  well  as  public   considerations,  deplore  an 
occasion,  which  should  once  more  tear  you  from  that  re- 
pose to  which   3rou  have  so  good  a  right,  yet  it  is  the 
opinion  of  all  thoise  with  whom  I  converse,  that  you  will 
be  compelled  to  make  the  sacrifice.    AU  your  past  labors 
may  demand,   to  give    them   efficacy,    this    furtfa^,   this 
very  great  sacrifice.*'      The  President  also  wrote  to  him ; 
"  We  must  have   your  name,  if  you  will   permit  us  to     jom  33. 
use  it.     There  will  be  more  efficacy  in  it  than  in  many 
an  army.''     This  letter  was  written  before  any  appoint- 
ments had  been  matte.    The  following  is  an  extract  from 
Washington's  reply. 

"From  a  view  of  the  past  ahd  the  present,  and  from 
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the  proflpMt  of  that  which  aBms  to  be  eiyeoted,  it  li 

wnt  easy  for  ae  to  deoidb  tatiafiMitiJly  on  the  peial  ii 

Might  best   beccmie  me  to  act.     In  com  of  M^noJ  inm^ 

j^^y^      JJofi  by  a  formidaUe  £(>roe,  I  ewtoinly  should  not  ioimnoh 

^*'*~-        nyaetf  tinder  the  cover  of  ogQ  and  letiramenti  if  my  eer- 

J11174.     Tioes  should   he  reqniied  by  my  country  to  oMst  in  io» 

peDing  it    And,  if  dime  be  good  oaoee,  which  muet  be 

better  known  to  the  govemflMnt  than  to  private  utisnefm^ 

to  expect  such  an  event,  delay  in  pr^nring  ibr  it  might 

be  dangeroue,  nninroper,  and  not  to  be  jootiSed  biy  pro- 

denoe.    The  vnaeitotnty,  however,  of  the  event,  in  Biy 

mind^    creaHee    my    embomssmont  ,*    Ibr  I  cannot  fidrly 

^ring  it  to  believe,  oegardlees  a»  the   French  are  of  treo- 

ties  and  of  the  laws  of  nations,  and  copoUe  ee  I  oo^eeive 

them  to  be  of  any  species  of  despotim  and  icuuetioo,  that 

they  will   attempt  to  invade  this^  country,  after  snch  a 

uniform  and  unequivocal  eTpiemoa  of  the  seeea  of  the 

people  in  all  parts  to  oppoee  tibem  with  their  lives  and 

fortunes." 

T^mSt^        Before  reeeivhig  this  reply,  the  President  had  n0mi»- 

aJ^TiS^Se  ^^^   ^^^  ^    ^^   Senate  as   Commander-in-chief  of  Ae 

•nny*         armioB  of  tfie  Unilied  States*    The  nonunation  was  unaai- 


moosly  confirmed  on  the  3d  of  July,  the  day  after  it 
made.  The  Secretary  of  War  was  despatched  in  person 
to  Mount  Temon,  as  the  bearer  of  the  commission.*  Wash- 
ington accepted  the  appoinUnent,  with  two  reservatioBs; 
first,  that  the  principal  officers  should  be  such  as  he  ap- 
proved ;  secondly,  that  he  should  not  bo  called  into  the 
field,  till  the  army  was  in  a  condition  to  require  his  piea- 
ence,  or  till  it  became  necessary  by  the  urgency  of  cir- 
cumstaaoes.  Ho  added,  however,  that  he  did  not  mean 
to  withhold  any  assietanee  he  could  affi>rd  in  arranging 
and  organising  the  araiy  ;  and,  in  oonlbrmity  with  the  role 
he  h^d  always  followed,  he  declined  receiving  any  part 
of  the  emriuments  annexod  to  his  appointment,  until  he 
should  be  in  a  situation  to  incur  expense. 

There  was  much  embarrassment  in  af^nting  the  prin- 
cipal ottcera    Some  of  those,  who  had  served  in  the  rev- 
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t»Iution,  'wem  prominent  candidates  fbr  appointmants  in  the 
new  army.     It  became  a  qoealion,  whether  their  fornix      ^"^ 
rank  shoald  be  taken  into  aoeonnt.    If  this  were  decided     I'da. 
in  the  affirmative,  il  woold  deprive  the  army  of  the  ser- 


^  ment  In  m- 

vices  ot  men,  whose  talents,  activity,  and  influence  were  lecunftto 
fjf  the  greatest  moment,  but  who  would  not  accept  sub-  oooers. 
ordinate  places.  It  was  the  opinioa  of  Washington,  thai, 
since  the  old  army  had  long  been  disbanded,  and  a  new 
mie  was  now  to  be  formed  upon  different  principles  and 
for  a  different  ol^ect,  no  regard  ought'  to  be  pud  to  for- 
mer rank,  but  tfiat  the  best  men  should  be  selected,  and 
so  arranged  as  most  effectually  to  promote  the  public 
good.     This  opinion  prevailed. 

The  inspectorf[eneral  was  to  be  the  second  in  eon^  omeni 
mand,  and  there  were  to  be  likewise  two  msgor^nerals.  •ppobtt»d. 
For  these  offlcds  Washington  proposed  Alexander  Hunil- 
ton,  Gbaifas  Cotesworth  Pinckney,  and  Henry  Knox,  who 
were  to  rank  in  the  order  in  which  their  names  here 
stand.  They  were  thus  appointed.  The  President  was 
not  satisfied  with  the  arrangement.  His  choice  for  the 
inspector-'geBeial  rested  upon  Knox,  but  he  acquiesced  in 
the  dedsioo  of  Washington.  Unfortunately  General  Ejiox 
was  disfdeased  with  the  arrai^fement,  and  declined  accept- 
ing his  cooanission.  He  believed  that  bis  former  services 
gave  him  higher  claims,  than  could  be  advanced  for  the 
two  younger  officers  who  wefe  pkioed  over  him. 

From  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  life  a  great  part  of  WMHinc-. 
Washington's  attention  was  taken  up  with  the  affairs  of  ukenap 
the  new  army.    His  correspondence  with  the  Se<»etary  Qf  i|flunor 
War,  the  major-generals^  and  other  officeia,  was  unremit- 
ted and  very  fiiU,  entering  into  details  and  communicating 
instructions,  which  derived  value  ftom  his  long  experience 
and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject.    His  letters  during 
this  period,  if  not  the  most  interesting  to  many  readers, 
will  ever  be  regarded  aa  models  of  their  kind,  and  as  aS- 
fording  evidence  that  the  vigor  and  fertihty  of  his  mind 
haA  not  decreased  with   declining  yeacs.     He  passed  a 

t2« 
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cRAPrnt  month    at    PUladelidiia,  wh«»  he  was  aandutady 
''^      ployed  with  Genefals  Hamilton  and  Pinckney  in  making 
1799.     arrangements  for  raising  and  organizing  the  army.    After 

iforember.  the  |dan  WBS  finished,  he  api^ed  ^himself,  with  all  the 
ardor  of  his  younger  days,  to  effect  its  execution. 

DtovtM  He  ne^r  serioudy  belieyed,  that  the  French  would  go 

^^maM  ^  ^^^  extremity  of  invading  the  United  States.  But  it 
had  always  been  a  maxim  with  him,  that  a  timely  pr^ 
aration  for  war  afforded  the  surest  means  of  presenring 
peace ;  and  on  this  occasion  he  acted  with  as  much 
promptitude  and  energy,  as  if  the  invaders  had  been  actu- 
ally on  the  coast.  His  opinion  proved  to  be  correct,  and 
his  prediction  was  verified.  When  it  was  disoorered,  that 
a  war  with  the  United  States  would  not  be  against  the 
government  alone,  but  that  the  whole  people  would  rise 
to  resist  aggression  and  maintain  their  rights  and  dignity 
as  a  nation,  the  French  rulers  relaxed  into  a  more  paciie 
temper.  Intimations  were  given  by  them  of  a  wilUngneas 
to  cooperate  in  effecting  a  friendly  and  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  existing  differences.  Listening  to  these  overtures, 
the  President  again  appointed  three  envoys  extraordinary, 
and  invested  them  with  full  powers  to  negotiate  with  the 
French  government.  When  they  arrived  in  Paris,  they 
found  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  affairs,  who,  having  tak^i 
no  part  in  the  preceding  disputes,  and  perceiving  no  ad- 
vantage in  continuing  them,  readily  assented  to  an  accom- 
modation. No  event  was  more  desired  by  Washington, 
but  he  did  not  live  to  participate  in  the  joy  with  which 
the  intelligence  was  received  by  his  countrj^men. 

wmMag-  Since  his  retirement  from  the  Presidency,   his  healtfi 

had  been  remarkably  good ;  and,  although  age  had  not 
come  without  its  infirmities,  yet  he  was  i^le  to  endure  fa- 
tigue and  make  exertions  of  body  and  mind  with  scarcely 
less  ease  and  activity,  than  he  had  done  in  the  prime  of 
his  strength.  On  the  12th  of  Deeember  he  spent  several 
hours  on  horseback,  riding  to  his  farms,  and  giving  di- 
rections to  his  managers.     He  returned  late  in  the  aAer> 
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aoon,  vet  and  chilled  with  the  rain  and  deet,  to  which  eBima 
he  had  been  exposed  while  riding  home.     The  water  had      ^'^ 
penetrated  to  hb  neck,  and  snow  was  lodged  in  the  locks     1799. 
of  his  hair.     A  heavy  fall  of  snow  the  next  day  pre- 
vented  his  going   abroad,  except  for  a  short  time  near 
his  house.     A  sore  throat  and  hoarseness  convinced  him, 
that  he  had  taken  cold ;  but  he  seemed  to  apprehend  no 
danger  from  it.     He  passed  the  evening  with  the  family, 
read  the  newspapers,  and .  conversed  cheerfully  till  his  usual 
hour  for  going  to  rest. 

In  the  night  he  had  an  ague,  and  before  the  dawn  of 
day  the  next  morning,  which  was  Saturday,  the  14th, 
the  soreness  in  his  throat  had  become  so  severe,  that  he 
breatlied  and  spoke  with  difficulty.  At  his  request  he 
was  bled  by  one  of  his  overseers,  and  in  the  mean  time 
a  messenger  went  for  Dr.  Craik,  who  lived  nine  miles  off, 
at  Alexandria.  As  no  relief  was  obtained  by  bleeding, 
and  the  symptoms  were  such  as  to  alarm  the  family,  an- 
other messenger  was  despatched  for  Dr.  Brown,  who  re- 
sided nearer  Mount  Yemon.  These  physicians  arrived  in 
the  morning,  and  Dr.  Dick  in  the  course  of  the  day.  All 
the  remedies,  which  their  united  counsel  could  devise, 
were  used  without  effect. 

His  suffering  was  acute  and  unabated  through  the  day,  HudMtk 
but  he  bore  it  with  perfect  composure  and  resignation.  Dee.  14. 
Towards  evening  he  said  to  Dr.  Craik;  ''I  die  hard,  but 
I  am  not  afraid  to  die.  I  believed  from  my  first  attack, 
that  I  should  not  survive  it.  My  breath  cannot  last  long." 
From  that  time  he  said  little,  except  to  thank  the  phy- 
sicians lor  their  kindness,  and  request  they  would  give 
themselves  no  more  trouble,  but  let  him  die  quietly.  No- 
thing further  was  done,  and  he  sank  gradually  till  between 
ten  and  deven  o'clock  at  night,  when  he  expired,  in  the 
sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  full  possession  of 
his  mental  faculties;  exhibiting  in  this  short  and  painful 
illness,  and  in  his  death,  the  same  example  of  patience, 
fertitude,  and  sabmisuon  to  the  Divine  will,  which  he 
had  shown   in  all  the  acts  of  his  life.     On  Wednesday, 
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oHAPTiB   (he  18th  of  Deooanber,  his  lemains  were  deposited  in  the 
"^'      £unily  tomb  at  Mount  Temon.* 

1799.  Congress  was  at  this  time  in  session  at  Philadelphia ; 
PrMeedtaifi  and,  whon  the  news  of  the  melancholy  event  arrived  at 
SmI^^  the  seat  of  government,  both  houses  immediatdy  adjourn- 
kiadaauu  q^  fop  the  remainder  of  the  day.  The  next  morning,  as 
soon  as  the  House  of  Representatives  had  convened,  Mr. 
Marshall,  afterwards  Chief  Justice,  rose  in  his  place,  and 
addressed  the  Speaker  in  an  eloquent  and  piUhetic  i^eech, 
briefly  recounting  the  public  acts  of  Washington.  '^Let 
us,  then,"  said  he,  at  the  conclusion,  "  pay  the  last  trib- 
ute of  respect  and  affection  to  our  departed  £riend.  Let 
the  Grand  Council  of  the  nation  display  those  sentiments, 
which  the  nation  feels."  He  then  offered  three  resdu- 
tions,  previously  prepared  by  General  Henry  Lee,  which 
were  accepted.  By  these  it  was  proposed,  that  the  house 
should  in  a  body  wait  on  the  President  to  express  their 
condolence ;  that  the  Speaker's  chair  should  be  shrouded 
in  black,  and  the  members  and  officers  of  the  house  be 
dressed  in  black,  during  the  session ;  and  that  a  com- 
mittee, in  conjunction  with  a  committee  from  the  Senate, 
should  be  appointed  "to  consider  on  the  most  suitable 
manner  of  paying  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  first 
in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow 
citizens." 
coHTMi  The  Senate  testified  their  respect  and  sorrow  by  simi- 

lar proceedings.  A  joint  committee  of  the  two  houses 
was  appointed,  who  reported  resolutions  recommending, 
that  a  marble  monument  should  be  erected  to  commem- 
orate the  great  events  in  the  military  and  pditical  life 
of  Washington;  that  an  oration,  suited  to  the  occasion, 
should  be  pronounced  in  the  presence  of  both  houses  of 
Congress;  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  should 
wear  cr^»  on  the  left  arm  thirty  days  as  a  badge  of 
tnourm'ng;  and  that  the  President,  in  the  name  of  Con- 

•  A  psrticiilar  acooont  of  the  last  illass  and  dssth  of  Wsshmstsa 
is  oontaiaed  in  the  Appendix,  No»  VL 
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gress,  should  be  requested  to  write  a  letter  of  condolence   oB^pnoi 
to  Mrs.  Washington.     These  resolutions  were  unanimously      ^"^ 
adopted.      The  funeral  ceremonies   were   appropriate  and     1799. 
solenm.     A  procession,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the     D^n, 
two  houses,  public  officers,  and  a  lai^e  assemblage  of  citi- 
zens, moved   from  the  hall   of  Congress  to  the  German 
Lutheran    Church,    where  a  discourse    was   delivered  by 
General  Lee,  then  a  representative  in  Congress.* 

But  no  formal  act  of  the  national  legislature  was  requir-  MoBratay 
ed  to  stir  up  the  hearts  of  the  people,  or  to  remind  them  ^i;;^^ 
of  the  loss  they  had  sustained  in  the  death  of  a  man, 
whom  they  had  so  long  been  accustomed  to  love  and 
revere,  and  the  remembrance  of  whose  deeds  and  virtues 
was  so  closely  connected  with  that  of  their  former  perils, 
and  of  the  causes  of  their  present  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness. The  mourning  was  universal.  It  was.  manifested 
by  every  token,  which  could  indicate  the  public  sentiment 
and  feeling.  Oratc»rs,  divines,  journalists,  and  writers  of 
every  class,  responded  to  the  general  voice  in  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  employed  their  talents  to  solemnize 
the  event,  and  to  honor  the  memory  of  him,  who,  more 
than  any  other  man,  of  ancient  or  modern  renown,  may 
claim  to  be  called  Th£  Fathsr  of  bis  CouNTAT.t 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  VII. 

f  Bonaparte  rendered  nnasual  honora  to  the  name,  of  Washington, 
not  long  after  the  event  of  his  death  was  made  known  in  France.  By 
what  motives  he  was  prompted,  it  is  needless  to  inquire.  At  any  rate, 
both  the  act  itself  and  his  manner  of  performing  it  are  somewhat  re- 
markable, when  regarded  in  connexion  with  his  eahseqaent  career.  He 
was  then  FIrat  Consul.  On  the  9th  of  Febroary,  he  kened  the  follow* 
ing  order  of  the  day  to  the  anny.  *  Washington  is  dead.  This  great 
man  fongbt  against  tyranny ;  he  established  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
His  memory  wilF  always  be  dear  to  the  French  people,  as  it  wilt  be 
to  all  free  men  of  the  two  worlds ;  and  especially  to  French  soldie^E^ 
who,  like  him  and  the  American  soldiers,  have  combated  for  liber^ 
and  equality."  The  First  Consul  likewise  ordered,  that,  during  ten 
days,  black  crape  should  be  suspended  from  all  the  standards  and  flags 
throughout  the  Republic  On  the  same  day  a  splendid  ceremony  took 
place  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  the  trc^diies  brought  by  the  army 
from  Egypt  were  displayed  with  great  pomp.  Immediately  after  thk 
eeremony  was  over,  a  ftmeral  oration  in  honor  of  Washington,  (Ekg9 
62 
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ORAFTEi  The  person  of  Washington  was  commanding,  graceful, 
^"^  and  fitly  proportioned ;  his  stature  six  feet,  his  chest  broad 
1799.  and  full,  his  limbs  long  and  somewhat  slender,  but  well 
'  or  shaped  and  muscular.  His  features  were  regular  and 
sjrmmetrical,  his  eyes  of  a  light  blue  color,  and  his  whole 
countenance,  in  its  quiet  state,  was  grave,  placid,  and 
benignant.  When  alone,  or  not  engaged  in  conversation, 
he  appeared  sedate  and  thoughtful;  but,  when  his  atten- 
tion was  excited,  his  eye  kindled  quickly  and  his  face 
beamed  with  animation  and  intelligence.  He  was  not 
fluent  in  speech,  but  what  he  said  was  apposite,  and  lis- 
tened to  with  the  more  interest  as  being  known  to  come 
from  the  heart.  He  seldom  attempted  sallies  of  wit  ai 
humor,  but  no  man  received  more  pleasure  firom  an  ex- 
hibition of  them  by  others;  and,  although  contented  in 
seclusion,  he  sought  his  chief  happiness  in  society,  and 
participated  with  delight  in  all  its  rational  and  innocent 
amusements.  Without  austerity  on  the  one  hand,  or  an 
appearance  of  condescending  familiarity  on  the  other,  he 
was  affable,  courteous,  and  cheerful ;  but  it  has  often  been 
remarked,  that  there  was  a  dignity  in  his  person  and 
manner,  not  easy  to  be  defined,  which  impressed  every 
one  that  saw  him  for  the  first  time  with  an  instinctive 
deference  and  awe.  This  may  have  arisen  in  part  from 
a  conviction  of  his  superiority,  as  well  as  firom  the  effect 
produced  by  his  external  form  and  deportment 

ISmibn  dt  WiaMngUm)  was  prononnoed  by  M.  de  FoDtaineiy  in  the 
Hdtel  dea  InTalide^  then  caJled  the  Temple  <^  Bfan.  The  Fint  Con- 
sul, and  all  the  chril  and  militaij  anthorities  of  the  capital,  were  present 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  Washington  was  never  a  Marahal 
of  France,  as  has  been  said  and  often  repeated. 

Another  tribute  was  paid  to  his  memory,  which  isV  worthy  of  being 
recorded.  About  the  time  that  the  news  of  hia  death  arrived  in  Eng- 
land, the  British  fleet,  which  had  recently  chased  the  French  fleet 
into  the  harbor  of  Brest,  was  lying  at  Torbay,  and  consisted  of  nearly 
sixty  ships  of  the  line.  L(»rd  Bridport,  who  had  the  command,  on  hear- 
ing the  intelligence,  lowered  his  flag  half-mast  His  example  was 
followed  by  the  whole  fleet  This  fact  was  commnnicated  to  me 
by  an  American  gentleman,  who  was  on  board  one  of  the  ships  at 
the  time. 
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The  character  of  his  mind  was  unfolded  in  the  public  ohaptbe 
and  prirate  acts  of  his  life;  and  the  proofs  of  his  great-      ^^^ 
ness  are  seen  almost  as  much  in  the  one  as  the  other.     1799. 
The  same  qualities,  which  raised  him  to  the  ascendency  intdiMtuai 
he  possessed  over  the  will  of  a  nation  as  the  commander  iwtuti. 
of  armies  and  chief  magistrate,  caused  him  to  be  loved 
and  respected  as  an  individual.     Wisdom,  judgment,  pro* 
denoe,  and  firmness  were  his  predominant  traits.    No  man 
ever  saw  more  clearly  the  relative  importance  of  things 
and  actions,  or  divested  himself  more  entirely  of  the  bias 
of  personal  interest,  partiality,  and  prejudice,  in  discrimi- 
nating between  the  true  and  the  false,  the  right  and  the 
wrong,  in  all  questions  and  subjects  that  were  presented 
to  him.    He  deliberated  slowly,  but  decided  surely ;  and, 
when  his  decision  was  once  formed,  he  seldom  reversed 
it,  and  never  relaxed  from  the  execution  of  a  measure 
till  it  was  completed.     (Courage,  physical  and  moral,  was 
a  part  of  his  nature  ;    and,  whether  in  battle  or  in  the 
midst  of  popular  excitement,  he  was  fearless  of  danger 
and  regardless  of  consequences  to  himself. 

His  ambition  was  of  that  noble  kind,  which  aims  to 
excd  in  whatever  it  undertakes,  and  to  acquire  a  power 
over  the  hearts  of  men  by  promoting  their  happiness  and 
winning  their  affections.  Sensitive  to  the  approbation  of 
others  and  solicitous  to  deserve  it,  he  made  no  concessions 
to  gain  their  applause,  either  by  flattering  their  vanity  or 
yielding  to  their  caprices.  Cautious  without  timidity,  bold 
without  rashness,  cool  in  counsel,  deliberate  but  firm  in 
action,  clear  in  foresight,  patient  under  reverses,  steady, 
persevering,  and  self-possessed,  he  met  and  conquered  every 
obstacle  that  obstructed  his  path  to  honor,  renown,  and 
success.  More  confident  in  the  uprightness  of  his  inten- 
tions, than  in  his  resources,  he  sought  knowledge^  and 
advice  firom  other  men.  He  chose  his  counsellors  with 
unerring  sagacity ;  and  his  quick  perception  of  the  sound- 
ness of  an  opinion^  and  of  the  strong  points  in  an  argu- 
ment, enabled  him  to  draw  to  his  aid  the  best  fruits  of 
their  talents,  and  the  light  of  their  collected  wisdom. 
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OHAPTBB  His  moral  qualities  wmo  in  perfect  hannony  irith  those 
,  "^  of  his  intellect.  Duty  was  the  ruling  principle  of  hia 
1799.  conduct;  and  the  rare  endowments  of  hia  underataading 
were  not  more  constantly  tasked  to  deriae  the  best  matb- 
ods  of  effecting  an  object,  than  they  were  to  guard  the 
sanctity  of  conscience.  No  instance  can  be  adduced,  in 
which  he  was  actuated  by  a  sinister  motive,  or  endeavor- 
ed to  attain  an  end  by  unworthy  means.  Tmth,  integ- 
rity, and  justice  were  deeply  rooted  in  his  mind  ;  anl 
nothing  could  rouse  his  indignation  ao  soon,  or  so  ntter^ 
ly  destroy  his  confidence,  as  the  discovery  of  the  want 
of  these  virtues  in  any  one  whom  he  had  tmsted.  Weak- 
nesses, follies,  indiscretions,  he  could  forgive ;  but  aabler- 
fuge  and  dishonesty  he  never  forgot,  rarely  pardoned.  He 
was  candid  and  sincere,  true  to  his  friends,  and  faithful 
to  all,  neither  practising  dissimulation,  descending  to  arti- 
fice, nor  holding  out  expectations  which  he  did  not  intend 
should  be  realized.  His  passions  were  strong,  and  some- 
times they  broke  out  with  vehemence,  but  he  had  the 
power  of  checking  them  in  an  instant*  Perhaps  s^- 
control  was  the  most  remarkable  trait  of  his  character. 
It  was  in  part  the  effect  of  discipline ;  yet  he  seems  by 
nature  to  have  possessed  this  power  to  a  degree,  which 
has  been  denied  to  other  men. 
BertmkM  A  Christian  in   faith  and  practice,  he  was  habitually 

devout.  His  reverence  for  religion  is  seen  in  his  exsm- 
ple,  his  public  communications,  and  his  private  writings. 
He  uniformly  ascribed  his  successes  to  the  beneficent 
agency  of  the  Supreme  Being.  Charitable  and  humane, 
he  was  liberal  to  the  poor,  and  kind  to  those  in  distress. 
As  a  husband,  son,  and  brother,  he  was  tender  and  affec- 
tionate. Without  vanity,  ostentation,  or  pride,  he  never 
spoke  of  himself  or  his  actions,  unless  required  by  cir- 
cumstances which  concerned  the  public  interests.  As  he 
was  free  from  envy,  so  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
the  envy  of  others,  by  standing  on  an  elevation  which 
none  could  hope  to  attain.  If  he  had  one  passion  mon 
strong  than  another,   it  was  loVe  of  his  country.      The 
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purity  and  ardor  of    hb  patriotism   were   commensurate   ohaftib 
with  the  greatness  of   its  object     Love  of  country   in       ^™^ 


him  was  invested  with  the  sacred  obligation  of  a  duty;  ^7^^- 
and  from  the  faithful  discharge  of  this  duty  he  never 
swerved  for  a  moment,  either  in  thought  or  deed,  through 
the  whole  period  of  his  eventful  career. 

Such  are  some  of  the  traits  in  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington, which  have  acquired  for  him  the  love  and  venera- 
tion of  mankind.  If  they  are  not  marked  with  the  bril- 
liancy, extravagance,  and  eccentricity,  which  in  other 
men  have  excited  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  so  neith- 
er are  they  tarnished  by  the  follies  nor  disgraced  by  the 
crimes  of  those  men.  It  is  the  happy  combination  of 
rare  talents  and  qualities,  the  harmonious  union  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  powers,  rather  than  the  dazzling 
splendor  of  any  one  trait,  which  constitute  the  grandeur 
of  his  character.  If  the  title  of  great  man  ought  to  be 
reserved  for  him,  who  cannot  be  charged  with  an  indis- 
cretion or  a  vice,  who  spent  his  life  in  establishing  the 
independence,  the  glory,  and  durable  prosperity  of  his 
country,  who  succeeded  in  all  that  he  undertook,  and 
whose  successes  were  never  won  at  the  expense  of  honor, 
justice,  integrity,  or  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  principle, 
this  title  will  not  be  denied  to  Washington. 
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ORIGIN  AND  QENEALOGT  OF  TH£  WASHINGTON  FAMLT. 

Thsre  was  a  tradition  in  the  branch  of  the  Washington  fam-  APPEifDiz, 
ily  to  which  General  Washington  belonged,  that  their  anceatora       ^^^^ 
emigrated  to  America  from  Yorkshire  in  the  North  of  England.  OrtfinortiM 
No  facts  had  been  collected,  however,  to  confirm  this  tradition,   ~ 
nor  did  General  Washington  himself  pretend  to  have  any  certain 
knowledge  on  the  subject      Soon  after  he  became  President  of 
the  United  States,  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  then  Garter  King  of  Arms 
in  London,  wrote  to  him,  stating  that  firom  curiosity  he  had  been 
at  considerable  pains  to  investigate  this  matter,  and  had  ,made 
some  progress,  but  that  he  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  several  points, 
and  he  requested  such  particulars  as  could    be  furnished   by  the 
family  in  America. 

To  gratify  this  request,  as  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  Wash- 
ington applied  to  several  aged  persons  for  their  reminiscences, 
procured  copies  and  abstracts  of  wills,  and  collected  such  other 
materials  as  could  be  found,  from  which  he  drew  up  a  paper  and 
forwarded  it  to  the  Garter  King  of  Arms.  This  paper  was  the 
basis  of  an  imperfect  genealc^cal  table,  which  was  constructed 
and  sent  to  Mount  Vernon ;  but  an  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
which  seems  to  have  afflicted  Sir  Isaac  Heard  for  several  years 
before  his  death,  prevented  his  pursuing  the  inquiry ;  and  it  does 
not  appear  that  Washington  obtained  any  other  facts  than  those 
contained  in  the  paper  above  mentioned.  Sir  Isaac  Heard  ascer- 
tained, however,  that  the  two  brothers,  who  were  the  first  of  the 
family  that  came  to  America,  were  not  firom  Yorkshire,  but  from 
Northamptonshire,  and  he  traced  their  ancestors  to  Lancashire. 

While  I  was  in   England,  searching  for  the  materials  which 
have  been  used  to  fill  out  and  illustrate  various  parts  of  Wash- 
63  z2» 
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APPENDIX,  ington's  writings,  I  embraced  the  opportunity  to  make  farther 
^^^  inquiries  respecting  the  origin  and  history  of  the  family.  At  the 
Herald's  College  I  was  politely  allowed  access  to  all  the  manu- 
scripts of  Sir  Isaac  Heard  on  this  subject;  and,  with  the  aid  of 
these  and  of  the  Tolominous  county  histories  in  the  public  libra- 
ries,  I  was  enabled  to  collect  a  few  facts,  which  may  be  thought 
worthy  of  being  preserred  in  connexion  with  the  life  of  one, 
•who  has  added  so  much  lustre  to  the  name. 

In  the  County  of  Durham  is  a  parish  called  Waskington^  and 
the  earliest  period,  in  which  any  person  is  known,  or  supposed, 
to  have  been  called  by  that  name,  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  following  is  Hutchinson's  account  of  this 
parish. 
wuHam  d«        «  The  manor  is  mentioned  in  the  Boldon  Book,*  wherein  it  is 

Bcnborn. 

said  William  db  Hbrtburn  held  the  same,  except  the  eh«rch 
Bnd  the  lands  thereto  appertaining,  in  exchange  for  the  viH  of 
Hertbum,  rendering  four  pounds,  serring  in  the  great  ehase  widi 
two  greyhounds,  and  paying  one  mark  to  the  palatine  aid,  wh^i 
such  happened  to  be  raised.  At  the  time  of  making  Bishop  Hal- 
field's  survey,!  the  resident  family  had  assurned  a  local  name,  and 
wnii»ai  40  William  db  Wbsstngton,  knight,  then  held  the  manor  and  rilL 
On  the  inquisition  taken  at  his  death,  in  the  twenty-second  year 
of  that  prelate,}  it  appears  that  in  his  service  he  was  to  provide 
three  greyhounds  for  the  chase,  and,  if  he  took  any  gBxne  in  bis 
way  to  the  forest,  it  should  be  for  the  Bishop's  use,  but  what  he 
got  on  his  return  was  to  be  taken  for  his  own  benefit.  In  Bishop 
Langley's^  time,  we  find  Washington  was  become  the  estate  of 
the  BlackstoQs."  || 

The  same  particulars  are  stated  by  Shurtees,  who  adds  the 
following. 

<'It  seems  probable,  that  either  WiJUam  de  Herthum,  or  his 
immediate  descendants,  assumed  the  local  name ;  for  WiXam  de 
Wtssyngtan  occurs  as  a  witness  in  charters  of  Bishops  Robert  de 
8titchen,Yf  and  de  Insula.**     WilHetm  de  Wtssyngtan^  chevalier, 

<<  *  So  oftlkd  from  tho  pociah  of  Bo]4on  (new  WMhiogtoa),  whoie  it  wm 
written  in  1180,  it  being  a  record  of  aurvey.** 

« t  About  A.  D.  1345,  when  Hatfield  waa  made  Biahop.'* 

"  X  About  1367." 

**  f  Langley  was  made  Biahop  hi  1406,  and  died  in  1497.'* 

I  HoToanraoir'a  ifiatory  «f  i>iidUMi,  Yd.  II.  p.  489. 

f  Robert  de  Stitchell  waa  made  Bkhop  t£  Durham  in  1261,  and  died  ia 
IVRA.  —  HuTCHiRSoa's  HiMory  of  Durham,  Vol.  II.  p.  214. 

**  Robert  de  Inaula,  made  Bishop  m  1274,  died  1283.  — /M.  p.  223. 
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had  license  to  settle  the  manor  on  himself,  his  wife  Katherfne,  AmniMi. 
and  his  own  right  heirs,  in  1360,  and  died  in  1367,  seized  of  '^°''' 
the  whole  manor  and  Till,  by  the  abovementioned  free  rent  of 
lour  pounds,  leaving  William  his  son  and  heir,  who  held  by  the 
same  tenure  under  Hatfield's  snnrey.  Before  1400  the  direct  line 
expired  in  another  William,  whose  only  daughter,  Dionisia,  married 
Sir  William  Tempest  of  Studley."* 

From  these  authorities  it  appears,  that  Hertbum  was  the  original 
name  of  the  Washington  family,  that  the  latter  name  probably  was 
assumed  by  William  de  Hertburn  between  the  years  1261  and  1274, 
and  that  the  manor  was  held  in  the  male  line  till  about  the  year 
1400,  or  one  hundred  and  thirty  years.  During  this  period  the 
name  seems  to  have  been  usually  written  Wessyngtan^  though  it  is 
sometimes  found  We$$ingion,  In  its  subsequent  changes  it  was 
probably  written  variously  at  different  times,  and  by  different 
branches  of  the  family.  At  the  Herald's  College,  in  the  **  Visita* 
TioN  Book  "  (so  called)  of  Northamptonshire  for  the  year  1618, 
I  found  the  autographs  of  Alban  Wasshington  and  Robert  Was* 
skington.  These  persons  were  uncles  to  John  and  Lawrence 
Washington,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  manor  was  no  longer  held  by  a  person  joIib  4* 
of  the  same  name,  yet  the  family  extended  itself;  and  one  of  the  ^S^^"*' 
number,  called  John  de  WessyngUm^  attained  to  considerable  emi« 
nence  as  a  scholar  and  divine,  being  elected  .Prior  of  Durham  on 
the  5th  of  November,  1410. 

"  This  learned  Prior,"  says  Hutchinson,  "  wrote  many  tracts, 
particularly  one,  De  Juribus  et  Possessionibus  Eccksia  Dunelm,, 
wherein  he  proves,  that  the  Priors  of  Durham  were  always  in- 
vested with  the  dignity  of  Abbots.  There  are  some  of  his  man- 
uscripts in  the  Dean  and  Chapter's  library.  The  account  of  the 
paintings  in  the  windows,  and  of  the  ornaments  and  ceremonies 
of  the  church,  now  extant,  is  by  some  attributed  to  him.  He  re- 
newed the  dispute  with  the  bishop  touching  the  profession  of  the 
monks,  which  was  determined  in  the  Prior's  favor,  and  presided 
at  the  general  chapter  held  for  the  order  of  St  Benedict,  at  North- 
ampton, in  the  year  1426.  In  his  time  several  licenses  were  ob- 
tained for  acquiring  lands  for  the  monastery.  Prior  Wessyngton 
presided  thirty  years,  and  departed  thb  life  in  the  year  1446.  He 
was  buried  before  the  door  of  the  north  aisle,  near  to  St  Bene- 
dict's altar.  On  his  tombstone  was  an  inscription  in  brass,  now 
totally  lost."t 

*  SyoRTKE8*8  History  of  Dwrham^  Vol.  11.  p.  40. 
t  HuTCHiHson't  History  of  Durham,  Vol.  II.  p.  96. 
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Conceniiiif  the  times  in  whieh  the  eererd  bnneheB  of  the  ftm- 

ily  septrated  from  the  origiaal  stock,  and  the  directions  in  which 

BraaciMtor    they  qmad,  very  little  is  known.      During  the  century  foUowinf 

infftoB  Sun-    Prior  Wessyogton's  death,  we  can  trace  them  in  Northombedand, 

"^*  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Warwickshire,  Northamptonshire,  and  pcr- 

hape  in  other  parts  of  England.    If  we  may  judge  firom  the  records 

of  the  transfers  of  estates  and  monumental  inscriptk>ns  contained 

in  the  county  histories,  many,  who  bore  the  name,  were  persons 

of  wealth  and  consideration.     Their  armorial  bearings  were  raried, 

but  whether  to  distinguish  diflferent  branches  of  the  family,  or  for 

other  reasons,  neither  my  knowledge  of  their  hvUoay,  nor  my  skill 

in  heraldry,  enables  me  to  decide.* 

JtwMii  The  priOT  of  Durham  was  not  the  only  man  of  learning  among 

them.      Joseph  Washington,   an  eminent  lawyer  of  Gray's  Inn, 

Thoresby  says,  "  is  to  be  remembered   ampng  the  authors."     He 

wrote  the  first  volume  of  **  Modern  Reports  " ;  **  Observations  upon 

the  Ecclesiastical  Jurisdiction  of  the  Kings  of  England,"  published 

in  1689 ;  '*  Abridgment  of  the  Statutes  to  1687  "  ;   a  translation  of 

part  of  ''  Lucian's  Dialogues  "  ;  and  other  tracts.!     He  was  buried 

*  The  following  extract  from  Edmondmn't  Htraldrif  will  tiiow  aoiDe  of 
the  vtrieties,  as  adopted  by  the  Washingtoni,  in  aeTeral  counties. 

Waibiiiotoii  Annt. 

**  1.  Oules  on  a  feas  arfent,  three  mallets  pieroed  of  the  field. 

**  2.  In  Buckingbamihire,  Kent,  Warwickshire,  and  Northamptonahiie,  ar- 
gent, two  ban  gules  in  chief,  three  mullets  of  the  second.  Crest,  a  raren 
with  wings  indorsed  proper,  issuing  out  of  a  ducal  coronet  or. 

**  3.  Gules,  two  bars  in  chief,  three  martlets  of  the  second. 

<*  4.  In  Lancashire ;  harry  of  four  argent  and  gales  on  a  efaief  of  the  aeo- 
ood,  three  mullets  of  the  first. 

"  5.  In  Yorkshire ;  yert,  a  lion  rampant  argent,  within  a  bordare  gobonated 
argent  and  azure.** 

The  second  varietj  here  described  was  the  one  used  bj  Greneral  Wash- 
ington, being  probably  the  original  arms  of  the  family. 

1  Thoresbt*!  History  of  Leeds,  p.  97.  Toland  sajrs,  that  he  wo  the 
trandator  of  Milton's  Defemtw  fro  Populo  J§mgUcomOf  in  reply  to  Salmaaios. 
Itfe  of  MUtotif  p.  84.  The  translator's  name  is  not  prefixed  to  the  first  edi- 
tion ;  but  the  publisher  states  in  an  advertisement,  **  that  the  person,  who 
took  the  pains  to  translate  it,  did  it  partly  for  his  own  private  entertainment, 
and  partly  to  gratify  one  or  two  of  his  friends,  without  any  design  of  mak- 
ing it  public,  and  is  since  deceased.*'  This  edition  was  printed  in  the  year 
1692,  and  it  is  probable,  that  Joseph  Washington  had  died  not  long  befoie 
that  time.  The  translation  is  the  same,  that  is  usually  printed  with  Milton's 
prose  writings.  The  interest  he  took  in  this  performance  indicates  the  tenor 
of  his  political  sentimenii,  as  well  as  the  fact  mentioned  by  Hunter,  that  he 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Somers. 
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in  the  Benofaen^  Vaah  of  the  Inner  Temple.    He  was  of  the  Ad-  smrnxx 
wick  familj,  son  of  Robert  Wadungton,  m  wealthy  merehant,  who      *^'' 
Ufed  and  died  at  Anstrope  Hall,  near  Leeds. 

Anthony  Wood  sajs,  in  hia  ''Historj  of  the  Unifermtj  of  Ridivd 
Oxford,"  that  it  was  allowed  by  the  venerable  assooiatnn,  that  ^^^^'^"'^^ 
several  persons  *' might  hai«  liberty  when  they  pleased  to  be 
created  doctors  of  divinity ;  hot  they  lefosed  then  and  the  next 
year  to  accept  that  iaVor.''  Among  the  persons,  who  declined  this 
honor,  was  Richard  Washington  of  University  College.*  And 
Mr.  Hunter  cites  Wood,  as  giving  an  accoont  of  a  remarkable 
collection  of  arms  and  pictures  in  the  apartments  of  Philip  Wash- 
ington, of  the  same  coUege,  who  died  in  1636.t 

In  the  history  of  the  civil  wars,  another  of  the  family,  named  SbrHawr 
Henry  Washington,  is  renowned  for  the  resolute  and  spirited  i 


ner,  in  which  he  defended  the  city  of  Worcester  against  the  forces 
of  the  Parliament  in  1646. 

"  Lord  Astley,  who  had  succeeded  Colonel  Sandys  as  Governor 
of  WiMTcester,  being  taken  prisoner  and  confined  at  Warwick,  Sir 
Henry  Washington  was  made  Governor  and  Colonel  in  his  absence. 
In  the  Herald's  College  it  appears,  that  the  last  entry  of  this  gen- 
tleman's family  was  made  there  in  the  year  1618,  at  which  time 
the  name  of  Henry  Washington,  son  and  heir  of  William  Wash- 
ington of  Packington,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  occurs ;  who, 
on  the  flawing  grounds,  b  conjectured  to  have  been  afterwards 
the  Governor  of  Worcester.  First,  the  name  of  Henry  does  not 
occur  at  all  in  any  other  pedigree  of  Washington.  Secondly,  his 
mother  was  half-sister  to  the  famous  George  Villiers,  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  which  accounts  for  his  great  attachment  to  the  King. 
An  uncle  of  this  Henry  Washington,  mentioned  in  the  entry  of 
the  College  of  Arms  above  cited,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the 
ancestor  of  the  renowned  General  George  Washington."  | 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  second  volume  of  Nash's  History  of 
Worcesttrskure^  there  is  a  highly  interesting  narrative  of  the  siege 
of  Worcester,  drawn  from  the  diary  of  a  gentleman,  who  was 
in  the  city  during  the  whole  siege.  The  conduct  of  the  Governor 
appears  throughout  to  the  greatest  advantage.  His  spirit  ^nd 
firmness  will  be  evident  from  his  first  letter  to  General  Fairfax, 
who  demanded  a  surrender  on  the  16th  of  May,  eleven  days  after 
the  King  had  escaped  in  disguise  from  Oxford. 

*  Fktti  Oxomtn9€9f  p.  57. 

t  HoiTsa'f  History  and  Topography  qf  the  Deanery  of  Doneatter,  Vol.  I. 
p.3&3. 
t  OasBSs*s  UitUtry  qf  Worcuterohir;  Vol.  II.  Append,  p.  154. 
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Aifiiwu  **  li  if  MbMirMg«d  by  ywu  b«ikt,  uii  by  report  oal  df  yMr 
**''*  wm  foarlert^''  lakl  Oavftnor  WuhiDgtan,  in  reply  to  Fitrftx, 
<*  that  the  King  10  in  aooie  of  your  armies.  That  graated,  it  viay 
be  easy  fer  you  Id  proease  his  Majesty's  eofBnnmds  ibr  the  disposal 
of  this  gamsoik  Till  then,  I  shall  make  good  the  tmst  reposed 
in  me.  As  iir  eenditioiis,  if  I  shall  be  neeessitated,  I  shall  make 
the  best  I  can.  The  wosst  I  kneur,  aad  inr  not;  if  I  bad,  the 
profossion  of  a  aoldier  had  not  been  begoiii  nor  so  long  eontimiedy 
by  your  Exoellency's  humble  aenr  aat" 

The  King's  fortnnes  were  now  desperate ;  bnt  the  siege  was 
maintained  even  against  all  hope,  for  nearly  three  months,  whan 
honorable  conditions  were  granted. 

That  this  Sir  Henry  Washington  was  the  same  person,  whose 
nasee  is  eonjeetnred  shore  to  be  enteied  in  the  last  VisitmHwm 
Bo»k  m  the  Herald's  College,  the  cireomstaatial  eridenoe  is 
strong.  In  Baker's  pedigree  of  this  branoh  of  the  family,  Henry 
Washington  is  stated  to  have  been  eight  years  old  in  161d.  Bat 
in  the  original  book  at  the  College  I  ibimd  the  entry  to  be  three 
years.  The  error  was  probably  occasioned  by  a  misprint  of  a 
figure.  According  to  the  mginal  entry,  therefore,  he  would  have 
been  thirty^me  years  old  at  the  siege  of  Worcester,  in  1646.  He 
was  nephew  to  John  and  Lawrence  Washington,  who  emigrated 
to  America  about  eleren  years  after  the  siege  of  Worcester,  and 
c^  oonrse  first  cousin  to  General  Qeorge  Washington's  grandfather.* 

WMhiiftoH       The  ancestors  of  General  Washinffton  in  a  direct  line  are  traced 

of  L«MC»-  ^ 

ihir«.  to  Whitfield  and  Warton  in  the  County  of  Lancaster.     Whitaker, 

in  bis  Hi$t9ty  of  Nortkampionskire,  says  of  the  parish  ohureh  at 
Warton ;  <<  The  tower  appears  to  be  contemporary  with  the  reslo- 
ration  of  the  church,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  door  are  the 
arms  of  Washington,  an  old  family  of  considerable  property  within 
the  parish ;  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  one  of  the  name  eithw 
built  the  steeple  at  his  own  expense,  or  was  at  least  a  considerable 
benefactor  to  the  work."  Baker  gires  a  pedigree  of  the  family  in 
Lancaster  County  for  three  generations.    At  what  time  the  migra- 

*  This  Henry  Wathinj^n  is  doubtless  the  same  mentioned  by  Clarendon, 
as  having  distinguished  himself  at  the  taking  of  Bristol,  in  1643,  three  yean 
before  the  siege  of  Worcester.  **  Though  the  diyision/*  says  Clarendon, 
*  led  on  by  Lord  Orandison  was  beaten  off,  Lord  Orandisoo  himself  being 
hurt ;  and  the  other,  led  on  by  Colonel  Bellasis,  likewise  had  no  better  £■% 
tune ;  yet  Colonel  Washington,  with  a  less  party,  finding  a  place  in  the 
curtain,  between  the  places  assailed  by  the  other  two,  weato  than  the  rest, 
entered,  and  qoickly  made  room  for  the  hone  to  follow."  —  Uigiory  ^  f&i 
JUMlian,  Book  VII. 
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tkm  of  Mme  of  tiie  iiHmiib«rs  to  tlw  ioalli  look  pUoe  ii  uncottaiiL 
The  earliest  notice  we  hate  on  the  ttthjoet  if  io  ldM»  %phea  LMfm 
renee  Waflhington,  son  of  Jolm  WashinftoB  of  Wwtdn,  vm  mayor 
of  Northampton.  Hi«  nolher  wae  •  dngfatov  of  Robah  &ikott 
of  WartOD,  and  tiacer  to  Sir  Thona*  Kilaott,  alderauMi  of  Laiiion^ 
Prom  this  4ate  the  geaeal^j  ia  dabvokeii.  Upon  ibi  auitaiidor 
of  the  monasteriea  in  IMS,  the  manor  of  Snlgrave  near  North- 
ampton, which  belongod  to  the  Priory  of  St  Attdiow^  #aa  gkea 
up  to  the  crown ;  and  the  next  year  Uiis  manor^  and  olker  landi 
in  the  vioinitj,  were  granted  to  Lawrence  WaafainglOB.  Among  the 
manoscripta  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard  I  foand  a  letter  to  him  from  Mr« 
Wykam,  dated  at  Sulgrave,  Aagoat  IMi,  1708,  from  which  the 
following  extract  is  taken. 

**  There  is  in  our  parish  choveh  on  a  stone  slab  4  hraas  plate^ 
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with  this  inscription  in  the  old  black  character.  'jETsre  fyetk  oraoignTe. 
intricd  the  badps  of  Lawrmu  Wouhingtimi  Ge$U.  and  Anne  his 
^Sf*  ^y  ^home  he  had  issue  four  sans  and  seven  daughters ;  which 
Lawrence  dyed  y*  day  of  An.  15—;  and  Anne  deceased 
6/A  day  of  October^  An.  Dm.  1564.'  On  the  same  stone  is  also 
a  shield  much  defaced,  and  effigies  in  brade  of  the  four  sons  and 
seren  daughters.  0?er  the  four  sons  is  k  figure  lafger  than  th^ 
rest,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  father's  offigy.  There  waa  fov» 
merly  one  over  the  seven  daughters ;  but  this  is  gone.  The  arnn 
of  the  Wasshington  family  (so  spelled  on  six  of  the  mtob)  were 
copied  from  some  painted  glass  of  the  old  manor-hoasa  in  this 
village." 

The  death  of  this  Lawrence  Washington,  according  to  Baker,  Bobert 
occurred  on  the  19th  of  February,  1584.    The  manor  of  Sulgrave  ^■^■«***' 
descended  to  his  eldest  son,   Robert.    It  was  long  hdd  in  the 
family,  and  thence  derived  the  name  of   Washington's  Manor. 
The  first  Lawrence  Washington  of  Sulgrave  had  eleven  children, 
four  sons  and  seven  daughters.    His  eldest  son  Robert  was  twie^ 
married,  and  had  sixteen  children,  ten  sons  and  six  dtnghiiers. 
Lawrence,  the   eldest  son  of  Robert  Washington,  had  fourteen 
children,  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters.    The  eklest  son  was 
Sir  William  Washington  of  Packington,  who  married  the  halfeister  Mr  wniiui 
of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  as  stated  above,  and  was  ^■"'''"s*^ 
the  father  (as  is  supposed)  of  Sir  Henry  Wai^ington,  the  defender 
of  Worcester.    The  second  and  fourth  of  these  sons  were  John 
and  Lawrence  Washington,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia  about  the 
year  1667.    They  were  great-grandsons  of  the  first  Lawrence  of 
Sulgrave ;  and  John  was  the  great-grandfiither  of  Qeneral  Wash- 
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imgUm.    TImm  partiealiii  nwy  be  Mea  OMre  at  Urge  io  Baker'e 
pedigree  of  the  familj  ineerted  heretAer. 

The  Moond  son  of  the  first  Lawrence  Washingtea  of  Selgraf e 
waa  Sir  Lawrence  Wasfaiogton  of  Garadeo,  Coonty  of  Wilte.  Hia 
graaddaughter,  Elisabeth  Waahiaglon,  who  ippeara  to  have  been 
an  only  child  and  heireaa,  married  Robert  Shirky,  Baioo  Ferrers 
of  Chartley,  afterwards  Earl  Feners  and  Viaoount  Tamworth. 
She  died  in  16B3.  The  family  namea  were  united,  and  Wash- 
ington Shirley,  a  son  of  Robert,  was  the  second  Earl  Ferrers. 
Some  of  the  other  Earla  since  that  time  have  home  the  same 


The  history  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family,  as  far  m  it 
is  known,  is  tontained  in  Prendent  Washmgton's  letter  to  Sir 
Isaac  Heard,  in  reply  to  hia  inqoiriea  <m  the  subject. 

George  WASRiNoroit  to  Sir  Isaac  Hsard. 

a  Phikdelphia,  2  May,  1798. 
"Sir, 
LettOTtoSb  *'  Your  letter  of  the  7th  of  December  was  put  into  my  hands 
by  Mr.  Thomt^,  and  I  must  request  that  you  will  accept  my 
acknowledgmrats,  as  well  for  the  polite  manner  in  which  you 
e^qpress  your  wishes  for  my  happiness,  as  for  the  trouble  you  haye 
taken  in  making  genealogical  coUectioDS  relatiYC  to  the  family  of 
Washington. 

**  This  is  a  subject  to  which  I  confess  I  have  paid  very  little 
attention.  My  time  has  been  so  much  occupied  in  the  busy  and 
actire  scenes  of  life  f^om  an  early  period  of  it,  that  but  a  small 
portion  could  have  been  devoted  to  researches  of  this  nature,  even 
if  my  inclination  or  particular  circumstances  should  have  prompt- 
ed to  the  inquiry.  I  am  therefore  apprehensive,  that  it  will  not 
be  in  my  power,  circumstanced  as  I  am  at  present,  to  furnish  you 
with  materials  to  fill  up  the  sketch,  which  you  have  sent  me,  in  so 
accurate  a  manner  as  you  could  wish.  We  have  no  office  of 
record  in  this  country,  in  which  exact  genealogical  documents  are 
preserved ;  and  very  few  cases,  I  believe,  occur,  where  a  recur- 
rence to  pedigrees  for  any  considerable  distance  back  has  been 
found  necessary  to  establish  such  points,  as  may  frequently  arise 
in  older  countries. 

"  On  comparing  the  tables,  which  you  sent,  with  such  docu- 
ments as  are  in  my  possession,  and  which  I  could  readily  obtain 
from  another  branch  of  the  family  with  whom  I  am  in  the  habit 
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of  eomipoiideiioe,  I  find  it  to  be  just.     I  have  often  heard  others  MPnannx 
of  the  family,  older  than  myielfy  say,  that  our  ancestor,  who  first      ^^'  *• 
settled  in  this  country,  came  firom  some  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England ;  but  whether  from  Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  or  one 
still  more  northerly,  I  do  not  precisely  remember. 

"  The  vms  enclosed  in  your  letter  are  the  same,  that  are  held 
by  the  family  here ;  though  I  have  also  seen,  and  ha?e  used,  as 
you  may  perceive  by  the  seal  to  this  packet,  a  flying  griffin  for 
the  crest 

"  If  you  can  derive  any  information  from  the  enclosed  lineage, 
which  will  enable  you  to  complete  your  table,  I  shall  be  well 
pleased  in  having  been  the  means  of  assisting  you  in  those  re- 
searches, which  you  have  had  the  politeness  to  undertake,  and 
shall  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  the  result,  and  of  the  ancient  ped- 
igree of  the  family,  some  of  whom  I  find  intermixed  with  that  of 
Ferrers. 

'*  Lawrence  Washington,  firom  whose  Will  you  enclosed  an 
abstract,  was  my  grandfiither.  The  other  abstracts,  which  you 
sent,  do  not,  I  believe,  relate  to  the  family  of  Waslnngton  in 
Virginia;  but  of  this  I  cannot  speak  positively. 

"  With  due  consideration,  I  am,  Sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

^Gborgk  Washinoton." 

Particulars  rxbpkctino  thr   Washington  Family,  rncloseo 
IN  THB  above  Letter. 

"  In  the  year  1657,  or  thereabouts,  and  during  the  usurpation  WMhiocioa 
of  Oliver  Cromwell,  John  and  Lawrence  Washington,   brothers,  viigtata. 
emigrated  from  the  North  of  England,*  and  settled  at  Bridge's 
Creek,  on  the  Potomac  River,  in  the  County  of  Westmoreland. 
But  from  whom  they  descended,  the  subscriber  is  possessed  of  no 
document  to  ascertain. 


"John  Washiqgton  was  employed  as  general  against  the  Indi- 
ans in  Maryland,  and,  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  was  made  a 
colonel;  and  the  parish  wherein  he  lived  was  called  after  him. 
He  married  Anne  Pope,  and  left  issue  two  sons,  Lawrence  and 
John,  and  one  daughter,  Anne,  who  married  Major  Francis  Wright 

*  Thif  tradition  probably  luroae  from  the  cironmitanoe,  that  John  Washing* 
ton  owned  an  eatate  at  South  Cave,  in  the  East  Riding  of  the  County  of 
York,  where  he  rended  before  he  came  to  America. 

64  A3 
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AtTCmnx,  The  time  of  his  death  the  rabsetiber  is  net  tUe  to  woettaSn ;  fcput 
^     -    it  appears  that  he  was  interred  in  a  ranlt,  which  had  been  erected 
WMhinftoa  at  Bride's  Creek. 

teiOj  In  ^  

Vbgtaia.  —— — ^ 


**  Lawrence  Washington,  his  eldest  son,  UHurried  Mildred  Wttmer, 
daughter  of  Cdonel  Aagnstine  Warner,  of  Qkmoester  Coontj,  bj 
whom  he  had  two  sons,  John  and  Augustine,  and  one  daogfater, 
named  Mildred.  He  died  in  1067,  and  was  interred  in  the  fiunfljr 
vault  at  Bridge's  Creek. 

"  John  Washington,  the  eldest  son  of  Lawrence  and  Mikfred, 
married  Catharine  Whiting,  of  Gloucester  Count  j,  where  he  settled, 
died,  and  was  buried.  He  had  two  sons,  Warner  and  Henrj ;  and 
three  daughters,  Mildred,  Eizabeth,  and  Catharine,  all  of  whom 
are  dead. 

^Warner  Washington  married  first  EHzabetk  Macon,  daughter 
of  Colonel  William  Macon  of  New  Kent  Countj,  bj  whom  he  had 
tme  son,  who  is  now  living,  and  bears  the  name  of  Warner.  His 
second  wife  was  Hannah,  youngest  daughter  of  the  HonoraUe 
William  Fairfax,  by  whom  he  left  two  sons,  and  five  daughters,  as 
follows;  namely,  Mildred,  Hannah,  Catharine,  Elizabeth,  Lovisa, 
Fairfax,  and  Whiting.  The  three  oldest  of  the  daughters  are  mar- 
ried ;  Mildred  to Throckmorton,  Hannah  to Whit- 
ing, and  Catharine  to Nelson.     After  his  second  marriage, 

he  removed  fi-om  Gloucester,  and  settled  in  Frederic  County,  where 
he  died  in  1791. 

''  Warner  Washington,    his   son,  married Whiting   of 

Gloucester,  by  whom  he  has  many  sons  and  daughters;  the  eldest 
is  called  Warner,  and  is  now  nearly,  if  not  quite,  of  age 

"Henry,  the  other  son  of  John  and  Catharine  Washington, 
married  the  daughter  of  Colonel  Thacker,  of  Middlesex  County, 
and  died  many  years  ago,  leaving  one  son,  Thacker,  and  two  or 
three  daughters. 

"  Thacker  Washington  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  John  Pey- 
ton, of  Gloucester  County,  and  lives  on  the  family  estate,  left  to 
his  grandfather  John,  at  Machodac,  in  the  County  of  Westm<»e- 
land.    He  has  several  children. 

"  Mildred,  daughter  of  John  and  Catharine,  of  GKoacester,  was 
twice  married,  but  never  had  a  child.  Elizabeth  never  was  mar- 
ried. Catharine  married  Fielding  Lewis,  by  whom  slie  had  a  son 
and  daughter.  John,  the  eldest,  is  now  living.  Frances  died 
without  issue. 
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**  AvgiiitiBe,  wn  of  Lawrete  and  Mildred  WaaUngtOD,  mat-  j^nnmX 
ried  Jane  Butki,  tke  daughter  of  Caleb  Butier  of  Weelnorelaiid,      ^^'' 
April  20th,  1715,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  Butler  (who  died 


young),  Lawrence,  and  Attgustiae,  and  one  daughter,  Jane,  who  viisioku 
died  when  a  child.    Jaae,  wife  of  Augustine,  died  Noweoiber  2ith» 
1728,  and  was  buried  in  the  family  vault  at  Bridge's  Gxeek. 

<«  Augustine  then  manned  Muj  Ball»  March  6Ui,  1790,  by  whom 
he  had  issue  George  [the  writer],  bom  February  11th  (old  style) 
1732;  Betty,  bora  June  20th,  1783;  Samuel,  born  November 
16di,  1734,  Jdm  Augustine,  bom  January .  13th,  1736;  Cbadee^ 
May  1st,  1736;  and  MUdred,  June  21st,  1739,  who  died  October 
28lh,  1740.  Augustine  departed  this  li£i,  April  12th,  1743,  aged 
S^  years,  and  was  interred  at  Bridge's  Creek,  in  the  vault  of  hie 
ancestors. 

"  Lawrence,  son  of  Augostane  and  Jane  Washington,,  married 
July  10th,  1743,  Anne,  eMeat  daughter  of  the  HoncwaUe  William 
Fairfax,  of  Fairfax  Coun^,  by  whom  he  had  issue  Jane,  bom  Sep* 
temher  27th,  1744,  who  died  in  January,  1745;  Fairfax,  born  August 
QSld^  1747,  who  died  in  October,  1747 ;  MUdred,  born  September 
284h,  1746,  who  died  in  1749;  Sarah,  bom  November  7th,  1750» 
who  died  in  175-.  In  1762,  Lawrence  himself  died,  aged  about 
M,  and  was  interred  in  a  vault,  which  he  had  caused  to  be  erected 
U  Mount  Vernon,  in  Fairfax  County,  where  he  settled,  afler  ha 
returned  from  the  Carthagena  expedition. 

*' Augustine,  son  of  Augustine  and  Jane  Washington,  married 
Anne,  daughter  and  co-heireas  of  William  Aylett,  of  Westmoreland 
County,  by  whom  he  had  many  children,  ail  of  whom  died  in  their 
nonage  and  single,  except  Elisabeth^  who  married  Alexander  Spots- 
wood  of  Spotsylvania  County,  grandson  of  General  Spotswood, 
Governor  of  Virginia,  by  whom  she  has  a  number  of  children ; 
Anne,  who  married  Burdet  Ashton,  of  Westmoreland,  by  whom 
she  bad  one  or  two  children,  and  died  young ;  and  WiUiam,  who 
married  his  cousin  Jane,  daughter  of  John  Augustine  Washington, 
by  whom  he  has  four  children.  Augustine  lived  at  the  ancient 
mansion  seat,  in  Westmoreland  County,  where  he  died,  and  wae 
interred  in  the  family  vault 

"George,  eldest  son  of  Augustine  Washington  by  the  second 
marriage,  was  born  in  Westmorland  County,  and  married,  January 
6th,  1759,  Martha  Custis,  widow  of  Daniel  Parke  Custis,  and 
daughter  of  John  Dandridge,  both  of  New  Kent  County ;  has  no 
issue. 

"  Betty,  daughter  of  Augustine  and  Mary  Washington,  becaine 
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▲FTBiiDix,  the  second  wife  of  Fidding  Lewis,  by  wfaom  she  had  a  number  of 
^^  '•      children,  many  of  whom  died  young ;  but  five  sons  and  a  daaghtar 
are  yet  living. 


v^^ia.  '<  Samuel,  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary,  was  fire  tanaes  married. 
1.  To  Jane,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Cbampe.  %  To  Mildred, 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Thornton.  3.  To  Lucy,  daughter  of 
Nathaniel  Chapman.  4.  To  Anne,  daughter  of  Colonel  William 
Steptoe,  and  widow  of  Willoughby  Alleton.  6.  To  a  Widow  Perrin. 
Samuel,  by  his  second  wife,  Mildred,  had  issue  one  son,  TluNmton, 
who  was  twice  married,  and  left  three  sons.  He  died  in  or  about 
the  year .  By  his  fourth  wife,  Anne,  he  had  three  sons,  Fer- 
dinand, George  Steptoe,  and  Lawroice  Augustine,  and  a  daughter 
Harriot  Ferdinand  was  married,  but  died  soon  after,  leaving  no 
issue.  The  other  two  sons  and  daughter  are  living  and  single. 
Samuel  had  children  by  his  oth^  wives,  but  they  all  died  in  their 
infancy.  He  departed  thb  life  himself,  in  the  year  1781,  at  Hard- 
wood, in  the  County  of  Berkeley,  where  he  was  buried. 

*'  John  Augustine,  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary,  married  Haanah 
Bushrod,  daughter  of  Colonel  John  Boshrod,  of  Westmoreland 
County,  by  whom  he  has  left  two  sons,  Bushrod  and  Corbin,  and 
two  daughters,  Jane  and  MHdred.  He  had  several  other  children, 
but  they  died  young.  Jane,  his  eldest  child,  married  (as  has  been 
before  observed)  William  Washington,  son  of  Augustme  and  Anne 
Washington,  and  died  in  1791,  leaving  four  children. 

"  Bushrod  married,  in  1785,  Anne  Blackburn,  daughter  of  Col- 
onel Thomas  Blackburn,  of  Prinoe  William  County,  but  has  no 
issue.  Corbin  married  a  daughter  of  the  HonoraUe  Richard 
Henry  Lee,  by  whom  he  has  three  sons.  Mildred  married  Thomas 
Lee,  son  of  the  said  Richard  Henry  Lee.  John  Augustine  died 
in  February,  1787,  at  his  estate  on  Nomony,  in  Westmoreland 
County,  and  was  there  buHed. 

'*  Charles  Washington,  son  of  Augustine  and  Mary,  married 
Mildred  Thornton,  daughter  of  Colonel  Francis  Thornton,  of  Spot- 
sylvania County,  by  whom  he  has  four  children,  George  Augustine, 
Frances,  Mildred,  and  Samud.  George  Augustine  married  Fran- 
ces Bassett,  daughter  of  Colonel  Burwell  Bassett,  of  New  Kent,  by 
whom  he  has  had  four  children ;  three  of  whom  are  living,  namely, 
Anna  Maria,  George  Fayette,  and  Charles  Augustine.  Frances 
married  Colonel  Burgess  Ball,  by  whom  she  has  had  several 
children.     Mildred  and  Samuel  are  unmarried. 


*'  Mildred  Washington,  daughter  of  Lawrence  and  Mildred,  and 
sister  to  John  and  Augustine  Washington,  married  ^—  Gregory, 
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by  whom  she  had  three  daughters,  Frances,  Mildred,  and  Eliza-  Amintx. 

beth,  who  married  three  brothers.  Colonel  Francis  Thornton,  Col-  _^^^_ 

onel  John  Thornton,  and  Reuben  Thornton,  all  of  Spotsyhania  ^^riOMMi 

County.    She  had  for  her  second  husband  Colonel  Henry  Willb,  virgiate. 
and,  by  him,  the  present  Colonel  Lewb  Willis  of  Fredericksburg. 


**  The  above  is  the  best  account  the  subscriber  is  able  at  present 
to  give,  absent  as  he  is,  and  at  so  great  a  distance,  from  Virginia^ 
and  under  circumstances  too,  which  allow  no  time  for  inquiry  of 
the  family  of  Washington,  from  which  he  is  lineally  descended. 

"  The  descendants  of  the  first  named  Lawrence,  and  the  second 
John,  are  also  numerous;  but,  for  the  reasons  before  mentioned, 
and  firom  not  having  the  same  knowledge  of  them,  and  being  more- 
over more  remote  from  their  places  of  residence,  and,  in  truth,  not 
having  inquired  much  into  the  names  or  connexion  of  the  lateral 
branches  of  the  family,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account 
of  them.  But,  if  it  be  in  any  degree  necessary  or  satisfactory  to 
Sir  Isaac  Heard,  Garter  Principal  King  of  Arms,  I  will,  up<m  inti- 
mation thereof,  set  on  foot  an  inquiry,  and  will  at  the  same  time 
endeavor  to  be  more  particular  with  respect  to  the  births,  names, 
ages,  and  buriab  of  those  of  the  branch  to  which  the  subscriber 
belongs.  ^ 

"GbOROB    WASHIlfOTON." 

After  Sir  Isaac  Heard  received  this  letter,  he  constructed  from 
it  a  table,  which  he  forwarded  to  President  Washington,  requesting 
him  to  supply  other  dates  and  descriptions.  But  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  any  additional  facts  having  been  obtained.  It  was  the 
chief  object  of  Sir  Isaac  Heard,  however,  to  ascertain  whether 
John  and  Lawrence  Washington,  who  emigrated  to  Virginia,  were 
of  the  Sulgrave  family,  and  brothers  to  Sir  William  Washington 
of  Packington.  This  was  his  impression,  but  he  was  not  (iilly 
satisfied  with  the  proof  It  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Baker, 
in  his  History  of  Northamptonshire, 

I  shall  here  subjoin  Baker's  genealogical  table  of  the  family 
before  the  emigration  of  the  two  brothers,  and  Sir  Isaac  Heard's 
table  of  the  American  branch  in  continuation.  To  these  will  be 
added  the  genealogy  of  the  Washington  family  of  Ad  wick',  taken 
from  Hunter's  History  of  Doncaster.  It  is  not  known  what  de- 
gree of  affinity  there  was  between  the  heads  of  the  two  families, 
but  it  is  probable  that  there  are  many  descendants  from  both  m 
America. 
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NaU.  p.e. 
RULES  OF  BEHAVIOR.* 

1.  £?erj  actkm  in  cMptnj  ought  to  be  wilh  iome  ago  of  »6»  appbndiZi 
ipoet  to  tlMM  preMDt^  ^^^ 

2.  In  the  preaence  of  others,  smg  sot  to  yourself  with  a  bom^  Roktor 
mkig  Doisey  nor  drum  with  your  fingers  or  feet 

3.  Sleep  not  when  others  speak,  sit  net  when  others  standi 
speak  not  when  yon  riuKdd  hold  yoor  peace,  walk  not  when 
ethers  stop. 

4.  Tom  not  yoor  baek  to  others,  especially  in  speaking ;  jog 
not  the  table  or  desk  on  which  another  reads  or  writes;  lean  not 
on  any  one. 

6.  Be  no  flatterer ;  neither  play  with  any  one,  thai  d^ghta  not 
to  be  played  with, 

6.  Read  no  letters,  books,  or  papers  in  company ;  hot,  when 
there  is  a  necea^  fi>r  doing  it,  you  must  ask  leave.  Oome  not 
near  the  books  or  writings  of  any  one  so  as  to  read  them,  unless 
Aesired,  nor  give  your  opinion  of  them  unasked;  .also,  look  not 
nigh  when  another  is  writing  a  letter. 

7<.  Let  your  countenance  be  pleasant,  but  ii^  serious  matters 
somewhat  gra?e. 

8.  Show  not  yourself  glad  at  the  nusfortune  of  aiM)tiier»  though 
he  were  your  enemy. 

9.  When  yon .  meet  with  :one  of  greater '  quality  than  yourself, 
step  and  retire,  especially  if  it  be  at  a  door  or  any  strait  place, 
to  i^e  way  for  him. to  pass. 

10.  They  that  are  in  dignity,  or  in  office,  hare  in  all  plaoes 
psecedency ;  but,  whilst  they  are  young,  they  ought  to  respect  those 
that  are  their  eqnab  in  birth,  or  other  qualities,  thoegh  they  havie 
no  public  charge. 

11.  It  is  good  mannofe  to  prete  them  to  whom  we  speak  before 
bomelves,  eipeciaUy  if  they  be  above  us,  with  whom  in  no  sort  we 
ought  to  begin. 

12.  Let  your  disoemrae  widi  men  of  bsaiaess  be  short  and  com- 
prvbensive. 

*  These  RuUs  tre  taken  from  a  mantiaeript  book  in  Washington*!  hand^ 
writing,  whieh  was  written  when  be  was  thirteen  yean  oM.     The  so«roe 
ftom  whieh  they  weie  derifed  is  net  mentioned. 
66 
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AFPBMDnc,       13.  In  visiting  the  sick,  do  not  presently  plaj  the  phjakian, 

^°'"'      if  you  be  not  knowing  thCrotfi.  : 
Rntai  or  14.  In  ?n-iting,  or  q>eaking,  give  to  every  person  his  doe  title, 

according  to  his  degree'  afod  lihe  icilMdm  of  itbeiplace. 

15.  Strbe  not  with  yoor  superiors  in  trgumenty  bat  always 
flMbiBt.  jenr  .judgmsst  lo  otimtf  m^  B^aAnty* 

16.  Undertake  not  to  teach  yoor  equal  iattlM  .fiihimmtl  |M^ 
lassdB;;  it  javcsss  mJ  nmogmtj^ 

17.  When  a  omb  doea.aH  JieiOM,  Ikmgk  i^  anooe^Apt  mU^ 
thhune  Ml  \dttk  ihat  did  it 

H  M.  rBeing  to  adsMp  «r  repiibeid  any  <mf^  tfwwider  whNhet 
it  ought  to  be  in  public  or  in  private,  presently  or  at  spno  ^4bM 
^e,  iftfltha^  teams  to  4*  it ;  -and,  in  wefmJ^ng,  sheur  na  flgn^  of 
fiholer,  »bKt  ^  it  witb  siwcaUiSBi  aid  mild— ws 

19.  Take  all  admonitions  thankfully,  in  what  time  or  flaM 
iMver  fnte  ;  but  aftefiwasdfl,  not  beiog  MilpthK  tiikd  :a  4ime  or 
place  convenient  to  let  him  know  it  that  gave  thiWi 

M.  Mock  not  nor  jest  «t  aqy  thipg  4)i  piportaMe;  bsMk  no 
jests  that'  are  ekarpJbiting,  and,  if  yoy  ddifMt  mf4kmg  witty  aad 
pieasanty.ahstiin  ijon  iaoghiag  ibereai  yemaaUl 

21.  WhfKoin  ybii  seprone  anoihet,  .be  anUamaUe  yoursftf ;  im 
example  is  more  prevalent  than  proceptSb 

QSL  Use  no  xeproaelifal  iaafUfige  against  any  one,  aeithflr  cufse, 
nor  revile. 

98.  Be  *iiel  hasty  to  bdieie  %ing  fesjports  to  4he  dispasagemcnt 
of  any. 

M.  In  yw  iqipaiel,  be  modest,  and  ^endeaeor  to  aoa— unodate 
notary,  rather  than  to  ptoonre  admisation;  Iseep  to  the  ftushion  «f 
your  equab,  such  as  are  civil  and  ordeiiy  wi^  respe^  to  Iisemb 
Md  places. 

M.  Fi^  not  ti«i  pe^eeckj  looiciiif  ^eiywliefe  about  foi  to  see 
if  yoii  be  weH  decked,  if  yous  ahoea  fit  wdl,  if  yiiwr  stockings  sit 
neatly,  and  clothes  handsomely. 

Mc  Issqeiatv  foorself  wilh  mm  qf  good  ^pMiity,  if  yon  esteem 
yeu^  wm'  reputatson ;  for  it  is  better  fo  be  aldne,  ^kao  in  bad 
company. 

dT.'Let  jam  oonvesMdon  hm  vitevt  «alsee  or  eavyiy  i>r  it  is 
a  sign  of  a  tractable  and  commendable  natore ;  and,  in  all  «aasef 
of  passion,  admit  reason  to  govern. 

2S.  ^iftjqpt  iJlvno^^wt  w  iTOWHt  yPV  ft^Wd  to  ^i^wer  %  secret 

2Sk  Utter  Ml  hvM  wd.  firivoloua  ^l^(cifli  viwm8HgjWO:J49d  iMMr 
ed  men ;  nor  very  difficult  ^aestieai  eii  sa^eds  anipng  tke  igB0i> 
rant;  nor  things  hard  to  be  believed. 
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8(k  Sp^^k*  tM<  of  rftMbl  tiilags'iar'tkn^  of  nuBtti;.  ikif  at: lie  AmHvniA 
table ;  ^ak  not  of  melancholy  things,  as  death  -ahd  WDOods,  aad'     '**^"* 
i|iilth^MiiMMl0ir  tlMii^  «hlRigii,.  if  fM  cai^.tii^  ^iseoiifiaf    IVll  |^[^ 
not  yoar  dreobs^  Wt  to  yodr  Htionit*  frisaii- 

'  81*  IrddD  iioc>  irjdbt  wtMf0  ncNIe'  takes >ptoo"r9->X{°iMi';  langh 
not  aloud,  nor  at  all  withoot  occasion.  Deride  n^  aunfs'  xoitfinr^ 
ttae,  tiottgh  theni'  ienv<t0>l)6:  won^  oaose^ 

dOw  Sp^ok  MC  iRquH<ms:woniB;  nMtfaeriii-  jesC  BoreinMel;  gooff 
at  iWMS  ttHhoagft  Ihqr  girt  oMisiMi. 

98.  Be  noit  forwloii,  but  fnoodlf  tM  coortabnt  ;*  the  firtfirio 
salute,  hear,  and  aawroj;  aM  be  not'  pai«ve,.  wfasn'  it  v-a  timsf 
to  converse. 

8i.  BtMrtnA^iiM  froiri'Othei^,:neilfaerbe  exoesiif>e'i»co^ 

85C'  Oo!  net  thither^  wb^m  ybo  knoir  notr>  wheter  jc^  sbaH  kw 
welcome  or  not  Give ' net  >  adride'  witidet  bemg !  aeked; imd,  wb^n^ 
ikwiiti,  dd'it  ktiefly> 

.  86i^lf  twO'  cbiitend  to^getkervtaket  not 'the  plart^of  either'  uneon**^ 
sttrmined(  and/beinel  ekednate  intyenroiin'OpJnM^.iEl  tkiiigs  ii»«> 
different,  be  of  the  major  side. 

871  ilepfebnid  eel  Uie>ftBperieBtsDBSof  tMmrm^  fen  that  beiM^rs 
td'pAsents^-  ntasten^  and^  superior^       * 

88.  Gaze  not  on  the  nerkeor  bienriUise of'(MiMln,!and  esk  tiot 
bciw'  tbey  ceifte;  What  you  liaf  sjieak  in  ieerett  to  jN>dr'  friend, 
Mi\^r  »««!  befof^i  odieiisL'  <  • 

89.  Speak  not  in  an  unknown  tongue  in  company,  but  nryimrf 
own  language,  abd<  that  a&  those"  of  ^nlity  dov^  ami  nbtias*  the 
?«%al<^  iOkttme' MitleiV  timt  sevkmsly; 

40.  Think  before  you  speak,  proaoeiie»  not  kUperfeotlyi  detl 
bring  out  your  words  too  hastily,  but  orderly  and  distinctly. 

41.  When  another  speaks,  be  attentive  yourself,  and  disturb  not 
the  audience.  If  any  hesitate  in  hie  words,  help  him  not,  nor 
prompt  him,  without  being  desired ;  interrupt  him  not,  nor  answer 
him,  till  his  speech  be  ended. 

49.  Treat  with  men  at  fit' tieoei' ibed€  business;  and  whisper 
not  in  the  company  of  others. 

40^  if&keiio  cetntyCfrisoM;  aed^  if  any  <of  tM  e6M^afay>b^ooril- 
mendedi  f^eey^aveaet'of  virtue,  commend  *iM'niiMi6t^^(dr  the 
same. 

44.  Be  not  apt  to  relate  news,  if  you  know  not' theftnilibikef4o£ 
lm*Smomwmg  of  tbinge  you  have  beavd,  name  aetr'  jxMt  iaeikof:> 
tiwmf^;    Ai  secret  discdver'  not 

»46.  0B  notr  eorioMsio  know:tbe'efikir»or  oftkersj.ineililv  ,ipK 
proach  to  those  that  speak  in  private. 
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APPBinyix,      46.  Underuke  not  what  yoa  etnnot  parferm,  bnt  be  eaiefiil  to 

^'*''''      keep  year  promiBe. 
!■»«  or  47.  When  yoo  deK?er  m  HMtter,  do  it  withool  pa»k»»  ead  wkh 

diecretion,  howerer  metn  the  penen  be  joe  do  it  to. 

48.  When  yoar  Nperiore  talk  lo  majbodj,  bearkea  nOi,  madtrnr 
•peek,  ner  hmgjk, 

49.  In  disputes,  be  not  eo  denrens  to  ofeneme,  ae  not  to  gm 
liberty  to  each  one  lo  delirer  his  opinion ;  and  aubeut  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  major  part,  e^eciaUj  if  they  are  judges  of  the  disrate. 

60.  Be  not  tedions  in  discouiee;  make  not  many  digreaakioa, 
nor  repeat  often  the  same  manner  of  diseomae. 

61.  Speak  not  efil  of  the  absent,  for  it  is  nnjost. 
BSL  Make  no  show  of  taking  great  delist  in  year  Tictnala ;  feed 

not  with  greediness ;  cut  yonr  bread  with  a  knife;  lean  noC  on  the 
table;  iiekher  find  fault  with  what  you  eat 

53.  Be  not  angry  at  table,  whate?er  happens,  and,  if  yoa  hate 
reason  to  be  so,  show  it  not;  put  on  a  cheerful  coontenance, 
especially  if  there  be  strangers,  lor  good  htunot  makea  one  dish 
of  meat  a  feast 

64.  Set  not  yourself  at  the  upper  ead  of  the  table ;  bat,  if  it  be 
your  due,  or  that  the  master  of  Uie  boose  will  have  it  so,  contend 
not,  lest  you  should .  trouble  the  company. 

65.  When  you  speak  of  God,  or  his  attributes,  let  it  be  serionsiy 
in  reyerence.  Honor  and  obey  your  natural  parents,  although  they 
be  poor. 

66.  Lst  your  recreations  be  manful,  not  sinfuL 

67.  Labor  to  keep  alire  in  your  breast  that  little  ipark  of  ce- 
lestial fire,  called  conscience. 


No.  III.  p.  378. 

GfiNBRAL  WASHINGTON'S  £XP£N8£B  WHU^  ACTINC^  A8 
COMMAND£iUllll'CHI£F  OF  THE  AMSRICAN  A&MI£8 

WMkii«-  Aceor^ng  to  his  declaration  when  he  accepted  his  commissien, 

tTlj^iiufw     General  Washington  nerer  received  any  pecaniary  oonnpensation 

oS^'^'  fi>r  his  senrices.     He  kept  exact  accounta  of  all  hk  expenditorea ; 

and,  after  the  oessatbn  of  hostilities,  he  drew  up  with  his  own 
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Imnd  a  detriM  ttatenieiit  of  these  aomwiitei  exteodiBg  to  more 
tlnn  sixty  folio  pages.    Thk  statement,  witb  the  original  Touchers, 
was  depoeited  in  the  Treasury  Department,  where  it  is  still  pre-  Waddat- 
serred.     A  fuc^mUe  of  the  wheie  paper  has  been  pnhlished ;  and  peoMt  in- 
it  aflbrds  a  meaaorable  pioof  of  the  strict  regard,  whieh  he  paid  to  oiaUoB. 
the  public  mterest  in  the  minuteet  particolan.    The  following 
ahstraet  and  remarks  are  takea  from  the  original,  dated  July  1st, 
118S,  as  exhihkad  in  his  ow0  haadwiiting,  and  expressed  in  law- 
fill  money,  or  the  old  currency  ef  Massachusetts  and  Virginia. 

Household  expenses,  exclusive  of  the  pro^ions  had  from 
the  commissaries  and  contraetors,  and  Uqoors,  &c.  from 
them  and  othem,        •  .  •  .  .  £  3387  14  4 

Expetided  for  secret  intdiigenoe,  *  .  1982 10  0 

Ebcpended  in  reconnoitring  and.  traTelling,   '      •  .     1874   8  8 

Miscellaneous  charges^  •  •  .  .  S953 10 1 

One  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  and  seyenty-four  dollars, 
extended  in  lawful  money,  according  to  the  scale  of 
depreciation,  .  .  .  •  .611414  0 


Expenditures  of  eight  years  £  lOSll  17  1 

Mrs.  Washington's  trayelling  expenses  in  coming  to  and 
returning  from  his  winter  quarters,  the  money  to  de- 
fray which  being  taken  from  his  private  purse  and 
brought  with  her  from  Virginia.        .  .  .     1064   1 0 

Expenditure   from   July  let  to  the  time  of  resigning  his 

conmiission,  .....  1930 13  8 


Total,  Virginia  currency,  £19306119 

Or  steriing,  £  14479  18  9| 

Or  dollars,  at  4«.  M.  steriing  each,       $  64,355-30 

In  addition  to  this  amount  he  charged  to  the  government  £  268, 
lawful  money,  as  the  interest  on  ;f  599  19  11,  which  was  the  baW 
ance  due  to  him  on  the  Slst  of  December,  1776,  the  amount 
having  been  supplied  from  his  private  funds  for  public  objects  dur- 
ing the  preceding  year.  On  this  item,  and  the  one  respecting 
Mrs.  Washington's  travelling  expenses,  he  made  the  following  re- 
marks at  the  foot  of  the  account. 

**  Although  I  kept  memoranda  of  these  expenditures,  I  did  not 
introduce  them  into  my  public  accounts  as  they  occurred.  The 
reason  was,  it  appeared  at  first  view  in  the  commencement  of  them 
to  have  the  complexion  of  a  private  charge.  I  had  my  doubts, 
tberefofe,  of  the  propriety  of  making  it.  But,  as  the  peculiar  c)r« 
comstances  attending  my  command,  and  the  embarrassed  situation 
of  our  public  affairs,  obliged  me  (to  the  no  small  deuimmit  of  my 

b3 
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^rmmnx^  pmnHte  inleieBt)  to^paitpoiie  th»  vbifil  meifymx  toMentplat^M 
^'^  '"^     make  myflunily  belirecii  the  close  of  one  canBpiiigii^aiid  ^  op^^* 


WMkii^      ing  of  an^thfir ;  and  as.  tbia  expanse  waai  inoidealai  thiiraio^  and 
«9ii8eqiieQt  of  my.  8elf*4emal»  I  iMvev  aa)  of<i:iglit  I  Ihiok  I  MfkH, 


IWflMB'dl 

^itol*^^  widiidtte  coDsiderationi  aK^ndged  ttie  dhaqje  aa^  joat  witb^iMpeet 
to  the  puUtc^  as  it  ia  coor^eaAaat  with  respect:  tai  myseUI; 
.  'f  And  D  oMke  it  vkk'  tfae.fess  leluetaace,-  aa'  I  fiod^  uponlfaa 
final  adjuflUBeiU  of  those  aeoeMBtt  (w<bieh:  luiv«y  aa*  will- appear^ 
beeiit  long  unsettled )».  that  I  am  a  ooosiderabie.  loaer  ;.mj  diabwaa' 
meats  falling,  a.  good  deal  short  of  mj  receipts  and  the  monejr  I 
had  upon  hand  of  my  own.  For»  besides  th^  sum  I  curled  with 
me  to  Gunbridge  in  1775,  and  which  expeeded.  the  aforementioned 
balaeoeof  <£599.  19  11, 1  received.  natteyBiafterwaiwkl  on  fmiVte 
aooouttt  in  1777  and  since,  wbiefa,  except  anall  suna  that  i  h^ 
occasion  now  and  then  to  apply  to  prifate  u^es,  were  aH  expended 
in  the  puMic  service ;  and  which;  throngh  hurry,  I  suppose,  and 
the  perplexity  of  business,  (for  I  know  not  how  else  to  account 
for  the  deficiency,)  I  have  omitted  to  charge,  whilst  every  debit 
against,  ma  is  here  credited*" 


No.  IV.  p.  413. 

RELIGIOUS  OPINIONS  AND  HABITS  OF  WASHINGTON. 

Such  persons  as  have  attentively  perused  Washington's  writings 
?twtfrf       oMiy; think  aAy.  remarks  on  this  subject  su^rfluoua.     lo  certain 
Wadungton.  qp^tef9,Ja^eftheless,  there  hwe  been  discusaiopB  tending.. to^  threw 
doubts  ovei  the  oeligious  belief  of  Washington;  whether  fin>ro  ig* 
noranoe  of  his  character  and  writings,  or  fsoaifc  cauaea  less  cred- 
itable, it  is  Qeedless   to   inquire;      As  formal    attempt  to  confute 
ins^nu^tioae' of.  this' kind,  would  be  allowing  them  a  weight,  which 
they  cannot  claim,  till  supported  by^  positiver  testimony,  or  till  it  ia 
qhAWB.  bjf  at.  least  a,ahadWefpFoef>  that  they  have  some  foondsr 
tiem  other  than,  ceaj^cture  and  inference.     Thia  haa  never  been 
dpnei  and  nothing  is  hazarded  iu  saying,  that  it  never  will  be  dona. 
A  bundced  yeais  have  elapsed  since  the  childhood  of  Washing- 
ta^i  aod  so  little  ia  knqwn  of  his>  early  life,  front  written,  materials, 
that  we  cannot  speak  with  confidence,  respecting  his. first  religious 
iaapressWna*    It  has  always  been  the  prevalent  tradition,  howeveri 
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i»  Hm  MiiglibarlMMd  of  las  birtlq>l«ee,  tiMt  keivw-  odkimdiKl  tinto  ^nmna^ 
iic€B)  tfail  could  not  fini  to  fix  in  this  mud  itfae  f>riiioiplet  of     ^^  ^* 


ikm  dratitn  neligioiiy  emI  a  sccrad  rngsafd  ibr  the  freeepls  it  ^ij^   ' 
iBBoioaites*     Thia  i^  hi  part  eonftrmed  bj  kia  maiiQacnpta,  eon^  babtta  or 
taaoing  artkdas  maA  eitracta  oopied  ^out  by  liimaelf  in  his  boyhood,  ^Vi>*'*<*^ 
arhioh  profo  that  hia  thoaghts  at  that  time  bad  a  Teligioua  tetv- 
deaiby.    One  of  theae  piecoa,  Mag  a  aeries  of  iwses  On  Ckriei-' 
mms  Dtt^y  hegina  thus; 

*'  Asdtft  me,  Muse  Avine,  to  ihig  the  mom, 
On  which  the  Sayior  ef  mankind  wu  born." 

A  boy  of  thirteen  would  scarcely  employ  himself  ia  transcribing 
pieces  of  this  description,  whose  mind  had  not  already  received 
a  decided  bias  from  the  instructions  of  pious  parents  or  teachers. 

It  should  be  observed,  aJso,  that  in  his  first  military  campaigns 
he  was  careful  to  have  religious  service  regularly  performed  in 
camp.  Even  in  the  midst  of  the  active  scenes  at  the  Great 
Meadows  this  was  the  daily  practice.  Daring  the  French  war, 
when  the  government  of  Tirglnia  neglected  to  provide  chaplains 
for  the  army,  he  remonstrated  against  such  an  impropriety,  and 
urged  his  request  till  they  were  appointed.  In  the  general  orders 
be  reproved  ^nd  forbade  the  vicious  habits  and  profane  swearing 
of  the  soldiers.  The  following  is  an  extract  from  these  orders. 
'*  Colonel  Washington  has  observed,  that  the  men  of  his  regi- 
ment are  very  profane  and  reprobate.  He  takes  this  opportunity 
to  inform  them  of  his  great  displeasure  at  such  practices,  and 
assures  them,  that,  if  they  do  not  leave  them  off,  they  shall  be 
severely  punished.  The  officers  are  desired,  if  they  hear  any 
man  swear,  or  make  use  of  an  oath  or  execration,  to  order  the 
offender  twenty-five  lashes  immediately,  without  a  court-martial. 
For  the  second  offence,  he  shall  be  more  severely  punished." 
Similar  orders  were  repeated,  when  the  occasion  required ;  and 
they  afford  a  convincing  proof  of  the  high  religious  motives  by 
which  he  was  actuated  in  his  command. 

Afler  the  French  war,  while  in  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon, 
he  took  a  lively  interest  in  church  affairs,  regularly  attending 
public  worship,  and  being  at  different  times  a  vestryman  in  two 
parishes.*     The  House  of  Burgesses,  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 


*  Tha  following  list  of  vote*  for  veftrymen  in  Fmrjiuc  Pariik^  and  Trmro 
Parifkf  if  copied  from  a  paper  in  Washington's  handwriting,  and  shows  that 
be  was  chosen  a  vestryman  in  each  of  those  parishes.  How  long  he  con- 
tinued in  that  station,  I  have  no  means  of  determining.    Tbe  place  of  woi^ 


mo 
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ArnuMux.  bcr,  paated  m  mdn  (M«)r  3M^  1774),  b  lefennda  to  the  Ml  af 

^.!li^  Ptriiameot  for  flhutting  up  the  Port  of  Booton,  thtt  "  the  lel^ 

R«iJg«M       of  Juoe  ehould  be  set  apart  as  m  daj  of  faathig,  hnaifiatiOD,  wad 

Kmi^       prajefy  defoutljr  to  imf^re   the  divine   inierpoeition  for  afeitiag 

""^^  the    heaTjr  calamitj,  which  thteatened  deetmcliaii  to  tfaek  cWil 

rights,  and  the  enls  of  civil  war."     On  the  day  appointed,  he 

writes  in  his  diary ;  "  Went  to  chorch,  and  fmied  otf  iloy,"  thus 

conforming  not  only  to  the  spirit,  bat  to  the  strict  letter  of  the 

order.    This  diary  was  kept  for  many  years  with  much  partiea- 

larity.     A   Sunday  rarely   occurs,   in   which   it   is  not  rec4vded 

that  he  went  to  church.     If  there  was  an  omission,  it  was  caused 

by  the  weather,  or  badness  of  the  roads ;  the  nearest  church,  as 

stated  in  the  note,  being  seven  miles  from  his  residence.     While 

attending  the  first  Congress,  he  adhered  to  the  same  practice. 

For  a  full  knowledge  of  his  religious  opinions  and  habits 
during  the  revolution  and  afterwards,  and  of  the  importance  be 
attached  to  the  principles  and  observances  of  religion,  the  reader 
is  referred  to  his  published  letters,  addresses,  and  other  writings.* 
After  an  attentive  perusal  of  them,  no  doubt  can  be  left  in  any 
candid  mind.  To  say  that  he  was  not  a  Christian,  or  at  least 
that  he  did  not  believe  himself  to  be  a  Christian,  would  be  to 
impeach  his  sincerity  and  honesty.  Of  all  men  in  the  world, 
Washington  was  certainly  the  last,  whom  any  one  would  charge 
with  dissimulation  or  indirectness;  and,  if  he  was  so  scrupulous 
in  avoiding  even  a  shadow  of  these  faults  in  every  known  act 
of  his  life,  however  unimportant,  is  it  likely,  is  it  credible,  that,  in 


fhip  in  Fairfiuc  Parish  was  at  Alexandria;  in  Tmro  Parish,  at  Pohick;  the 
former  ten,  the  latter  seven  miles  from  Mount  Vernon. 

"  Festry  chosen  for  Fairfax  Pariskf 

98IA  March,  1766; 
With  the  numher  of  votes  f&r  each. 


John  West      ....  310 

Charles  Alexander  909 

William  Payne       ...  304 

John  Dalton        ...  281 

Geors^  Washington  .  274 

Chartes  Broadwater     .  260 

George  Johnston    .        •        .  254 

Townsend  Dsde  .        .  252 

Richard  Sanfbrd  .  247 

WUliam  Adams  ...  244 

John  Posey     ....  222 

Daniel  French    ...  221 


Vestry  chosen  for  TVuro  Parish, 

2ld  July,  1766; 
With  the  number  of  votes  for  each, 
George  Mason  .    262 

Edward  Payne    .        .  277 

George  Washington  .  .  259 
John  Posey  ...        259 

Daniel  McCarty  ...  246 
George  William  Fairftx  .  235 
Alexander  Henderson  .    231 

William  Gardner  218 

Tomison  Ellzej  .  .  .209 
Thomas  W.  Coftr  .        189 

William  Lynton  .  .  .173 
Thomas  Ford       ...        170 


*  Nomerons  extracts  illiistnting  this  subject  are  hronght  together  in  Wask^ 
irngtan's  Writings,  VoL  XII.  pp.  4(il-405.  See  also  in  the  same  Tohune 
(p.  408)  an  interesting  letter  from  Bishop  White  to  the  Reverend  B.  C.  C 
Parker  on  the  same  subject 
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a  matter  of  the  highest  and  most  aerioas  inipofrtanoe,  he  ahookl  apfbnddc, 
pactise  through  a  long   aeries   of  years,  a  deliberate  deception      ^^^^' 
upon   his  frienda  and  th«  pnUief     It   is  neither  crediUe  nor  BeUgioai    , 

...  opinionaand 

possible.  habits  of 

I  shall  here  insert  a  letter  on  this  subject,  written  to  me  by  a  *^ 

lady  who  lived  twenty  years  in  Washiagton's  family,  and  who  was 
hie  adopted  daoghter,  and  the  granddanghter  of  Mrs.  Washington. 
The  testimony  it  affords,  and  the  hints  it  contains  respecting  the 
domestic  halwts  of  Washingtooi  are  interesting  and  valuable. 

«  Woodlawn,  26  February,  1833. 
"Sib, 

"1  received  your  fhvor  of  the  90th  instant  last  evening,  and 
hasten  to  give  you  the  information,  which  you  desire. 

*' Truro  Parish  is  the  one  in  which  Mount  Vernon,  Pohick 
Church,  and  Woodlawn  are  ntuated.  Fairfax  Parish  is  now  Alex- 
andria. Before  the  Federal  District  was  ceded  to  Congress,  Alex- 
andria was  in  Fairfax  County.  General  Washington  had  a  pew 
in  Pohick  Church,  and  one  in  Christ  Church  at  Alexandria.  He 
waa  very  instrumental  in  establishing  Pohick  Chnrch,  and  I  be- 
lieve subscribed  largely.  His  pew  was  near  the  pulpit.  I  have 
a  perfect  recollection  of  being  th«^  before  his  election  to  the 
presidency,  with  him  and  my  grandmother.  It  was  a  beautiful 
church,  and  had  a  large,  respectable,  and  wealthy  congregation, 
who  were  regular  attendants. 

t'^He  attended  the  church  at  Alexandria,  when  the  weather 
and  roads  permitted  a  ride  of  ten  miles.  In  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  he  never  omitted  attendance  at  church  in  the  morn- 
ing, unless  detained  by  indisposition.  The  afternoon  was  spent 
in  his  own  room  at  home ;  the  evening  with  his  family,  and 
without  company.  Sometimes  an  old  and  intimate  friend  called 
to  see  us  for  an  hour  or  two ;  but  visiting  and  visitors  were  pro- 
hibited for  that  day.  No  one  in  church  attended  to  the  services 
with  more  reverential  respect  My  grandmother,  who  was  emi- 
nently pious,  never  deviated  from  her  early  habits.  She  always 
knelt  The  General,  as  was  then  the  custom,  stood  during  the 
devoticmal  parts  of  the  service.  On  commanion  Sundays,  he  left 
the  church  with  me,  after  the  blessing,  and  returned  home,  and 
we  sent  the  carriage  back  for  my  grandmother. 

"  It  was  his  custom  to  retire  to  his  library  at  nine  or  ten 
o'clock,  where  he  remained  an  hour  before  he  went  to  his  cham- 
ber. He  always  rose  before  the  sun,  and  remained  in  his  library 
66  b3* 
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AVnfnxJB,  vncil  eaHcd  to  bredfifiMit.  I  newi  wifrntf^d  Us  pntftte  dwcikma^ 
^^^'  I  narer  inqmif^  about  ^em,  I  shoidd  h«f»  thought  it  the  greaft- 
Beiifiow  est  hereof  lo  doobl  hie  fiati  belief  im  C^iwleinitfu  Hie  life,  hie 
hab!i«  or  writings,  prore  that  he  was  a  Christian.  He  was  not  one  o£  tboee^ 
^^^^'*^'*^!^'^  irhoi  not  or  pragr,  *  theA  ibej  may  be  .aeea  of  Me».'  He  com- 
moned  witk  his  God  in  seeret 

**Mf  mother  resided  two>  jeen  at  Mouni  Temoo,  after  bet 
msrrnge  with  iohm  Parke  Om^^  the  only  ion  of  Mia  Waab- 
ington.  I  bare  beard  bes  say,  that  flenesst  Waafauigtoa  ahasyB 
receired  the  sacrament  with  mj  grandmother  before  the  revolution. 
When  my  aunt.  Miss  CuaUs,  died  suddenly  at  Mount  Vernon, 
before  they  could  reaJize  the  event,  he  knelt  by  her  and  prayed 
teost  fervently,  moal  aActieigiy,  ftr  her  Beeovevy.  Of  thia  I  was 
assured  by  Judge  Washinglon's  nelbery  and  ether  witBoseee.,  ^ 

'*  He  was  a  silent,  thougbtlel  muk.  H«  s^ke  little  generally  ; 
never  of  bimselC  I  never  heard  bim>  relate  a.  single  act  of  bit 
life  durmg  the  war.  I  have  oAea  seen  hia$  petfoedy  abstraeted, 
bi»  lips  moving^  but  no  sound  was  pegocplible.  I  hare  aometimea 
made  him  lae^  most  heartily  from  sgrmpatby  with  wy  joyous  and 
extravagant  ^irits.  I  was,  piobafaly,  en»  of  Ibe  last  persons  oa 
earth  to  whom  he  would  have  addressed  serious  eonversatioo, 
particularly  when  be  knew  that  I  had  the  most  perfeet  nodel  of 
female  excellence  e?er  with  me  as  my  monitress,  who  aoted  the 
part  of  a  tender  and  devoted  parent,  loving  me  as  only  a  mother 
can  love,  and  never  extenuating  or  appremg  in.  me  what  she 
disapproved  in  others.  She  never  einitted  her  private  dofotione, 
or  her  publio  dhities ;  and  (die  and  her  bu^and  wtere  so  perfecdy 
united  and  happy,  that  be  mast  havte  beao  a  Ghristian.  She  had 
no  doubts,  ne  fears  for  him.  Aftur  fevty  years,  of  devoted  afiee> 
tion  and  uninterrupted  happineasi  she  resigned  bim  without  a 
murmur  into  the  avms  of  hie  Savk»  and  bis  God,  with  the  a» 
suied  hope  of  his  eteraal  feiiei^.  Is  it  neoeasary  that  any  one 
should  certify,  *  General  Wasinngtoa  avowed  himself  to  aie  a  b» 
liever  in  Cbristianily  V  As  wefl  may  we  qaeation  bis  patriotism, 
his  beroic,  disinltrested  devotioD  to  his  country.  His  motfaos  were^ 
*Dadi^n§t  Wmb' ;  and,  'Far  Gad  and  n^  Ommtrf.' 

**  With  sentiments  of  esteeea,  I  am,  d&c" 

It  seems  proper  to  subjoin  to  this  letter  what  was  tdd  to  me 
by  Mr.  Robert  Lewis,  at  Pnedaricksborg,  in  the  year  1807.  Being 
a  nephew  of  Washington,  and  his  private  secretary  dttring  the 
first  part  of  his  presidency,  Mr.  Lewis  lived  with  him  on. 


No.  IV. 
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of  •intitnaoj, -tnd  had  tiie  Ibest  oyiyttiiaily  for^baMnrkig  hii  thrtits. 
Mr.  Lewis  sftMl  te  -had  aecideAUdly  ^wkoasMd  Jut  {MwrAto  deiro* 
tiom  m  his  library  ^h  aNnmiiig  and  ewniog ;  that  on  those  w>  KeiL  ^ 
•asioiis  he  tiad  seen  him  in  •  kseefoiff  posiure  wkh  a  Bible  open  habu*  of 
before  him,  and  that  he  believed  suoh  te  have  (beea  his  dailjr 
practice.  Bir.  Lenris  is  since  dead,  bai  he  ms  a  gentleman  es- 
teemed for  his  prinrte  iirorth  and  respeotabiliiy.  I  .relate  die  an- 
ecdote as  he  told  it  to  me,  mderslaBdiBg  at  the  (time  thai  be 
was  willing  h  shoaM  he  made  poblie  on  his  aalhoffity.  He  adi^ 
ed,  that  it  was  the  President's  custom  to  go  to  his  library  in  the 
morning  at  four  o'docfk,  and  that,  after  his  dsvotiotts,  he  usoal^ 
spent  his  time  till  breakfost  in  writing  letters. 

The  circumstance  of  his  withdrawmg  himsetf  firom  the  eoraflsnn- 
ion  sertice,  at  a  certain  period  of  his  lifo,  has  been  temarked  tm 
singular.  This  may  be  admitted,  and  mgretted,  both  on  account 
of  hb  example,  and  the  value  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  tmpertaoco 
and  practical  tendenoy^of  this  rite.  It  does  net  follow,  however, 
that  he  was  an  unbelierer,  'onloBs  the  ^same  chaige  is  proved  te 
rest  against  the  numerous  class  of  persons,  who  believe  themselves 
to  be  sincere  Chrisiians,  but  who  have  smuples  in  regard  to  the 
ordinance  of  the  communion.  Whatever  hb  motives  may  :have 
been,  it  does  not  appear  that  thdy  were  ever  exjdained.  Nor  is 
it  known,  or  to  be  presumed,  that  any  oceasicm  offered.  It  is 
probable,  that,  after  he  took  command  of  the  army,  finding  Us 
thoughts  and  attention  necessarily  engrossed  by  the  business  that 
devolved  upon  him,  in  which  frequently  little  diitinatioo  could 
be  obserfed  between  Sunday  and  other  days,  he  may  have  he- 
liered  it  impraper  poUkly  to  partake  of  an  ordinance,  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  he  entertained  of  it,  imposed  severe  ro- 
strictions  on  outward  conduct,  and  a  sacred  pledge  to  perform 
duties  impracticable  in  his  situation.  Sach  an  impression  would 
he  natural  to  a  serious  mind ;  and,  aldiongh  it  might  be  feundied 
on  erroneoos  riews  of  the  nature  of  the  ordinance,  it  weidd  not 
have  the  less  weight  with  a  man  of  a  delicate  conscienoe  iSad 
habitual  reverence  fenr  religion. 

There  is  proof,  however,  that,  on  one  occasion  at  least  daring 
the  war,  he  partook  of  the  communioa ;  but  this  was  at  a  season 
when  the  army  was  in  camp,  and  the  actirity  of  business  was  in 
some  degree  suspended.  An  anecdote  contained  in  Dr.  Hosaok's 
Life  of  De  Wiit  CfUnttm,  and  related  in  the  words  of  the  Rev- 
erend Samuel  H.  Cox,  who  commonicated  it  to  the  author,  ostab* 
lishes  this  fact. 
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AFPBNDn;       "  I  hare  the  ibllowiiig  anecdote/'  says  Dr.  Cox,  **  from  onqiies- 

^*^'^*      tionable  aathoritj.    It  has  nefer,  I  think,  been  giTen  to  the  poUic; 

Reiktoa       but  I  receifed  it  from  a  venerable  dergjman,  who  had  it  from 

hab?u  or       the  lipe  of  the  reverend  Dr.  Jones  himsell    To  all  Christians,  and 

*''^'°'*^  to  all  Americans,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable. 

*'  While  the  American  army,  under  the  command  of  Washing- 
ton lay  encamped  at  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  it  occurred  that 
the  service  of  the  communion  (then  observed  semi-annually  only) 
was  to  be  administered  in  the  Presbyterian  church  of  that  village. 
In  the  morning  of  the  previous  week,  the  General,  after  his  accus- 
tomed inspection  of  the  camp,  visited  the  house  of  the  Reverend 
Dr.  Jones,  then  pastor  of  the  church,  ^d,  after  the  usual  prelimi- 
naries, thus  accosted  him.  '  Doctor,  I  understand  that  the  Lord's 
Supper  is  to  be  celebrated  with  you  next  Sunday;  I  would  learn 
if  it  accords  with  the  canon  of  your  church  to  admit  oooununi- 
eants  of  another  denomination t '  The  Doctor  rejoined;  'Most 
certainly;  ours  is  not  the  Presbyterian  table,  General,  but  the 
Lord's  table;  and  we  hence  give  the  Lord's  invitation  to  all  his 
followers,  of  whatever  name.'  The  General  replied,  <  I  am  glad 
of  it ;  that  is  as  it  ought  to  be ;  but,  as  I  was  not  quite  sure  of 
the  fact,  I  thought  I  would  ascertain  it  from  yourself,  as  I  pn>- 
pose  to  join  with  you  on  that  occasion.  Though  a  member  of 
the  Church  of  England,  I  have  no  exclusive  partialities.'  The 
Doctor  reassured  him  of  a  cordial  welcome,  and  the  General  was 
found  seated  with  the  communicants  the  next  Sabbath." 

The  situation  in  which  Washington  stood,  while  Preadeot  of 
the  United  States,  made  it  necessary  that  he  should  use  much 
circumspection  in  whatever  came  from  him  touching  theological 
subjects.  He  received  addresses  from  many  Christian  congr^^ 
tions  or  societies,  including  nearly  every  denomination  in  the 
country,  complimentary  to  his  character,  and  expressing  gratitnde 
for  his  long  and  eminent  public  services.  In  his  replies,  it  would 
have  been  equally  discourteous  and  impolitic  to  employ  language 
indicating  a  decided  preference  for  the  peculiar  tenets  or  forms 
of  any  particular  church.  He  took  a  wiser  course }  the  only  one, 
indeed,  which  with  propriety  could  be  taken.  He  approved  the 
general  objects,  and  commended  the  zeal,  of  all  the  religious  con- 
gregations or  societies  by  which  he  was  addressed,  spoke  of  their 
beneficial  effects  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  mankind,  declared 
his  cordial  wishes  for  their  success,  and  often  concluded  with  his 
prayers  for  the  friture  hairiness  of  the  individuab  bekmging  to 
them,  both  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.     All  the  answers 
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of  this  kind  breathe  a  Christian  i^it,  and  thej  may  justlj  be  AVPUfDiz, 
regarded  as  implying  the  author's  acknowledgment  of  the  trath     ^^'  '^' 
and  authority  of  the  Christian  religion.  ReUttoot 

After  a  long  and  minute  examination  of  the  writings  of  Wash-  b^^it*  or 
ington,  public  and  private,  b  print  and  in  manuscript,  I  can  affirm, 
that  I  have  never  seen  a  single  hint,  or  expression,  from  which 
it  could  be  inferred,  that  he  had  any  doubt  of  the  Christian  rev- 
elation, or  that  he  thought  with  indifference  or  unconcern  of  that 
subject.  On  the  contrary,  whenever  he  approaches  it,  and  indeed 
whenever  he  alludes  in  any  manner  to  religion,  it  is  done  with 
seriousness  and  reverence. 

The  foregoing  observations  have  been  made,  not  by  way  of 
argument,  but  merely  as  a  statement  of  facts;  for  I  must  end,  as 
I  began,  by  sayings  that  I  conceive  any  attempt  at  argument  in 
80  i^ain  a  case  would  be  misapplied.  If  a  man,  who  spoke,  wrote, 
and  acted  as  a  Chrbtian  through  a  long  life,  who  gave  numerous 
proofs  of  his  believing  himself  to  be  such,  and  who  was  never 
known  to  say,  write,  or  do  a  thing  contrary  to  his  professions, 
if  such  a  man  is  not  to  be  ranked  among  the  believers  of  Chris- 
tianity, it  would  be  impossible  to  establish  the  point  by  any  train 
of  reasoning.  How  far  he  examined  the  grounds  of  his  fiuth  is 
uncertain,  but  probably  as  far  as  the  large  portion  of  Christians, 
who  do  not  make  theology  a  special  study ;  and  we  have  a  right 
to  presume,  that  a  mind  like  his  would  not  recei?e  an  opinion 
without  a  satisfactory  reason.  He  was  educated  in  the  Episcopal 
Church,  to  which  he  always  adhered ;  and  my  conviction  is,  that 
he  believed  in  the  fundam^ital  doctrines  of  Christianity  as  usu- 
ally taught  in  that  Church,  according  to  his  understanding  of 
them ;  but  without  a  particle  of  intolerance,  or  disreq>ect  for 
the  faith  and  modes  of  worsh^  adopted  by  Christians  of  other 
denominations. 


No.  V.  p/475. 
WASHINGTON'S  FA&EWELL  ADDRESS. 

The  curiosity,  which  has  been  expressed  respecting  the  author-  parew^ 
ship  of  the  Farbwbll  Address,^  would  seem  to  require  some  no- 
tice of  the  subject  in  this  work ;  although  the  question,  as  to  the 
maimer  in  which  that  address  originated,  is  one  of  small  mom«it, 
smoe  its  real  importance  consists  in  its  being  known  to  contain 
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the  feniimmils  of  Washingtoii,  utterad  on  a  mAmm  oooasiooi,  aad 

^^  ^' detifned  for  tlie  benefit  of  his  coimtrymeiL     Whetlier  ei^eiy  idea 

embodied  in  it  arose  q>ontaneoiuly  from  bis  own  mind,  or  whether 
every  word  was  first  traced  by  bis  pen,  or  whether  he  acted  as 
every  wise  man  would  naturally  act  under  the  same  circom- 
stanoes,  and  jong^it  oouasel  fit>m  other  sources  claiming  respect 
and  confidence,  or  in  what  degsee  he  pursued  either  or  all  of 
these  .methods,  are  points  so  unimportant^  compared  with  the  ob- 
ject and  matter  of  the  whole,  as  to  be  scarcely  worth  considering. 
Nor  is  it  intended  here  ito  do  any  thing  more  than  to  state  a  fisw 
facts,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his  own  inlerenoes. 

When  Washington  acoepted  the  Premdency^  to  which  he  had 
been  called  by  the  imanimous  voice  of  the  people,  it  was  aot  his 
intention  to  regain  in  the  offioe  moie  ttfaaa  one  term.  Towards 
the  close  of  that  term,  he  wvote  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Mr. 
Madison,  whom  be  bad  been  in  the  habit  of  frequently  oonaulting, 
and  of  whose  ability,  integrity,  and  practical  wiadoin,  he  enter- 
tained the  highest  opinion.  In  this  letter  he  ateted  briefiy,  but 
My,  some  of  the  particulars,  which  he  supposed  should  be  in- 
troduced into  a  valedictory  address,  which  it  might  be  proper  for 
him  to  publish  on  retiring  from  office.  In  cooapliance  with  this 
request,  Mr.  Madison  sketched  a  draft,  embodying  the  prino^Ml 
parts  of  Washington's  letter,  and  suggesting  a  few  additions. 

But  the  state  of  public  afiairs,  and  the  loud  call  of  bis  feUow* 
citizens  from  every  part  of  the  Union,  prevailed  on  Washington 
to  yield  to  a  second  choice,  and  remain  in  the  presidency  another 
term  of  lour  years.  Hence  no  use  was  made  of  this  draft  He 
firmly  resolved,  however,  in  any  event,  to  retire  from  public  life 
at  the  end  of  this  second  period ;  and,  as  the  time  approached, 
he  began  to  levohne  in  his  miad  an  address  to  the  people,  which 
should  communicate  bis  determination,  and  convey  to  them  such 
sentiments  or  advice,  as  the  occasion  might  properly  call  forth,  or 
as  his  long  experience  and  services  authorized  him  to  give.  There 
is  proof,  that  the  subject  occupied  his  thoughte  nearly  a  year  be- 
fore bis  term  of  office  expired.  In  the  mean  time,  the  ^irit  of 
party,  that  bane  of  the  private  alfeotions  as  well  as  of  public  coo- 
cord,  caused  him  to  be  estranged  personally  and  politically  in 
some  degree  from  Mr.  Madison,  and  to  seek  other  counsellors. 

Among  these,  none  possessed  a  higher  place  in  his  confidence 
than  Hamilton ;  of  the  talents,  patriotism,  honor,  and  honesty  of 
none  had  he  a  more  thorough  convictkMi,  and  for  none  a  more 
profound  respect     A  cokiesa]  pillar  of  his  administration,  Hunil- 
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ton<  bad  stood  by  bim  in  ««ery  boor  of  ttrial,  equally  finn  wad  trae  A^FiffDOi, 
in  bia  firiendsbip,  and  powerful  in  hia  aupport    To  whoi^  coukl      ^"'^' 
Washington  more  stMy  apply  for  the  fruits  of  a:  wise  and  disoi^  Farawcu 
plioed  mind!    FEom  wbom  could,  he  hepe*  for  better  ooansd,  or 
a  more  sacred  regard  to  so  confidenlial  a  teust? 

The  ibUowiag  note  from  Uamiiton  to-  Waahinglon  wa^  pcobo* 
bly  the  first  written  coannunication  that  pasted  between  them  oa 
this  subjfBCt. 

''N€W  York,  May  KM,  ITMw— Sir;  When,  laal  in^  Pbiladel- 
phia,  you  mentioned  to  me  your  wish,  that  I  should  r&^ress  a 
certain  paper,  which  you  had  prepared.  As  it  is  important,  that 
a  thing  of  this  kind  should  be  done  with  great  oare,  and  much 
at  leisure,  touched  and  retouched^  I  submit  a  wiih^  that,  as  soon 
as  you  have  given  it  the  hedy  you  mean  it  to  have,  it  may  be  sent 
to  me." 

Thia  note  b  dated  more  than  four  aentha  before  the  Fmikwbu. 
ApDRBsa  was  published,  and  it  appeara  thai  a  draft  o£  aome  aert 
had  already  been  "prepared"  by  Washington.  It  also  appeara^ 
that  Hamilton  had  been  invited,  and  waa  well  dispeaed,  to  lend 
his  aasiatance  in  giving  it  completeness  and  finish. 

What  were  the  contents  of  the  draft  here  alluded  to,  or  whether 
it  waa  the  one  afterwarda  sent  to  Hamilton,  there  are  now  no 
means  of  ascertaining.  It  is  certain,  howefer,  that  it  waa  Wash* 
ington^a  original  idea  to  embody  in  the  addreaa  the  aiibatance  and 
the  form  of  Mr.  Madiaon'a  draft,  and  to  make  such  additiena  aa 
eventa  and  the  change  of  circumstances  seemed  to  requke.  A 
paper  of  thia  description  haa  been  preserTed,  in  which  b  first 
inaerted  Mt.  Madiaon'a  draft,  and  then  a  seriea  of  memoranda,  or 
looae  hinta»  OTidently  deaigned  to  be  wrought  inco  the  addreaa.* 

Whether  theae  hinta  conatilulo  the  paper  firat  aent  to  Hamilton, 
or  to  what  extent  they  were  preyiously  enlarged  and  arranged, 
cannot  now  be  told.  It  may  be  remarked,  howefer,  that  they  in- 
clude nearly  all  the  elemmis  of  the  principal  points  of  the  address, 
as  it  was  finally  published.  After  the  draft  had  been  transmitted  to 
Hamilton,  he  discouraged  tiie  idea  of  incorporating  Mr.  Madison's 
draft,  in  its  distinct  form,  on  account  of  the  apparent  incongruity 
of  the  thing,  and  beoauae  he  thought  tomo:  of  ita  aentimenta  not 
aukked  to  the  objects  proposed  in  thia  laat  address.  He  accord- 
ingly sketched  two  pians,  or  drafts,  one  on  the  basia  of  an  incoi!- 

*  This  ptper,  and  alio  Wmshingtoii*i  letter  to  Mr.  Hmdisoa,  and  Mn 
Madison**  draft,  may  be  aeen  in  muMiMgt»n.'s  Wntmgt,  VoL  XIL  pp.  387, 39L 
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APPENDIX,  poraUon,  the  other  on  that  of  an  original  form,  subcnittuig  it  to , 
^^  ^'      the  judgment  of  Washington  to  deeide  which  was  the  preferaUe 

Fara««u  method.  He  chose  the  latter.  Seferal  letters  passed  between 
them.  Suggestions  were  made  on  both  sides,  some  of  which  were 
approfed  and  adopted,  others  disapproved  and  rejected.  The 
drafts  were  sent  back  and  forth  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The 
work  was  nearly  four  months  in  hand ;  and  was  executed  with  a 
deliberation  and  solicitude,  which  prove  the  deep  sense,  that  each 
entertained  of  its  importance,  and  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it  to  the  country. 

Mr.  Jay's  testimony  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  this  place,  as 
he  was  likewise  a  party  concerned. 

''  Some  time  before  the  address  appeared,"  he  says,  "  Colonel 
Hamilton  informed  me,  that  he  had  received  a  letter  from  Presi- 
dent Washington,  and  with  it  the  draft  of  a  Farewell  Address, 
which  the  President  had  prepared,  and  on  which  he  requested 
oar  opinion.  He  then  proposed  that  we  should  fix  on  a  day  for 
an  interview  at  my  house  on  the  subject  A  day  was  accordingly 
appointed,  and  on  that  day  Colonel  Hamilton  attended.  He  ob- 
served to  me  in  words  to  this  effect;  that,  after  having  read  and 
examined  the  draft,  it  ai^ared  to  him  to  be  susceptible  of  im- 
provement; that  he  thought  the  easiest  and  best  way  was  to 
leave  the  draft  untouched,  and  in  its  fair  state,  and  to  write  the 
whole  over  with  such  amendments,  alterations,  and  corrections  as 
he  thought  were  advisable ;  and  that  he  had  done  so.  He  th^i 
proposed  to  read  it  and  to  make  it  the  subject  of  our  considera- 
tion. This  being  agreed  to,  he  read  it,  and  we  proceeded  de- 
liberately to  discuss  and  consider  it,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
until  the  whcAe  met  with  our  mutual  approbation.  Some  amend- 
ments were  made  during  the  interview,  but  none  of  much  im- 
portance. 

"  Although  this  business  had  not  been  hastily  despatched,  yet, 
aware  of  the  consequence  of  such  a  paper,  I  suggested  the  giving 
it  a  ftirther  critical  examination;  but  he  declined  it,  saying  he 
was  pressed  for  time,  and  was  anxious  to  return  the  draft  to  the 
President  without  delay. 

'*  It  afterwards  occurred  to  me,  that  a  certain  proposition  was 
expressed  in  terms  too  general  and  unqualified ;  and  I  hinted  it 
in  a  letter  to  the  President.  As  the  business  took  the  course 
above  mentk>ned,  a  recurrence  to  the  draft  was  unnecessary,  and 
it  was  not  read.  There  was  this  advantage  in  the  course  pur- 
sued: the  President's  draft  remained  (as  delicacy  required)  fair 
and  not  obscured  by  interlineations.     By  comparing  it  with  the 
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.paper  sent  with  it,  he  would  immediately  obaenre  the  particolar  appendix, 
emendations  and  corrections  that  were  proposed,  and  would  find      ^q-^- 
them  standing  in  their  intended  places.     Hence  he  was  enabled  Farewdi 
to  reriew,  and  to  decide  on  the  whole  matter,  with  much  greater 
clearness  and  facility,  than  if  he  had  receifed  them  in  separate 
and  detached  notes,  and  with  detailed  references  to  the  pages 
and  lines,  where  they  were  advised  to  be  introduced."* 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  Mr.  Jay  does  not  profess  to  have 
seen  Washington's  first  draft,  and  of  course  he  could  not  know 
what  alterations  and  amendments  had  been  made  by  Hamilton 
in  transcribing  it  He  evidently  received  the  impression,  how- 
e?er,  that  the  transcript  was,  in  its  matter,  essentially  the  same 
as  the  original. 

The  copy,  firom  which  the  final  draft  was  printed,  is  now  in 
existence.  It  was  given  by  Washington  himself  to  Mr.  Claypoole, 
the  printer.  This  manuscript^  by  the  permission  of  Mr.  Claypoole, 
I  have  examined,  and  it  is  wholly  in  the  handwriting  of  Wash- 
ington. It  bears  all  the  marks  of  a  most  rigid  and  laborious 
revision.  It  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Claypoole.  "  The  manu- 
script copy  consists  of  thirty-two  pages  of  quarto  letter-paper,  sew- 
ed together  as  a  book,  and  with  many  alterations;  as  in  some 
places  whole  paragraphs  are  erased,  and  others  substituted ;  in 
others,  many  lines  struck  out;  in  others,  sentences  and  words 
erased,  and  others  interlined  in  their  stead.  The  tenth,  eleventh, 
and  sixteenth  pages  are  almost  entirely  expunged,  saving  only  a 
few  lines ;  and  one  half  of  the  thirty-first  page  is  also  effaced."  t 

The  above  statement  I  believe  to  include  all  that  is  known 
with*  certainty  on  this  subject  It  proves  that  an  original  draft 
was  sent  by  Washington  to  Hamilton ;  that  the  latter  bestowed 
great  pains  in  correcting  and  improving  it ;  that,  during  this  pro- 
cess, several  communications  passed  between  them ;  and  that  the 
final  draft  was  printed  fit>m  a  copy,  containing  numerous  altera- 
tions in  the  matter  and  style,  which  were  unquestionably  made  by 
Washington.  The  precise  paragraphs,  words,  or  thoughts,  which 
originated  with  either,  cannot  now  be  known.  If  a  draft  could 
be  found  in  the  handwriting  of  Hamilton,  nearly  resembling  the 
printed  address,  it  would  go  but  a  short  way  in  solving  this  ques- 
tion.    Papers  may  or  may  not  have  been  destroyed.    It  is  im- 

*  Letter  to  Riehard  Peten,  published  in  the  Memoirs  of  CJU  BUtorieal  So- 
cutii  of  PmrngyLfmiiia^  VoL  I.  p.  249. 
t  M9mmr$  tf  CJU  Historical  Soeieijf  of  PmmsybKmia,  VoL  I.  p.  957. 
67  c3 
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APPENDIX,  possible  to  prove  either  the  one  or  the  other;  and  till  this  cao 
^°-^'      be  done,  it  is  equally  impoiiible  to  decide  what  part  was  coo-* 
FaMweO       tribated  bj  each  of  the  writers.    In  a  case  of  so  confidential  a 
^  nature,  and  in  which  his  honor  was  so  mnch  concerned,  it  may 

be  supposed  that  Hamilton  would  not  prei^r? e  every  communica- 
tion he  receiTcd.  It  could  only  be,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  eoo- 
Tersation  between  Washington  and  Hamilton  before  the  first  draft 
was  sent  to  the  latter,  and  by  comparing  all  the  papers  that  ever 
existed  on  the  subject,  that  a  positive  condnaioii  could  jufltly  or 
safely  be  drawn. 

My  opinion  is,  that  the  Address,  in  the  shq>e  it  now  bears,  is 
'  much  indebted  for  its  language  and  style  to  the  careful  revision 
and  skilful  pen  of  Hamilton  ;  that  he  suggested  some  of  the  topics 
and  amplified  others;  and  that  he  undertook  this  task  not  more 
as  an  act  of  friendship,  than  firom  a  sincere  desire,  that  a  paper 
of  this  kind  should  go  before  the  public  in  a  fimn,  which  wouki 
give  it  great  and  lasting  utility.  But  I  do  not  think  that  his  aid, 
however  valuable,  was  such  as  to  detract  from  the  substantial 
merit  of  Washington,  or  to  divest  him  of  a  iair  claim  to  the  au- 
thorship of  the  address. 

If  we  chose  to  pursue  the  inquiry,  and  accumulate  probabilities, 
the  result  would  not  be  more  satisfactory.  Every  one,  who  shall 
peruse  the  volumes  of  Washington's  writings,  wiU  be  satii^ed  that 
there  is  not  an  idea  or  sentiment  in  the  Fakcwbll  AnDmsss,  which 
may  not  be  found,  more  or  less  extended,  in  different  parts  of  them ; 
nor,  after  such  a  perusal,  can  any  one  doubt  his  ability  to  com- 
pose such  a  paper.  As  a  mere  literary  performance,  though  ex- 
cellent, it  is  neither  extrsOTdinary,  nor  in  any  degree  superior  to 
many  others  known  to  be  written  by  each  of  the  parties.  It 
would  add  little  to  the  great  reputation  of  Washington,  cs  of 
Hamilton,  if  the  one  or  the  other  could  be  proved  to  be  its  sole 
and  unaided  author.  It  derives  its  value,  and  is  destined  to  im- 
mortality, chiefly  firom  the  circumstance  of  its  containing  wise, 
pure,  and  noble  sentiments,  sancticNied  by  the  name  of  Washing- 
ton at  the  moment  when  be  was  retiring  fi^m  a  long  public 
career,  in  which  he  had  been  devoted  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try with  a  disinterestedness,  sel^eacrifioe,  perseverance,  and  suc- 
cess, comitaanding  the  admiration  and  applause  of  mankind. 
Take  away  this  name  and  this  circumstance,  and  its  poweHul 
charm  would  be  broken ;  it  would  be  called  able  and  good,  an 
honorable  testimony  of  the  ability  and  patriotism  of  the  writer, 
without  exciting  eager  curiosity  as  to  its  origin,  or  the  precise 
manner  in  which  it  was  produced. 
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No.  YI.    p.  468. 
LAST  ILLNESS  AND  DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON.* 

Mmmi    Vemom,  Saturday,  December  lith,  1799.  — This  day  appendix; 
being  marked  by  an  e?ent,  which  will  be  memorable  in  the  his-      ^**'^'' 
tory  of  America,  and  perhaps  of  the  world,  I  shall  give  a  particular  Lmi  iiidcm 
statement  of  it,  to  which  I  was  an  eyewitness.  Wad^tagtoa. 

On  Thursday,  December  12th,  the  General  rode  out  to  his  farms 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  did  not  return  home  till  past  three.  Soon 
after  he  went  out,  the  weather  became  very  bad,  rain,  hail,  snow 
falling  alternately,  with  a  coM  wind.  When  he  came  in,  I  carried 
some  letters  to  him  to  firank,  intending  to  send  them  to  the  post- 
office  in  the  evening.  He  franked  the  letters,  but  said  the  weather 
was  too  bad  to  send  a  servant  to  the  office  that  evening.  I  ob- 
served to  him,  that  I  was  afraid  he  had  got  wet.  He  said.  No,  his 
great-coat  had  kppt  him  dry.  But  his  neck  appeared  to  be  wet, 
and  the  snow  was  hanging  upon  his  hair.  He  came  to  dinner 
(which  had  been  waiting  for  him)  without  changing  his  dress.  In 
the  evening  he  appeared  as  well  as  usual. 

A  heavy  fall  of  snow  took  place  on  Friday,  which  prevented  the 
General  from  riding  out  as  usual.  He  had  taken  cold,  undoubt- 
edly from  being  so  much  exposed  the  day  before,  and  complained 
of  a  sore  throat  He,  however,  went  out  in  the  afternoon  into  the 
ground  between  the  house  and  the  river  to  mark  some  trees,  which 
were  to  be  cut  down  in  the 'improvement  of  that  spot.  He  had  a 
iioarseness,  which  increased  in  the  evening ;  but  he  made  light  of  it. 

In  the  evening  the  papers  were  brought  from  the  post-office, 
and  he  sat  in  the  parlor  with  Mrs.  Washington  and  myself  read- 
ing thero,  till  about  nine  o'clock,  when  Mrs.  Washington  went  up 
into  Mrs.  Lewb's  room,  who  was  confined,  and  left  the  General 
and  myself  reading  the  papers.  He  was  very  cheerful,  and  when 
he  met  with  any  thing  interesting  or  entertaining,  he  read  it  aloud 
as  well  as  his  hoarseness  would  permit  He  requested  me  to  read 
to  him  the  Debates  of  the  Virginia  Assembly,  on  the  election  of  a 

*  Blr.  Tobias  Leir,  a  gentleman  of  education  and  talents,  resided  sereial 
years  with  Washington,  first  as  his  secretary,  and  afterwards  as  superintend- 
ent of  his  private  affairs.  He  was  present  during  Washington's  last  illness, 
and  wrote  down  a  narrative  of  the  occurrences  immediately  after  his  death. 
The  narrative  is  here  printed  as  transcribed  from  Mr.  Lear*s  original  mano- 
sdnpt 
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APPENDIX,  Senitor  and  Goreroor ;  and,  on  bearing  Mr.  Madiaon'a  obaenratkMif 

^^^^      respecting  Mr.  Monroe,  he   appeared  mach  affected,  and  spoke 

ifj« jjjjjj"     with  some  degree  of  asperity  on  the  sabject,  which  I  endeavored 

WMhinftob  to  moderate,  as  I  always  did  on  sach  occasioni.    On  his  retiring, 

I  observed  to  him,  that  he  had  better  take  something  to  remove 

his  cold.     He  answered,  "  No,  you  know  I  never  take  any  thing 

for  a  cold.     Let  it  go  as  it  came." 

Between  two  and  three  o'clock,  on  Saturday  morning,  he  awoke 
Mrs.  Washington,  and  told  her  that  he  was  very  unwell,  and  had  had 
an  ague.  She  observed,  that  he  could  scarcely  speak,  and  breath- 
ed with  difficuhy,  and  would  have  got  up  to  call  a  servant.  But  be 
would  not  permit  her,  lest  she  should  take  a  cold.  As  soon  as  the 
day  appeared,  the  woman  (Caroline)  went  into  the  room  to  make 
a  fire,  and  Mrs.  Washington  sent  her  immediately  to  call  me.  I 
got  up,  put  on  my  clothes  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  went  to  hk 
chamber.  Mrs.  Washington  was  then  up,  and  related  to  me  his 
being  ill  as  before  stated.  I  found  the  General  breathing  with 
difficuhy,  and  hardly  Me  to  utter  a  word  intelligibly.  He  desired 
Mr.  Rawlins  (one  of  the  overseers)  might  be  sent  for  to  bleed  him 
before  the  doctor  could  arrive.  I  de^tched  a  servant  instantly 
for  Rawlins,  and  another  for  Dr.  Craik,  and  returned  again  to  the 
General's  chamber,  where  I  found  him  in  the  same  situation  as 
I  had  left  him. 

A  mixture  of  molasses,  vinegar,  and  butter  was  prepared  to  try 
its  effects  in  the  throat ;  but  he  could  not  swallow  a  drop.  When- 
ever he  attempted  it,  he  appeared  to  be  distressed,  convulsed,  and 
almost  suffocated.  Rawlins  came  in  soon  after  sunrise,  and  pre- 
pared to  bleed  him.  When  the  arm  was  ready,  the  General,  observ- 
ing that  Rawlins  appeared  to  be  agitated,  said,  as  well  as  he  could 
speak,  '*  Don*t  be  afraid."  And  when  the  incision  was  made,  he 
observed,  **  The  orifice  is  not  large  enough."  However,  the  blood 
ran  pretty  freely.  Mrs.  Washington,  not  knowing  whether  bleed- 
ing was  proper  or  not  in  the  General's  situation,  begged  that  much 
might  not  be  taken  firom  him,  lest  it  should  be  injurious,  and  desired 
me  to  stop  it ;  but,  when  I  was  about  to  untie  the  string,  the  Gen- 
eral put  up  his  hand  to  prevent  it,  and,  as  soon  as  he  could  speak, 
he  said,  *'  More,  more."  Mrs.  Washington  being  still  very  uneasy, 
lest  too  much  blood  should  be  taken,  it  was  stopped  after  taking 
about  half  a  pint.  Finding  that  no  relief  was  obtained  ftom  bleed- 
ing, and  that  nothing  would  go  down  the  throat,  I  proposed  bathing 
it  externally  with  sal  volatile^  which  was  done,  and  in  the  opera* 
tioo,  which  was  with  the  hand,  and  in  the  gentlest  manner,  be 
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olwenred,  <<  It  is  very  iMNre.'^    A  piece  of  flannel  dipped  in  sal  APPiffvix, 
9olaHk  was  put  around  his  neck,  and  his  feet  bathed   in  warm      Vo.vi. 
water,  but  without  aiTordinir  any  relief  Lmi  ihmm 

anil  tthatli  t^ 

In  the  mean  time,  before  Dr.  Craik  arrived,  Mrs.  Washington  WMUngtM. 
desired  me  to  send  for  Dr.  Brown  of  Port  Tobacco,  whom  Dr. 
Craik  had  recommended  to  be  called,  if  any  case  should  ever 
occur,  that  was  seriously  alarming.  I  despatched  a  messenger  im- 
mediately for  Dr.  Brown  between  eight  and  nine  o'clock.  Dr.  Craik 
oame  in  soon  after,  and,  upon  examining  the  General,  he  put  a  blister 
of  cantharides  on  the  throat,  took  some  more  blood  from  him,  and 
had  a  gargle  of  vinegar  and  sage  tea  prepared ;  and  ordm'ed  some 
vinegar  and  hot  water  for  him  to  inhale  the  steam  of  it,  which  he 
did  ;  but  in  attempting  to  use  the  gargle  he  was  almost  suffocated. 
When  the  gargle  came  from  the  throat,  some  phlegm  followed,  and 
he  attempted  to  cough,  which  the  doctor  encouraged  him  to  do  as 
much  as  possible;  but  he  could  only  attempt  it.  About  eleven 
o'clock.  Dr.  Craik  requested  that  Dr.  Dick  might  be  sent  for,  as 
he  feared  Dr.  Brown  would  not  come  in  time.  A  messenger  was 
accordingly  despatched  for  him.  About  this  time  the  General  was 
bled  again.  No  effect,  however,  was  produced  by  it,  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  same  state,  unable  to  swallow  any  thing. 

Dr.  Dick  came  about  three  o'clock,  and  Dr.  Brown  arrived  soon 
after.  Upon  Dr.  Dick's  seeing  the  General,  and  consulting  a  few 
minutes  with  Dr.  Craik,  he  was  bled  again.  The  blood  came 
very  slow,  was  thick,  and  did  not  produce  any  symptoms  of  faint- 
ing. Dr.  Brown  came  into  the  chamber  soon  after,  and  upon 
feeling  the  General's  pulse,  the  physicians  went  out  together.  Dr. 
Craik  returned  soon  after.  The  General  could  now  swalk>w  a 
little.  Calomel  and  tartar  emetic  were  administered,  but  without 
any  effect. 

About  half  past  four  o'clock  he  desired  me  to  call  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington to  his  bedside,  when  he  requested  her  to  go  down  into  his 
room,  and  take  from  his  desk  two  wills,  which  she  would  find 
there,  and  bring  them  to  him,  which  she  did.  Upon  looking  at 
them  he  gave  her  one,  which  he  observed  was  useless,  as  being 
superseded  by  the  other,  and  desired  her  to  bum  it,  which  she 
did,  and  took  the  other  and  put  it  into  her  closet. 

After  this  was  done,  I  returned  to  his  bedside  and  took  his 
hand.  He  said  to  me ;  "I  find  I  am  going.  My  breath  cannot 
last  long.  I  believed  from  the  first,  that  the  disorder  would  prove 
fatal.  Do  you  arrange  and  record  all  my  late  military  letters  and 
papers.     Arrange  my  accounts  and  settle  my  books,  as  you  know 
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APFiNDiz,  Bore  aboat  them  than  any  one  else,  and  let  Mr.  RawUns  finidi 

>^p-^      recording  my  other  letters,  which  be  has  begun."    I  uAd  him  this 

lmc  niMM    should  be  done.     He  then  asked,  if  I  recollected  any  thing  which 

WMUifcoiL  k  was  essential  for  him  to  do,  as  he  had  but  a  very  short  time  to 

continue  with  us.    I  told  him,  that  I  could  reorflect  nothing,  but 

that  I  hoped  he  was  not  so  near  his  end.     I^  obemred,  smiling, 

that  he  certainly  was,  and  that,  as  it  was  the  debt  which  we  mnet 

all  pay,  he  looked  to  the  erent  with  perfect  resignation. 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  appeared  to  be  in  great  pain 
and  distress,  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing,  and  frequently  changed 
bb  posture  in  the  bed.  On  these  occasions  I  lay  upon  the  bed 
and  endeavored  to  raise  him,  and  turn  him  with  as  much  ease  as 
possible.  He  appeared  penetrated  with  gratitude  for  my  attentions, 
and  often  said,  *<  I  am  afraid  I  shall  fetigue  you  too  much "  ;  and 
upon  my  assuring  him,  that  I  could  feel  nothing  but  a  wish  to  give 
him  ease,  be  replied,  «  Well,  it  is  a  debt  we  must  pay  to  each 
other,  and  I  hope,  when  you  want  aid  of  this  kind,  you  will  find  it" 

He  asked  when  Mr.  Lewis  and  Washington  Custis  would  return. 
(They  were  then  in  New  Kent.)  I  told  him  about  the  20th  of 
the  month. 

About  fi?e  o'clock  Dr.  Craik  came  again  into  the  room,  and, 
upon  going  to  the  bedside  the  General  said  to  him ;  **  Doctor,  I 
die  hard,  but  I  am  not  afiraid  to  go.  I  believed,  from  my  first 
attack,  that  I  should  not  survive  it  My  breath  cannot  last  long." 
The  Doctor  pressed  his  hand,  but  could  not  utter  a  word.  He 
retired  from  the  bedside,  and  sat  by  the  fire  absorbed  in  grief. 

Between  five  and  six  o'clock  Dr.  Dick  and  Dr.  firown  came 
into  the  room,  and  with  Dr.  Craik  went  to  the  bed,  when  Dr.  Craik 
asked  h'mi  if  he  could  sit  up  in  the  bed.  He  held  out  his  hand, 
and  I  raised  him  up.  He  then  said  to  the  physicians;  "I  feel 
myself  going ;  I  thank  you  for  your  attentions ;  but  I  pray  you  to 
take  no  more  trouble  about  me.  Let  me  go  off  quietly.  I  cannot 
last  long."  They  feund  that  all  which  had  been  done  was  without 
effect.  He  lay  down  again,  and  all  retired  except  Dr.  Craik. 
He  continued  in  the  same  situation,  uneasy  and  restless,  but  with- 
out complaining ;  firequently  asking  what  hour  it  was.  When  I 
helped  him  to  move  at  this  time,  he  did  not  ^ak,  but  looked  at 
me  with  strong  expressions  of  gratitude. 

About  eight  o'clock  the  physicians  came  again  into  the  room, 
and  applied  blisters  and  cataplasms  of  wheat  bran  to  his  legs  and 
feet,  after  which  they  went  out,  except  Dr.  Craik,  without  a  ray  of 
hope.     I  went  out  about  this  time,  and  wrote  a  line  to  Mr.  Law  and 
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Mr.  Peter,  reqoeflling  thaa  to  come  with  their  wifet  (Mrs.  Wtsfa-  kmnwtM, 
ingtoD's  grinddaughtere)  u  eoon  as  possible  to  Moant  YemoD.        J^^ 

Aboot  ten  o'clock  Ivb  made  sereral  attempts  to  speak  to  me  lmc  iomm 
before  be  coold  eflbct  it    At  length  he  said ;  '<  I  am  just  gmng.  WMUngtM. 
Have  me  decently  baried  ;  and  do  not  tet  mj  bodj  be  pat  into  tin 
Tault  in  less  than  three  days  after  I  am  dead.''    I  bomd  assent, 
lor  I  coold  not  speak.     He  then  looked  at  me  again  and  said ; 
''Doyoaonderstandmer  I  replied, '<  Yes."  « 'T  is  weli,"  said  he. 

About  ten  minutes  before  he  expired  (which  was  between  ten 
and  eleren  o'clock),  his  breathing  became  easier.  He  lay  quietly ; 
he  withdrew  his  hand  from  mine,  and  felt  hb  own  pube.  I  saw  his 
countenance  change.  I  spoke  to  Dr.  Craik,  who  sat  by  the  fire. 
He  oame  to  the  bedside.  The  General's  hand  feU  from  his  wrist 
I  took  it  in  mine,  and  pressed  it  to  my  bosom.  Dr.  Craik  put  his 
hands  orer  his  eyes,  and  he  expired  without  a  struggle  or  a  sigk. 

While  we  were  fixed  in  silent  grief,  Mrs.  Washington,  wko  was 
sitting  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  asked  with  a  firm  and  collected 
voice ;  "  Is  he  gone  1 "  I  could  not  speak,  but  held  up  my  hand 
as  a  signal,  that  he  was  no  more.  '*  'T  is  well,"  said  she,  in  the 
same  voice,  "  all  is  now  over ;  I  shall  soon  follow  him ;  I  have  no 
more  trials  to  pass  through." 

OCCURSKNCES  NOT   NOTED  IN   THE    PHKCKDUfO   NaRRATIVB.      . 

The  General's  servant,  Christopher,  was  in  the  room  during  the 
day ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  General  directed  him  to  sit  down, 
as  he  had  been  standing  almost  the  whole  day.    He  did  so. 

About  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  expressed  a  desire  to  get 
up.  His  dothes  were  put  on,  and  he  was  led  to  a  chair  by  the 
fire.  He  found  no  relief  from  that  position,  and  lay  down  again 
about  ten  o'clock. 

About  five  in  the  afternoon,  he  was  helped  up  again,  and,  after 
sitting  about  half  an  hour,  he  desired  to  be  undressed  and  put  in 
bed,  which  was  done. 

During  his  whole  illness  he  spoke  but  seldom,  and  with  great 
difficulty  and  distress;  and  in  so  low  and  broken  a  voice,  as  at 
times  hardly  to  be  understood.  His  patience,  fortitude,  and  resig- 
nation never  forsook  hiip  for  a  moment  In  all  his  distress  he 
uttered  not  a  sigh  nor  a  complaint;  always  endeavoring*,  from  a 
sense  of  duty  as  it  appeared,  to  take  what  was  offered  him,  and  to 
do  as  he  was  desired  by  the  physicians. 

At  the  time  of  his  decease.  Dr.  Craik  and  myself  were  in  the 
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▲PTKHMX,  litoation  before  mentaoned.  Mrs.  WuhmgloD  wu  eittiiig  near 
_"- .^  the  foot  of  the  bed.  Christopher  wis  standrag  near  the  bedaie^ 
i^  ujMM  Cardine,  MoUj,  and  Chariot  were  in  the  room,  standing  near 
the  door.  Mrs.  Forbes,  the  housekeeper,  was  frequently  in  the 
room  during  the  day  and  evening. 

As  soon  as  Dr.  Craik  coold  speak,  after  the  distressing  soene  was 
ckMed,  he  desired  one  of  the  servants  to  ask  the  gentiemea  bdow 
to  come  up  stairs.  When  they  came  to  the  bedside,  I  kissed  the 
cold  hand,  which  I  had  held  to  my  bosom,  laid  it  down,  and  went 
to  the  other  end  of  the  room,  where  I  was  for  some  time  lost  in 
profound  grief,  until  aroused  by  Christopher  desiring  me  to  take 
care  of  the  General's  keys,  and  other  things,  which  were  taken  out 
of  his  pockets,  and  which  Mrs.  Washington  directed  him  to  give 
to  me.  I  wrapped  them  in  the  General's  handkerchief,  and  took 
them  to  my  room. 

About  twelre  o'cfock  the  corpse  was  brought  down  stairs^  and 
laid  out  in  the  large  room.* 


loa^tAuMTiL 


WMhtaf-  8unday,  December  I5ih.    Mrs.  Washington  sent  for  me  in  the 

morning,  and  desired  that  I  would  send  up  to  Alexandria  and 
have  a  coffin  made,  which  I  did. 

Mrs.  Stuart  was  sent  for  in  the  morning.  About  ten  o'clock, 
Mr.  Thomas  Peter  came  down ;  and  about  two,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Law, 
to  whom  I  had  written  on  Saturday  evening.  Dr.  Thornton  came 
down  with  Mr.  Law.     Dr.  Craik  stayed  all  day  and  night 

In  the  evening  I  consulted  with  Mr.  Law,  Mr.  Peter,  and  Dr. 
Craik  on  fixing  a  day  for  depositing  the  body  in  the  vault.  I 
wished  the  ceremony  to  be  postponed  till  the  last  of  the  week,  to 
give  time  to  some  of  the  General's  relations  to  be  here ;  but  Dr. 
Craik  and  Dr.  Thornton  gave  it  decidedly  as  their  opinion,  that, 
considering  the  disorder  of  which  the  General  died,  being  of  an 
inflammatory  nature,  it  would  not  be  proper  to  keep  the  body  so 
kmg,  and  therefore  Wednesday  was  fixed  upon  for  the  funeral. 

Monday^  December  IGth.  I  directed  the  people  to  open  the 
family  vault,  clear  away  the  rubbish  about  it,  and  make  every  thing 
decent ;  ordered  a  door  to  be  made  to  the  vault,  instead  of  closing 

*  The  foUowing  certificate,  in  the  handwriting  of  Dr.  Craik,  ia  appended 
to  the  aboTe  portion  of  Mr.  Lear*s  narratiTe. 

**  SmmiMy,  IhemnUr  IM.  The  foregoing  statement,  to  fitf  as  I  can  recol- 
lect, is  correct  "Jas.  CiutK." 
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it  again  with  brick,  as  bad  baen  the  cnatom.    Engaged  Mr.  Inglis  atpbikx; 
and  Mr.  Mann  to  hate  a  mahogany  coffin  made,  lined  with  lead.  *^^ 

Dr.  Craik,  Mr.  Peter,  and  Dr.  Thornton  left  oi  after  breakfiut 
Mrs.  Staart  and  her  daughters  came  in  the  afternoon.  Mr.  Ander- 
son went  to  Alexandria  to  get  a  number  of  things  preparatory  hr 
the  funeral.  Mourning  was  ordered  for  the  family,  domestics,  and 
overseers. 

Ha? ing  receired  information  from  Alexandria,  that  the  militia, 
freemasons,  d&c,  were  determined  to  show  their  respect  for  the 
Oenwal's  memory,  by  attending  his  body  to  the  grave,  I  directed 
provision  to  be  prepared  for  a  large  number  of  people,  as  some 
refreshment  would  be  expected  by  them.  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton 
wrote  to  me  a  letter,  mforming  me  that  a  schooner  of  his  would 
be  off  Mount  Vernon  to  fire  minute  guns,  while  the  body  was  car- 
rying to  the  grave.  I  gave  notice  of  the  time  fixed  for  the  fiineral 
to  the  following  persons  by  Mrs.  Washington's  desire ;  namely,  Mr. 
Mason  and  family,  Mr.  Peake  and  family,  Mr.  Nichols  and  family, 
Mr.  M<<:arty  and  family,  Miss  M«Carty,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M«Clana- 
ban,  Lord  Fairfax  and  family,  Mr.  Triplet  and  family,  Mr.  Ander- 
son and  family,  Mr.  Diggs,  Mr.  Cockburn  and  family,  Mr.  Massey 
and  family,  and  Mr.  R.  West  Wrote  also  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davis  to 
read  the  service. 

Tuesday,  December  17M.  Every  preparation  for  the  mournful 
ceremony  was  making.  Mr.  Stewart,  adjutant  of  the  Alexandria 
regiment,  came  to  view  the  ground  for  the  procession.  About  one 
o'clock  the  coffin  was  brought  from  Alexandria.  Mr.  Grater 
accompanied  it  with  a  shroud.  The  body  was  laid  in  the  coffin. 
The  mahogany  coffin  was  lined  with  lead,  soldered  at  the  joints, 
with  a  cover  of  lead  to  be  soldered  on  after  the  body  should  be  in 
the  vault  The  coffin  was  put  into  a  case,  lined  and  covered  with 
black  cloth. 

Wednesday,  December  ISth,  About  eleven  o'clock  numbers  of 
people  began  to  assemble  to  attend  the  funeral,  which  was  intended 
to  have  been  at  twelve  o'clock  ;.  but,  as  a  great  part  of  the  troops 
expected  could  not  get  down  in  time,  it  did  not  take  place  till 
three. 

Eleven  pieces  of  artillery  were  brought  from  Alexandria  i  and 
a  schooner,  belonging  to  Mr.  R.  Hamilton,  came  down  and  lay 
off  Mount  Vernon  to  fire  minute  guns. 

About  three  o'clock  the  procession  began  to  move.  The  ar- 
rangements of  the  procession  were  made  by  Colonels  Little,  Simms, 
Deneale,  and  Dr.  Dick.    The  pall-holders  were  Colonels  Little, 
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APPBfTCZ,  Simnif,  Fft7M»  OUpin,  lUaamy,  •ad  Mantder.  Oolond  Bbek- 
'^"'^      bam  pveo^ded  the  eorpM.    Colonel  Deneele  maffcbed  with  dM 

w«wiif^^  miliUrj.  Theproeewion  mored  oot  tbroogfa  the  gate  at  the  left 
wing  of  the  bonae,  and  prooeeded  roond  in  front  of  the  Uwn,  and 
down  to  the  Taolt  on  the  right  wing  of  the  honae.  The  proceami 
aa  Miowa; 

The  Troopa,  horae  and  foot 
The  Clergjy  namely,  the  Reverend  Meaara.  Da? ia,  Mair,  Mofatt, 

and  Addiaon. 
The  Oeoeral'a  horae,  with  hb  aaddJe,  holatera,  and  pialola,  led  bj 
two  grooma,  Cjrua  and  Wilaon,  in  blaok. 
The  Body,  borne  by  the  Freemaaooa  and  Ofieera. 
Principal  Monrnera,  namely, 
Mra.  Stuart  and  Mra.  Law, 
Miaaea  Nancy  and  Sally  Stoart, 
Miaa  Fairfax  and  Miaa  Denniaon, 
Ifr.  Law  and  Mr.  Peter, 
Mr.  Lear  and  Dr.  Craik, 
Lord  Fairfax  and  Ferdinando  Fakftx. 
Lodge,  No.  28. 
Corporation  of  Alexandria. 
All  other  peraona;  preceded 
by  Mr.  Anderaon  and  the  Oreraeera. 

When  the  body  arriTed  at  the  ranlt,  the  Re?.  Mr.  Davia  read 
the  aerrice,  and  pronounced  a  short  addreaa. 

The  Maaona  performed  their  eeramooiea,  and  dM  body  waa 
depoailed  in  the  vault 
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PKOCEEDINGS  OF  CONGRESS  IN  CONSEQUENCE  OP  THE 
DEATH  OF  WASHINGTON. 

8PKKCH  or  JOHN  MARSHALL  IN  THB  HOUSK  OF  RBPRKSBNTATlTBSy 
AND  RBS0LUTI0N8  ADOPTSD  BT  THB  HOUSB,  DBCBMBBB  19tH, 
1799.* 

Mr.    Sl>EAKfeR, 

The  melancholjT  erent,  which  was  yesterday  announoed  with  AFPBNDiXt 
doubt,  has  been  rendered  but  too  certain.     Our  Washiagton  is  _^±^_ 
no  morel    The  hero,  the  patriot,  and  the  sage  of  America;  the  5*gj2S£. 
man  on  whom  in  times  of  danger  erery  eye  was  turned,  and  all 
hopes  were  placed,  lires  now  only  in  hn  own  great  actions,  and 
in  the  hearts  of  an  affbctionate  and  afflicted  people. 

If,  Sir,  it  had  eren  not  been  usual  openly  to  testify  respect  for 
the  memory  of  those  whom  Hearen  has  selected  as  its  innlru- 
ments  for  dispensing  good  to  man,  yet  such  has  been  the  un- 
common worth,  and  such  the  extraordinary  incidents,  which  have 
marked  the  life  of  him  whose  loss  we  all  deplore,  that  the  whole 
American  nation,  impelled  by  the  same  feelings,  would  call  with 
one  Toice  for  a  public  manifestation  of  that  sorrow,  which  is  so 
deep  and  so  universal. 

More  than  any  other  individual,  and  as  much  as  to  one  indi- 
vidual was  possible,  has  he  contributed  to  found  this  our  wid»- 
spreading  empire,  and  to  give  to  the  western  world  independence 
and  freedom. 

Having  effected  the  great  object  for  which  he  wis  placed  at 
the  head  of  our  armies,  we  have  seen  him  convert  the  sword  into 
the  ploughshare,  and  sink  the  soldier  in  the  citisen. 

When  the  debility  of  our  federal  system  had  become  manifest, 
and  the  bonds  which  connected  this  vast  continent  were  dissolv- 
ing, we  have  seen  him  the  chief  of  those  patriots,  who  formed  for 
us  a  constitution,  which,  by  preserving  the  union,  will,  I  trust, 
substantiate  and  perpetuate,  those  blessings  which  our  Revolution 
had  promised  to  bestow. 

In  obedience  to  the  general  voice  of  his  country,  calling  him 
to  preside  over  a  great  people,  we  have  seen  him  once  more  quit 

*  The  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Waihinftoa  had  been  received  tito  pie> 
eeding  day,  and  the  Hooae  immedialely  a^unied.  TIm  next  lyntntng  Mr. 
Marshall  addreaied  thia  apoech  t»  the  Houae. 


^tVomgnm, 
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▲pruiiiUL,  the  retirement  he  lored,  «nd,  In  a  season  more  stormy  and  taoi- 
^^^^^  pestuous  than  war  itself,  with  calm  and  wise  determination  par- 
sue  the  true  interests  of  the  nation,  and  contribute,  more  than  any 
other  could  contribute,  to  the  establishment  of  that  system  of  policy, 
which  will,  I  trust,  yet  preserve  our  peace,  our  honor,  and  oar 
independence. 

Having  been  twice  unanimously  chosen  the  chief  magistrale  of 
a  free  people,  we  have  seen  him,  at  a  time  when  hb  reelection 
with  universal  suffrage  could  not  be  doubted,  afford  to  the  world 
a  rare  instance  of  moderation,  by  withdrawing  from  his  statioo  to 
the  peaceful  walks  of  private  life. 

However  the  public  confidence  may  change,  and  the  public  ai^ 
fections  fluctuate  with  respect  to  others,  with  respect  to  him  they 
have,  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  public  and  in  private  life,  been  as 
steady  as  his  own  firm  mind,  and  as  constant  as  his  own  exalted 
virtues. 

Let  us,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  pay  the  last  tribute  of  respect  and 
affection  to  our  departed  firiend.  Let  the  grand  council  of  the 
nation  display  those  sentiments  which  the  nation  feels.  For  this 
purpose  I  hold  in  my  hand  some  resolutions,  which  I  take  the 
Hberty  of  offering  to  the  house. 

Resolved,  That  this  house  will^wait  on  the  President,  in  con- 
dolence of  this  mournful  event. 

Resohed,  That  the  Speaker's  chair  be  shrouded  with  black, 
and  that  the  members  and  officers  of  the  house  wear  black  during 
the  session. 

Resobfed^  That  a  committee,  in  conjunction  with  one  from  the 
Senate,  be  appointed  to  consider  on  the  most  suitable  manner  of 
paying  honor  to  the  memory  of  the  man,  first  in  war,  first  in  peace, 
and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  citizens. 


LKTTBR  FROM   THB   SENATE   TO   THE/PRESIDENT   OF  THE 
UNITED   STATES. 

23  December,  1790. 

Sir, 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  leBpeciMlj  take  leave  to  ex- 
press to  you  their  deep  regret  for  the  loss  their  country  sustains 
in  the  death  of  General  George  Washington. 

This  event,  so  distressing  to  all  our  fellow  citizens,  must  be 
pecoliarly  heavy  to  you,  who  have  long  been  associated  with  him 
in  deeds  of  patriotism.     Permit  us,  Sir,  to  mingle  our  tears  with 
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yoon.    On  this  oceasioe  it  is«  manly  to  weep.    To  looe  Mudi  a  imifPix, 
man,  at  siioh  a  orisifl,  is  no  common  calamity  to  the  woM.    Our     '^^^^ 
ooontry  motmis  a  father.    The  Almighty  Disposer  of  hnman  ef«its 
has  taken  from  us  our  greatest  benefiictor  and  ornament.    It  b^ 
comes  us  to  submit  with  rererenoe  to  him  **  who  maketh  darkness 
his  parilion.'' 

With  patriotic  pride  we  review  the  life  of  our  Wariiington,  and 
compare  him  with  those  of  other  countries  who  have  been  pre- 
eminent in  fame.  Ancient  and  modem  times  are  diminished  b^ 
fbre  him.  Greatness  and  goik  have  too  often  been  allied ;  but 
his  fame  is  whiter  than  it  is  brilliant  The  destroyers  of  nations 
stood  abashed  at  the  majesty  of  his  virtues.  It  reproved  the  in- 
temperance of  their  ambition,  and  darkened  the  splendor  of  vic- 
tory. The  scene  is  closed,  and  we  are  no  longer  anxious  lest 
misfortune  should  sully  his  glory ;  he  has  travelled  on  to  the  end 
of  his  journey,  and  carried  with  him  an  increasing  weight  of 
honor ;  he  has  deposited  it  safely,  where  nusfortune  cannot  tarnish 
it,  where  malice  cannot  blast  it  Favored  of  Heaven,  he  depart- 
ed without  exhibiting  the  weakness  of  humanity.  Magnanimous 
in  death,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  could  not  obscure  his  brightness. 

Such  was  the  man  whom  we  deplore.  Thanks  to  Qod,  his  glory 
b  consummated.  Washington  yet  lives  on  earth  in  his  qK)tless 
example;  bis  spirit  is  in  Heaven. 

Let  his  countrymen  consecrate  the  memory  of  the  heroic  gen- 
eral, the  patriotic  statesman,  and  the  virtuous  sage.  Let  them 
teach  their  children  never  to  forget,  that  the  fruits  of  his  labors 
and  his  example  are  their  inheritance. 

THE   PRKSIDENT's  ANSWKR. 

tS  December,  1799. 
OXNTLXMXN  OF  THK  SkNATB, 

I  receive  with  the  most  respectful  and  affectionate  sentiments, 
in  this  impressive  address,  the  obliging  expressions  of  your  regret 
for  the  loss  our  country  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  her  most 
esteemed,  beloved,  and  admired  citizen. 

In  the  multitude  of  my  thoughts  and  recollections  on  this  mel- 
ancholy event,  you  will  permit  me  to  say,  that  I  have  seen  him 
in  the  days  of  adversity,  in  some  of  the  scenes  of  his  deepest  dis- 
tress and  most  trying  perplexities.  I  have  also  attended  him  in 
his  highest  elevation  and  most  prosperous  felicity,  with  uniform 
admiration  of  hb  wisdom,  moderation,  and  constancy. 

i3 
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JfvniMi,  A^iing  ill  oar  OTigiDal  aoaoeiilas  in  tlnl  nwniorable  league  of 
"•"^^  tut  ooDtbMiity  in  1774,  whiek  fim  ei^pretsed  the  aoweign  witt 
of  a  freo  Bttioa  ia  Ameriot^  bi  wai  the  only  ooe  remaiBing  m 
Ite  generd  goronnMot  Ahhougfa  wilk  n  oonstitittkNi  more  eo* 
fcebled  theo  hit,  at  an  age  whan  he  thought  it  neoeaurj  to  pre* 
pare  for  retirement,  I  fed  myself  alone,  bereaved  of  my  last  broUieri 
yet  I  derire  a  strong  oonaolatien  fiom  the  vnanimoos  di^Mwhion 
which  appears  in  all  ages  and  dassas,  to  min^e  their  sorrows 
with  mine,  on  this  oommon  ealaduty  to  the  world. 

The  life  of  our  Washington  cannot  suffer  by  a  comparison  with 
those  of  other  ooontries,  who  have  been  most  celebrated  and  ea^ 
alted  by  iame.  The  attributes  and  decorations  of  royal^  could 
only  have  served  to  edipse  the  majesty  of  those  virtues  which 
made  him,  from  being  a  modest  citizen,  a  more  re^lendent  hn 
minary.  Misfortune,  had  he  lived,  could  hereafter -have  sullied 
hb  ifiory  only  with  those  superficid  minds,  who,  believing  that 
character  and  actions  are  marked  by  success  done,  rardy  deserve 
to  enjoy  it.  Mdice  could  never  blast  his  honor,  and  envy  made 
him  a  singular  exceptioo  to  her  universd  mle.  For  himsdf,  he 
had  lived  long  enough  to  life  and  to  gtory ;  for  his  fellow  citixeos, 
if  their  prayers  could  hkve  been  answered,  he  would  have  been 
immortd ;  for  me,  his  departure  is  at  a  most  unfortunate  moment 
Trusting,  however,  in  the  wise  and  righteous  dominion  of  Provt* 
dence  over  the  passions  of  men  and  the  resdts  of  their  actions, 
as  weU  is  over  their  lives,  nothing  remains  for  me  but  humUe 
resignation. 

His  example  is  now  complete;  and  it  will  teach  wisdom  and 
virtue  to  magistrates,  citizens,  and  men,  not  only  in  the  present 
age,  but  in  future  generations,  as  long  as  our  history  shall  be 
read.  If  a  Trajan  found  a  Pliny,  a  Marcus  Aurdius  can  never 
want  biographers,  edogists,  or  historians. 

John  AoAxa. 

JOINT  nBS<»<UTIONa  AnOPTED   BT  BOTH   HOOBBS   OF   CONG&B88. 

December  23J.  Resolved^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rqire- 
sentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled. 
That  a  marble  monument  be  erected  by  the  United  States  at  the 
Ci^itd  of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  that  the  family  of  Generd 
Wadiington  be  requested  to  permit  his  body  to  be  dqpouted  under 
it»  and  that  the  monument  be  so  designed  as  to  commemorate  the 
great  events  of  his  military  and  pditicd  life. 


of  Ow^ifiai, 
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And  he  it  fwriker  resohtd^  Thai  there  be  a  funeral  proceasioii  AFPBiom, 
from  Congress  Hall,  to  the  German  Lutheran  Church,  in  memory  *^^^"' 
of  General  Geovgp  WashingtiWy  on  Thiirfdaj  the  26th  instant, 
and  that  ngk  oration  be  prepared  at  the  request  of  Congress,  to  be 
delivered  before  both  Houses  that  day;  and  that  the  President 
of  the  SenatQ,  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatifes,  be 
desired  to  request  one  pf  the  members  pf  Congre^  to  prepare 
and  deli?er  the  same. 

And  he  it  further  resobfd^  Tb«t  it  be  rfcomniendf4  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  SUtee,  to  wear  orape  on  their  left  arm,  as  mourn- 
ing, for  thirty  days. 

And  he  it  further  resohed,  That  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  direct  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  to  be 
transmitted  to  Mts.  Waahington,  assuring  her  of  the  profound  re- 
spect Congress  will  erer  bear  for  her  person  an4  character,  of 
their  conddence  on  tht  late  afflicting  dispensation  of  Providence ; 
and  entreating  her  assent  to  the  intwmeiit  of  the  remains  of  Gen- 
eral Washington  in  the  manner  expressed  in  the  first  resolution. 

Resobed,  That  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  requested 
to  issue  his  proclamation,  notifying  to  the  people  throughout 
the  United  States  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  third 
resolution.         ^ 

December  20th,  Resohed,  That  it  be  recommended  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  to  assemble,  on  the  twenty-sei^vd  day 
of  February  next,  in  such  numbers  and  manner  ap  may  be  con- 
venient, publicly  to  testify  their  grief  for  the  death  of  General 
George  Washington,  by  suitable  eulogies,  orations,  and  discourses, 
or  by  public  prayers. 

And  it  is  further  resolved.  That  the  President  be  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation,  for  the  pui^HMe  of  carrying  the  foregoing 
resolution  into  effect 
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No.  VIIL 

CHARACTER  OF  WASHINOTON; 

DK8IGNKD  FOB  A   MONUMENTAL  INSCRIPTION.* 


APPENDIX,  WASHINGTON, 

Na.viii.^  The  Defender  of  hie  Country,  the  Founder  of  Liberty^ 

^Umammud  '^**®  Friend  of  Man. 

iMeripUoa.  Historj  and  Tradition  are  explored  in  Tain 

For  a  Parallel  to  his  Character. 
In  the  Annals  of  modem  Greatness, 

He  stands  alonOy 

And  the  noblest  Names  of  Antiquity 

Lose  their  Lustre  in  his  Presence. 

Born  the  Benefactor  of  Mankind, 

He  united  all  the  Qualities  necessary 

To  an  Ulustrioos  Career. 

Nature  made  him  Great, 

He  made  himself  Virtuous. 

Called  by  his  Country  to  the  Defence  of  her  Liberties, 

He  triumphanUy  vindicated  the  Rights  of  Humani^, 

And  on  the  Pillars  of  National  Independence 

Laid  the  Foundations  of  a  Great  Republic. 

Twice  invested  with  Supreme  Magistracy 

By  the  Unanimous  Voice  of  a  Free  PeopJe, 

He  surpassed  in  the  Cabinet 

The  Glories  of  the  Field, 

And,  voluntarilv  resigninff  the  Sceptre  and  the  Sword, 

Retired  to  the  Shades  of  Private  Life. 

A  Spectacle  so  new  and  so  sublime 

Was  contemplated  with  the  profoundest  Admiration; 

And  the  Name  of  WASHINGTON, 

Adding  new  Lustre  to  Humanity, 

Resounded  to  the  remotest  Regions  of  the  Earth. 

'  Magnanimous  in  Youth, 

Glorious  through  Life, 

Great  in  I^ath, 

His  highest  Ambition  the  Happiness  of  Mankind, 

His  noblest  Victory  the  Conquest  of  himself. 

Bequeathing  to  Posterity  the  Inheritance  of  his  Fame, 

And  building  his  Monument  in  the  Hearts  of  his  Countrymen, 

He  livc^  the  Ornament  of  the  Eighteenth  Century, 

He  died  regretted  by  a  mourning  World. 

*  The  author  of  this  eompontion  if  not  known.  It  hai  been  trmnseribed 
firom  a  manuacript  copy,  written  on  the  back  of  a  pictnre-fiame,  in  which 
ia  eet  a  miniatore  likenen  of  Waahington,  and  which  hangs  in  one  of  the 
rooms  of  the  mansion  at  Mount  Vernon,  having  been  left  there  some  tinM 
after  Washington's  death.  ' 
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No.  IX. 
WASHINGTON'S   WILL. 


IN  THE  NAME  OF  OOD,  AMEN. 

I,  Gborgk  Washington,  of  Mount  Yeraon,  a  citizen  of  the  appindiz 
United  States,  and  lately  President  of  the  same,  do  make,  ordain,      ^^-^^ 
and  declare  this  instrument,  which  is  written  with  my  own  hand,  ^*J|^jJ|g; 
and  every  page  thereof  subscribed  with  my  name,*  to  be  my  last 
Will  and  Testament,  revoking  all  others. 

Imprimis,  —  All  my  debts,  of  which  there  are  but  few,  and  none 
of  magnitude,  are  to  be  punctually  and  speedily  paid,  and  the 
legacies,  herein  after  bequeathed,  are  to  be  discharged  as  soon  as 
chrcumstances  will  permit,  and  in  the  manner  directed. 

Item, — To  my  dearly  beloved  wife,  Martha  Washington^  I  give 
and  bequeath  the  use,  profit,  and  benefit  of  my  whole  estate,  real 
and  personal,  for  the  term  of  her  natural  life,  except  such  parts 
thereof  as  are  specially  dbposed  of  hereafter.  My  improved  lot  in 
the  town  of  Alexandria,  situated  on  Pitt  and  Cameron  streets,  I  give  to 
her  and  her  heirs  for  ever ;  as  I  also  do  my  household  and  kitchen 
furniture  of  every  sort  and  kind,  with  the  liquors  and  groceries 
which  may  be  on  hand  at  the  time  of  my  decease,  to  be  used  and 
disposed  of  as  she  may  think  proper. 

Item,  —  Upon  the  decease  of  jny  wife,  it  is  my  will  and  desire 
that  all  the  slaves  whom  I  hold  tit  my  own  right  shall  receive  their 
freedom.  To  emancipate  them  during  he?  life  would,  though 
earnestly  wished  by  me,  be  attended  with  such  insuperable  difficulties, 
on  account  of  theur  intermixture  by  marriage  with  the  dower  negroes, 
as  to  excite  the  most  painful  sensations,  if  not  disagreeable  conse- 
quences to  the  latter,  while  both  descriptions  are  in  the  occupancy 
of  the  same  proprietor ;  it  not  being  in  my  power,  under  the  tenure 
by  which  the  dower  negroes  are  held,  to  manumit  them.  And 
whereas,  among  those  who  will  receive  freedom  according  to  this 
devise,  there  may  be  some,  who,  from  old  age  or  bodily  infirmities, 
and  others,  who,  on  account  of  theur  infancy,  will  be  unable  to 
support  themselves,  it  is  my  will  and  desire,  that  all,  who  come  under 
the  first  and  second  description,  shall  be  comfortably  clothed  and 
fed  by  my  heirs  while  they  live ;  and  that  such  of  the  latter  descrip- 

*  In  the  original  mannaoript,  OxpR«x  WA8Bi90Toif*i  name  waa  written  at 
the  bottom  of  every  page. 
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APPENDIX,  tion  as  hafe  no  parents  li?ing,  or,  if  lifing,  are  unable  or  anwilliiig 
^^^^     to  proYide  for  them,  shall  be  bound  bj  the  court  until  thej  shall 

^Mhing-  arrive  at  the  age  oftwenty-fire  years;  and,  in  cases  where  no  record 
can  be  produced,  whereby  their  ages  can  be  ascertained,  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court,  upon  its  own  riew  of  the  subject,  shall  t>e  adequate 
and  final.  The  negroes  thus  bound,  are  (by  their  masters  or  mis- 
tresses) to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to  be  brought  up  to 
some  useful  occupation,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia,  providing  for  the  support  of  orphan  and  other  poor 
children.  And  I  do  hereby  expressly  fbrbid  the  sale  or  tranqpc^ta- 
tion  out  of  the  said  Commonwealth,  of  any  slave  I  may  die  possessed 
of,  under  any  pretence  whatsoever.  And  I  do,  moreover,  most 
pointedly  and  most  solemnly  enjoin  it  upon  my  executors  hereafter 
named,  or  the  survivors  of  them,  to  see  that  this  clause  respecting 
,  slaves,  and  every  part  thereof,  be  religiously  iulfilled  at  the  epoch  at 
which  it  is  directed  to  take  place,  without  evasion,  neglect,  or  delay, 
after  the  crops  which  may  then  be  on  the  ground  are  harrested, 
particularly  as  it  respects  the  aged  and  infirm ;  seeing  that  a  r^ular 
and  permanent  fund  be  established  for  their  support,  as  long  as  there 
are  subjects  requiring  it;  not  trusting  to  the  uncertain  provision  to 
be  made  by  individuals.  And  to  my  mulatto  man,  William,  calling 
himself  WilUam  Lee,  I  give  immediate  freedom,  or,  if  he  should 
prefer  it,  (on  account  of  the  accidents  which  have  befallen  him,  and 
which  have  rendered  him  incapable  of  walking,  or  of  any  active 
employment,)  to  remain  in  the  situation  he  now  is,  it  shaD  be 
optional  in  him  to  do  so ;  in  either  case,  however,  I  allow  him  an 
annuity  of  thirty  dollars,  during  his  natural  life,  which  shall  be 
independent  of  the  victuals  and  clothes  he  has  been  accustomed  to 
receive,  if  he  chooses  the  last  alternative;  but  in  fuU  with  his 
freedom,  if  he  prefers  the  first;  and  this  t  give  him,  as  a  testinoony 
of  my  sense  of  his  attachment  to  me,  and  fbr  his  faithful  services 
during  the  revolutionary  war. 

Item,  —  To  the  trustees  (governors,  or  by  whatsoever  other 
name  they  may  be  designated)  of  the  Academy  in  the  town  of 
Alexandria,  I  give  and  bequeath,  in  trust,  four  thousand  dollars^ 
or  in  other  words,  twenty  of  the  shares  which  I  hold  in  the  Bank  of 
Alexandria,  towards  the  support  of  a  free  school,  established  at, 
and  annexed  to,  the  said  Academy,  for  the  purpose  of  educating 
such  orphan  children,  or  the  children  of  such  other  poor  and 
indigent  persons,  as  are  unable  to  accomplish  it  with  their  own 
means,  and  who,  in  the  judgment  of  the  trustees  of  the  said  sem* 
inary,  are  best  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  donation.    The  aforesaid 
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twentf  Amm  I  gife  and  beqwath  ia  peqMtaiijF ;  tke  dindeiids  onlj  appendix, 
of  which  ace  to  b«  dcawB  for  and  applied,  by  the  said  trustees  for      ^*^'^ 
the  time  beief,  for  the  uses  aboie  neofcioood ;  the  stock  to  remain  ^"^^ 
eetke  and  untoMhed^  aaleas  iadicationa  of  iailiire  of  the  said  baak    '^ 
shottld  be  so  appareet,  er  a  diaoontinttanoe  thereof,  should  render  a 
remotal  of  this  fund  necessary.    In  either  of  these  eases,  the  amount 
of  the  slock  here  devised  is  to  he  fested  in  some  other  bank,  or 
puUJo  inslitution»  whereby  Ae  interest  may  with  regularity  and 
certainty  be  drawn  and  applied  as  abot  e.  And  to  prevent  miscon- 
ception, my  meaning  is,  uid  is  hereby  declared  to  be,  that  these 
twenty  shares  are  in  lien  of,  and  not  in  addition  to,  the  thousand 
poonds  given  by  a  missive  letter  some  years  ago,  in  consequence 
whereof  an  annuity  of  fiily  po«inds  has  sinee  been  paid  towards  the 
support  of  this  institution. 

Item. — Whereas  by  a  law  of  the  Commonwealdi  of  Virginia, 
enacted  in  the  year  1786,  the  Legislature  thereof  was  pleased,  as  an 
evidesM^e  of  its  approbation  of  the  services  I  had  rendved  the  public 
during  the  Rev<^tion,  and  partly,  I  believe,  in  consideration  of  my 
having  suggested  the  vast  advantages  which  the  community  would 
derive  from  the  extension  of  its  inland  navigation  under  legislative 
patronage,  to  pesent  me  with  one  hundred  shares,  of  one  hundred 
dollars  each,  in  the  incorporated  Company,  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extewling  the  navigation  of  James  River  from  the  tide  water 
to  the  mountains;  and  also  with  fifty  shares,  of  ;f  100  sterling  each, 
in  the  corporation  of  another  Company,  likewise  established  for  the 
similar  purpose  of  opening  the  navigation  of  the  River  Potomac  from 
the  tide  water  to  Fort  Cumberland ;  the  acceptance  of  which,  although 
the  <^r  was  highly  honorable  and  grateful  to  my  feelings,  was 
fefused,  ae  inconsistent  with  a  principle  which  I  had  adopted,  and 
had  never  departed  from,  viz.  not  to  receive  pecuniary  compensa- 
tion for  any  services  I  could  render  my  country  in  its  arduous 
struggle  with  Gteet  Britain  for  its  rights,  and  because  I  had  evaded 
simiinr  propositions  from  other  States  in  the  Unicm  ;  adding  to  this 
refiisal,  however,  an  intimaticm,  that,  if  it  should  be  the  pleasure  of 
the  kgislature  to  permit  me  to  appropriate  the  said  shares  to  jmblU 
MS€$,  1  would  receive  them  on  those  terms  with  due  sensibility ;  and 
this  it  having  consented  to,  in  flattering  terms,  as  will  appear  by  a 
subsequent  law,  and  sundry  resolutions,  in  the  most  ample  and 
honorable  manner ; — I  proceed  afrer  this  recital,  for  the  more  correct 
understanding  of  the  case,  to  declare ;  that,  as  it  has  always  been 
a  source  of  serkms  regret  with  me,  to  see  the  youth  of  these  United 
Btetea  sent  to  foreign  countries  fot  the  purpose  of  education,  often 
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APPEi^Tx,  before  their  minds  were  fermed,  or  thej  had  imbibed  any  adequate 
^^'  ^^      ideas  of  the  happiness  of  their  own ;  contracting  too  frequently,  not 

WMhUif.  only  habits  of  dissipation  and  eztraTagance,  but  principles  unfriendly 
to  republican  goTemment^  and  lo  the  true  and  genuine  liberties  of 
mankind,  which  thereafter  are  rarely  oYercome ;  for  these  reaaoos 
it  has  been  my  ardent  wish  to  see  a  plan  derised  on  a  liberal  scale, 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  spread  systematic  ideas  through  all 
parts  of  this  rising  empire,  thereby  to  do  away  local  attachments  and 
State  prejudices,  as  far  as  the  nature  of  things  would,  or  indeed 
ought  to  admit,  from  our  national  councils.  Looking  anziottaly 
forward  to  the  accomplishment  of  so  desirable  an  object  as  this  is 
(in  my  estimation),  my  mind  has  not  been  able  to  contemplale  any 
plan  more  likely  to  effect  the  measure,  than  Uie  establishment  of  a 
Universitt  in  a  central  part  of  the  United  Sutes,  to  which  tbe 
youths  of  fortune  and  talents  from  all  parts  thereof  may  be  sent  for 
the  completion  of  their  education,  in  all  the  branches  of  pdite  litera- 
ture, in  arts  and  sciences,  in  acquiring  knowledge  in  tbe  princi- 
ples of  politics  and  good  gOTernment,  and,  as  a  matter  of  infinite 
importance  in  my  judgment,  by  associating  with  each  other,  and 
forming  friendships  in  juvenile  years,  be  enabled  to  free  themselves 
in  a  proper  degree  from  those  local  prejudices  and  habitual  jealousies 
which  have  just  been  mentioned,  and  which,  when  carried  to  ex- 
.  cess,  are  never-failing  sources  of  disquietude  to  the  public  mind, 
and  pregnant  of  mischievous  consequences  to  this  country.  Under 
these  impressions,  so  folly  dilated, 

Item.  —  I  give  and  bequeath,  in  perpetuity,  the  fifty  shares  which 
I  hold  in  the  Potomac  company,  (under  the  aforesaid  acts  of  the 
Legislature  of  Virginia,)  towards  the  endowment  of  a  University, 
to  be  establnhed  within  the  limits  of  the  district  of  Columbia,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  general  government,  if  that  government  sboold 
incline  to  extend  a  fostering  hand  towards  it;  and,  until  such 
seminary  is  established,  and  the  funds  arising  on  these  shares  shall 
,  be  required  for  its  support,  my  forther  will  and  desire  is,  that  the 
profit  accruing  therefix>m  shall,  whenever  the  dividends  are  made, 
be  laid  out  in  purchasing  stock  in  the  Bank  of  Columbia,  or  some 
other  bank,  at  the  discretion  of  my  executors,  or  by  the  Treasorw 
of  the  United  States  for  the  time  being,  under  the  direction  of 
Congress,  provided  that  honorable  body  should  patronize  the  me«s> 
ure ;  and  the  dividends  proceeding  from  the  purchase  of  such  stock 
are  to  be  vested  in  more  stock,  and  so  on,  until  a  sum  adequate 
to  the  accomplishment  of  the  object  is  obtained ;  of  which  I  have 
not  the  smallest  doubt  before  many  years  pass  away,  even  if  no  aid 
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Of  encoaragement  is  gi?eii  by  the  logialaUf  e  iiOhorityy  or  from  axvekdo^ 
any  other  souroe.  ^^  '^ 

Item. — The  hundred  shares,  which  I  hold  in  the  James  Ri?er 
Company,  I  hafe  given,  and  now  confirm  in  perpetuity,  to  and  (ot 
the  use  and  benefit  of  Liberty  Hail  Academy,  in  the  County  of 
Rockbridge,  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 

Item.  —  I  release,  exonerate,  and  discharge  the  estate  of  my 
deceased  brother,  SamMtel  WasMngtam^  from  the  payment  of  the 
money  which  is  due  to  me  for  the  land  I  sold  to  PhiUp  Pendkton^ 
(lying  in  the  county  of  Berkeley,)  who  assigned  the  same  to  him,  the 
said  8amuel,  who  by  agreemmit  was  to  pay  me  therefor.  And. 
whereas,  by  some  contract  (the  purport  of  which  was  ne?er  commu^ 
nicated  to  me)  between  the  said  SamMiel  and  his  son,  Thornton 
Washington,  the  latter  became  possessed  of  the  aforesaid  land, 
without  any  conveyance  having  passed  from  me,  either  to  the  said 
Pendleton,  the  said  Samuel,  or  the  said  Thornton,  and  without  any 
consideration  having  been  made,  by  which  neglect  neither  the  legal 
nor  equitable  title  has  been  alienated ;  it  rests  therefore  with  me  to 
declare  my  intentions  concerning  the  premises ;  and  these  are,  to 
give  and  bequeath  the  said  land  to  whomsoever  the  said  Thornton 
Washington  (who  b  also  dead)  devised  the  same,  or  to  his  heirs 
for  ever,  if  he  died  intestate ;  exonerating  the  estate  of  the  said 
Tlkomton,  equally  with  that  of  the  said  Samuel,  from  payment  of 
the  purchase  money,  which,  with  interest,  agreeably  to  the  original 
contract  with  the  said  Pendleton,  would  amount  to  more  than  a 
thousand  pounds.  And  whereas  two  other  sons  of  my  said  deceased 
brother  Samuel,  namely,  George  Steptoe  Washington  and  Lawrence 
Augustine  Washington,  were,  by  the  decease  of  those  to  whose  care 
they  were  committed,  brought  under  my  protection,  and,  in  conse- 
quence, have  occasioned  advances  on  my  part,  for  their  education  at 
college  and  other  schools,  for  their  board,  clothing,  and  other 
incidental  expenses,  to  the  amount  of  near  five  thousand  dollars, 
over  and  above  the  sums  furnished  by  their  estate,  which  sum  it  may 
be  inconvenient  for  them  or  their  father's  estate  to  refund ;  I  do  for 
these  reasons  acquit  them .  and  the  said  estate  from  the  payment 
thereof,  my  intention  being,  that  all  accounts  between  them  and 
me,  and  their  father's  estate  and  me,  shall  stand  balanced. 

Item,  —  The  balance  due  to  me  firom  the  estate  of  Bartholomew 
Dandridge,  deceased,  (ray  wife's  brother,)  and  which  amounted  on 
the  first  day  of  October,  1795,  to  four  hundred  and  twenty-five 
pounds,  (as  will  appear  by  an  account  rendered  by  his  deceased  son, 
John  Dandridge,  who  was  the  acting  executor  df  his  father's  will,) 
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AfmiDix,  I  release  and  ao^  horn  the  ps jmeat  tkenof.    And  tin 
No.  IX.     ^^^  thirty-^ree  in  number,  formerly  belonging  to  (he  nM  eaUte, 


^ffjjl^  whe  wore  iakea  in  exeeolioD,  aold,  and  porchaaed  in  oa  »j  aocounty 
ki  the  year  (hbmk)^  and  eaev  aiaee  haf  e  remaiBed  in  Iha  peeaeeaion 
and  to  the  uae  of  Mjcty,  widow  ef  the  aaid  Bm^kolomtw  Dimdridg^^ 
with  their  increase,  it  ia  my  will  and  deaiie  ahaU  eontiaoe  and  be 
in  her  poaaeaaion,  withaiit  paying  kite^  or  making  compenaairion 
for  the  aaoie  for  the  tinae  past,  or  lo  cease,  daring  her  natural  Ufo; 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  I  direct  that  all  of  them  who  are  forty 
yearaold  and  npwarda  ahaU  receire  their  freedoaa;  and  aU  onder 
ihat  age,  and  above  sixteen,  ahall  aarve  aoTcn  yeara  and  no  hmger; 
and  alt  under  sixteen  years  shalf  aerre  nntil  they  are  tweaty^ve 
years  of  age,  and  then  be  free.  And,  to  avoid  dispules  respecting  the 
ages  of  any  of  theae  negvoee,  they  are  to  be  taken  into  the  eoori  of 
the  county  in  which  they  reaide,  and  the  judgment  thereof,  in  this 
relation,  shall  be  final,  and  record  thereof  made,  which  may  be 
adduced  as  evidence  at  any  time  thereafter,  if  disputes  should  arise 
concerning  the  aame.  And  I  further  direct,  that  the  heirs  of  the 
said  Barikokwum  Dm^dridgt  shall  equally  ahare  the  benefits  arising 
firom  the  services  of  the  said  negroes,  acoording  to  the  leoor  of  thia 
devise,  upon  the  deceaae  of  their  mother. 

Ami. —^  If  Ckarks  Caritr^  who  intermarried  with  my  niece, 
Bttiy  Lewis,  is  not  sufficiently  secured  in  the  title  to  the  lots  he  had 
of  me  \n  the  town  of  Frederioksborg,  it  is  my  will  and  deaire,  thai 
my  executors  shall  make  auoh  coaveyancea  of  them  as  the  lew 
requires  to  render  it  perfect 

Jttm, — To  my  nephew,  WUUmm  Angmtine  Waskmgi4m,  and  his 
heirs,  (if  he  should  conceive  them  to  be  objects  worth  prosecuting,) 
a  lot  in  the  town  of  Manchester,  (opposite  to  Richmond,)  No.  265, 
drawn  on  my  sole  account,  and  also  the  tenth  of  one  or  two  hundred 
acre  lots,  and  two  or  three  half-acre  lots,  in  the  city  and  vicinity  of 
Richmond,  drawn  in  partnership  with  nine  others,  all  in  the  lottery 
of  the  deceased  WtUiaM  Byrd,  are  given ;  as  is  also  a  lot  which  I 
purchased  of  John  Hood^  ccmveyed  by  WUUam  WilUe  md  Sammd 
Oordon,  trustees  of  the  said  Jokm  Ho^d,  numbered  130,  in  the  town 
ef  Edinburgh,  in  the  County  of  Prince  George,  Stale  of  Virginia. 

Item.  -«*  To  my  nephew,  Bushrod  WasJdngtaH,*  I  give  and 
bequeath  all  the  p^>ers  in  my  possession,  which  relate  to  my  civil 

^  *  At  General  Washliifton  nerer  had  aay  children,  he  gave  the  larger  part 

of  hit  property  to  hit  nephews  and  niecea ,  and  the  children  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington*! son  by  her  first  marriage.  The  principal  heir  waa  Boahrod  Waah- 
ington,  aon  of  hia  brother,  John  Auguatine  Washington. 
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iBd  nilittty  adtninistratioii  i^fikt  affain  of  «h»  ooaiitryi    I  leave  to  xnmfw% 
faim  also  aiich  of  my  private  papers  as  are  worth  presernng ;  and  ai     *^^'^ 
the  decease  of  my  wife,  aad  before,  if  she  is  not  inclined  to  relaiflr  WMiMi|^ 
Ihetn,  I  give  and  be<|iieath  my  library  of  books  and  pamphlets  of 
every  kind* 

liem.  —  Having  soM  lands  which  I  poesessed  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  part  of  a  tract  held  in  equal  right  with  €k&rge 
CHmim,  lale  governor  of  New  York,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
my  share  of  land  and  interest  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swanilp,  and  a 
tract  of  land  which  I  owned  in  the  County  of  CUoocester,^**  with- 
holding the  l^al  titles  thereto,  until  the  consideration  money  should 
be  paid,  —  and  having  moreover  leased  and  conditionally  eold  (aa 
will  appear  by  the  tenor  of  the  said  leaees)  all  my  lands  upon  the 
Great  Kenhawa,  and  a  tract  upon  Difficult  Run,  in  the  County  of 
Loudoun,  it  is  my  will  and  direction,  that  whensoever  the  ood- 
tracts  are  folly  and  respectively  complied  with,  according  to  the 
spirit,  true  intent,  and  meaning  thereof^  on  the  part  of  the  purchasers, 
their  heirs  or  assigns,  that  then,  and  ha  that  case,  conveyances  are  to 
be  made,  agreeably  to  the  terms  of  the  said  contracts,  and  the  money 
arising  therefipom,  when  paid,  to  be  vested  in  bank  stodc;  the 
dividends  whereof,  as  of  that  also  which  is  already  vested  therein,  are 
to  inure  to  my  said  wife  during  her  life^  but  the  stock  itself  is  to 
remain  and  be  subject  to  the  general  distribution  hereafter  directed. 

Item. — To  the  Enrl  cf  Buchan  I  recommit  the  "  Box  made  of 
the  Oak  that  sheltered  the  great  Sir  VJ^UKam  WoMace^  after  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,"  presented  to  me  by  his  Lordship,  in  terms  too 
flattering  for  me  to  repeat,  with  a  request  '*  to  pass  it,  on  the  event 
of  my  decease,  to  the  man  in  my  country,  who  should  appear  to 
merit  it  best,  upon  the  same  conditions  that  have  induced  him  to 
send  it  to  me."  Whether  easy  or  not  to  s^ct  the  man,  who 
might  comport  with  his  Lordship's  opinion  in  this  respect,  is  not 
for  me  to  say;  but,  conceiving  that  no  disposition  of  this  valuable 
curiosity  can  be  more  eligible  than  the  recommitment  of  it  to  his 
own  cabinet,  agreeably  to  the  original  design  of  the  Goldsmiths' 
Company  of  Edinburgh,  who  presented  it  to  him,  and,  at  his  request, 
consented  that  it  should  be  transferred  to  me,  I  do  give  and 
bequeath  the  same  to  his  Lordship ;  and,  in  case  of  his  decease,  to 
his  heir,  with  my  grateful  thanks  for  the  distinguished  honor  of 
presenting  it  to  me,  and  more  especially  for  the  (kvorable  sentiments 
with  which  he  accompanied  it. 

Item,  — ^To  my  brother,  Charla  WMsMngton,  I  give  and  bequeath 
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AFPBinnz,  the  gold-headed  ctDe  left  me  by  Dr.  FrankMn  in  his  will.    I  add 
no,  IX     nothing  to  it,  becaase  of  the  ample  profision  I  ha?e  made  for  his 

WMiU|Br>  issue.  To  the  acquaintances  and  friends  of  mj  jayenile  years, 
Lawrence  Waskingtom  and  Robert  Waskingtan,  of  Chotanck,  I 
give  my  other  two  gold-headed  canes,  having  my  arms  engraved  on 
them ;  and  to  each,  as  they  will  be  useful  where  they  live,  I  leare 
one  of  the  spyglasses,  which  constituted  part  of  my  equipage  during 
the  late  war.  To  my  compatriot  in  arms,  and  old  and  intimate 
friend.  Dr.  Craik,  I  give  my  bureau  (or,  as  the  cabinet-makers  call 
it,  tambour  secretary)  and  the  circular  chair,  an  ^)pendage  of  my 
study.  To  Dr.  David  Stuart  I  give  my  large  shaving  and  dressing 
table,  and  my  telescope.  To  the  Reverend,  now  Bryan,  Lord  Fair- 
fax,  I  give  a  Bible,  in  three  large  folio  volumes,  with  notes,  present- 
ed to  me  by  the  Right  Reverend  Thomas  WiUon,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Man.  To  General  de  Lafayette  I  give  a  pair  of  finely-wrought 
steel  pistols,  taken  from  the  enemy  in  the  revolutionary  war.  To 
my  sisters-in-law,  Hannah  Washington  and  Miidred  Washington, 
to  my  friends,  Eleanor  Stuart,  Hannah  Washington,  of  Fairfield, 
and  EUxabeth  Washington,  of  Hayfield,  I  give  each  a  moumii^ 
ring,  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  dollars.  These  bequests  are  not 
made  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  them,  but  as  mementos  of  my  esteem 
and  regard.  To  Tobias  Lear  I  give  the  use  of  the  farm,  which  he 
now  holds  in  virtue  of  a  lease  from  me  to  him  and  his  deceased 
wife,  (for  and  during  their  natural  lives,)  free  from  rent  during  his 
life ;  at  the  expiration  of  which,  it  is  to  be  disposed  of  as  is  herein- 
after directed.  To  Sally  B,  Haynie,  (a  distant  relation  of  mine,)  I 
give  and  bequeath  three  hundred  dollars.  To  Sarah  Cfreen,  daughter 
of  the  deceased  Thomas  Bishop,  and  to  Ann  Walker,  daughter  of 
John  Alton,  also  deceased,  I  give  each  one  hundred  debars,  in 
consideration  of  the  attachment  of  their  fathers  to  me;  each  of 
whom  having  lived  nearly  forty  years  in  my  family.  To  each  of  my 
nephews,  William  Augustine  Washington,  George  Lewis,  Oeorge 
Steptoe  Washington,  Bushrod  Washington,  and  Samuel  Washington, 
I  give  one  of  the  swords,  or  couteaux,  of  which  I  may  die  possess- 
ed; and  they  are  to  choose  in  the  order  they  are  named.  These 
swords  are  accompanied  with  an  injunction  not  to  onsheath  them  for 
the  purpose  of  shedding  blood,  except  it  be  for  selMefence,  or  in 
defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights ;  and  in  Uie  latter  case,  to 
keep  them  unsheathed,  and  prefer  falling  with  them  in  their  hands 
to  the  relinquishment  thereof. 
And  now,  having   gone   through   these  specific  devises,   with 
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explanalioiis  for  the  more  correct  understanding  of  the  meaning  and  appendix, 
design  of  them,  I  proceed  to  the  distribution  of  the  more  important     ^^  ^^' 
parts  of  my  estate,  in  manner  following ;  ^""^f 

First.  —  To  my  nephew,  Buskrod  WasMngtan^  and  his  heirs, 
(partly  in  consideration  of  an  intimation  to  his  deceased  father, 
while  we  were  bachelors,  and  he  had  kindly  undertaken  to  super- 
intend my  estate  during  my  military  ser?ices  in  the  former  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France,  that,  if  I  should  fall  therein. 
Mount  Vernon,  then  less  extensive  in  domain  than  at  present,  should 
become  his  prc^rty,)  I  give  and  bequeath  all  that  part  thereof,  which 
is  comprehended  within  the  following  limits,  viz.  Beginning  at  the 
ford  of  D(^e  Run,  near  my  Mill,  and  extending  al6ng  the  road, 
and  bounded  thereby,  as  it  now  goes,  and  ever  has  gone,  since  my 
recollection  of  it,  to  the  ford  of  Little  Hunting  Creek,  at  the  Gum 
Sprmg,  until  it  comes  to  a  knoll  opposite  to  an  old  road,  which 
formerly  passed  through  the  lower  field  of  Muddy-Hole  Farm ;  at 
which,  on  the  north  side  of  the  said  road,  are  three  red  or  Spanish 
oaks,  marked  as  a  comer,  and  a  stone  placed;  thence  by  a  line 
of  trees,  to  be  marked  rectangular,  to  the  back  line  or  outer  boundary 
of  the  tract  between  Tlkampson  Mason  and  myself^  thence  with 
that  line  easterly  (now  double  ditching,  with  a  post-and-rail  fence 
thereon)  to  the  run  of  Little  Hunting  Creek ;  thence  with  that  run, 
which  is  the  boundary  between  the  lands  of  the  late  Humphrey 
Peake  and  me,  to  the  tide  water  of  the  said  creek ;  thence  by  that 
water  to  Potomac  River;  thence  with  the  river  to  the  mouth  of 
Dogue  Creek  ;  and  thence  with  the  said  Dogue  Creek  to  the 
place  of  beginning  at  the  aforesaid  ford;  containing  upwards  of 
four  thousand  acres,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  together  with  the 
muision-house,  and  all  other  buildings  and  improvements  thereon. 

SxcoND.  —  In  consideration  of  the  consanguinity  between  them 
and  my  wife,  being  as  nearly  related  to  her  as  to  myself,  as  on  ac- 
count of  the  aflfecticm  I  had  for,  and  the  obligation  I  was  under  to, 
their  father  when  living,  who  firom  his  youth  had  attached  himself  to 
my  person,  and  fdlowed  my  fortunes  through  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
late  Revolution,  afterwards  devoting  his  time  to  the  superintendence 
of  my  private  concerns  for  many  years,  whilst  my  public  employ- 
ments rendered  it  impracticable  for  me  to  do  it  myself,  thereby 
affording  me  essential  services,  and  always  performing  them  in  a 
manner  the  most  filial  and  respectful ;  for  these  reasons,  I  say,  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  George  PayeiU  Washington  and  Lawrence  Augus- 
tine Washington^  and  their  heirs,  my  estate  east  of  Little  Hunting 
70  f3 
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APPENDIX,  Creek,  \ftng  on  the  Ri?er  Potomtc,  inolnding  the  hrm  of  three 
^^'  '^     hundred  and  sixtj  acree,  leased  to  T^t^ias  Lear^  as  notioed  bdove, 

WmMm-  and  containing  in  the  whole,  by  deed,  two  thoasand  and  twenty  sefea 
acres,  be  it  more  or  less ;  which  said  estate  H  is  ny  will  and  desire 
should  be  equitably  and  advantageously  dirided  between  then, 
according  to  quantity,  quality,  and  other  ctrcomstanoeBy  when  the 
youngest  shall  have  arri?ed  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  by  three 
judicious  and  disinterested  men ;  one  to  be  chosen  by  each  of  the 
brothers,  and  the  third  by  these  two.  In  the  mean  time,  if  the  ter^ 
mination  of  my  wife's  interest  therein  should  ha?e  ceased,  the  proits 
arising  therefrom  are  to  be  applied  for  their  joint  uses  and  benefit. 

Third.*- And  whereas  it  has  always  bemi  my  intention,  sinee 
my  expectation  of  having  issue  has  ceased,  to  consider  the  grand- 
children of  my  wife  in  the  same  light  as  I  do  my  own  relations,  and 
to  act  a  friendly  part  by  them ;  more  especially  by  the  two  whom  we 
haye  raised  from  their  earliest  infancy,  namely,  Ekamtr  Perk*  Ck»- 
Hs  and  George  Washingtom  Parke  CusHs;  and  whereas  the  former 
of  these  hath  lately  intermarried  with  Lawrence  Lewis,  a  son  of  my 
deceased  sister,  Betty  Lewis,  by  which  onion  the  indncement  to 
provide  for  them  both  has  been  increased ;  wherefore  I  give  and 
bequeath  to  the  said  Lmtrmee  Lewis,  and  Elmmor  Parke  Lewis,  his 
wife,  and  their  heirs,  the  residue  of  my  Mount  Vernon  estate,  not 
already  devised  to  my  nephew,  Buskrod  Waskingiemf  comprehended 
within  the  following  description,  viz.  All  the  land  north  of  the  road 
leading  from  the  ford  of  Dogue  Run  to  the  Gum  Spring,  as  deeohhed 
in  the  devise  of  the  other  part  of  the  tract  to  Bmkrod  IFasiUf^fes, 
until  it  comes  to  the  stone  and  three  red  or  Spanish  oaks  on  the 
knoll ;  thence  with  the  rectangular  line  to  the  back  liae  (between 
Mr.  Mason  and  me) ;  thence  with  that  line  westerly  along  the  new 
double  ditch  to  Dogue  Run,  by  the  tumbling  dam  of  my  Mill ;  thence 
with  the  said  run  to  the  ford  aforementioned.  To  which  I  add  all 
the  land  I  possess  west  of  the  said  Dogue  Run  and  Dogue  Creek, 
bounded  easterly  and  southerly  thereby;  together  with  the  mall, 
distillery,  and  all  other  houses  and  improvements  on  the  preauses, 
making  together  about  two  thousand  acres,  be  it  more  or  less. 
Fourth.  —  Actuated  by  the  principle  already  mentmoed,  I  give 
and  bequeath  to  George  Washington  Parke  Cnstis,  the  grandaoa  of 
my  wife,  and  my  ward,  and  to  his  heirs,  the  tract  I  hold  on  Foot 
Mile  Run,  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria,  containing  one  thooaaad 
two  hundred  acres,  more  or  less,  and  my  entire  square,  No.  31,  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 
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Fifth.*— All  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  estate  real  and  per-  APPiifDii^ 
flonaly  not  disposed  of  in  manner  aforesaid,  in  wliatsoefer  con-  ^^^^ 
•istingy  whereaoeTer  lying,  and  wfaensoeyer  found,  (a  schedule  of  ^j^Jf^jK 
which,  as  &r  as  is  recolleoted,  with  a  reaacmable  estimate  of  its 
▼aloe,  is  hereunto  annexed,)  I  desire  may  be  ^d  by  my  execu^ 
tors,  at  such  times,  in  such  manner,  and  on  such  credits,  (if  an 
equal,  ?alid,  and  satisfactory  distribution  of  the  specific  property 
cannot  be  made  without,)  as  in  their  judgment  shall  be  most  con- 
diicife  to  the  interest  of  the  parties  concerned ;  and  the  moneys 
ariang  therefirom  to  be  divided  into  twenty-three  equal  parts, 
and  qyplied  as  follows,  viz.  To  WtUiam  Augusime  Washingt4m, 
Ekxabetk  Sj^aUwood^  Jane  Thomion^  and  the  heirs  of  Ann  Askion^ 
sons  and  daughters  of  my  deceased  brother,  Augustine  Washington, 
I  gife  and  bequeath  four  parts ;  that  is,  one  part  to  each  of  them. 
To  Fklding  Lewis,  Qtorgt  LewiSy  Robert  Lewis,  Howell  Lewis, 
■nd  Betty  Carter,  sons  and  daughters  of  my  deceased  sister,  Betty 
Lewis,  I  give  and  bequeath  five  other  parts;  one  to  each  of  them. 
To  Oearge  Steptoe  Washington,  Lawrence  Augustine  Washington, 
Harriot  Parks,  and  the  heirs  of  Thornton  Washington,  sons  and 
daughters  of  my  deceased  brother  Samuel  Washington,  I  give  and 
bequeath  other  four  parts ;  one  to  each  of  them.  To  Corbin  Wash* 
ington,  and  the  heirs  of  Jane  Washington,  son  and  daughter  of  my 
deceased  brother,  John  Augustine  Washington,  I  give  and  bequeath 
two  parts ;  one  to  each  of  them.  To  Samuel  Washington,  JFVances 
Ball,  and  BBUred  Hammsmd,  son  and  daughters  of  my  brother 
Charles  Washingt&n,  I  give  and  bequeath  three  parts ;  one  part  to 
eaeh  of  them.  And  to  Charge  Fayette  Washington,  Charles  A^ 
gmstine  Washington,  and  Maria  Washington,  sons  and  daughter  of 
my  deceased  nephew,  Oeorge  Augustine  Washington,  I  give  one 
other  part;  that  b,  to  each  a  third  of  that  part  To  Etixabeth  Parke 
Law,  Martha  Parke  Peter,  and  Eleanor  Parke  Lewis,  I  give  and 
bequeath  three  other  parts;  that  is,  a  part  to  each  of  them.  And  to 
my  nephews,  Bushrod  Washington  and  Lawrence  Lewis,  and  to  my 
ward,  the  grandson  of  my  wife,  I  give  and  bequeath  one  other  part; 
that  is,  a  third  thereof  to  each  of  them.  And,  if  it  should  so 
happen,  that  any  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  here  enumerated 
(unknown  to  me)  should  now  be  dead,  or  should  die  before  me,  that 
in  either  of  these  oases,  the  heirs  of  such  deceased  person  shall,  not^ 
withstanding,  derive  all  the  benefits  of  the  bequest,  in  the  same 
manner  as  if  he  or  she  was  actually  living  at  the  time.  And,  by  way 
4f  advice,  I  recommend  it  to  my  executors  not  to  be  precipitate  in 
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APrsHDix,  dtapoaiDg  of  the  landed  pmpertj,  (bo^iii  directed  to  be  sold,)  if  from 
****'"^     temporary  cauiea  the  sale  thereof  shoold  be  dull ;  e]q>erience  having 

WmUji^  fully  erinced,  that  the  price  of  land,  eapecially  above  the  falls  of  the 
river  and  on  the  western  waters,  has  been  progressively  rising,  and 
cannot  be  long  checked  in  its  increasing  valne.  And  I  paiticnlarly 
recommend  it  to  sach  of  the  legatees  (under  this  clause  of  my  will), 
as  can  make  it  convenient,  to  take  each  a  share  of  my  stock  in  the 
Potomac  Company,  in  preference  to  the  amount  of  what  it  might 
sell  for ;  being  thoroughly  convinced  myself,  that  no  uses  to  which 
the  money  can  be  applied,  will  be  so  productive  as  the  tolls  arising 
from  this  navigation  when  in  full  operation,  (and  thus,  from  tbs 
nature  of  things,  it  must  be,  ere  long,)  and  more  especially  if  that  of 
the  Shenandoah  is  added  thereto. 

The  family  vault  at  Mount  Vernon  requiring  repairs,  and  being 
improperly  situated  besides,  I  desire  that  a  new  one  of  brick,  and 
upon  a  larger  scale,  may  be  built  at  the  foot  of  what  is  conunooly 
called  the  Vineyard  Enclosure,  on  the  ground  which  is  marked  out ; 
in  which  my  remains,  with  those  of  my  deceased  relations  (now 
in  the  old  vault),  and  such  others  of  my  family  as  may  choose  to  be 
entombed  there,  may  be  deposited.  And  it  is  my  express  desire, 
that  my  corpse  may  be  interred  in  a  private  manner,  without  parade 
or  funeral  oration. 

Lastly,  I  constitute  and  appoint  my  dearly  bdoved  wife,  JfortAa 
Washington,  my  nephews,  WilUam  AngusHng  WaskingUmf  Bmskrwd 
Washington,  Oeorge  Sieptoe  Washington,  Samuel  WasMtigtan,  and 
Lawrence  Lewis,  and  my  Mrard,  George  Washington  Parke  Cmstis 
(when  he  shall  have  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years),  execu- 
trix and  executors  of  this  my  will  and  testament ;  in  the  constmctkm 
of  which  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  no  professional  character 
has  been  consulted,  or  has  had  any  agency  in  the  drafi ;  and  that, 
although  it  has  occupied  many  of  my  leisure  hours  to  digest,  and  to 
throw  it  ii^  its  present  form,  it  may,  notwithstanding,  appear  erode 
and  incorrect ;  but,  having  endeavoured  to  be  plain  and  eiq^idt  in  all 
the  devises,  even  at  the  expense  of  prolixity,  perhaps  of  tautology,  I 
hope  and  trust  that  no  disputes  will  arise  concerning  them.  But  i^ 
contrary  to  expectation,  the  case  should  be  otherwise,  from  the  want 
of  legal  expressions,  or  the  usual  technical  terms,  or  because  too 
much  or  too  little  has  been  said  on  any  of  the  devises  to  be  oonsc^ 
nant  with  law,  my  will  and  direction  expressly  is,  that  all  disputes 
(if  unhappily  any  should  arise)  shall  he  decided  by  three  impartial 
and  intelligent  men,  known  for  their  probity  and  good  understand- 


toB^win. 
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ing;  two  to  be  chosen  by  the  disputants,  each  hafing  the  choice  of  APmiDix, 
one,  and  the  third  bj  those  two;  which  three  men,  thus  chosen,      ^*^'^ 
shall,  unfettered  by  law  or  lesal  constructions,  declare  their  sense  Wadiinff. 
of  the  testator's  intention ;  and  such  dedsion  is,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  to  be  as  binding  on  the  parties  as  if  it  had  been  gi?en  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

In  witness  of  aU  and  of  each  of  the  things  herein  contained^  I  have 
set  my  hand  and  seal,  this  ninth  day  of  July,  in  the  year  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety,^  and  of  the  Independenu 
of  the  United  States  the  twenty  fourth. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 


SCHEDULE   OF   PROPERTY 

Comprehended  in  the  foregoing  WUl,  which  is  directed  to  be  sold; 
and  some  of  it  conditionally  is  sold;  with  descriptive  and  expUm- 
atory  Notes  relative  thereto. 

IN  VIRGINIA. 

Priee, 
AoTM.    DoUan.       DoUan. 

Loudoun  County,  Difficult  Run,  300  6,666      a 

Loudoun  and  Fauquier,  Ashby's  Bent,  2481     10       24,810) 
Chattin's  Run,       885      8        7,060  5 

Berkeley,  South  Fork  of  Bullsk'm,  1600 

Head  of  Evans's  M.,  453 

In  Wormeley's  Line,  183 

2236    20      44,720       c 
Frederic,  bought  (rom  Mercer,  571     20       11,420      d 

Hampshire,  on  Potomac  Rifer,  above  B.,     240     15        3,600       e 
Gloucester,  on  North  River,  400  about      3,600     / 

Nansemond,  near  Suffolk,  one  third  of 

1119  acres,  373      8        2,984      g 

Great  Dismal  Swamp,  my  dividend  thereof,  about    20,000       \ 

Ohio  River,  Round  Bottom,  587 

Little  Kenhawa,  2314 

Sixteen  miles  lower  down,      2448 

Opposite  Big  Bent,  4395 

9744     10      97,440       i 

*  It  appears  that  the  testator  omitted  the  word  «iiiiie.*' 

f3* 
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AoiM»     Pllotb        DoBWk 


^0,13^  *  Great  Kenhawa, 


Wt 


SWSL 


Near  the  mouth, 

west,                   10090 

East  aide,  abore. 

7878 

Mouth  of  Cole  Rirer,                     2000 

Opposite  thereto, 
Burning  Spring, 

sgso 

125 

3075 

MARTLAND. 

200,000 

k 

Charles  Coun^, 
Moatgoniery  Connty, 

000 
519 

PENNSTLVANIA. 

6 
12 

8.600 
6,228 

I 

m 

Great  Meadows, 

234 

HEW  TORE. 

6 

1,404 

n 

Mohawk  Rirer, 

about  1000 

6 

6,000 

» 

NORTHWEST  TERRITORY. 

On  Little  Miami, 

839 

Ditto, 
Ditto, 

977 
1235 

3051 

5 

15,255 

P 

KEMTUCKT. 

Rough  Creek, 

Ditto,  adjoining, 

3000 
2000 

5000      2       10,000      g 

LOTS. 
CITY  or  WASHINGTON. 
Two  near  the  Capitol,  Square  634,  cost  963  dollars, 

and  whh  buildings,  15,000       r 

Nos.  5, 12, 13,  and  14,  the  last  three  ^ater  lots  on  the 
Eastern  Branch,  in  Square  667,  containing  together 
84,438  square  feet,  at  12  cents,  4,132       $ 

ALEXANDRIA. 
Comer  of  Pitt  and  Prince  streets,  half  an  acre,  laid 
out  into  building  lots,  three  or  four  of  which  are  let 
oo  ground  rent,  at  three  dollars  per  foot,  4,000       t 
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WINCHESTER.  APmrnx. 

>>«">»•           IIO.IX. 
A  lot  in  the  town,  of  half  an  acre,  and  another  on  the  

common,  of  about  six  acres,  sappoaed,  400      «c  ioiSiIiGl 

BATH,  OR  WARM  SPRINGS. 
Two  well-aitaated  and  handsome  boildings,  to  the 
amount  of  ;^150,  800      v 

STOCK. 
United  States  6  per  cent  3,746 

Ditto,  deferred,  1,873 

Ditto,  3  per  cent  9,046 

2,600 

64M6     w 

Potomac  Company,  34  shares,  cost  each  ;nOO  sterling,  10,666  x 
James  Ri?er  Company,  5  shares,  each  cost  100  dollars,  500  y 
Bank  of  Columbia,  170  shares,  40  dollars  each,  6,800  ^ 

Bank  of  Alexandria,  1 ,000  ) 

Besides  20  shares  in  the  free  scbooL —-5. 

STOCK   LIVING. 

One  covering  horse,  5  carriage  horses,  4  riding  horses, 
6  brood  mares,  20  working  horses  and  mares,  2 
covering  jacks  and  3  young  ones,  10  she-asses,  42 
working  mules,  15  younger  ones,  329  head  of 
horned  cattle,  640  head  of  sheep,  and  a  large  stock 
of  hogs,  the  precise  number  unknown,  {ff*  My 
manager  has  estimated  this  live  stock  at;^000; 
bnt  I  shall  set  it  down,  in  order  to  make  a  round 
sum,  at  15,653 


z 


Aggregate  amount,  $530,000 


NOTES. 


(a)  This  tract,  for  the  size  of  it,  ii  yalaable,  more  for  iti  litn&tion  than  the 
quality  of  ita  soil ;  though  that  if  good  for  farmiof ,  with  a  eonaiderable  propor- 
tion of  ground  that  might  very  easily  be  improved  into  meadow.  It  lies  on  the 
great  road  from  the  city  of  Washington,  Alexandria,  and  Georgetown,  to  Leea- 
burgh  and  Winchester,  at  Difficult  Bridge,  nineteen  miles  from  Alexandria, 
less  from  the  city  of  Georgetown,  and  not  more  than  three  from  MatildaTille,  at 
the  Great  Falls  of  Potomac.  There  is  a  valuable  seat  on  the  premises,  and  tha 
whole  is  conditionally  told  for  the  sum  annexed  in  the  schedule* 
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APPBNDIX,  (^  What  the  Mlliiig  prices  of  laadi  in  the  Tidiiity  of  Uie«  two  traeti  are. 
No.  IX.  I  know  not ;  bat,  compared  with  those  abore  the  Rulfe,  and  others  below  them, 
---   ..  the  Talua  annexed  will  appear  moderate;  a  lees  one  would  not  obtain  them 

loa't  wia.      from  me. 

(e)  The  ■nnoonding  land,  not  eaperior  in  soil,  iitoation,  or  properties  of  any 
sort,  sells  oarrentlj  at  from  twentj  to  thiitj  doUars  an  acre.  The  lowest  price 
is  affixed  to  these. 

(d)  The  obserratioos  made  in  the  last  note  apply  eqoallj  to  this  tract;  beiof 
in  the  yicinitj  of  thsm,  and  of  similar  quality,  although  it  lies  in  another 
county. 

(0)  This  tract,  though  small,  is  extremely  raluable.  It  lies  on  Potomac 
River,  about  twelve  miles  above  the  towc  of  Bath,  or  Warm  Springs,  and  is  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe ;  the  river  running  almost  around  it  Two  hundred 
acres  of  it  are  rich  low  grounds,  with  a  great  abundance  of  the  largest  and  finest 
walnut  trees ;  which,  with  the  produce  of  the  soil,  might  (by  means  of  the  im- 
proved navigation  of  the  Potomac)  be  brought  to  a  shipping  port  with  more 
ease,  and  at  a  smaller  expense,  than  that  which  is  tranqtorted  thirty  miles  only 
by  land. 

(/)  This  tract  is  of  second-rate  Gloucester  low  ground.  It  has  no  improve- 
ments thereon,  but  lies  on  narigable  water,  abounding  in  fish  and  oysters.  It 
was  received  in  payment  of  a  debt  (carrying  interest),  and  valued  in  the  year 
1789,  by  an  impartial  gentleman,  at  £800.  If .  B.  It  has  lately  been  sold,  and 
there  is  due  thereon  a  balance,  equal  lo  what  is  anneied  in  the  schedule. 

(g)  These  373  acres  are  the  third  part  of  an  undivided  purchase  made  by  the 
deceased  Fielding  Lewis,  Thomas  Walker,  and  myself,  on  ibll  conviction  that 
they  would  become  valuable.  The  land  lies  on  the  road  from  Suffolk  and  Nor* 
fiilk,  touches  (if  I  am  not  mistaken)  some  part  of  the  navigable  water  of  Nanse> 
mond  River.  The  rich  Dismal  Swamp  is  capable  of  great  Improvement,  and 
from  its  situation  mutt  become  extremely  valuable. 

(A)  This  is  an  undivided  interest,  which  I  hold  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp 
Company,  containing  about  4000  acres,  with  my  part  of  the  plantation  and  stock 
thereon,  belonging  to  the  Company  in  the  laid  swamp. 

(t)  These  several  tracts  of  land  are  of  the  first  quality,  on  the  Ohb  River,  in 
the  parts  where  they  are  situated ;  being  almost,  if  not  altogether,  river  bottoms. 
The  smallest  of  these  tracts  is  actually  sold  at  ten  dollars  an  acre,  but  the  con- 
sideration therefor  not  received.  The  rest  are  equally  valuable,  and  sold  as 
high ;  especially  that  which  lies  just  below  the  Little  Kenhawa,  and  is  opposite 
to  a  thick  settlement  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  The  four  tracts  have  an 
aggregate  breadth  upon  the  river  of  sixteen  miles,  and  are  bounded  thereby  for 
that  distance. 

(k)  These  tracts  are  situated  on  the  Great  Kenhawa  River,  and  the  first  four 
are  bounded  thereby  for  more  than  forty  miles.  It  is  acknowledged  by  all  who 
have  seen  them,  (and  of  the  tract  containing  10,990  acres,  which  1  have  been 
on  myself,  I  can  assert,)  that  there  is  no  richer  or  more  valuable  land  in  all  that 
region.  They  are  conditionally  sold  for  the  sum  mentioned  in  the  schedule,  that 
is,  200fi00  dollars ;  and,  if  the  terms  of  that  sale  are  not  complied  with,  they 
will  command  considerably  more.  The  tract,  of  which  the  125  acres  b  a  moie- 
ty, was  taken  up  by  General  Andrew  Lewis  and  myself,  for  and  on  account  of 
a  bituminous  spring  which  it  contains,  of  so  inflammable  a  nature  as  to  bum  as 
freely  as  spirits,  and  is  nearly  as  diflicalt  to  extinguish. 

0   I  am  but  Utile  acquainted  with  thb  land,  although  I  have  once  been  on  it 
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It  was  reoeiTed  (many  yean  ainoe)  in  diseharge  of  a  debt  to  me  from  Daniel   aFPINPIX, 
Jenifer  Adama,  at  the  Tdlae  anneied  thereto,  and  moat  be  worth  more.    It  ii      No.  IX. 
▼ery  level ;  liea  near  the  river  Potomac. 

(m)    Thia  traet  liea  about  thirty  milea  abore  the  oily  of  Washington,  not  fiyr  ton^  \v& 
from  Kittoeian.    It  ia  good  ftrming  land ;  and,  by  thoae  who  are  well  aeqoaint> 
ed  with  it,  I  am  informed  that  it  would  aell  at  twelve  or  fifteen  dollara  per  aere. 

(»)  Thia  land  ia  valuable  on  account  of  its  local  aituation,  and  other  proper- 
ties. It  affords  an  exceeding  good  stand  on  Braddock's  Road  from  Fort  Cum- 
berland to  Pittsburg,  and,  besides  a  fertile  soil,  possesses  a  large  quantity  of 
natural  meadow,  fit  for  the  sojrthe.  It  is  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Great  Meadows,  where  the  first  action  with  the  French  in  1754  waa  fought 

(ft)  This  b  the  moiety  of  about  2000  acres,  which  remalna  unsold  of  6071 
acres  on  the  Mohawk  River,  (Montgomery  County,)  in  a  patent  granted  to 
Daniel  Coze,  in  the  township  of  Coxborough  and  Carolina,  as  will  appear  by 
deed  from  Marinus  Willett  and  wife  to  George  Clinton,  late  governor  of  New 
York,  and  myself.  The  latter  sales  have  been  at  six  dollars  an  acre,  and  what 
remains  unsold  will  fetoh  that  or  more* 

(p)  The  quality  of  these  lands,  and  their  situations,  may  be  known  by  the 
surveyor's  certificates,  which  are  filed  along  with  the  patente.  THey  fie  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati ;  one  tract  near  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Miami ;  another 
seven,  and  the  third  ten  miles  up  the  same.  I  have  been  informed,  that  they 
will  command  more  than  they  are  estimated  at. 

(q)  For  the  description  of  these  tracte  in  detail,  see  General  Spotowood*s 
letters,  filed  with  the  other  papers  relating  to  them.  Besides  the  general  good 
quality  of  the  land,  there  is  a  valuable  bank  of  iron  ore  thereon,  which,  when 
the  aettlement  becomes  more  populous,  (and  settlers  are  moving  that  way  very 
fitft,)  will  be  found  very  valuable,  as  the  Rough  Creek,  a  branch  of  Green  Riv- 
er, affords  ample  water  fer  fhmaces  and  forges. 

LOTS. 

CITY  OF  WASHINGTON. 

(r)  The  two  loto  near  the  Capitol,  in  square  634,  cost  me  963  dollara  only. 
But  in  this  price  I  waa  favored,  on  condition  that  I  should  build  two  1>rick 
houses,  three  stories  high  each.  Without  this  reduction,  the  selling  prices  of 
those  lote  would  have  cost  me  about  1360  dollara.  These  lote,  with  the  build- 
ings thereon,  when  completed,  will  stand  me  in  15,000  dollara  at  least 

(s)  Loto  Nos.  5, 12, 13,  and  14,  on  the  Eastern  Branch,  are  advantageously 
situated  on  tlie  water;  and,  although  many  loto,  much  less  convenient,  have 
sold  a  great  deal  higher,  I  will  rate  these  at  12  oente  the  square  foot  only. 

ALEXANDRIA. 
(0    For  this  lot,  though  unimproved,  I  have  refbaed  3600  dollara.    It  haa 
since  been  laid  out  into  proper  siaed  lote  for  building  on ;  three  or  four  of  which 
are  let  on  ground  rent  for  ever,  at  three  dollars  a  fi>ot  on  the  atreet,  and  this 
price  is  aaked  for  both  fronta  on  Pitt  and  Prince  streets. 

WINCHESTER, 
(tt)    As  neither  the  lot  in  the  town  or  common  have  any  improvemente  on 
them,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  a  price ;  but,  as  both  are  well  situated,  it  b  piesumed 
that  the  price  annexed  to  them  in  the  schedule  is  a  reasonable  valuation. 

ri 
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NaUL  (o)  TiMlolf  inBath(two  •(yoiiiiiif)oottne,totlMb6iiormjneaaaclkm, 
^TTr~^  between  fiftj  and  nzty  ponnde,  twenty  yeeii  afo;  and  the  baikHngp  tketeoa, 
toB^Wtn.      one  bandied  and  fillf  poonda  mom.    Wbetber  pcoparty  than  baa  ineieaaed  or 

deareaaed  in  ita  falna,  and  in  what  iwnditiftn  the  boaaaaace,  I  am  ignocant;  but 

aoppoaa  tba  j  aia  not  Tahiad  too  bagb. 

STOCK. 

(m)  Thaae  are  tbe  auma  which  axe  actoallj  funded ;  and  though  no  mote  in 
the  aggregate  than  7566  dollara,  atand  me  in  at  leaat  ten  thonaand  poonda,  Vir- 
ginia money ;  being  the  amount  of  bonded  and  other  debta  doe  to  me,  and  dia> 
oharged  daring  the  war,  when  monej  had  depreeiated  in  that  rate,-<-  [J*  and 
waa  ao  aettkd  by  public  authority. 

(x)  The  Talue  annexed  to  theae  aharea  ia  what  they  have  actually  coat  me^ 
and  ia  the  price  affixed  by  law ;  and,  although  tbe  preaent  aelling  price  ia  under 
par,  my  adTice  to  the  legaieea  (for  whoae  benefit  they  are  intended,  eapecially 
thoae  who  can  afford  to  lie  out  of  the  money,)  ia,  that  each  ahould  take  and  hold 
one ;  there  being  a  moral  certain^  of  a  great  and  increaaing  profit  arising  from 
them  in  tbe  ooorae  of  a  few  yeara. 

(y)  It  ia  auppoaed  that  the  aharea  in  the  James  RiTcr  Company  mast  be  pro- 
dnetiTe.  Bui  of  this  I  can  give  no  decided  opinion,  for  want  of  more  accurate 
information* 

(x)  Theae  are  the  nominal  prioea  of  the  aharea  in  the  Banks  of  Alexandria 
and  Columbia ;  the  aelling  prioea  Tary  according  to  circumstances ;  but,  aa  the 
stocks  usually  diride  from  eight  to  ten  per  cent  per  annum,  they  must  be  worth 
the  fimner,  at  leaat,  ao  long  aa  tbe  banka  are  conoei? ed  to  be  aecure,  although 
fi«n  circuroatanoea  they  may  aometimea  be  below  iL 

Tbe  value  of  the  lire  atock  depends  more  upon  tbe  quality  than  quantity  of 
the  dififerent  apeoiea  of  it,  and  thia  again  upon  the  demand,  and  judgment  or 
fancy  of  purohaaara. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

Jkmmi  Vermm,  My  9, 1799. 


THE    END. 
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